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PREFACE 


TO    THE    THIRD    AMERICAN    EDITION. 


At  the  request  of  the  American  publishers  of  Professor  Miller*s  Priu- 
ciples  of  Surgery,  I  consented  to  revise  the  proof-sheets  of  a  new  edition 
of  this  work,  and  to  make  such  additions  to  the  text  as  I  might  deem 
expedient.  In  fulfilling  this  duty,  my  first  object  has  been  to  secure  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  original.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  first 
edition  of  Professor  Miller's  most  excellent  treatise,  will  recognise  in 
this  numerous  improvements;  indeed,  every  subject  has  been  care- 
fully re-studied,  and  wherever  it  seemed  expedient,  in  consequence  of 
more  recent  observations  and  discoveries,  to  add  to,  or  remodel,  the 
opinions  and  doctrines  originally  set  forth,  this  has  been  done  fully 
and  faithfully.  The  work,  too,  has  been  rendered  more  useful,  as  well 
as  beautified,  by  the  great  number  of  admirable  wood-engravings  which 
have  been  introduced, — many  of  them  entirely  new,  and  all  calculated 
to  explain  and  illustrate  the  text.  So  that  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  volume,  as  it  now  stands,  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  exposition 
of  the  modern  doctrines  on  the  principles  of  Surgery,  that  is  to  bo  found 
in  any  single  book  on  the  subject,  in  any  language. 

Professor  Miller  has  executed  his  work  so  thoroughly  as  to  have  left 
little  need  of  the  services  of  an  annotator.  Accordingly,  the  notes 
which  I  have  thought  proper  to  add  constitute  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  book ;  yet  inasmuch  as  I  have  sedulously  availed  myself 
of  all  the  means  at  my  disposal,  and  particularly  of  some  valuable  works 
published  since  the  date  of  this  volume,  I  venture  to  hope  that  my 
efforts  will  not  prove  entirely  worthless.  The  material  which  has  been 
annexed  relates  chiefly  to  Inflammation,  Suppuration,  Tubercle,  Cancer, 
Tumours,  Aneurisms,  and  Anchylosis  ;  and  will  be  found  in  foot-notes. 
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enclosed  in  brackets.     I  have  also  added  somewhat  to  the  bibliography 
attached  to  the  different  sections. 

In  preparing  this  volume  for  the  press,  the  publishers  have  spared  no 
pains  to  render  the  mechanical  part  of  it  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
Edinburgh  edition,  as  possible.  And  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
they  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  happy 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 

F.  W.  Sargent,  M.D, 

Philadelphia,  518  Spruce  Street. 
April,  1862. 


PREFACE 


TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


By  ample  correction,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  text,  it 
has  been  the  Author's  anzions  desire  to  render  his  Volame  better  de- 
serving of  the  kind  reception  awarded  to  its  original  issue. 

To  accommodate  this  increase  of  contents,  the  size  of  the  Book  has 
been  altered  to  the  octavo  form ;  and,  to  enhance  its  usefulness,  Wood- 
cut Illustrations  have  been  copiously  introduced.  Of  these,  many  will 
be  recognised  as  having  adorned  the  pages  of  ^'  Listen's  Elements  of 
Surgery;"  others  have  been  borrowed,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
source  will  show ;  the  rest  are  original,  executed  by  Messrs.  Adams, 
Dudley,  and  Mackintosh,  of  this  city. 

At  the  end  of  each  subject,  references  have  been  made  to  its  literature ; 
selected  with  a  view  to  usefulness  and  accessibility,  rather  than  to  com- 
pleteness of  enumeration. 

To  more  than  one  friend  the  acknowledgment  of  obligation  is  due. 
To  Dr.  Bennett,  for  the  use  of  many  Woodcut  Dlustrations  of  the  Inflam- 
matory Process,  and  of  Tumours.  To  Dr.  Redfern,  for  a  like  favour, 
in  regard  to  Diseases  of  Cartilage.  To  Mr.  Spence,  for  access  to  his 
illustrations  of  the  Effects  of  Ligature  on  Arteries.  And  to  my  friend 
and  former  pupil.  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  most  especially,  for  his  kind  and 
valuable  aid  in  preparing  these  pages  for  the  press. 

£Di5BrioB,  51  Queen  Street,  July,  If^TA). 


PREFACE 


TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


The  following  pages,  intended  to  exhibit  a  condensed  view  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Healing  Art,  contain  the  substance  of  the  Author's 
systematic  Lectures  on  this  subject.  In  their  preparation,  it  has  been 
his  aim  to  combine,  with  soundness  of  doctrine,  such  simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement, and  plainness  of  illustration,  as  seem  best  calculated  to 
facilitate,  while  they  direct,  the  labours  of  the  Student. 

To  his  own  Pupils,  the  Volume  is  offered  as  one  of  reference,  as  well 
as  a  text-book ;  and  he  ventures  to  hope,  that  to  others  also  it  may 
prove  of  service,  as  a  concise  exposition  of  the  Science  of  Modern 
Surgery. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE   OF  SURGERY," 


The  term  Surgery^  or  Chirurgery,  from  x^^C>  the  hand^  and  'f/ov, 
work^  originally  signified,  as  its  derivation  implies,  the  manual  procedure, 
by  means  of  instruments  or  otherwise,  directed  towards  the  repair  of 
injury  and  the  cure  of  disease ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  practice  of 
Medicine^  which  denotes  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  administration 
of  drugs,  or  other  substances  supposed  to  be  of  a  sanative  tendency. 
Such  a  meagre  description  applied  but  too  justly  to  surgery  in  its 
infancy,  and  still  more  after  separation  from  its  twin-sister  medicine,  in 
the  twelfth  century.  When  its  practice  was  denounced  by  the  Council 
of  Tours  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  office  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  beneath  the  attention  of  all  men  of  learning,  the  term  chi- 
rurgery,  in  its  most  literal  interpretation,  was  quite  sufficient  to  compre- 
hend the  duties  of  the  degraded  and  uninformed  surgeon ;  who  had  de- 
generated into  a  mere  mechanic,  attached  to,  and  completely  dependent 
on,  the  learned  and  philosophic  physician.  But  the  matured  progress 
of  the  healing  art,  fortunately  for  science  and  humanity,  has  rendered 
such  a  definition  of  surgery  in  these  days  utterly  untenable.  Its  com- 
plete separation  from  medicine  would  now  be  attended  with  the  utmost 
difficulty ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  the  attempt  should  be  made,  because 
its  success,  however  partial  and  imperfect,  would  be  most  hurtful  to 
both.  They  are  now,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ever  remain,  one  and 
inseparable.  Their  principles  are  the  same  throughout,  and  the  exercise 
of  their  different  branches  requires  the  same  fundamental  knowledge ; 
but  their  details  are  so  numerous  and  intricate  as  to  render  it  most 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  one  individual  to  cultivate  all  with 
equal  success.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  while  the  theory  and 
principles  of  physic  and  surgery  lemain  united,  as  constituting  one  and 
the  same  science,  the  practical  parts  are  now  frequently  separated  into 
distinct  professions ;  each  person  adopting  that  department  most  con- 
genial to  his  pursuits,  and  for  the  management  of  which  he  conceives 
himself  best  qualified.  The  separation,  however,  is  not  one  of  acquire- 
ments, but  merely  of  practice.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
physician,  before  he  can  be  either  accomplished  or  successful  in  his  pro- 
fession, must  be  intimately  conversant  with  the  principles,  if  not  with 
the  practice  of  surgery.  And  most  certainly,  no  one  can  ever  lay  just 
claim  even  to  the  title  of  surgeon,  far  less  hope  for  eminence  or  success, 

I  Originally  contributed  by  the  Author  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Encjclopndia 
Britannica. 
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unless  he  be  equally  qualified  to  assume  both  the  appellation  and  the 
employment  of  the  physician. 

Many  and  laboured  have  been  the  attempts  to  define  surgery  accord- 
ing to  its  present  state,  so  as  to  prevent  interference  with  the  depart- 
ment of  physic.  This  example  we  will  not  follow.  The  arrangement 
as  to  what  is  medical,  and  what  surgical,  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  on  custom,  not  on  fixed  and  permanent  rules.  The  paths  of  the 
practical  surgeon  and  physician  are  distinct ;  but  in  their  course  they 
must  often  cross  each  other.  And  these  collisions,  so  far  from  being 
avoided,  ought  rather  to  be  sought,  as  probable  sources  of  mutual  benefit ; 
so  long  as  those  enlightened  feelings  are  entertained,  and  that  honour- 
able conduct  pursued,  which  ought  ever  to  distinguish  the  followers  of  a 
liberal,  useful,  and  learned  profession. 

That  surgery  is  as  old  as  man  himself,  that  it  was  coeval  with  his 
fallen  state,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  fall  entailed  frequent  recep- 
tion of  injuries  by  external  violence ;  and  to  assuage  their  pain  and  re- 
move their  inconvenience,  the  ingenuity  and  contrivance  of  the  suflFerer 
were,  doubtless,  powerfully  excited.  Thus  it  would  seem  that,  as  to 
antiquity  of  origin,  surgery  must  take  precedence  of  medicine.  And 
after  wars  and  dissensions  began  to  prevail,  and  wounds  and  injuries 
became  both  more  frequent  and  more  deadly,  it  is  most  probable  that  to 
these  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  alone  directed  their  attention ; 
before  the  nature  of  disease  began  to  be  understood,  or  its  cure  was 
supposed  to  be  within  the  reach  of  human  means. 

As  to  the  state  of  surgery  among  the  early  Egyptians,  we  know  but 
little ;  except  that  it  was  customary,  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  to  embalm 
the  dead — a  process  which  appertains  closely  to  both  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. There  are  some  grounds,  however,  for  suspecting  that  they 
were  more  conversant  with  surgery  than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  it  is 
said  that  on  "  the  ruined  walls  of  the  renownea  temples  of  ancient 
Thebes,  basso-relievos  have  been  found,  displaying  surgical  operations, 
and  instruments  not  far  different  from  some  in  use  in  modern  times." 
Their  medical  practice,  entirely  founded  on  incantation  and  astrology, 
was  sufficiently  simple.  They  divided  the  body  into  thirty-six  parts, 
believing  in  an  equal  number  of  demons,  to  whom  those  parts  were  in- 
trusted ;  and  to  invoke  whose  aid  in  sickness  was  the  principal  duty  of 
the  physician,  each  spirit  being  called  upon  to  cure  his  own  peculiar 
portion. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  operation  of  circumcision  was  performed,  no 
doubt  skilfully  and  dexterously,  though  with  rude  implements,  by  the 
priesthood ;  an  order  which,  for  many  ages,  and  in  many  climes,  con- 
joined cure  of  the  body  with  that  of  the  soul. 

The  earliest  notice  of  our  art  is  from  the  ancient  Greeks ;  who,  it  is 
probable,  had  derived  their  medical  traditions  from  the  Egyptians. 
They  considered  medicine  to  be  of  Divine  origin,  and  its  first  pro- 
fessors, as  they  inform  us,  were  no  less  personages  than  gods  and  sons 
of  gods. 

Medicine  and  surgery,  at  their  birth,  were  conjoined;  and  both 
continued  to  be  practised  indiscriminately,  until  separated  by  the  Ara- 
bian school.     Their  complete  estrangement  occurred,  as  we  have  already 
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Stated,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  first,  surgery 
chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ancient  leecn,  as  the  more  certain 
and  more  obviously  useful  branch  of  his  profession ;  but  ultimately  it 
became  very  secondary  to  medicine,  when  dignified  by  philosophy  and 
priestcraft. 

Chiron  the  Centaur,  bom  in  Thessaly,  is  presumed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  surgery ;  celebrated  for  skilfully  applying  soothing  herbs  to 
wounds  and  bruises.  But  his  fame  is  somewhat  endangered  by  that  of 
^sculapius,  the  son  of  Apollo ;  by  some  held  to  be  the  pupil  of  Chiron, 
by  others,  his  predecessor  and  superior. 

^sculapius  is  supposed  to  have  been  deified,  on  account  of  his  skill, 
about  fifty  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  very  existence,  however, 
has  been  questioned.  Apollo  was  the  original  god  of  physic  among  the 
early  Greeks ;  but  he  appears  to  have  resigned  in  favour  of  ^scula- 
piuB,  whose  temples  became  the  depositories  of  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge;  more  particularly  those  of  Epidaurus,  Cnidos,  Cos,  and 
Pergamus. 

Certain  it  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Celsus,  that  ^sculapius 
is  the  most  ancient  authority  in  surgery.  His  immediate  descendants, 
two  sons,  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  have  been  immortalized  by  Homer. 
They  followed  Agamemnon  to  the  Trojan  war  (b.  c.  1192),  and  there 
their  services  were  so  highly  valued  as  to  assure  them  a  not  uncon- 
spicuous  niche  among  the  neroes  of  the  Iliad.  Of  the  two,  Machaon 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  distinguished.  When  he  is  wounded  by 
Paris,  the  whole  army  is  represented  as  interested  in  his  recovery. 
Even  the  stern  Achilles  inquires  anxiously  after  '^the  wounded  off- 
spring of  the  healing  god;'*  and  the  valiant  Nestor,  to  whose  care  he 
is  intrusted,  is  exhortea  to  unwonted  exertion  in  his  behalf;  '^for  a 
leech  who,  like  him,  knows  how  to  cut  out  darts,  and  relieve  the  smart- 
ing of  wounds  by  soothing  unguents,  is  to  armies  more  in  value  than 
many  other  heroes."  Podalirius  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  reputed 
the  first  of  phlobotomists,  and  probably  the  most  successful,  from  his 
time  to  this :  having  opened  a  vein  in  either  arm  of  the  King  of  Caria's 
daughter,  who  had  oeen  severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  the  house-top ; 
having,  after  her  recovery,  been  rewardea  with  the  hand  of  the  fair 
princess ;  and  having  been  presented  by  her  munificent  father  with  the 
Chersonese  as  her  dowry.  As  to  medicine,  they  seem  to  have  been 
either  ignorant,  or  in  no  great  repute ;  for,  on  the  breaking  out  of  pes- 
tilence m  the  Grecian  camp.  Homer  neglects  them  entirely,  and  applies 
at  once  to  Apollo.  And  even  their  surgical  attainments,  K)r  which  they 
are  celebrated  by  him,  seem  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to  the 
simple  extraction  of  darts  and  other  offensive  weapons,  the  checking  of 
hemorrhage  by  styptics  or  pressure,  and  the  application  of  lenitive 
salves.  The  poet  takes  notice  of  his  warriors  sustaining  fracture  of 
the  bones ;  but  in  such  emergencies  he  adopts  the  same  course  as  in  the 
pestilence,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  the  non-professional  deities ;  from 
which  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  in  those  days  surgery  had  made 
but  little  advancement. 

For  upwards  of  600  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  there  are  scarcely 
any  accounts  of  medicine  and  surgery.    They  seem  to  have  remainea 
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strangely  stationary  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  Their  practice 
was  confined  to  the  Asclepiades,  or  reputed  descendants  of  ^sculapius  ; 
whose  lore  was  orally  communicated  from  father  to  son  in  that  family, 
until  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  received  from  the  great  Hippocrates 
— himself  a  branch  of  the  family,  and  said  to  have  been  the  fifteenth  in 
lineal  descent  from  the  deified  founder.  Th^  Asclepiades,  in  the  course 
of  their  mo^opoly,  established  three  schools  of  medicine :  at  Rhodes,  at 
Gnidos,  and  at  Cos.  The  last  gave  Hippocrates  to  the  world,  and  thus 
attained  a  proud  and  enduring  pre-eminence. 

Pythagoras  (b.  c.  600)  was  the  first  who  brought  philosophy  to  bear 
upon  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  and  led  the  way  in  raising  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science.  Democritus,  the  happy  sage,  likewise  turned 
his  attention  to  medicine  as  a  branch  of  general  philosophy,  and  pur- 
sued it  zealously.  He  lived  in  terms  of  friendship  with  Hippocrates, 
by  whom  he  was  held  in  great  respect.  By  Pythagoras  a  school  at 
Crotona  was  founded,  about  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus ;  espous- 
ing doctrines  somewhat  difierent  from  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidos.  It 
produced  Damocedes,  a  contemporary  of  Pythagoras,  who  seems  to 
have  practised  in  Athens,  an  honoured  and  successful  surgeon.  By 
Polycrates,  king  of  Samos,  he  was  presented  with  two  talents  of  gold 
for  having  cured  him  of  a  troublesome  distemper.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  captive  by  the  Persians.  Their  king,  Darius,  was  intrusted  to 
his  care  for  a  dislocated  ankle,  as  well  as  the  queen,  Atossa,  for  a  can- 
cer of  the  breast ;  and  he  was  soon  loaded  with  honour  and  wealth,  on 
account  of  his  wonderful  cures,  performed  after  the  Egyptian  physi- 
cians, previously  in  attendance,  had  signally  failed. 

But  we  cannot  suppose  such  men  as  Damocedes  and  the  Asclepiades 
to  have  attained  any  great  proficiency  in  surgery ;  for  the  touch  of  a 
dead  body  was  interdicted  as  a  profanation  both  by  Jew  and  Greek,  and 
consequently  they  must  have  been  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  anatomy. 
They  may  have  understood  something  of  the  skeleton,  from  their  prac- 
tice among  fractures  and  dislocations ;  and  they  may  have  formed  some 
general  idea  of  the  viscera,  from  researches  in  comparative  anatomy,  and 
from  instruction  by  the  Egyptians,  whose  practice  in  embalming  afforded 
ampler  scope  for  observation.  But  the  minute  structure  of  the  human 
body  must  have  been  to  them  a  profound  mystery.  And,  knowing  that 
anatomy  is,  was,  and  ever  must  be,  the  foundation  of  true  surgical  know- 
ledge, we  cannot  evade  the  conviction  that  surgery,  though  occasionally 
successful  and  honoured  in  ancient  times,  must  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  rude,  imperfect,  and  uncertain  art.  The  practice  of  its  professors 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  limited ;  consisting  of  little  more  than  the 
binding  up  of  wounds,  and  the  staunching  of  hemorrhage  by  styptics 
and  the  cautery ;  the  extraction  of  darts  and  other  missiles  from  the 
wounds  which  they  had  inflicted ;  phlebotomy,  both  general  and  local ; 
and  cupping  by  scarification.  Whether  they  practised  the  capital  ope- 
rations or  not,  wo  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  their  com- 
parative ignorance  of  anatomy  effectually  deterred  them  from  any  exten- 
sive division  of  the  soft  parts,  as  extremely  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

Hippocrates,  born  in  the  80th  Olympiad,  upwards  of  400  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  did  more  for  medicine  and  surgery  than  all  who  had 
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preceded  him ;  and  indeed  few  of  those  who  have  come  after  have  been 
of  equal  service  to  the  profession.  He  soon  freed  medicine  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  absurdities  with  which  ignorance  and  superstition  had 
invested  it ;  and  through  a  long,  honoured,  and  glorious  life,  he  set  a 
splendid  example  of  persevering  industry,  philosophical  research,  and 
high  moral  worth.  His  fame  soon  raised  the  Coan  school  far  above  its 
rivals.  Though  his  anatomical  knowledge  seems  little  better  than  a 
blending  of  ingenuity  with  error,  yet  he  appears  to  have  had  some  in- 
distinct notions  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  although  Dr.  Pitcairne, 
in  his  "  Solutio  Problematis  de  Inventoribus,"  has  sufficiently  evinced 
that  he  was  very  far  from  anticipating  the  great  discovery  of  Harvey. 
With  all  his  deficiencies,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured,  so  correct  was  his  observation,  and  so  faithful 
his  chronicling  of  disease,  that  many  of  his  descriptions  may  be  fairly 
inserted  in  our  modern  nosologies.  Though  his  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  towards  the  improvement  and  promotion  of  physic,  now  begirt 
with  philosophy,  and  studied  as  a  science ;  and  though  his  practice  was 
principally  confined  to  the  treatment  of  internal  disease,  yet  he  was 
not  wholly  inattentive  to  surgery.  And  his  practice  seems  to  have 
been  tolerably  bold  and  decisive.  For,  in  regard  to  external  disease, 
it  was  with  him  a  maxim,  that  '^  when  medicine  failed,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  knife,  and  when  the  knife  was  unsuccessful,  to  fire;''  a 
remedy  of  which  all  the  ancient  doctors  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
fond,  from  Prometheus  downwards.  Hippocrates  employed  it  not  only 
in  a  variety  of  diseases,  but  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  he  applied 
red-hot  irons  to  the  part ;  sometimes  he  raised  a  conflagration  on  it, 
and  of  it,  by  a  piece  of  wood  dipped  in  boiling  oil,  or  by  burning  a 
roll  of  flax  after  the  manner  of  the  modern  moxa.  He  also  made  use 
of  tents  and  issues,  as  more  gentle  means  of  counter-irritation.  He 
seems  to  have  performed  the  capital  operations  with  boldness  and  suc- 
cess ;  excepting  lithotomy,  the  practice  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  who  made  it  theii*  exclusive  study.  He  however  re- 
commends the  removal  of  calculus,  when  large  and  firmly  lodged  in  the 
kidney,  by  incision ;  adding,  probably  in  apology  for  the  daring  of  the 
procedure,  that  otherwise  there  are  no  hopes  of  a  cure,  and  that  the 
disease  must  prove  fatal.  He  reduced  dislocations,  and  set  fractures, 
but  clumsily  and  cruelly ;  extracted  the  foetus  with  forceps,  when  neces- 
sary; and  both  used  and  abused  the  trepan,  employing  it  not  only 
in  depression  and  other  accidents  of  the  cranium,  but  also  in  cases  of 
headache,  and  other  affections,  to  which  the  operation  is  inapplicable. 
In  cases  of  empyema  and  hydrothorax,  after  ascertaining  by  percussion 
that  fluid  was  present  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  ho  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  an  incision  between  the  ribs  ;  having  allowed  part  of  the  fluid  to 
escape,  he  placed  a  tent  in  the  wound ;  and  by  withdrawing  it  regularly 
once  a  day,  the  whole  was  ultimately  evacuated.  Ho  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  acquainted  with  tetanus  and  spontaneous  gangrene :  observing, 
that  even  minute  wounds  of  tendinous  parts,  as  the  fingers  and  toes,  some- 
times produce  convulsions  which  terminate  fatally ;  and  that  black  spots 
on  the  feet  frequently  increase  to  extensive  gangrene,  and  incurable  morti- 
fications. Some  of  his  practices  have  been  long  and  justly  exploded ;  some 
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have  been  successfully  continued ;  and  others  have,  after  disuse,  been 
revived  as  modern  inventions.  For  example,  his  method  of  ascertaining 
the  presence  or  absence  of  fluid  in  the  chest  was  by  percussion,  and  apply- 
ing the  ear  to  the  part ;  thus  foreshadowing  the  use  of  the  modern  ste- 
thoscope. One  of  his  modes  of  counter-irritation,  we  have  seen,  was  by 
burning  flax  on  the  part,  as  in  the  modern  moxa.  And  he  strongly  re- 
commends the  production  of  eschars  on  the  back  and  breast  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  pulmonary  disease ;  thus  anticipating  the  supposed  valuable 
discoveries  of  a  celebrated  modem  charlatan.  His  writings  are  elegant, 
and  well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  By  them  he  made  posterity  his 
debtor.  But  his  cotemporaries  were  not  insensible  to  his  merits ;  and 
endeavoured  to  reward  them  during  his  life.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos 
voted  him  a  statue  of  gold ;  he  was  more  than  once  crowned  by  the 
Athenians ;  and  though  a  stranger,  was  initiated  into  the  most  sacred 
mysteries  of  their  religion — the  highest  distinction  which  they  coald 
confer.  After  his  death,  universal  and  almost  divine  honours  were  paid 
to  his  memory ;  temples  were  erected  to  him,  and  his  altars  covered  with 
ofierings. 

We  have  already  seen  that  surgery  had  long  been  stationary  before 
the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  and  it  made  but  little  advancement  daring 
many  succeeding  generations.  The  Asclepiades  had  confined  the  know- 
ledge of  medicine  among  themselves.  Hippocrates,  however,  gave  oral 
instructions  in  unatomy,  and  the  art  of  healing ;  and  thus  disclosed  its 
mysteries  to  the  world.  But  few  of  his  disciples  seem  to  have  pro- 
fited much  by  his  liberality.  One  of  them,  his  kinsman  Ctesias,  we  are 
told,  acquired  considerable  renown  for  his  skill ;  and  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  a  battle  fought  against  his  brother 
Cyrus,  was  successful  in  curing  him  of  a  severe  wound,  and  thus  ob- 
tained favour  with  his  captor. 

Plato  began  to  flourish  about  this  time  (b.  g.  370).  But  though  he 
was  connected  with  medicine,  we  cannot  lay  claim  to  him  as  eminent 
in  surgery ;  and  he  was  more  famous  for  his  philosophy  than  his  physic. 
Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  in  surgery,  among  the  more  immediate 
successors  of  Hippocrates,  was  Diodes  Carystus.  He  devoted  more 
attention  to  anatomy  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  was  curious  in 
bandaging  wounds  of  the  head ;  and  invented  the  bellulon,  an  instru- 
ment for  extracting  darts.  Carrying  his  surgery  into  the  practice  of 
medicine,  he  was  not  very  happy  in  the  result.  From  observing  that 
external  wounds,  abscesses,  and  inflammations,  were  attended  with 
fever,  he  supposed  that  general  fever  was  uniformly  occasioned  by  one 
or  more  of  these  causes  operating  internally.  He  followed  Hippocrates 
in  practice,  and,  like  him,  cultivated  his  profession,  "  not  for  lucre  or 
vainglory,  but  from  real  love  of  the  medical  art,  and  a  pure  spirit  of 
humanity.'* 

Praxagoras  of  Cos  was  the  last  of  the  Asclepiades  who  succeeded 
in  leaving  a  name  behind  him.  As  a  surgeon  he  is  reported  to  have 
been  bold  in  the  extreme  ;  incising  the  fauces  freely,  and  excising  por- 
tions of  the  soft  palate,  in  bad  cases  of  cynanche;  and  making  incisions 
into  the  bowels  to  remove  obstructions,  when  milder  measures  failed. 
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He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  distinguish  between  arteries  and 
veins,  and  to  observe  the  pulse  as  an  index  of  the  general  system. 

Aristotle,  the  celebrated  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  although 
not  strictly  in  the  medical  profession,  was  the  promulgator  of  doctrines 
which  for  a  long  time  had  a  powerful  effect  on  medicine.  While  he 
followed  out  the  general  principles  of  the  healing  art,  and  was  curious 
in  anatomical  research — giving  the  aorta  its  name,  and  showing  that  all 
blood-vessels  centre  in  the  heart — ^he  seems  to  have  disdained  to  meddle 
with  the  practical  details,  and  among  the  rest  those  of  surgery. 

On  dismemberment  of  the  vast  empire  of  Macedonia,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  learning  took  up  its  chief  abode  at  Alexandria, 
under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  Soter  (b.  c.  300).  And  here  it  was 
that  popular  prejudice  first  gave  way,  and  permitted  the  examination  of 
dead  bodies  ;  the  greatest  possible  boon  to  the  medical  profession,  inas- 
much as  it  removed  what  had  hitherto  been  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
its  advancement — ignorance  of  human  anatomy.  Herophilus  and  Era- 
sistratus,  the  two  great  heads  of  the  Egyptian  medical  school,  were 
the  first  who  had  an  opportunity  of  practising  human  dissection ;  the 
bodies  of  criminals  having  been  given  to  them  for  that  purpose.  And 
they  consequently,  not  only  corrected  many  errors,  but  made  numerous 
and  important  discoveries  in  anatomy ;  thus  imparting  a  fresh  stimulus, 
and  affording  a  new  and  more  solid  basis,  to  both  medicine  and  surgery. 
By  some  they  have  been  accused  of  carrying  their  enthusiasm,  in  this 
inquiry,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  '^  open  the  bodies  of  living  criminals, 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  physiological  views."  This,  however,  is 
probably  a  mere  exaggeration ;  originating  in  the  horror  with  which 
human  dissection  was  at  first  regarded. 

We  find  even  these  privileged  men  falling  into  most  palpable  mis- 
takes. For  example,  Herophilus  plainly  confounds  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  with  the  nerves.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  names  which  he  gave 
to  many  parts,  still  remain  in  use,  will  of  itself  remind  posterity  how 
much  they  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  anatomical  labours.  He  was 
likewise  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  ancient  times ;  and,  as  well  as 
Erasistratus,  acquired  as  much  fame  for  brilliant  cures  as  for  anatomi- 
cal knowledge.  The  surgical  practice  of  the  latter  was  characterized 
by  peculiar  boldness  and  decision,  and  strongly  marked  with  the  failing 
of  his  time  and  school ;  a  love  of  multiplying  and  inventing  murderous 
implements,  and  a  relentless  use  of  them.  '^  In  schirrosities  and  tu- 
mours of  the  liver,  he  did  not  scruple  to  make  an  ample  division  of  the 
integuments,  and  try  applications  to  that  viscus  itself.  He  followed 
the  same  practice  in  diseases  of  the  spleen ;  which  he  regarded  as  of 
little  consequence  in  the  animal  economy."  And  perhaps  he  was  right 
in  his  supposition,  though  not  in  his  practice.  In  cases  of  retention  of 
urine,  he  made  use  of  the  particular  catheter  which  long  bore  his  name. 

Xenophon  of  Cos,  said  to  have  been  a  follower  of  Erasistratus,  seems 
to  have  been  among  the  first  who  arrested  hemorrhage  from  a  member, 
by  encircling  it  tightly  with  a  ligature.  Mantius,  a  pupil  of  Herophi- 
lus, wrote  a  treatise  on  surgical  dressings,  which  he  rendered  complicated 
in  the  extreme.  Another,  Andreas  of  Carystus,  wrote  on  the  union  of 
fractured  bones,  and  invented  several  ponderous  machines  for  reducinff 
luxations  of  the  femur.    Indeed,  the  surgeons  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
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were  all  distinguished  by  the  nicety  and  complexity  of  their  dressings 
and  bandagings ;  of  which  they  invented  a  great  variety.  Among  them, 
as  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  lithotomy  was  practised  by  particular 
individuals,  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  that  operation.  And 
we  are  told  that  one  of  them,  Ammonius,  employed  an  instrument  by 
means  of  which  ho  broke  down  stones  in  the  bladder ;  plainly  antici- 
pating Giviale,  and  furnishing  a  marked  example  to  the  present  age  of 
the  truth  of  Solomon's  apothegm,  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.''^  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  their  other  practices  might 
have  afforded  equally  striking  examples  of  this  sometimes  unpalatable 
truth.  But  unfortunately  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  famous  national 
library,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar ;  a  calamity  fraught  with  immense 
loss  to  the  healing  art,  as  well  as  to  almost  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge. 

The  arts  and  sciences  followed  the  seat  of  empire,  in  its  transfer  to 
Europe  under  Julius  Caesar ;  and  Rome  became  the  grand  centre  of 
intellectual  illumination.  Notwithstanding  the  shrewd  sense  displayed 
by  the  ancient  Romans  in  most  matters,  it  is  strange,  yet  true,  that  for 
centuries  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  mere  plebeian  rabble  to  the 
censor,  had  entertained  an  abhorrence  of  practitioners  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  trusted  for  cures  to  spells  and  incantations.  Indeed, 
public  edicts  were  issued,  "discouraging  all  countenance  to  the  pro- 
fessed exercise  of  physic,  and  recommending  faith  in  traditionary  pre- 
scriptions and  religious  rites."  Cato  the  censor  managed  the  sick  of 
his  own  family  according  to  the  terms  of  this  edict,  and  gravely  wrote 
down  the  words  of  incantation  for  curing  dislocation  or  fracture.  For 
nearly  the  first  six  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  Rome,  accordingly, 
had  no  regular  practitioner  of  medicine.  The  first  we  read  of  was 
Archagathus,  a  Greek,  from  the  Alexandrian  school ;  who  practised  in 
Rome,  chiefly  as  a  surgeon,  during  the  consulates  of  Lucius  ^milius 
and  Marcus  Livius.  At  first,  his  surgical  skill  obtained  for  him  no 
inconsiderable  fame ;  but  the  ancient  prejudice  soon  revived  in  full 
vigour.  An  enraged  populace — perhaps  not  without  some  reason,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  the  knife  and  cautery — 
compelled  him  not  only  to  suspend  his  practice ;  but,  changing  his 
original  title  of  "healer  of  wounds"  to  that  of  "executioner,"  caused 
him  to  be  banished  from  the  Roman  capital.  Afterwards,  however,  a 
native  of  Bithynia,  assuming  the  name  of  Asclepiades  (b.  c.  96),  estab- 
lished himself  in  tolerable  repute ;  by  virtue  of  insinuating  manners, 
shrewd  common  sense,  and  the  performance  of  several  fortunate  cures 
"tuto,  cito,  et  jucundo."     But  with  him  we  have  little  concern.     For 

^  A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  the  narrative  of  his 
visit  to  Pompeii.  **  The  Dilator  or  Speculum,  for  which  Mr.  Weiss  of  the  Strand  ob* 
tained  so  much  repute  a  few  years  ago,  has  its  exact  prototype  in  the  Bourbon  Museum 
at  Naples.  The  coincidence  in  such  an  ingenious  contrivance  would  be  absolutely  mira- 
culous ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  a  key  to  the  similitude,  which  destroys  the  charm  of 
astonishment.  A  crafty  Frenchman  imitated  from  memory,  and  with  some  awkward 
deviations,  the  Pompcian  Speculum,  and  passed  it  off  as  his  own.  Weiss  improved  upon 
the  Frenchman,  and  hit  upon  the  exact  construction  of  the  original !  Many  modern 
discoveries  may  probably  have  originated  in  the  same  way." 
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his  sagacity  soon  taught  him,  that  it  was  essential  to  his  welfare  to  avoid 
the  unpopular  practice  of  surgical  operations ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
confined  himself  entirely  to  the  apparently  less  hurtful  administration 
of  medicine.  The  only  important  traces  of  his  surgical  practice  are, 
that  in  ascites  he  practised  and  recommended  discharge  of  the  accumu- 
lated fluid,  by  minute  punctures  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  and  that 
for  quinsy,  which  term  probably  comprehended  many  of  the  various 
acute  diseases  of  the  throat  now  known  and  distinguished,  he  not  only 
employed  bold  bloodletting,  local  and  general,  by  the  lancet  and  by 
cupping,  but  also  had  recourse  to  scarification  of  the  fauces,  and  even 
attempted  larvngotomy.  By  novel  and  successful  cures  in  his  medical 
practice,  and  frequent  indulgence  in  skilful  quackery,  he  obtained  great 
personal  reputation ;  and  so  far  overcame  popular  prejudice,  as  to  estab- 
lish a  tolerably  fair  field  in  Rome  for  future  practitioners.  He  was  the 
contemporary  of  Caesar,  and  the  personal  friend  of  Cicero.  The  latter 
is  eloquent  in  his  praise ;  and,  through  him,  seems  to  have  formed  a 
high  estimate  of  the  medical  character.  "Nothing,**  says  he,  "brings 
men  nearer  to  the  gods,  than  by  giving  health  to  their  fellow-creatures." 
And  it  would  thus  seem  that,  in  his  time  at  least,  the  ancient  grudge 
against  the  doctors  had  abated  in  Rome. 

Among  the  disciples  and  immediate  followers  of  Asclepiades,  was 
Cassius,  described  as  latro-Sophista ;  who  left  behind  him  several  works 
on  anatomical  and  surgical  subjects.  In  one  of  the  latter,  he  distinctly 
accounts  for  injuries  on  one  side  of  the  head  producing  paralysis  on 
the  other,  from  decussation  of  the  nervous  fibres ;  a  tolerable  proof  that 
he  was  not  only  a  good  anatomist  for  the  time,  but  also  an  observant 
practitioner. 

Rome  itself  did  not  produce  a  single  medical  practitioner  of  any 
reputation,  before  the  age  of  Aulus  Cornelius  Celsus ;  although  he  him- 
self chooses  to  be  complimentary  to  some  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
"Tryphon,  Euelpistus,  and  Meges,  the  most  learned  of  them  all." 
Celsus,  the  contemporary  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  likened  to  Hippo- 
crates for  the  quantity  of  his  sound  practical  information,  and  to  Cicero 
for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  Christianity, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Galen.'  In  his  celebrated 
medical  work,  he  places  great  reliance  on  Hippocrates  and  Asclepiades, 
more  particularly  the  latter,  and  gives  a  complete  and  excellent  digest 
of  all  the  true  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  of  his  times ;  although  it 
is  not  certain  that  he  himself  either  practised  medicine  or  operated  in 
surgery.  "  Of  his  surgical  operations  and  remarks,  many  are  yet  far 
from  being  obsolete,  and  impress  us  with  a  high  idea  of  his  ingenuity 
and  judgment.     His  mode  of  performing  lithotomy  (on  the  gripe)  has 

*  A  Life  of  GelBOS  by  Joannes  Rhodius  is  subjoined  to  a  second  edition  of  a  work  of 
that  learned  Dane,  entitled  '*  De  Aoia  IHssertatio,  ad  Comelii  Ceisi  mentem,  qua  simul 
uniTersa  Fibnlie  ratio  ezplicatnr."  Hafbin,  1672,  4to.  We  must  likewise  refer  our 
philological  readers  to  **  Jo.  Baptistie  Morgagni  in  Aur.  Com.  Celsnm  et  Q.  Ser.  Samoni- 
cam  Epistola*,  in  quibus  de  utrinsque  Anctoris  variis  Editionibns,  Libris  quoqne  manu- 
Mcriptis,  et  Commentatoribns  disseHtar.*'  Hagfe-Com.  1724,  4to.  The  preenomen  of 
Celsus  appears  to  haye  been  Aulus,  and  not  Aurelius,  which  is  a  **nomen  gentile.''  See 
Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Latina,  torn,  ii.,  p.  87,  edit.  Emesti. 
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been  in  recent  times  warmly  defended  by  Heister,  especially  as  appli- 
cable to  children.  He  describes  the  operation  for  cataract  by  depres- 
sion, and  the  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pnpil.  The  whole  of  his 
account  of  injuries  of  the  head  is  admirable,  and  evinces  wonderful  tact 
and  discrimination.  His  rules  for  distinguishing  fracture,  and  for  the 
application  of  the  trepan,  have  been  highly  eulogized ;  nor  is  what  he 
says  about  contrecoups  less  accurate.  He  is  the  first  who  has  remarked 
that  there  may  be  rupture  of  a  vessel  within  the  cranium  without  frac- 
ture or  depression."  And  he  is  the  first  who  recommended  the  appli- 
cation of  ligatures  to  a  wounded  artery,  with  the  view  of  arresting  its 
hemorrhage,  after  pressure  has  failed.  He  improved  amputation,  an 
operation  then  not  much  in  use ;  and  recommended  its  adoption  in  cases 
of  gangrene  from  external  causes.  He  is  minute  in  his  details  as  to 
the  treatment  of  fracture  and  dislocation.  His  description  of  carbuncle 
is  good,  and  its  treatment  similar  to  that  now  pursued ;  namely,  free 
application  of  the  strongest  escharotics  to  the  gangrened  part.  He  de- 
scribes several  species  of  hernia,  and  gives  directions  for  their  reduction ; 
and  also  mentions  the  operation  for  hare-lip.  "  It  would  be  endless, 
however  to  particularise.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  the  exact  state  of 
surgical  knowledge  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  may  turn 
to  the  pages  of  Gelsus,  with  hopes  of  gratification  which  will  not  be 
disappointed." 

He  relates  an  interesting  anecdote  of  Hippocrates,  illustrative  of  his 
abuse  of  the  trepan.  '^  Knowing  and  skilful  as  he  was,  he  once  mistook 
a  fracture  of  the  skull  for  a  natural  suture ;  and  was  afterwards  so  in- 
genuous as  to  confess  his  mistake,  and  leave  it  on  record."  To  this  he 
adds,  ''  This  was  acting  like  a  truly  great  man.  Little  geniuses,  con- 
scious to  themselves  that  they  have  nothing  to  spare,  cannot  bear  the 
least  diminution  of  their  prerogative,  nor  sufier  themselves  to  depart 
from  any  opinion  which  they  have  embraced,  how  false  and  pernicious 
soever  that  opinion  may  be ;  while  the  man  of  real  ability  is  always 
ready  to  make  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  errors,  especially  in  a 
profession  where  it  is  of  importance  to  posterity  to  read  the  truth ;"  a 
moral  which  cannot  be  too  often  forced  upon  our  attention. 

Aretaeus,  born  in  Cappadocia,  practised  in  Rome,  probably  about  the 
time  of  Domitian  (a.  d.  50-80).  He  was  the  first  who  made  use  of 
blisters ;  using  cantharides  for  that  purpose.  He  brought  the  operation 
of  bronchotomy  into  disuse ;  conceiving  that  the  untoward  symptoms  of 
suffocation  were  increased  thereby,  and  that  the  wound  was  incapable 
of  healing.  Dissection  in  his  time  was  prohibited  under  the  severest 
penalties.  His  anatomical  knowledge  was  therefore  neither  profound 
nor  exact ;  "  nevertheless,  he  had  the  sound  penetration  to  regard  ana- 
tomy as  the  only  legitimate  basis  on  which  either  medical  or  surgical 
science  could  rest."  Rufus,  the  Ephesian,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  (a.  d.  96-117),  was  a  zealous  anatomist 
and  surgeon ;  and  has  left  a  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  He  tied  an  artery  which  had  been  wounded  in  venesection, 
and  become  aneurismal,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  From  the  time  of 
Gelsus,  the  aneurismal  formations,  if  treated  at  all,  had  hitherto  been 
attacked  exclusively  by  incision,  and  the  actual  cautery. 
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Heliodorus,  the  celebrated  physician  of  Trajan,  has  left  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  injuries  of  the  head.  Antyllus,  by  some  said  to 
have  been  almost  a  contemporary,  by  others  not  to  have  flourished  till 
A.  D.  340,  was  a  zealous  and  successful  surgeon.  He  boldly  recommends 
bronchotomy,  in  cases  of  threatened  suffocation  induced  by  disease  of 
the  throat ;  and,  in  inflammatory  affections  of  emergency,  advises  arte- 
riotomy  in  preference  to  venesection,  showing  that  excessive  loss  of 
blood  thereby  need  not  be  dreaded — being  readily  prevented  by  dividing 
the  artery  completely  across.  He  continued  the  use  of  the  ligature,  in 
the  operation  for  aneurism,  begun  by  Bufus ;  his  method  being  to  tie  the 
artery  above  and  below  the  tumour ;  then  to  incise  the  cyst,  and  pro- 
cure its  closure  by  granulation.  He  also  alludes  to  the  operation  for 
cataract  by  extraction ;  which  he,  however,  recommends  very  cautiously, 
and  only  when  the  cataract  is  small.  He  obtained  the  radical  cure 
of  hydrocele,  by  free  incision  of  the  parts. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  Archigenes  the 
Syrian  settled  in  Rome ;  and  distinguished  himself  in  both  medicine 
and  surgery.  His  writings,  which  were  chiefly  confined  to'  the  latter 
subject,  are  unfortunately  lost.  Between  Gelsus  and  Galen,  however, 
we  meet  with  no  great  Boman  writer  on  medicine  or  surgery.  These 
were  among  the  last  of  the  liberal  arts  that  were  encouraged  by  the 
Bomans ;  and  the  proud  patricians,  refusing  to  educate  any  of  their 
family  to  such  a  profession,  the  medical  practitioners  of  Bome  were  at 
first  importations  from  Greece  and  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  self- 
educated  slaves  and  freedmen.^ 

Claudius  Galenus  was  born  at  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  ISlst 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  After  studying  at  Smyrna  and  Corinth,  he 
completed  his  medical  education  at  Alexandria,  and  ultimately  settled 
in  Bome ;  where  he  soon  obtained  a  great  reputation,  both  as  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner  and  as  a  public  lecturer  on  anatomy.  Professional 
jealousy  of  his  talents,  however,  drove  him  from  Bome ;  to  which  he 
did  not  return  until  recalled  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  young  Emperor  Commodns ;  with 
whom,  as  well  as  with  the  public,  he  rose  to  great  favour.  A  man  of 
great  erudition,  brilliant  genius,  and  indomitable  industry,  he  produced 
works  which  exerted  a  most  powerful  and  extensive  influence  over 
medical  practice.  He  has  the  merit  of  rescuing  medical  inquiry  from 
the  chaos  in  which  he  found  it,  and  restoring  it  to  the  paths  of  light 
and  nature.  His  fame  indeed  was  so  great  as  to  prove,  in  one  sense, 
detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the  medical  profession ;  inasmuch  as 

*  On  thU  labjeot,  »  remarkable  oontroTeray  took  plaee  in  England  during  the  earlier 
part  of  last  centary.  It  was  occasioned  by  Dr.  Mead's  **  Oratio  AnniTersaria  Har- 
▼eiana,  in  Theatro  R.  Medicomm  Londinensium  Collegii  habita,  ad  diem  xviii.  Ooto- 
bris,  MDOoxxiii.  A^jecta  est  Dissertatio  de  Nnmmis  quibusdam  a  Smyrnseis  in  Medi- 
corum  honorem  percassis."  Lend.  1724,  4to.  This  was  followed  by  a  publication  of  Dr. 
Middleton,  *'  De  Medioorum  apud  Teteres  Romanes  degentium  Conditione  Dissertatio ; 
qua,  contra  Tiros  celeberrimos  Jacobum  Sponium  et  Richardum  Meadium,  seryilem 
atque  ignobilem  eam  fuisse  ostendltur.*'  Cantab.  1726,  4 to.  To  this  dissertation  Dr. 
Ward  of  Gresham  College  published  an  answer  in  1727:  Middleton  published  the  first 
part  of  a  defence  in  1728,  and  Ward  having  r^oined  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
nis  antagonist  prepared  a  second  part,  of  which  Dr.  lieberden  printed  a  few  copies  in 
1761,  eleven  years  after  the  author's  death. 
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his  opinions  were  received  as  oracular  in  the  schools  of  all  the  civilized 
countries,  for  no  less  a  period  than  1300  years ;  thus  seriously  retarding 
further  investigation.  His  works  were  both  numerous  and  elaborate; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  seems  to  have  been  debarred  from  the  study  of 
the  groundwork  of  his  profession,  human  anatomy.  His  dissections 
appear  to  have  been  limited  to  the  simiae  and  other  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, as  most  resembling  the  human  structure ;  though  on  one  occasion 
"he  felicitates  himself  on  the  opportunities  he  had  enjoyed  of  examining 
two  skeletons  preserved  in  Alexandria,  and  recommends  all  anxious  to 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  osteology  to  repair  to  that  city."  In 
his  early  years,  he  practised  surgery  at  Pergamus  with  marked  success. 
But,  in  Rome,  he  seems  to  have  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to 
medicine  ;  excepting  the  occasional  performance  of  phlebotomy.  Pro- 
bably the  valorous  Romans  had  not  yet  lost  their  hatred  and  dread  of 
the  terrible  operations  of  surgery.  Like  others,  however,  he  was  still 
so  much  of  a  general  practitioner,  as  to  practise  pharmacy  as  well  as 
medicine,  with  a  little  of  surgery :  and  he  himself  informs  us  that  he 
had  a  drug-shop  in  the  Via  Sacra.  "  He  established  two  general  principles 
as  the  basis  of  all  surgery :  synthesis,  or  the  reunion  of  parts ;  diaeresis, 
or  their  complete  division,  as  by  amputation  or  extirpation.  In  four 
cases  he  detected  luxation  of  the  femur  backwards,  a  variety  not  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates :  and  records  two  instances  of  spontaneous  luxa- 
tion of  the  same  bone.  He  also  treats  of  more  than  one  species  of 
hernia.  But  although  in  his  writings  we  meet  with  a  few  bold  chirur- 
gical  attempts,  as  in  the  application  of  the  trepan  to  the  sternum  in  a 
case  of  empyema ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  his  surgery  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  fomentations,  oint- 
ments, and  plasters  for  external  afiFections ;  together  with  the  art  of 
bandaging,  a  love  for  which  he  necessarily  acquired  at  the  Alexandrian 
schools ;  and  the  employment  of  complicated  machinery  in  fracture  and 
dislocations."  His  researches  were  not  limited  to  medical  science,  but 
comprehended  literature  and  philosophy.^ 

The  early  Christians  are  alleged  to  have  unfortunately  injured  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  by  attributing  to  martyrs  and  their  relics  the  power 
of  healing  wounds  and  curing  diseases ;  "  acknowledging  the  active  inter- 
ference of  demons  and  blessed  spirits  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  leaving 
true  philosophy  in  total  abandonment." 

A  Cimmerian  gloom  was  now  fast  overspreading  the  world,  by  which 
science  and  art  were  destined  to  be  long  obscured;  and,  shortly  after 
the  time  of  Galen,  we  accordingly  find  the  medical,  along  with  the  other 
sciences,  encompassed  by  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
One  or  two  names,  however,  occur  worthy  of  notice ;  but  more  from 
having  preserved  than  advanced  medical  knowledge.  Oribasius,  a  pupil 
of  Zeno,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (a.  d.  350),  whose 

'  Here  we  must  refer  our  classical  readers  to  a  most  important  collection  published 
under  the  title  of  ''Medicorum  Grfl>corum  Opera  quoc  exstant.  Editionem  curayit  B. 
Carolus  Gottlob  Kuhn,  Professor  Physiologies  et  Pathologios  in  Literarum  Universitate 
Lipsiensi  Publicus  Ordinarius."  Lipsias,  1821-80,  26  torn.  8vo.  Three  of  the  volumes 
are  each  divided  into  two  parts.  This  collection  includes  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
AretsDus,  Dioscorides,  and  Qalen.  Dioscorides  was  edited  by  Sprengel,  and  the  other 
writers  bj  Kuhn. 
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friendship  he  enjoyed ;  and  became  a  celebrated  practitioner,  as  well  as 
of  great  importance  in  the  state.  His  works  are  principally  compila- 
tions, though  judicious  and  useful.  His  surgery  is  marked  with  timidity ; 
discouraging  operations,  except  in  most  extreme  cases ;  and  is  chiefly 
confined  to  unguents  and  embrocations.  He  abstracted  blood  locally, 
by  making  deep  and  extensive  scarifications,  or  rather  incisions,  with 
the  knife ;  a  proceeding  somewhat  resembling  the  important  modern 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  but  adopted  under  different 
circumstances,  and  with  other  objects  in  view. 

During  the  fifth  century,  the  west  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the 
Huns,  Goths,  Alans,  and  Lombards.  Science  greatly  suffered  in  con- 
sequence ;  and  no  name  worthy  of  remembrance  is  to  be  found,  until, 
about  two  centuries  after  Oribasius,  appeared  Aetius  (a.d.  550),  a  native 
of  Amida,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  ''His  surgical 
writings  are  copious  and  valuable.  His  opinions  were  guided  by  expe- 
rience, and  his  methods  of  management  and  cure  are  characterized  by 
much  caution  and  discrimination.  We  find  a  variety  of  surgical  queries 
and  suggestions,  which  had  escaped  Cclsus  and  Galen :  as  well  as  the 
description  of  several  diseases  which  have  been  omitted  by  Paulus 
iBgineta.  He  recommended  and  practised  scarification  of  the  legs  in 
anasarca ;  and  made  free  use  of  both  the  actual  and  potential  cauteries. 
He  cut  out  hemorrhoidal  tumours ;  operated  for  aneurism ;  tried  to 
dissolve  urinary  calculi,  by  the  administration  of  internal  remedies ;  and 
has  given  a  series  of  interesting  chapters  on  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines followed  by  abscess,  on  encysted  tumours,  on  the  varieties  of  her- 
nia, on  diseases  of  the  testicle  and  castration,  on  the  pricks  of  the  nerves 
and  tendons,  and,  in  fact,  on  almost  every  important  branch  of  surgical 
knowledge."  If,  mixed  up  with  these,  we  find  some  things  which  the 
matured  experience  of  ages  has  abolished,  it  is  less  to  be  marvelled  at, 
than  that  surgery  was  already  enriched  with  so  many  valuable  facts  and 
observations."  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  reduction  of  fractures  and 
dislocations,  whence  it  has  been  plausibly  inferred,  "  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood quacks  were  at  that  time  in  complete  possession  of  this  branch  of 
practice.  Better  were  it  for  society  that  it  was  quite  out  of  their  hands 
now !"  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  open  up  a  field  of  medical 
inquiry,  which  has  since  been  so  successfully  cultivated — the  nature  and 
composition  of  urinary  calculi.  He  appears  to  have  turned  much  of  his 
attention  to  diseases  of  the  eye ;  and  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  the  dra- 
cunculus  or  Guinea- worm. 

Alexander  of  Trallis,  a  famous  physician  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  was  an  author  of  more  originality 
than  either  Oribasius  or  Aetius.  He  wrote  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
on  fractures.  But  both  treatises  have  been  lost ;  which  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as,  with  this  exception,  he  confined  himself  entirely  to  in- 
ternal disease. 

The  celebrated  Paulus  .Slgineta,  also  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  made  both  large  and  valu- 
able contributions  to  surgery.  He  frequently  performed  the  operations 
which  he  describes ;  and  abandoned  the  labours  of  the  mere  theorist, 
for  the  more  valuable  results  of  practical  observation  and  experience. 
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^'  His  sixth  book  has  been  considered  by  many,  and  not  without  reason, 
as  the  best  body  of  surgical  knowledge,  previous  to  the  revival  of  letters." 
He  recommended  bleeding  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
part  affected,  in  preference  to  general  bloodletting,  because  more  effec- 
tual; and,  for  the  like  reason,  opened  the  temporal  artery  m  cases 
of  very  severe  ophthalmia.  He  had  recourse  to  copious  venesection, 
with  the  view  of  accelerating  painful  descent  of  calculus  in  the 
ureter.  He  opened  internal  abscesses  by  caustics,  and  defined  the 
points  at  which  he  thought  it  advisable  to  perform  paracentesis  in  the 
different  alleged  species  of  ascites.  In  lithotomy,  having  first  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  calculus,  by  the  rectum,  he 
made  his  incision,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  perineum,  as  recommended 
by  Celsus,  but  to  one  side  of  the  raphe,  as  is  now  practised.  Of  the 
impropriety  of  extensive  incision  of  the  bladder,  he  seems  to  have  been 
well  aware ;  directing  that  the  external  wound  should  be  much  freer 
than  the  internal,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  in  extent  merely  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  passage  of  the  stone.  While  Celsus  limited  the 
operation  to  patients  between  nine  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  sanc- 
tions its  performance  after  the  age  of  puberty ;  but  admits  that  the 
chances  of  success  increase  with  the  youth  of  the  patient.  He  described 
more  than  one  variety  of  aneurism,  pointing  out  those  cases  in  which  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  attempt  a  cure  by  operation ;  and  extended  this 
to  the  aneurisms  of  the  head  and  joints,  excepting  only  those  of  the 
groin,  arm-pit,  and  neck,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  tumours  of  the 
arm  alone,  as  had  been  done  by  Aetius.  All  aneurisms,  excepting 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  which  he  clearly  and  accurately  distinguished, 
he  conceived  to  originate  in  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  artery.  He 
performed  extirpation  of  the  mamma,  by  crucial  incision ;  and  practised 
both  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy.  He  is  the  first  who  seems  to  have 
performed  the  latter  operation,  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  respiration 
during  occlusion  of  the  larynx ;  but,  naturally  enough,  falls  into  the 
error  of  transverse  instead  of  longitudinal  incision.  He  describes  diffe- 
rent species  of  hernia,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  operate  when  the  tumour 
became  strangulated.  He  is  also  the  first  who  treats  of  fracture  of  the 
patella.  He  was  pre-eminent  as  an  accoucheur,  and  was  the  originator 
of  the  obstetric  operation  of  embryotomy. 

From  the  time  of  Paulus,  we  find  no  Greek  or  Roman  surgeon  of 
note,  until  the  appearance  of  Actuarius ;  a  Greek,  who  practised  with 
great  distinction  at  Constantinople,  probably  about  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  but  at  what  exact  period  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. Among  his  writings  are  found  several  surgical  treatises,  which, 
however,  possess  no  greater  merit  than  as  compilations  from  previous 
authors.^ 

Having  thus  traced  surgery  from  its  origin,  through  the  Egyptian, 

I  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  a  very  erudite  surgeon,  practising  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen, 
has  published  the  first  Tolume  of  *<The  Medical  Works  of  Paulus  ^gineta,  the  Greek 
Physician,  translated  into  English :  with  a  copious  commentary,  containing  a  compre- 
hensiye  view  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Uie  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians,  on  aU 
subjects  connected  with  medicine  and  surgery/'  Lond.  1834,  8vo.  And  the  whole  works 
of  Paulus  have  been  published,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  three  volumes ; 
by  the  Sydenham  Society;  1844-47. 
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Greek,  and  Roman  dynasties,  we  come  to  notice  the  prolongation  of  its 
feeble  existence  in  Arabia.*  From  Alexandria,  captured  by  the  Sara- 
cens under  Amrou  in  640,  knowledge  was  gradually  communicated  to 
Arabia.  Its  people  became  acquainted  with  medicine  through  the 
medium  of  translations  of  the  Greek  authors ;  and  the  '^  seat  of^earning 
was  transferred  for  a  time,  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Gross  to  the 
empire  of  the  Crescent ;  from  the  classic  shores  of  Italy  and  Greece,  to 
the  warlike  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  the  fiery  descendants  of  Ishmael." 
Many  valuable  manuscripts,  rescued  from  the  savage  destruction  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  were  carefully  transcribed  or  translated  into  the 
Syriac  or  Arabic  languages,  and  dispersed  in  various  directions.  The 
first  Arabic  translation  was  made  about  the  year  683,  by  Maserjawaihus, 
a  native  of  Syria ;  but  the  most  eminent  in  this  labour  was  Honain, 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  ^Hhe  translator,''  a  Christian,  bom  at  Hira 
in  764.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  college  was  founded 
at  Bagdat  by  the  Caliph  Almansor ;  and  there  medicine  obtained  a  per- 
manent footing,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  far-famed  Caliph  Haroun 
al  Raschid.  rublic  hospitals  and  laboratories  were  founded  by  him  for 
the  benefit  of  students ;  who  are  said  to  have  amounted  at  one  time  to 
no  fewer  than  six  thousand,  consisting  chiefly  of  Christians  banished  on 
account  of  their  relieion.  And  the  Caliph  Almamon  surpassed  even  his 
predecessors  in  munificent  patronage,  extended  to  every  department  of 
art  and  science ;  and  in  unwearied  exertions  to  restore  and  propagate 
the  various  branches  of  learning.  By  supplication  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Grecian  emperors  to  send  him  many  works  in  philosophy ;  and, 
employing  the  best  interpreters  to  be  found,  he  ordered  all  these  books 
to  be  translated,  and  encouraged  the  industrious  study  of  them  by  his 
own  personal  example.  The  medical  school  at  Jondisabour,  the  capital 
of  Chorassan,  established  by  Sapores  the  First,  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  had  by  this  time  risen  to  great  celebrity ;  and  from 
it  Rhazes,  Hally  Abbas,  and  Avicenna  derived  their  medical  education. 
Mesne  lived  during  the  caliphate  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  in  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  Serapion  during  that  of  Almamon,  about  a  century 
later ;  both  eminent  medical  men  in  their  time,  but  both  pure  physicians. 
The  first  Arabian  worthy  in  the  surgical  department  was  the  cele- 
brated Rhazes,  who  presided  over  an  hospital  at  Bagdat  in  the  end  of 
the  ninth  and  beginning  of  the  tenth  centuries.  His  works  are  not  re- 
markable for  anatomical  knowledge ;  which  is  not  surprising,  since  the 
study  of  anatomy  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Mahommedan  religion ; 
and  consequently  the  Arabians  had  to  rest  contented  with  the  writings 
of  the  Greeks  on  that  subject.  "One  of  their  religious  prejudices 
against  dissection  was,  that  the  soul  did  not  instantly  forsake  the  body, 
but  lingered  in  some  particular  portion  of  it  for  some  time  after  appa- 
rent dissolution,  so  that  the  dismemberment  of  it  might  be  a  species  of 
hideous  martyrdom;'*  a  very  sufficient  reason  why  the  professor  of  such 

1  Le  Clero,  Histoire  de  U  Medeoine.  Oeneye,  1696,  8to.  Amst  1728,  4to.  Freind's 
Hiitorj  of  Phjsick,  from  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  beginniDg  of  the  sixteeiith  century. 
Lond.  1725-6,  2  toIs.  8to.  Le  Clerc  only  continues  the  history  till  the  age  of  Galen. 
The  literary  history  of  the  Greek  physicians  may  be  sought  in  the  Bibliotheea  Orceca  of 
Fabricius. 
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a  belief  should  strenuously  object  to  the  anatomization  of  himself  and 
his  friends.  Rhazes  is  the  first  who  has  described  spina  ventosa  and 
spina  bifida.  Of  the  real  nature  of  the  latter,  however,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  clear  idea.  Regarding  cancer,  he  advised  that 
the  knifc  should  never  be  used,  except  when  the  disease  was  limited, 
and  the  whole  tumour  could  be  completely  removed ;  condemning  the 
opposite  procedure,  as  cruel  and  unavailing ;  an  opinion  which  after 
experience  has  shown  to  be  most  just  and  true.  In  bites  from  rabid  ani- 
mals, he  first  cauterized  the  wounds,  and  then  prescribed  emetics  to  expel 
^^the  black  bile,''  an  evacuation  considered  most  essential  to  the  cure. 
His  account  of  hernia  is  better  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
writers.  His  works  on  surgery,  however,  are  little  more  than  compi- 
lations from  Hippocrates,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  and  Paulus.  His  confi- 
dence in  oculism  does  not  seem  to  have  been  great ;  for,  having  in  his 
old  age  become  blind  from  cataract,  he  could  not,  though  urged,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  undergo  an  operation  for  its  removal.  In  his  time, 
lithotomy,  and  some  other  operations,  seem  to  have  been  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  juggling  impostors. 

Hally  Abbas,  surnamed  the  Magician,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  acquirements,  lived  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
His  great  work,  the  Al-meleky,  written  about  the  year  980,  is,  in  its 
anatomical  and  physiological  department,  a  mere  transcript  from  the 
Greeks ;  and  his  surgery  possesses  but  few  peculiarities.  "  From  the 
idea  that  caustics  were  efiScacious  when  a  redundancy  of  the  humours 
flowed  to  a  particular  part,  he  recommended  their  application  for  the 
cure  of  hydrocele.  In  the  management  of  dropsical  affections,  his 
attention  was  always  directed  to  the  remote  causes ;  and  he  preferred 
puncturing  in  the  linea  alba,  a  little  below  the  umbilicus,  for  the  relief 
of  ascites.'* 

Avicenna,  who  divides  with  Rhazes  the  honour  of  having  first  intro- 
duced chemistry  into  physic,  flourished  later  than  the  two  preceding 
Arabians.  He  was  termed,  in  his  day,  the  Prince  of  Physicians ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  almost  miraculous  for  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  knowledge.  He  was  born  in  980,  and  died  in  1036 ; 
without  a  rival,  either  in  the  medical  profession  or  in  general  science. 
In  his  great  medical  work,  the  Canon,  the  surgical  department  is  not 
altogether  forgotten,  but  holds  a  second  place  to  physic ;  indeed,  before 
the  appearance  of  Albucasis,  surgery  seems  to  have  been  all  but  extinct 
amongst  the  Arabians.  He  has  distinguished  between  closure  of  the 
pupil  and  cataract ;  and  in  operating  for  the  latter  recommends  depres- 
sion ;  extraction  he  considers  a  very  dangerous  experiment.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  to  him  we  owe  the  first  use  of  the  flexible  catheter,  as  also 
of  the  instrument  commonly  known  as  Hey's  saw.  His  works  are  said 
to  have  remained  the  oracles  of  medical  knowledge  for  nearly  six  hun- 
dred years. 

Albucasis,  who  died  in  1122,  exerted  himself  more  than  his  prede- 
cessors in  behalf  of  surgery ;  which,  by  his  own  account,  he  found  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition  ;  and  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  surgical 
writer.  Cauteries  and  caustics  seem  to  have  been  his  favourite  reme- 
dies ;  and  he  becomes  enraptured  when  speaking  of  the  "  divine  and 
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secret  virtnes"  of  fire  surgically  employed.  The  actual  cautery  he 
looked  upon  with  veneration,  and  describes  more  than  fifty  affections 
in  which  his  experience  had  found  it  beneficial.  He  is  minute  in  his 
directions  for  its  application,  and  forbids  its  use,  ^'  except  by  persons 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  frame,  and  the  position  of  the 
nerve9y  tendons,  veins,  and  arteries;*'  from  which  latter  circumstance, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  he  himself  was  in  the 
habit  of  roasting  his  unfortunate  patients.  He  checked  arterial  hemor- 
rhage by  his  favourite  method  of  cauterization;  but  also  employed 
styptics,  as  well  as  complete  division  of  the  vessel,  and  ligature.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  remark,  that  it  is  by  the  formation 
of  a  coagulum  in  the  orifice  of  an  artery  that  its  calibre  is  closed 
and  hemorrhage  arrested.  He  has  described  a  particular  instrument 
of  his  own  For  the  cure  of  fistula  lachrymalis,  and  the  needle  used  by 
the  surgeons  of  Irak  for  cataract.  He  speaks  of  operating  for  the  re- 
lief of  hydrocephalus,  but  the  success  of  the  practice  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  greater  then  than  in  its  revival  in  our  time ;  for  he  confesses 
that  he  knew  of  but  one  successful  case,  and  therefore  does  not  recom- 
mend the  operation.  He  seems  to  have  been  conversant  with  the  mode  of 
removing  tumours  by  ligature,  when  the  knife  k  inexpedient ;  he  advises 
amputation  in  gangrene  of  the  extremities ;  and  is  the  first  who  has 
described  the  mode  of  extracting  calculus  by  incision,  in  the  female. 
His  method  of  lithotomy  resembled  that  practised  by  Paulus  wdBgineta ; 
and,  like  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  bold  in  puncturing  and  excising 
the  tonsils,  in  removing  the  uvula  when  obstinately  relaxed,  and  in  ex- 
tracting polypous  tumours  from  the  fauces.  He  mentions  bronchocele 
as  occurring  most  frequently  among  women ;  but,  fond  of  the  knife  and 
cautery  as  he  was,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  employed  either  for  the 
removal  of  that  tumour.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  of  '^  an  ignorant  operator 
who,"  in  attempting  extirpation  of  a  bronchocele,  "  by  wounding  the 
arteries  of  the  neck,  killed  the  patient  upon  the  spot."  He  invented  the 
probang,  for  dislodging  foreign  bodies  from  the  gullet ;  and  in  wounds 
of  the  intestines  practised  union  of  the  divided  parts  by  suture,  more 
than  once  with  success.  Though  thus  bold  in  his  operations,  and,  like 
all  the  Arabians,  too  fond  of  the  employment  of  instruments,  he  was  not 
however  without  judgment  and  caution.  For  example,  he  condemns 
tracheotomy  as  worse  than  useless,  when  the  inflammatory  afiection  of 
the  windpipe  is  acute,  and  has  extended  to  the  bronchi ;  an  opinion 
which  is  acknowledged  as  true,  though  unfortunately  not  always  followed 
in  the  present  day.  And  he  exceeds  even  Rhazes  in  his  dislike  to 
operative  interference  with  cancerous  tumours,  declaring  that  he  never 
either  cured,  or  saw  cured,  a  single  instance  of  that  disease ;  a  conclu- 
sion too  nearly  consistent  with  the  history  of  that  most  implacable 
malady,  in  all  succeeding  ages.  His  remarks  on  abscesses  are  most 
judicious ;  directing  particular  attention  to  their  situation,  and  recom- 
mending their  being  earljr  opened,  whether  "matured"  or  not,  when  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  joints  or  other  important  parts,  which  would  be 
injured  by  their  continuance ;  a  rule  of  practice  which,  if  more  faith- 
fully followed,  would  materially  diminish  the  number  of  diseased  joints 

and  bones.     He  also  advised  what  has  since  been  so  much  insisted  on 
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by  Mr.  Abemethy,  that  when  the  abscess  is  very  large,  its  contents 
should  be  evacuated  by  degrees.  He  is  the  only  one  among  the  ancient 
writers  on  surgery,  who  has  described  the  instruments  used  in  each  par- 
ticular operation. 

Avenzoar,  a  Spanish  Arab,  practised  physic  with  distinction,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  at  Seville  in  Andalusia.  He 
describes  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  mediastinum,  from  which  he 
had  himself  suffered;  and  mentions  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  kidney, 
from  which  fourteen  pints  of  matter  were  evacuated.  He  speaks  of 
bronchotomy  as  expedient  in  dangerous  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils ;  and,  in  stricture  of  the  gullet,  proposes  three  modes  of  treat- 
ment :  the  occasional  passage  of  a  tin  or  silver  tube ;  the  use  of  a  milk 
bath,  that  nutritious  particles  may  be  taken  up  by  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
and  the  injection  of  nutritious  fluids  by  the  rectum.  He  also  details 
cases  of  ^'  rupture,  fracture  of  the  hip-bone,  wounds  of  the  arteries  and 
veins,  tumours,  and  other  varieties  of  surgical  disease,  which  he  appears 
to  have  understood  well,  and  treated  with  discretion."  He  does  not 
complain,  like  Rhazes,  that  lithotomy  was  in  the  hands  of  mountebanks ; 
but  tells  that  the  Arabians  then  reckoned  such  operations  ^^  filthy  and 
abominable,  and  unfit  for  any  man  of  character  to  perform  ;"  and  held 
that  '^  no  religious  man,  according  to  the  law,  ought  so  much  as  to  view 
the  genitals.'* 

The  brightest  name  in  the  history  of  Arabian  philosophy,  is  that  of 
Averrhoes,  the  pupil  of  Avenzoar ;  born  at  Cordova  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  1206.  But 
he  cultivated  the  study  of  medicine  only  as  a  branch  of  general  philo- 
sophy ;  and  surgery  he  seems  to  have  altogether  neglected. 

Such  were  the  Arabians.  Of  these,  Albucasis  was  the  most  famous 
in  surgery ;  as  Celsus  had  been  among  the  Romans,  and  Paulus  ^gi- 
neta  among  the  Greeks.  But  even  he  could  not  escape  the  unfortunate 
failing  of  the  Saracenic  school ;  endless  invention  of  manifold  and  com- 
plicated instruments ;  attaching  far  too  much  importance  to  the  mecha- 
nical part  of  their  profession ;  and  mistaking  the  inspiration  of  terror, 
and  infliction  of  cruelty,  for  energetic  and  judicious  surgery.  In  order, 
for  example,  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from  a  wounded  surface,  if  time 
pressed  and  assistants  were  scarce,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  dip  the  part 
into  boiling  pitch ;  a  liquid  which  was  then  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  a  styptic.  They,  however,  systematically  divided  physic,  surgery, 
and  pharmacy,  into  three  distinct  professions ;  and  so,  by  commencing 
the  division  of  labour,  may  be  considered  as  having  done  something,  not 
unimportant,  towards  the  ultimate  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 
''  The  last  traces  of  their  intellectual  illumination  appeared  among  the 
Spanish  Moors  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Christian  arms  having 
become  more  and  more  powerful,  they  were  compelled  to  substitute 
the  field  for  the  study — the  sword  for  the  pen — and  before  an  over- 
whelming opposition,  were  at  length  driven  from  a  region  whose  fields 
they  had  tilled,  and  whose  olives  they  had  gathered,  for  a  thousand 
years.  With  the  decline  of  the  Saracenic  school,  the  daylight  of  science 
went  down  over  the  nations;  and  an  intellectual  darkness,  which 
endured  for  three  hundred  years,  enveloped  the  general  face  of  society. 
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All  the  fountains  of  science  were  dried  up,  and  the  world  seemed  retro- 
grading into  the  unillumined  chaos  of  ignorance."^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  systems  of  medicine  was 
introduced  into  Italy,  at  Salerno,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  and  this  school  soon  rose  to  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  medical  learning. 
In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  Salerno  was  a  place  of  great  resort  for 
warriors  of  all  nations  passing  between  Europe  and  Palestine ;  and  by 
these  wanderers,  on  their  return,  the  light  of  medical  science  was  thence 
slowly  conveyed  over  Europe.  It  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  univer- 
sity ;  but  the  medical  school  of  Salerno  did  not  long  retain  its  high 
reputation.  In  modem  times,  it  is  chiefly  remembered  on  account  of 
the  Regimen  Santtatis  Salemttanum  ;  a  singular  production,  of  which 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  editions  are  known  to  have  been  pub- 
lished. Though  written  in  the  name  of  the  Schola  Salemitanaj  it  has 
generally  been  ascribed  to  Joannes  de  Milano.  The  English  king  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  is  supposed  to  have  been  Robert  of  Normandy, 
whose  claims  to  the  English  crown  were  recognised  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries.     The  poem  opens  with  these  lines : — 

Anglomm  Regi  soripsit  Schola  tota  Salemi. 
Si  vis  incolumem,  si  yis  te  reddere  sanum, 
Curas  tolle  grayes,  irasci  erode  profanum, 
Parce  mero,  ooenato  parum,  non  sit  tibi  Tanum 
Surgere  post  epulas,  somnum  fuge  meridianum, 
Non  rnictum  retine,  neo  oomprime  fortiter  anom.' 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Jews  practised  medicine,  not  only  among 
their  own  tribes,  but  also  among  the  Moors  and  Christians ;  and  though, 
like  all  others  of  this  age,  merely  treading  in  the  beaten  track  of  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians,  yet  from  their  superiority  in  such  learning,  they 
came  to  be  reputed  the  most  skilful  practitioners.  About  the  middle 
of  that  century,  as  has  already  been  stated,  surgery  waa  completely 
separated  from  physic,  by  the  ecQct  of  the  Council  of  Tours ;  prohibiting 
the  clergy,'  who  then  shared  with  the  Jews  the  practice  of  the  healing  art 
in  Christian  Europe,  from  in  any  way  causing  the  effusion  of  blood,  at 
least  as  a  means  of  curing  bodily  ailment.  Surgery  was  in  consequence 
abandoned  to  the  uneducated  laity,  and  sank  to  a  deplorable  state  of 

I  Moir's  Oatlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine.  Edinb.  1881,  16mo.  Of  this 
excellent  work  we  haTe  not  scrupled  to  make  ftree  use  in  the  coarse  of  the  preceding 
obsenrations. 

'  Regimen  Sanitati*  StUemitanum :  a  Poem  on  the  Presenration  of  Health,  in  rhyming 
Latin  Terse,  addressed  by  the  School  of  Salerno  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  with  an  ancient  translation ;  and  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Croke,  D.C.L.  and  F.A.S.    Oxford,  1830,  12mo. 

'  The  early  clergy  claimed  the  practice  of  medicine  as  their  peculiar  priyilege,  and, 
using  it  chiefly  as  a  means  of  personal  power  and  gain,  disgraced  it  by  ignorance,  char- 
latanry, and  imposture.  It  was  to  check  this  that  the  Roman  Council,  assembled  by 
Pope  Innocent  IL  in  1189,  threatened  with  the  soTerest  penalties  those  monks  and 
canons  who  applied  to  the  practice  of  medicine ;  **  neglecting  the  sacred  objects  of  their 
own  profession,  and  holding  out  the  delusiye  hope  of  health  in  exchange  for  ungodly 
lucre."  But  eren  this,  though  followed  by  the  more  peremptory  edict  at  Tours  in  11 68, 
where  Alexander  III.  preiided^  did  not  make  them  altogether  forego  what  they  found  so 
convenient  and  profitable.  It  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  edict  in  1179  and  1216:  but 
notwithstanding,  the  monks  continued  still  to  practise  phTsio,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  their 
ctU  influence  that  the  School  of  Salerno  was  brought  to  decay. 
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prostration.  It  became  a  mere  matter  of  plasters  and  unguents ;  and  if 
anything  happened  to  be  written  on  the  subject,  it  was  but  a  bad  compi- 
lation from  the  Arabians.^  We  shi^U,  however,  notice  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  events  in  connexion  with  it,  during  its  temporary 
abasement. 

In  the  year  1271,  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Paris 
was  laid  by  Pitard ;  a  surseon  of  eminence  in  those  days,  and  whose 
enthusiasm  effected  somethmg  towards  raising  his  humbled  profession. 
About  the  same  time  lived  Gulielmus  de  Saliceto,  a  professor  at  Verona ; 
said  to  have  been  "  a  powerful  man"  in  both  surgery  and  medicine. 
He  seems  to  have  earnestly  dissuaded  men  from  the  copying  and  study 
of  books,  in  preference  to  practical  experience ;  and  he  himself  set  a 
better  example.  In  our  own  country,  Gilbertus  Anglicanus  is  the  first 
name  connected  with  surgery ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  compiler  from  the  Arabians.  He  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  shortly  after  him  appeared  John  of  Graddesden ; 
author  of  the  Itosa  Anglica,  and  said  to  have  been  an  erudite  and  in- 
genious man,  as  well  as  a  skilful  practitioner.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Guy  de  Chauliac  practised  with  renown  at  Avignon, 
and  is  "  accounted  one  of  the  revivers  of  the  languishing  art."  The 
amputating  knife  was  held  in  but  slight  esteem  by  him,  as  will  after- 
wards be  shown.  In  his  Chirurgia,  a  history  of  the  state  of  surgery  in 
his  day,*  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  Csesarean  operation.  Contem- 
porary with  him  was  John  of  Ardern,  an  English  surgeon.  He  wrote 
with  simplicity  and  honesty,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  reviver  of  sur- 
gery in  that  country.  In  his  practice  he  was  peculiarly  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  fistula  in  ano,  and  thereby  acquired  a  great  reputation. 
He  also  improved  both  the  use  and  the  construction  of  the  trepan ; 
adding  the  central  pin,  and  limiting  the  operation  to  the  severe  forms 
of  injury  of  the  head.  Valesco  de  Taranta,  a  Portuguese,  practised 
at  Montpellier,  and  wrote  on  surgery  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  the  first  who  proposed  the  cure  of  cancer  by  the 
application  of  arsenic.  About  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  litho- 
tomy, the  practice  of  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  itinerant 
and  ill-informed  operators,  was  restored  to  the  regular  profession  by 
Germain  Colot,  a  French  surgeon,  high  in  favour  with  Louis  the  Ele- 
venth. He  first  contrived  to  witness  the  operation  by  the  itinerants, 
then  practised  it  on  the  dead  body,  and  at  last  performed  it  success- 
fully on  a  condemned  criminal  who  happened  to  be  afflicted  with  stone, 
and  who  consented  to  undergo  the  operation,  on  condition  of  bein^  par^ 
doned  if  he  survived.     His  success  in  having  thus  doubly  saved  life, 

1  The  writers  of  that  age  were  aptlj  termed  by  SeTerinus,  Arabistae. 

'  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  languishing  state  of  surgery  at  this  time,  firom  his 
division  of  the  surgeons  into  the  foUowing  five  sects.  The  first  applied  cataplasms  in- 
discriminately to  every  description  of  ulcer  and  wound.  The  second  in  similar  oasea 
employed  wine  only.  The  third  used  emollient  ointments  and  plasters.  The  fourth, 
chiefly  military  surgeons,  promiscuously  employed  oils,  wool,  potions,  and  charms. 
The  fifth,  **consbting  of  ignorant  practitioners  and  silly  women,  had  recourse  upon  aU 
occasions  to  the  saints,  praised  each  other's  writings  perpetually,  and  foUowed  eaoh 
other  in  one  undeviating  track,  like  cranes." 
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obtained  for  Golot  much  renown ;  and  lithotomy  ever  after  continued  a 
regular  part  of  surgical  practice.^ 

The  fifteenth  century  contains  other  two  events  important  to  surgery : 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  about  the  year  1450,  which  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  science  and  literature,  by  rendering  the  accumulated 
stores  of  knowledge  more  accessible ;  and  the  alleged  importation  of  the 
venereal  disease  from  America,  by  the  first  discoverers  of  that  conti- 
nent, giving  the  smaUjaox  as  if  in  exchange,  about  the  year  1493.^  In 
this  century  also  the  Turks  captured  Constantinople,  thus  overthrowing 
the  last  remains  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  by  the  multitude  of  Chris- 
tians who  fled  from  that  city,  many  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  medical 
writers  were  brought  to  Italy,  and  their  contents  thence  slowly  dissemi- 
nated over  Europe. 

Hitherto,  surgery  can  scarcely  lay  claim  to  an  actual  revival.  Occa- 
sional attempts  had  been  made  to  raise  it  from  its  low  position,  but  all 
proved  abortive.  At  length,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  were  happily  convinced 
that  the  observation  of  nature  was  superior  to  compilation  from  the 
ancients,  whether  Arabian,  Roman,  or  Greek ;  they  consequently  ceased 
to  tread  blindly  and  servilely  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  and 
a  new  era  arose  to  the  profession.  About  the  same  time  Yesalius  gave 
birth  to  anatomy,  properly  so  called  ;^  illuminated  by  which  science, 
surgery  became  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit  to  men  of  talents  and  edu- 
cation ;  and,  under  their  cultivation,  it  was  gradually  raised  to  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  profession. 

The  most  conspicuous  name  in  this  new  era  of  surgery,  is  that  of 
Ambrose  Par^,  a  Frenchman.  In  this  country,  surgery  was  then  sadly 
depressed ;  having  retrograded  since  the  time  of  John  of  Ardern.  Its 
list  of  practitioners  comprised  barbers,  farriers,  sow-gelders,  cobblers, 
and  tinkers ;  and  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  from  among  these  no 
name  has  been  handed  down  as  worthy  of  remembrance.     The  combina- 

'  In  the  beginninff  of  the  sixteenth  oentary,  cutting  upon  the  staff  was  introdnoed  by 
Johannes  de  Komanis  and  Marianas  Sanctus,  and  yerj  successfully  followed  by  Laurence 
Colot,  a  descendant  of  Germain. 

'  The  first  author  who  dearly  describes  the  yenereal  disease  is  Maroellus  Cumanus, 
who  wrote  in  1496.  It  was  not  till  1580  that  Fracastorius  wrote  his  celebrated  poem 
De  Morbo  QaUico,  in  reference  to  which  it  has  been  said  that  the  chaste  and  classic  ele- 
gance of  its  language  was  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  imperial  Rome,  and  the  melliflu- 
ence of  its  Tersiication  hardly  surpassed  by  the  bard  of  Mantua  himself.  By  G.  Torella, 
physician  to  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  we  are  informed  that  the  insane  abuse  of  mer- 
cury as  a  means  of  cure  was  not  quite  a  uniyersal  practice  on  the  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  for,  in  describing  some  particular  forms  of  mercurial  ointment,  he  himself  states 
that  "  they  destroyed  an  infinite  number  of  people,  who  in  this  case  did  not  die,  but 
were  dowxuright  killed ;  and  these  bold  empirics  must  give  an  account,  if  not  in  this,  in 
the  next  world,  of  their  practice,  and  be  drowned  in  the  pit  of  repentance."  It  is  but 
Tery  lately  that  the  **  pit  of  repentance"  ceased  to  be  useful  under  Tery  similar  circum- 
stances. That  the  Tenereal  disease  existed,  howerer,  in  Europe,  centuries  before  the  re- 
turn of  Columbus  from  America,  seems  sufficiently  established  by  reference  to  the  earlier 
authors:  Albucasis  and  ATioenna  mention  ulcers  and  warts  upon  the  penis;  Gulielmus 
de  Saliceto,  1280,  treats  of  buboes  caused  by  disease  of  the  penis  fh>m  impure  inter- 
course; and  both  Valesco  and  John  of  Gaddesden  (1805-1820)  mention  pustules  and 
ulcers  of  the  penis  from  a  similar  cause. 

*  A  little  later  in  the  century,  Fallopius  taught  anatomy  at  Pisa,  and  Eustachius  at 
Rome,  and  to  their  efforts,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Yesalius,  the  adTancement  of  that 
science  is  much  indebted.    Fallopius  died  in  1568;  Eustachius  in  1574. 
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tion  of  the  practice  of  surgery  with  the  more  harmless  manipulations  of 
the  barber,  was  not  confined,  however,  to  this  island ;  but  existed  also 
in  France,  and  continued  in  both  countries  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years.  The  great  Par^  does  not  reject  the  appellation  of  barber-surgeon, 
as  applied  to  himself;  nor  does  he  seem  to  think  that  there  is  anything 
derogatory  in  the  title.  He  was  surgeon  successively  to  Henry  the 
Second,  Francis  the  Second,  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third, 
of  France ;  and  followed  the  French  armies  in  all  their  campaigns,  down  to 
the  battle  of  Moncontour  in  1569.  His  consequent  experience  of  gunshot 
and  other  wounds,  on  the  field  of  battle,  naturally  directed  his  attention 
to  the  subject  of  hemorrhage.  And  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  revival 
and  improvement  of  the  method  of  arresting  bleeding  from  arteries  by 
ligature,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  cauteries  and  styptics  which,  to 
the  disgrace  of  surgery,  had  hitherto  been  in  exclusive  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. Yet  so  averse  are  mankind  to  abandon  their  ancient  customs, 
that  the  improvement  of  Par^  was  not  sanctioned  till  after  much  abuse 
and  persecution,  directed  both  against  himself  and  his  discovery ;  indeed, 
so  bitter  and  unrelenting  were  his  jealous  brethren,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled, for  his  own  safety,  to  adduce  garbled  and  incorrect  extracts 
from  Galen  and  other  ancients,  in  proof  that  to  them,  and  not  to  him, 
the  invention  was  to  be  referred.  So  far,  he  was  less  in  error  than  he 
himself  supposed ;  for  we  have  already  stated  that  he  has  merely  the 
merit  of  reviving  the  use  of  the  ligature.^  Celsus  distinctly  advises  its 
employment,  when  pressure  fails  to  stop  arterial  hemorrhage;  and 
Albucasis  sometimes  condescended  to  use  it,  instead  of  his  favourite 
cautery  and  cruel  styptics.  But  so  little  had  surgeons  in  general  pro- 
fited in  this  respect,  before  the  time  of  Par6,  that  amputations  usually 
proved  fatal ;  partly  on  account  of  the  hemorrhage,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  measures  employed  for  its  arrest.  We  find  Guy 
de  Chauliac  asserting  that  it  was  better  ^^  to  let  the  limb  drop  off,  than 
to  cut  it  off;''  and  his  own  operations  consisted  in  placing  pitch  plasters 
very  tightly  round  the  joint,  and  thus  causing  the  limb  to  mortify. 

Par^  was  amply  repaid,  by  future  fame,  for  the  opposition  which  he 
had  at  first  sustained.  He  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height  of  popularity 
with  the  army,  by  whom  he  was  absolutely  adored.  On  one  occasion, 
his  mere  presence,  among  the  garrison  of  a  beleaguered  city  about  to 
capitulate,  reanimated  the  troops  to  such  an  extent,  that  their  resistance 
became  more  energetic  than  before,  and  the  besieging  army  perished 
beneath  the  walls.  By  his  sovereigns  he  was  also  highly  esteemed. 
From  the  general  massacre  on  the  fearful  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he 
was  rescued  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Charles  the  Ninth ;  his  great 
merits  being  appreciated  even  by  that  weak  and  cruel  monarch.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  the  respect  and  praise  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
his  writings,  the  result  of  great  experience  and  accurate  observation, 
freed- from  the  yoke  of  authority,  and  digested  by  genius  of  a  high 
order,  have  rendered  him  immortal.     He  was  the  first  to  use  the  twisted 

^  A.S  an  example  of  how  little  the  hint  of  Celsus  was  attended  to,  we  may  menUon, 
that  Procopius  relates  how  Artabazes  perished  of  a  wound  in  the  neck»  "the  artery  of 
the  neck  having  been  out  through,  so  that  the  blood  could  not  be  s^topped^  Their  caute* 
ries  and  styptics  had  no  effect  on  the  carotid,  or  its  larger  trunks. 
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suture  in  hare-lip,  and  similar  wounds ;  copying  the  mode  of  application 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  ladies  and  tailors  of  the  day  wound  the 
thread  around  the  needle,  and  thus  carried  both  safely  in  their  cuffs  or 
caps.  His  works,  first  published  in  1535,  and  afterwards  more  fully  in 
1582,  exerted  a  most  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  upon  his  pro- 
fession. The  influence  was  not,  however,  immediate ;  for  at  his  death, 
the  light  he  had  shed  was  for  a  time  obscured;  surgery  reverting  to  the 
state  of  degradation  in  which  he  found  it,  in  consequence  of  its  baneful 
association  with  barberism.  Pigrai  was  his  successor,  but  an  unworthy 
one :  endeavouring  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  he  obscured 
and  almost  effaced  them.  The  most  interesting  of  Park's  surgical  trea- 
tises is  that  on  gunshot  wounds ;  a  class  of  injuries  then  of  recent  in- 
troduction, and  little  understood.  The  murderous  cannon  and  firelock 
had  not  been  long  in  use. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  surgery  again  revived ;  resuming  the  im- 
pulse which  the  genius  of  Par^  had  imparted.  Italy  produced  Caesar 
Magatus,  who  simplified,  and  consequently  must  have  improved,  the 
treatment  of  wounds ;  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Tagliacotius,  with  his 
rude  repairs  of  the  human  face;  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  a 
skilful  and  intrepid  operator.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  Padua  was  favoured  with  Fabricius 
ab  Aquapendente;  the  preceptor  of  Harvey,  a  most  distinguished  phy- 
siologist, and  the  most  eminent  surgeon  of  his  time.  His  Opera  Chi- 
rurgica  passed  through  no  less  than  seventeen  editions,  and  contain  not 
only  an  excellent  digest  of  surgery  as  it  then  was,  but  also  many  im- 
provements of  his  own.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  modern  Tre- 
phine, and  for  the  use  of  the  tube  after  tracheotomy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  arose  the  true  father 
of  British  surgery :  our  own  Wiseman,  the  Par^  of  England.  One  or 
two  English  names  are  to  be  found  before  him :  William  Clowes,  a  mili- 
tary surgeon  of  some  eminence,  attended  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  army 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  wrote  on  gunshot  wounds ;  and  Lowe,  a 
Scotchman,  gave  to  the  world  a  Discourse  on  the  whole  Art  of  Chirur- 
gery,  dated  1612  ;  but  Wiseman,  doubtless,  is  the  first  Briton  worthy  of 
note  in  surgery.  He  was  serjeant-surgeon  to  Charles  II.,  and,  amidst 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars,  had  ample  scope  for  the  study  of  his 
profession.  His  surgical  works,  consisting  of  eight  treatises,  dated 
1676,  contain  much  information ;  at  that  time  most  valuable,  and  still 
amply  rewarding  an  attentive  perusal.  In  military  practice,  he  strongly 
advocated  immediate  amputation,  ^^  while  the  patient  is  free  of  fever," 
in  the  case  of  such  injuries  as  rendered  preservation  of  the  member  im- 
f >robable ;  of  course  allowing  the  primary  shock  of  the  accident  to  be 
jtast;  a  point  of  practice  which  long  discussion  in  after  years  served  but 
to  confirm.  It  was  not  till  his  time,  that  surgeons  ceased  to  believe 
that  gunshot  wounds  were  necessarily  envenomed  by  the  powder  and 
ball,  and  had  to  be  treated  accordingly  with  potent  and  cruel  dressings. 

The  immortal  Harvey,  contemporary  with"  Wiseman,  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  classed  among  the  eminent  surgeons;  having  principally  confined 
himself  to  anatomy  and  physiology.  Yet  he  is  inseparably  connected 
with  that  science,  by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  a 
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discovery  which  has  done  so  mnch  for  the  advancement  of  all  medical 
knowledge,  but  of  surgery  in  particular.  James  Young,  a  surgeon  in 
Plymouth,  may  be  said  to  have  been  also  contemporary  with  Wiseman  ; 
having  written  in  1679.  He  is  the  first  who  proposed  amputation  by  a 
flap ;  an  improvement  to  which  two  French  surgeons,  Verduin  and  Sa- 
baurin,  lay  claim ;  and  he  is  also  the  first  who  recommends  limited  com- 
pression of  the  main  artery  in  amputation. 

Germany  boasts  of  several  eminent  surgeons  of  this  time ;  Fabrioins 
Hildanus,  a  most  successful  practitioner,  and  author  of  a  surgical  trea- 
tise, dated  1641 ;  Scultetus,  author  of  the  work,  celebrated  for  its  hor- 
rid aray  of  lethal  weapons,  called  Armamentarium  Chirurgicumy  1653  ; 
and  Purmann,  who  displayed  too  great  an  attachment  to  the  dangerous 
representations  of  Scultetus.  Heister,  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Helmstadt,  wrote  a  system  of  surgery ;  which  has  been  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages,  and  is  still  in  high  repute. 

Holland  likewise  possessed  successful  practitioners  of  surgery ;  but 
tainted  with  an  unworthy  concealment  of  their  methods  of  cure.  Ran, 
a  native  of  Germany,  though  a  professor  at  Leyden,  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful  lithotomist  that  ever  lived.  He  kept  his  method  of 
operating,  which  he  had  been  taught  by  Fr^re  Jacques,  a  profound 
secret,  and  made  it  a  mystery  even  to  his  own  pupils ;  as  it  appears  from 
the  circumstance,  that  his  two  favourites,  Heister  and  Albinus,  of  a 
more  liberal  spirit  than  their  master,  in  attempting  to  divulge  his  secret 
for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  at  large,  have  varied  most  materially  in 
their  statements.  This  illiberal  spirit  pervaded  the  other  branches  of 
medicine  as  well  as  the  surgical.  The  famous  anatomist  Ruysch  pre- 
served inviolate  the  secret  of  his  wonderfully  minute  injections,  although 
really  the  discovery  of  his  friend  De  Graaf ;  and  Roonhuysen,  the  ac- 
coucheur, worked  stealthily  with  his  invented  lever.  The  latter  was 
probably  the  first  who  had  recourse  to  tenotomy,  for  the  removal  of 
deformity ;  having  divided  the  sterno-mastoid  for  wryneck.  The  succeed- 
ing generation,  however,  removed  the  stigma  of  secrecy  from  the  Dutch ; 
and  their  great  Camper  was  equally  celebrated  for  the  number  of  his 
discoveries,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  made  them  known. 

From  the  time  of  Par^,  France  produced  no  surgeons  of  great  eminence, 
until  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  seventeenth,  we  find  the  names 
of  Dionis,  Belloste,  Saviard,  Morel,  and  a  few  others  of  some  renown, 
but  not  at  all  equal  to  their  contemporaries  in  other  nations.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  then  feeble  condition  of  surgery  in  France,  from 
the  fact  that  Louis  XIV.  was  not  cured  of  a  simple  fistula  in  ano,  until 
after  his  life  had  been  in  no  small  degree  endangered  by  repeated  abor- 
tive operations.  That  the  French  can  boast  of  surgeons  of  the  first 
class  in  the  next  century,  however,  is  indisputably  shown  by  the  simple 
mention  of  Petit  and  Desault — names  that  must  ever  occupy  a  proud 
place  in  the  annals  of  surgery.  The  former,  adding  to  the  most  power- 
ful talents  great  industry,  and  an  innate  love  of  his  pursuits,  rose  rapidly 
to  eminence;  though  not  without  much  envious  opposition,  which 
seems  to  be  the  fortune  of  nearly  all  those  who  occupy  a  pre-eminent 
place  in  the  profession.  On  general  surgery,  he  has  left  a  work  of  much 
value ;  and  his  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  bones,  though  produced  at  an 
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early  age,  entitles  him  to  be  called  the  father  of  that  branch  of  patho- 
logy. For  many  years  it  remained  the  best  work  on  the  subject.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  screw-tourniquet,  and  the  first  who  operated  for 
fistula  lachrymalis  by  transfixion  of  the  sac.  His  extra-peritoneal 
operation,  in  hernia,  has  been  revived  ;  and  is  now  extensively  adopted 
by  the  profession.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery — an  institution  which  has  done  much  for  the  ad' 
vancement  of  surgery,  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout  the  world. 
Its  memoirs,  containing  the  result  of  the  labours  of  many  eminent  men, 
constitute  a  work  of  the  greatest  value. 

Desault,  also  of  high  reputation,  both  as  an  anatomist  and  as  a  sur- 
geon, was  the  first  who  taught  surgical  anatomy,  and  gave  clinical  lec- 
tures on  surgery.  His  improvements  on  the  apparatus  for  fractures 
were  most  important ;  and  a  splint  invented  by  him  is  still  in  use,  modi- 
fied, for  fractures  hi^h  in  the  femur.  His  adaptations  of  cutting  instru- 
ments  were  also  good  ;  among  others,  changing  the  amputating  instru- 
ment to  a  straight  knife,  instead  of  the  old  curved  weapon.  He  was 
the  first  who  contemplated  the  cure  of  artificial  anus  resulting  from 
strangulated  hernia ;  and  he  further  improved  Park's  revival  of  ligature 
of  the  arteries.  The  proposal  of  curing  aneurism  by  ligature  of  the 
vessel  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tumour,  originated  with  him — a  pro- 
ceeding, however,  of  which  the  merit  is  still  dubious.  His  writings  are 
both  valuable  and  extensive. 

After  the  great  names  of  Petit  and  Desault,  not  a  few  French  sur- 
geons of  the  same  century,  though  less  eminent,  yet  deserve  mention : 
Le  Dran,  a  copious  and  excellent  author ;  Sabatier,  famous  in  the  de- 
partment of  operative  surgery  ;  Garengeot,  Louis,  La  Motte,  Fr^re  St. 
Cosme,^  Portal,  Pouteau,  Lecat,  Chopart,  Morand,  Moreau,  &c. 

It  is  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  attention  is 
first  attracted  to  our  Transatlantic  brethren.  In  1763,  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  surgery  were  delivered  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Shippen ; 
and  in  1791  the  medical  school  of  that  city  was  completely  established, 
under  Benjamin  Rush,  the  Hippocrates  of  Columbia ;  a  school  which 
has  since  lent  valuable  aid  to  the  progress  of  both  medicine  and 
surgery.* 

*  Fr^re  Jean  de  St.  Cosme,  although  a  monk,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Lithotome 
Cftch^,  and  with  it  obtained  wonderful  success  and  celebritj  as  a  lithotomist.  He  con- 
sidered himself  specially  commissioned  hj  UeaTcn  to  cut  for  stone,  fistulsd,  and  rupture; 
and  led  a  life  of  the  greatest  practical  piety  and  self-denial,  seeking  only  enough  of 
money  to  obtain  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  keep  his  instruments  efficient 
Though  at  first  but  an  uneducated  fHar,  he  certainly  had  the  merit  of  having  conyerted 
the  tearing  into  a  cutting  operation,  with  success.  In  1700  he  studied  anatomy  at  Ver- 
sailles under  Du  Vemey,  and  then  improved  his  operative  procedure  by  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  lateral  operation,  as  now  practised,  with  the  knife.  He  received  a  medal 
Arom  the  Senate  of  Amsterdam,  bearing  the  motto,  **  ob  cives  servatos,"  and  was  pre- 
sented with  golden  sounds  at  the  Hague.  He  taught  his  operation  to  Rau  and  Mar^- 
chal ;  the  former  of  whom  practised  it  with  remarkable  success,  but  with  an  unworthy 
secrecy. 

*  [In  a  report  published  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (third 
edition,  1845,  p.  108),  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Shippen  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Anatomy,  on  his  return  from  Europe  in  1762.  He  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  in  the  "Collegeof  Philadelphia,*' in  Sept.  1765,  Dr.  Morgan  having 
been.  In  the  preceding  May,  elected  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  the 
same  school.  In  the  year  1 768,  Drs.  Kuhn  and  Bond  were  added  to  these,  the  former  as  pro- 
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Our  own  conntry  was  at  this  time  by  no  means  barren  in  surgery. 
Percival  Pott  and  John  Hunter  are  names  which  occur,  the  one  in  the 
middle,  the  other  in  the  end,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  are  fully 
equivalent  to  Petit  and  Desault ;  indeed  Hunter  may  be  justly  ranked 
as  the  greatest  man  that  ever  graced  the  profession.  Pott,  the  best 
author,  operator,  and  practical  surgeon  of  his  time,  greatly  improved 
the  practice  of  surgery  in  England,  both  by  his  writings  and  by  per- 
sonal example.  Like  Desault,  his  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  the  treatment  of  fractures ;  of  which  he  had  some  painful  experienoe 
in  his  own  person,  having  sustained  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the 
leg.  He  has  left  a  justly  celebrated  treatise  on  the  subject.  On  am- 
putation, his  observations  are  most  important ;  clearly  discriminating 
between  those  cases,  of  injury  more  particularly,  which  demand  the 
operation,  and  those  which  do  not;  at  the  same  time,  marking  the 
period  most  advantageous  to  its  performance.  Regarding  injuries  of 
the  head,  he  wrote  with  more  precision,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
more  originality,  than  any  previous  author ;  and  will  ever  remain  a 
valued  authority  upon  that  subject.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  de- 
scription of  vertebral  disease ;  he  having  been  the  first  who  clearly  dis- 
tinguished between  those  curvatures  of  the  spine  depending  on  mere 
changes  of  form  in  the  bones,  and  those  occasioned  by  caries  or  abscess. 
The  latter  formidable  affection  is  still  known  as  "Pott*s  Disease"  of  the 
vertebrae.  He  greatly  improved  the  treatment  of  fistula  in  ano,  and 
abscesses  in  general;  and  by  simplifying  the  whole  art  of  surgery, 
discarding  the  cautery  and  escharotic  unguents,  or  rather  limiting  them 
to  their  proper  place  and  use,  employing  also  the  cutting  instruments 
with  caution  and  reserve,  and  placing  more  implicit  trust  in,  and  show- 
ing more  respect  for,  the  powers  of  nature,  than  had  hitherto  been  the 
custom — he  achieved  a  most  important  and  beneficial  reform.  Until 
his  time,  the  maxim  ^' Dolor  medicina  doloris*'  remained  unrefuted. 
The  actual  cautery,  for  example,  was  in  such  general  use,  that  ^'  at  the 
time  when  surgeons  visited  the  hospital,  it  was  regularly  heated  and 
prepared  in  the  wards,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  patients,  as  a  part  of 
the  necessary  apparatus.  Mr.  Pott  lived  to  see  these  remains  of  bar- 
barism set  aside,  and  a  more  humane  and  rational  plan,  of  which  he  was 
the  originator,  universally  adopted." 

John  Hunter,  a  native  of  Scotland,  the  pupil,  first  of  Cheselden,  and 
afterwards  of  Pott,  though  not  remarkably  distinguished  as  an  operator, 
was  the  most  gifted  surgeon  of  which  the  medical  profession  can  boast ; 

fessor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  the  latter  of  Clinical  Medicine.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  college,  held  in  June,  1768,  medical  honours  were  conferred  for  the  first  time 
in  America.  "  On  the  Ist  of  August,  1769,  the  organization  of  the  college  was  completed, 
according  to  the  original  design,  hj  the  election  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  to  the  chair  of 
Chemistry"  (p.  105). 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  PennsyWania,  passed  in  1779,  the  charters  granted  to 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  proprietors,  were  abrogated,  its  officers  displaced, 
and  its  properties  transferred  to  a  new  institution,  which  was  called  **  The  Univertity  of 
Pennsylvania"  The  difficulties  occasioned  by  this  arbitrary  proceeding  were  adjusted 
in  1783,  and  the  former  professors  of  the  college  were  reinstated  in  their  chairs.  In 
the  year  1791  the  two  schools  were  fused  into  one,  which  was  styled  **  The  University  of 
Pennfylvania^'*  and  in  the  following  year  the  professors  of  the  new  institution  were  ap- 
pointed. Dr.  Rush  taking  the  chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medi- 
cine.— Ed.] 
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and  DO  less  eminent  as  an  anatomist,  physiologist,  and  general  philo- 
sopher. His  researches  comprehended  a  wider  range  than  those  of  Pott, 
but  arrived  at  the  same  end — the  improvement  of  surgery.  The  know- 
ledge obtained  by  his  vast  inquiries  into  physiology,  pathology,  and 
human  and  comparative  anatomy,  was,  with  all  the  power  of  his  genius, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  with  the  hap- 
piest success.  The  doctrines  of  adhesion,  granulation,  and  inflammation 
with  its  various  results,  were,  until  explained  by  him,  comparatively 
obscure  and  uncertain ;  and  no  one  is  ignorant  how  much  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  disease,  either  by  surgery  or  medicine,  must  ever 
depend  on  an  accurate  and  familiar  knowledge  of  these  rudiments.  To 
him  we  are  indebted  for  the  simplification  of  more  than  one  operation, 
the  discovery  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  important  advice  as  to  the 
treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  the  enforcement  of  excision  of  bitten  or 
poisoned  parts,  many  new  facts  as  to  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  teeth,  and  other  valuable  additions  to  practical  surgery.  But  these 
assume  an  unimportant  place  among  his  deeds,  when  placed  beside  the 
two  with  which  his  name  is  indelibly  associated — the  cure  of  popliteal 
aneurism  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  the  elucidation  of  the 
venereal  disease ;  his  work  on  the  latter  subject  still  remaining  stan- 
dard, and  in  many  respects  unsurpassed.  His  improvement  of  the 
operation  for  aneurism  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  surgery,  being 
one  of  the  most  important  of  its  advances.  Dissatisfied  with  the  cruel, 
formidable,  and  unsatisfactory  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism,  by  inci- 
sion of  the  tumour  and  ligature  of  the  vessel  at  the  diseased  part,  as 
first  practised  by  Rufus  and  Antyllus,  he  made  himself  aware  of  the 
causes  of  failure  by  the  old  system,  contemplated  the  plan  of  cure  which 
bears  his  name,  satisfied  himself  of  its  practicability  by  diligent  study 
and  experiment,  successfully  brought  it  to  the  test  of  actual  practice ; 
and  then,  extending  the  principle  to  all  aneurisms,  effected  for  surgery 
a  great  triumph  over  that  formidable  disease.^  His  first  operation 
was  performed  in  1785.  Since  his  time,  the  method  of  applying  liga- 
ture has  been  considerably  improved,  and  the  certainty  of  success  con- 
sequently increased.  But  'Hhe  more  brilliant  a  discovery,  and  the 
more  beneficial  its  results,  the  more  certain  is  its  author  of  becoming 
the  butt  of  envy  and  the  object  of  detraction."  And,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  Hunter  has  not  been  permitted  to  remain  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  discovery.  Its  merit  has  by  some  been  claimed  as  due 
to  Actius ;  others,  with  better  hope  of  success,  support  the  pretensions 
of  Guillemeau  (a  pupil  of  Ambrose  Pard),  Anel,'  and  Desault ;  but  a 
candid  inquiry  into  facts  and  dates  will  ever  result,  in  ascribing  the 
honour  to  our  illustrious  countryman.  Had  he  even  been  deprived  of 
this,  his  name  must  still  have  been  immortalized  by  other  and  more 
palpable  labour  of  his  mind  and  hand — his  writings  and  museum. 

In  the  same  century  with  Pott  and  Hunter,  Britain  also  produced 
White,  an  excellent  practical  surgeon  and  lucid  writer,  the  originator  of 

^  **  So  discouraging  were  the  results  of  the  old  operation,  that  many  surgeons  pre- 
ferred performing  amputation  of  the  aneurismal  limb.'* 

'  Quillemeau  and  Anel  placed  their  incisions  and  ligatures  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tumour.  ^ 
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Excision  of  Joints ;  Gheselden  and  Douglas,  two  eminent  lithotomists, 
the  former  peculiarly  successful ;  Sharp,  famed  for  his  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  Surgery ;  and  Monro,  a  name  indissolubly  united  with 
the  birth  and  fame  of  the  Edinburgh  medical  school.^ 

In  Italy,  where  during  the  times  of  Pott  and  Hunter,  several  eminent 
surgeons  lived — Lancisi,  Morgagni,  Bertrandi,  Troja,  &;c., — ^the  labours 
of  Hunter  in  aneurism  were  ably  followed  up  by  Scarpa ;  who  still  fur- 
ther elucidated  the  doctrines  regarding  the  qcw  treatment  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  established  the  success  of  the  operation.  He  was  also  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  researches  as  to  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of 
hernia ;  a  subject  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  same  century  saw  in  Germany,  Schmucker,  Richter,  and  the  great 
Haller ;  whose  Diaputationes  Chirurgicce  bear,  equally  with  his  other 
works,  the  impress  of  both  labour  and  genius  of  a  high  order. 

The  nineteenth  century  will  not  yield  to  any  former  era  in  a  nume- 
rous and  bright  array  of  names  dear  to  surgery.  It  has  seen  the  fall  of 
Abemethy,  Dupuytren,  Cooper,  Listen — brilliant  stars  in  the  galaxy ; 
and  mourns  others  highly  valued.  But  vast  and  powerful  is  the  host 
who  are  still  labouring,  with  distinguished  success,  in  their  noble  calling. 
In  all  civilized  countries,  the  dark  days  of  the  healing  art  have,  we 
trust,  for  ever  passed  away;  and  many  are  the  illustrious  names  with 
which  surgery  is  now  adorned,  more  particularly  in  France,  Germany, 
America — and  last,  not  least,  Great  Britain. 

1  Dr.  Monro  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Companj  of  Surgeons  in  1719, 
and  during  the  ensuing  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  chair  in  the  UniTersity. 
Several  other  professors  in  the  same  faculty  had  prcTiously  been  nominated:  Sir  Robenrt 
Sibbald,  Dr.  Halket,  and  Dr.  PitcaimCi  so  early  as  the  year  16S6.  But  Dr.  Monro  was 
the  first  who  regularly  delivered  public  courses  of  lectures,  and  he  may  in  a  great  mei^ 
sure  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh. 


ELEMENTARY  DISEASE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AFFECTIONS  IN  SUKGERY. 


Constitutional  Diseases  are  those  which,  from  the  variety  and 
number  both  of  the  phenomena  they  display  and  of  the  organs  and 
functions  they  involve,  must  be  ascribed  to  some  cause  or  causes  acting 
extensively  upon  the  system,  rather  than  on  any  particular  part.  Such 
affections  lie  chiefly  within  the  province  of  the  physician,  but  a  know- 
ledge of  some  of  them  is  also  indispensable  to  the  surgeon.  Because, 
although  his  chief  business  is  undoubtedly  with  local  diseases,  and  local 
remedies,  it  is  found  to  be  constantly  the  case,  that  these  are  mixed  up 
with  constitutional  affections,  either  pre-existent  or  secondary ;  the  re- 
cognition and  management  of  which  are  often  all-important  to  his  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  the  local  disorder.  The  following  chapter  will 
therefore  comprise  a  number  of  general  principles  in  relation  to  constitu- 
tional diseases,  which  cannot  be  safely  dismissed  from  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner,  in  dealing  with  even  the  simplest  surgical  case ;  and  which, 
in  relation  to  a  great  number  of  the  more  complicated  instances  of  in- 
jury and  local  disease,  have  an  importance  very  apt  to  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  have  been  taught  to  consider  surgery  as  an  art  standing 
by  itself,  and  capable  of  being  practised  without  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  sister  art  of  medicine. 

It  is  indeed  very  evident,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  that  the  issues 
of  death  and  life  could  seldom  depend  on  the  operations  of  the  surgeon ; 
but  for  that  wonderful  connexion  between  each  part  and  the  whole,  be- 
tween the  circumference  and  the  centre,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
chapter  to  unfold,  and  to  which  every  department  of  surgical  practice 
furnishes  abundant  testimony.  The  removal  of  an  arm  or  leg,  the 
severe  injury  or  even  gangrene  of  some  external  and  unessential  part, 
could  never  be  attended  by  fatal  results,  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
cases,  but  for  laws  of  the  economy  to  which  the  investigation  of  local 
diseases  can  never  guide  us.  In  every  inflammation,  whether  external 
or  internal,  these  laws  are  in  action ;  and  the  history  of  injuries,  appa- 
rently the  most  trivial  as  regards  the  part  directly  affected,  often  teaches 
us  the  lesson,  that  the  human  body  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  machinery,  in  which  what  is  not  essential  to  its  working  may 
be  at  any  time  destroyed,  or  removed  with  impunity. 
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There  are  two  channels  by  which,  according  to  physiological  science, 
a  communication  is  established  between  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body ;  two  systems  of  organs,  which  are  so  extensively  ramified 
throughout  the  body,  as  to  deserve  to  be  called  imiversal.  These  are 
the  circulation  ancl  the  nervous  system — the  vessels  and  the  nerves. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  the  influence  of  constitutional 
conditions  in  local  affections,  or,  conversely,  of  local  injuries  and  dis- 
eases in  the  system  at  large,  is  produced  by  one  or  other  of  these  chan- 
nels ;  either  by  some  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  or 
by  some  impression  on  the  nervous  system.  In  the  attempt,  however, 
to  determine  the  particular  share  which  each  of  these  causes  has  in  the 
production  of  any  one  disease,  the  greatest  disputes  have  arisen  among 
medical  authorities ;  the  Solidists,  as  they  have  been  called,  usually 
ascribing  most  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  tissues ; 
while  the  JSumoralists  have  regarded  the  blood  as  the  main  source  of 
nearly  all  diseases.  In  the  present  day,  there  is  a  disposition  to  har- 
monize these  two  doctrines ;  the  progress  of  physiological  knowledge 
having  shown,  in  a  very  clear  light,  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  func- 
tions of  circulation  and  innervation  throughout  the  whole  organism. 
And,  accordingly,  exclusive  solidism  and  humoralism  have  disappeared 
from  modem  pathology. 

In  a  practical  treatise,  like  the  present,  it  seems  advisable  to  adopt 
well-marked  symptomatic  distinctions,  rather  than  controvertible  patho- 
logical doctrines,  as  the  basis  of  classification.  And  we  shall,  therefore, 
consider  the  constitutional  affections  with  which  the  surgeon  has  chiefly 
to  do,  according  to  their  most  prominent  characters  as  observed  in  the 
living  body. 

The  first  class  will  comprise  the  Fevers  ;  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  widely  distributed  of  all  constitutional  disorders.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  increased  rapidity  of  circulation  and  heat 
of  surface,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  derangements  of  the  nutritive 
and  assimilative  functions,  and  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  second  class  will  embrace  a  large  number  of  diseases,  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  very  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  deranse- 
ment  in  nutrition,  secretion,  and  assimilation — and  sometimes  in  tke 
nervous  functions ;  but  without  marked,  or  at  least  constant,  febrile  ex- 
citement of  the  circulation.     These  we  may  call  Cachectic  Affections, 

The  third  class  is  that  of  Affections  of  the  Nervous  St/stem  ;  distin- 
guished by  prominent  implication  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  by  the  comparatively  slight  character  of  those  derangements 
of  the  organic  functions,  so  marked  in  the  other  two  classes. 

To  these  will  be  added  a  few  important  considerations,  on  the  affec- 
tions of  internal  organs  as  connected  with  surgical  disease ;  thus  com- 
pleting, at  one  view,  what  may  be  called  the  Principles  of  Surgical 
Medicine, 

FEVERS. 

The  term  Fever  {febrisy  from  ferveo,  I  grow  hot)  is  applied  to  a  con- 
dition of  the  system,  in  which  there  is  increased  heat  of  the  surface,  pre- 
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ceded  by  shivering  or  chilliness,  together  with  more  or  less  excitement 
of  the  circulation ;  the  pulse  being  above  the  natural  standard  in  fre- 
quency, and  also  generally  altered  in  its  other  characters.  To  these  symp- 
toms are  invariably  added  derangements  of  other  functions,  the  degree 
and  kind  of  which  vary  with  the  type  and  stage  of  the  fever ;  but  which 
are  always  so  extensively  distributed,  and  so  marked  in  character,  as  to 
render  evident  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  affection.  Perhaps  the 
most  general  of  all  these  symptoms  is  a  feeling  of  debility  and  oppres- 
sion; which,  with  various  modifications,  marks  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease,  in  almost  every  instance. 

When  we  look  at  the  affection  more  in  detail,  we  find  that  it  usually 
resolves  itself  into  three  distinct  stages:  of  invasion,  progress,  and 
resolution.  The  first  accession  of  the  disease  is  marked,  in  some  cases 
very  distinctly,  by  a  rigor^  or  shivering  fit,  of  short  duration ;  in  others 
only  slightly,  by  chilliness,  with  a  sensation  of  general  and  undefinable 
discomfort  and  anxiety,  which  may  be  distributed  over  several  hours. 
The  surface  is  pale,  and  rather  cold  (though  seldom  in  this  respect  cor- 
responding to  the  sensation),  and  often  presents  the  roughness  and  pecu- 
liar feel  called  cutis  anserinuy  or  goose-skin.  The  appetite  is  defective; 
there  being  sometimes  nausea,  sometimes  mere  indifference  to  food. 
The  pulse  is  small  and  frequent ;  and  a  sensation  of  weariness  and  lan- 
guor combines  with  some  degree  of  soreness  in  the  muscles,  to  render 
exertion  oppressive  and  painful. 

From  this  stage  springs  the  second;  in  which  the  pulse  becomes 
stronger  and  harder,  the  surface  preternaturally  warm,  the  face  flushed, 
the  appetite  still  further  diminished  or  lost,  the  thirst  extreme,  the 
tongue  loaded  with  a  fur,  and  the  bowels  constipated.  This  stage  may 
last  many  days,  or  may  terminate  in  a  few  hours.  Throughout  it,  the 
secretions  are  diminished ;  especially  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  which 
is  much  altered,  rendering  the  skin  hot  and  dry.  There  is  general  las- 
situde with  prostration,  and  the  mind  is  more  or  less  oppressed,  while 
the  sensations  may  be  preternaturally  acute  ;  sound  and  light  bein^  ill- 
borne,  as  well  as  every  other  source  of  disturbance.  Along  with  tnese 
symptoms  there  is  generally  some  degree  of  headache ;  and  pains  in  the 
limbs  continue ;  although  the  anxiety  and  sense  of  general  weariness 
are  not  always  so  great  as  in  the  first  stage.  There  is  likewise  marked 
emaciation;  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
fever. 

At  the  termination  of  the  second  stage,  moisture  returns  to  the  skin, 
and  frequently  a  copious  perspiration  breaks  out.  The  other  secretions 
at  the  same  time  increase ;  the  urine,  which  had  been  scanty  and  hieh- 
coloured,  throwing  down  a  copious  sediment.  The  pulse  then  subsides 
to  its  natural  standard,  the  appetite  returns,  and  all  the  symptoms  gra- 
dually disappear.  The  period  at  which  these  signs  of  improvement  com- 
mence, is  called  the  Cruis  of  the  fever. 

In  these  phenomena,  which  are  common  to  all  well-marked  fevers,  we 
may  observe  the  presence  of  an  altered  state  of  almost  all  the  important 
functions :  derangement  of  the  nervous  centres  being  indicated  by  the 
peculiar  febrile  sensation  and  prostration,  often  with  increased  sensi- 
bility and  general  pains;  the  circulation  being  altered,  as  regards  the 
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characters  of  the  pulse ;  digestion  in  abeyance ;  secretion  mnoh  dimi- 
nished ;  while  the  nutritive  and  respiratory  functions  seem  to  expend 
themselves  in  the  production  of  increased  animal  heat — the  tissues  gra- 
dually wasting  away  under  the  influence  of  the  disease.  From  this  very 
?;eneral  prevalence  of  functional  derangement,  it  has  happened  that  dif- 
ierent  pathological  writers  have  attempted  to  fix  the  seat  of  fever  in  the 
viscera  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  But  as  the  result  of  all  these 
attempts,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  symptoms  or  lesions  have  been  found 
sufficiently  constant,  in  character  or  seat,  to  enable  us  to  ascribe  a  local 
origin  to  this  disease,  in  its  simplest  form.  As  it  occurs  to  the  physi- 
cian, it  is  often  found  to  exist,  without  any  corresponding  organic 
derangement  being  discovered  after  death.  As  known  to  the  surgeon, 
it  is  most  commonly  a  symptomatic  affection;  but  symptomatic,  in- 
differently, of  lesions  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  most  various 
orders.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  general  and  invariable  of  the 
phenomena  of  fever,  are  such  as  indicate  a  change  in  the  function  of 
the  capillary  vessels  throughout  the  system.  But  the  nature  of  this 
change  is  quite  a  matter  of  speculation ;  for  we  cannot  safely  assume 
that  the  capillaries  of  the  surface  are,  in  this  respect,  a  complete  index  of 
the  state  of  the  circulation  generally.  We  have,  however,  in  the  altered 
nutrition  and  secretion,  the  increased  animal  heat,  and  the  emaciation  of 
fever,  a  sufficiently  clear  evidence  of  derangement  of  the  processes  car- 
ried on  in  the  capillaries.  The  nervous  system,  also,  may  be  involved 
more  or  less  in  all  these  changes  ;  or  it  may  be  even  the  primary  medium 
of  their  production.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quickening  of  the  circula- 
tion is  probably  only  a  symptom ;  and,  though  in  this  light  of  the 
utmost  importance,  certainly  bears  no  very  characteristic  relation  to  the 
other  and  more  dangerous  functional  disorders  which  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  source  of  the  disease. 

Such  is  the  general  description  of  fever ;  a  condition  almost  as  fre- 
quently met  with  in  surgical  as  in  medical  disease.  It  varies  extremely 
in  its  details  ;  as  to  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment.  It  is  sometimee 
a  general  affection  from  the  first,  being  then  called  Idiopathic ;  some- 
times a  consequence  of  local  affection,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be 
Symptomatic.  Both  these  forms  may  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  sur- 
geon, in  connexion  with  external  diseases ;  the  fever  being  in  the  one 
case  the  cause,  in  the  other  the  effect.  Again,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  fevers  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  caused  by  some  external 
lesion  ;  and  may  react  upon  the  organism,  so  as  to  produce  other  and 
quite  different  local  phenomena.  Instances  of  this  will  be  adverted  to 
hereafter. 

The  varieties  of  fever  which  chiefly  fall  under  the  notice  of  the 
surgeon,  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads: — Inflammatory 
Fever  is  found  in  connexion  with  local  inflammation ;  and  is  sympto- 
matic of  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  in  the  local  derangement.  It  is 
characterized  by  great  acceleration  and  strength  of  the  circulation,  and 
marked  increase  of  the  animal  heat ;  while  the  other  derangements  are 
usually  comparatively  slight  in  character.  Typlwid  Fever  is  marked 
by  prominence  of  the  nervous  phenomena  ;  great  depression  and  pros- 
tration, often  delirium  and  coma,  frequent  and  weak  pulse,  and  very 
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slight  increase  of  heat  of  surface ;  the  symptoms  soon  passing  into  those 
of  pure  depression.  Hectic  Fever  is  characterized  by  periodical  remis- 
sions and  exacerbations,  with  profuse  sweating ;  always  distinctly  symp- 
tomatic ;  protracted  in  its  duration,  and  presenting  considerable  variety 
in  its  phenomena.  Irritative  Fever  may  be  regarded  as  an  irregular 
form,  possessing  many  characters  of  all  the  other  three. 

The  phenomena  and  practical  relations  of  these  varieties,  it  will  be 
proper  to  review  separately. 

1.  Inflammatory  Fever. 

This  presents  every  feature  of  the  febrile  condition,  in  a  very  marked 
form.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  coldness  and  shivering  are  usually 
very  decided  ;  but  they  are  not  of  long  duration ;  and  are  succeeded  by 
a  stage  of  reaction,  in  which  the  accelerated  and  hard  full  pulse,  thirst 
and  greatly  increased  heat  of  surface,  are  so  great,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  symptoms  above  noticed,  as  to  indicate  excitement  of  the 
sanguineous  system  as  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  this  type  of 
fever.  The  secretions,  and  even  the  appetite,  may  vary  comparatively 
little  from  the  normal  condition  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  exhaustion  and 
emaciation  produced,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  is  much  less  than  in  the 
other  forms  which  will  be  presently  described.  The  fever  is  pre-emi- 
nently that  of  strong  reaction  and  vascular  excitement ;  it  presents  few 
fluctuations  or  remissions ;  its  accession  and  crisis  are  usually  very  dis- 
tinctly marked,  the  latter  being  accompanied  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  by  sweating ;  and  the  return  to  health  is  usually  satisfactory 
and  rapid,  when  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  ceased  to  act.  It  is  to  be 
recollected,  however,  that  there  is  no  absolute  line  in  nature  between 
this  and  any  other  type  of  fever;  and  that,  moreover,  the  purest 
inflammatory  fever,  when  protracted  beyond  a  certain  period,  is  sure 
to  undergo  alteration  into  some  other  and  more  fatal  type  of  febrile 
disorder. 

As  observed  in  connexion  with  surgical  practice,  pure  inflammatory 
fever  is  always  a  secondary  affection;  consequent  on  some  local  dis- 
turbance, of  the  kind  to  be  hereafter  described  as  inflammation.  In 
this  point  of  view,  it  occupies  also  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
physician.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  some 
forms  of  fever  present  many  of  these  characters,  which  are  neverthe- 
less not  to  be  traced  to  any  local  cause ;  and  these  (which  form  the 
group  Synochaj  as  described  by  GuUen)  may  be  of  a  contagious  or  even 
epidemic  character.  Such  an  affection  may  occasionally  give  a  com- 
plex character  to  surgical  disease ;  communicating  to  a  trivial  local 
affection  an  apparent  significance,  which  might  readily  mislead  an  inex- 
perienced or  ill-informed  practitioner.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  de- 
tailed and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  diffierent  forms  of  fever, 
whether  idiopathic  or  symptomatic. 

Inflammatory  fever  begins  with  the  symptoms  of  depression  already 
noticed ;  the  patient  feeling  much  discomfort,  and  vet  unable  to  specify 
his  ailment.  A  rigor,  or  fit  of  shivering  occurs,  followed  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  much  heat  over  the  whole  surface.      This  ia  the  harbinger  of 
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reaction  ;  the  mark — and  a  practical  one  of  great  importance — ^that  the 
circulation  has  shaken  off  the  temporary  depressing  influence,  and  is 
rousing  itself  into  energy  of  action.  Then  it  is  that  remedies  are  of 
most  avail.  That  opportunity,  well  taken  advantage  of,  is  usually  at 
once  decisive  of  a  fortunate  issue ;  but  permit  it  to  pass  unemployed, 
and  the  same  remedies,  augmented  even  tenfold,  may  fail  to  avert 
disaster. 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  the  disorder  of  the  general  frame,  accord- 
ing to  its  Systems. — 1.  The  Nervous.  There  are  achins  dull  pains  in 
the  loins  and  limbs ;  there  is  restlessness,  and  in  much  discomfort  a 
variety  of  posture  is  practised  in  vain  search  for  ease ;  both  the  will 
and  the  power  of  exertion  are  diminished ;  anxiety  or  foreboding  of  evil 
is  felt,  and  its  expression  is  given  by  the  features ;  the  head  generally 
is  hot ;  at  first,  special  sensation  is  exalted ;  by  and  by,  the  intellectual 
functions  are  more  or  less  disturbed ;  ultimately  delirium  is  established, 
and  coma  may  ensue ;  the  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  suffused,  the  skin  hot 
and  dry. — 2.  7^e  Vascular.  Disorder  here  is  chiefly  indicated  by  the 
pulse.  It  is  increased  in  frequency — ranging  from  80  to  130  or  more ; 
and  the  heart's  action  is  proportionally  rapid.  The  pulse  is  hard, 
rolling  like  a  cord  below  the  finger,  and  yielding  but  little  to  its  pres- 
sure ;  the  arterial  coats  are  exercising  an  increased  amount  of  tonicity, 
and  resist  the  sanguineous  impulse ;  usually,  also,  such  resistance  is  un- 
equally exerted  at  different  points,  causing  irregularity  of  movement  in 
the  artery,  and  thus  a  thrill  or  jar  is  imparted  to  the  finger.  There  is 
increased  fulness,  as  if  the  vessel  were  itself  enlarged,  and  held  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  at  each  impulse ;  the  heart  is  acting  not  oply  more 
rapidly  but  more  powerfully  than  in  health ;  the  circulation  is  truly 
accelerated.^  Such  are  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  inflammatory 
pulse ;  frequency,  hardness,  thrilling,  fulness.  The  first  three  are 
seldom  if  ever  absent ;  but  the  fourth  may  be  wanting,  and  the  pulse 
may  be  small  instead  of  full.  This  modification  is  chiefly  observed 
during  serious  inflammatory  action,  affecting  important  internal  organs; 
more  especially  those  situated  in  the  abdominal  region.  And  hence  it 
is  in  practice  sometimes  termed  the  abdominal  pulse  ;  the  artery  resem- 
bling a  hard  thrilling  thread,  rather  than  a  cord.  This  pulse  always 
exists  in  connexion  with  great  nervous  depression,  and  debilitated 
though  rapid  cardiac  action ;  to  which  circumstance  its  smallness  is  pro- 
bably due.  In  affections  of  the  brain,  on  the  other  hand,  producing 
coma,  the  pulse  is  commonly  slow  and  full ;  the  suspension  of  cerebriQ 
influence  appearing  to  diminish  the  rapidity,  without  affecting  the  force, 
of  the  heart's  action.  There  are  idiosyncrasies  also  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  pulse  may  be  naturally  slow  or  rapid — 50  or  90  ;  and 
this  must  be  allowed  for,  when  previous  inquiry  has  satisfied  us  that 
the  patient  is  the  subject  of  such  peculiarity. — 3.  The  Respiratory, 
Respiration  is  quickened ;  the  breath  is  felt  to  be  hotter  than  usual; 
and  an  oppression  is  complained  of  in  the  chest. — 4.   The  Digestive. 

'  Mere  frequency  of  pulse  is  not  a  proof  of  increased  rapidity  of  circulation ;  the 
heart's  action  may  be  weak  as  well  as  quick ;  it  often  is  so  ^but  not  in  inflammation), 
propelling  the  blood  more  slowly  than  in  health.  To  expedite  the  flow,  it  must  act  not 
only  more  quickly,  but  more  forcibly  than  in  the  normal  state. 
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The  tongue  may  vary  in  its  appearance.  It  may  be  loaded,  white,  and 
moist ;  or  the  edges  and  central  tip  may  be  red  and  dry ;  the  latter  is 
probably  the  more  frequent  combination.  In  peculiar,  and  as  they 
are  called  typhoid  cases,  where  depression  is  great,  and  the  nervous 
system  much  engaged,  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  of  a  brown  colour  in  the 
centre.  Dryness  is  complained  of  in  the  mouth.  There  is  thirst, 
usually  very  troublesome ;  there  are  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  sometimes 
vomiting,  and  often  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium ;  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated.— 5.  The  Secerning,  The  secretions  and  excretions  in  general 
are  materially  diminished.  The  bowels,  we  have  seen,  are  constipated 
— mainly  from  want  of  mucous  secretion  from  their  lining  membrane ; 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  mouth  is  parched ;  the  urine  is  scanty, 
high-coloured,  generally  acid,  sparingly  aqueous,  and  holding  much 
saline  matter,  with  comparatively  little  urea,  in  solution. — 6.  The 
Nviritive.  Digestion  is  interrupted ;  so  is  assimilation ;  as  the  fever 
advances,  so  does  emaciation ;  and  strength  is  more  and  more  prostrate. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever.  The  more 
intense  the  action,  and  the  more  important  the  part  involved,  the  more 
rapidly  and  formidably  are  they  developed.  They  also  vary  according 
to  the  natural  temperament  of  the  patient.  They  may  remit ;  nay, 
often  do ;  at  one  time  increased,  at  another  mitigated ;  exacerbation 
usually  vesperal,  remission  matutinal.  But  they  never  undergo  an 
actual  intermission ;  therein  resembling  the  local  symptoms  of  the 
malady. 

Having  reached  a  certain  point  of  intensity,  the  symptoms  may 
decline,  like  the  local  action  which  caused  them.  The  pulse  becomes 
less  hard,  full,  and  frequent ;  the  heat  and  thirst  diminish ;  strength 
and  appetite  begin  to  come  again  ;  and  the  secretions  re-appear.  Not 
unfrequently,  such  amendment  is  ushered  in,  if  not  at  least  partly 
caused,  by  sudden  and  great  exaltation  of  the  secernent  function — so 
marked,  as  usually  to  be  termed  critical.  The  patient  is  bathed  in  a 
profuse  and  sustained  perspiration.  Or  diarrhoea  occurs.  Or  the 
urine  flows  copiously ;  more  aqueous ;  less  saline ;  at  each  evacuation 
less  and  less  coloured ;  and,  on  cooling,  letting  down  a  large  quantity 
of  sediment — resembling  brick-dust,  and  hence  termed  lateritious — 
composed  chiefly  of  urate  of  ammonia,  more  or  less  coloured  by  pur- 
puric acid.  Hence,  the  state  of  the  urine  comes  to  be  important  to  the 
practitioner ;  scantiness,  concentration,  and  want  of  deposit  denoting 
persistence  of  the  symptoms ;  profuse  flow  and  copious  sediment,  de- 
clension. Or  a  discharge  of  blood  takes  place ;  by  the  rectum,  the 
urethra,  the  mouth,  or  the  nose — according  to  the  part  affected.  This 
is  not  unlikely  to  frijzhten  the  patient  and  his  friends,  and  may  alarm 
the  practitioner.  But  the  latter  is  highly  culpable  who,  from  such 
alarm,  rashly  interferes  to  stop  the  flow.  His  duty  is  to  watch  the 
event ;  withholding  his  hand,  unless  the  bleeding  should  threaten  to 
prove  excessive.  Such  critical  evacuations  and  discharges  are  usually 
preceded  by  rigor  and  exacerbation — then,  too,  let  the  practitioner  wait, 
and  beware  of  ofiicious  meddling, — and  are  followed  by  marked  relief  ojf 
all  the  symptoms. 

But  these,  instead  of  declining,  may  advance ;  and  combining  persis- 
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tence  with  intensity,  may  cause  a  fatal  result.  Protracted  exercise  of 
a  muscle  ultimately  exhausts  the  irritability  of  that  muscle,  which  then 
ceases  to  obey  its  stimulus.  In  like  manner,  excitation  of  the  general 
system,  if  both  great  and  prolonged,  is  certain  to  wear  out  the  powers 
of  that  system :  and  the  patient  sinks  in  consequence. 

Or  the  symptoms  neither  simply  decline,  nor  simply  advance,  but  un- 
dergo change.  1.  On  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  profuse  and  long* 
continued,  or  in  an  internal  and  important  organ,  or  in  a  patient  pre- 
viously much  debilitated,  they  change  their  character;  assuming  the 
form  of  Hectic  fever.  2.  On  the  occurrence  of  mortification  over  a 
large  surface,  or  in  an  internal  and  important  part,  or  in  a  worn  frame, 
they  change  to  the  Typhoid  form ;  tending  to  fatal  collapse. 

2.  Typhoid  Fevei\ 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  type  of  fever  differing  from  the  inflamma- 
tory, in  the  minor  amount  of  reaction,  in  the  greater  degree  of  prostra- 
tion of  the  nutritive  and  secreting  functions ;  and  characterized,  above 
all,  by  very  marked  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  brain,  and  secon- 
darily of  the  entire  nervous  centres.  As  might  be  expected  from  these 
characters,  it  is  a  very  formidable  affection.  The  functions  most  im- 
portant to  life  are  deeply  involved,  and  a  fatal  result  is  certain,  if  the 
fever  be  protracted ;  either  by  complete  sinking  of  the  circulation  and 
animal  heat,  or  by  deepening  stupor,  with  oppressed  respiration ;  or,  as 
is  not  unfrequent,  by  a  combination  of  these  two  conditions. 

In  its  purest  form,  typhoid  fever  probably  never  occurs,  except  in 
consequence  of  some  cause  of  a  peculiar  and  specific  nature ;  and  it  has 
generally  been  ascribed  to  the  entrance  of  some  substance,  known  or 
unknown,  as  a  poison  into  the  blood.  In  many  cases,  this  view  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  of  its  being  distinctly  contagious ;  and  it  will  afterwards 
be  seen,  in  the  consideration  of  poisoned  wounds,  that  several  of  the 
animal  poisons  have  the  power  of  producing  this  condition  of  the  system 
in  a  very  aggravated  form.  Some  of  the  purest  examples  of  it,  also, 
are  found  among  the  fevers  which  fall  under  the  care  of  the  physician ; 
being  unconnected  with  injury,  or,  indeed,  with  local  disease  of  any 
kind.  And  such  fevers  are  very  generally  contagious,  or  communicable 
from  the  sick  person  to  others  in  his  neighbourhood ;  either  by  actual 
contact,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Typhoid  fever  is  ushered  in,  like  the  inflammatory  type,  by  pre- 
monitory chills  and  shiverings,  and  by  a  feeling  of  general  discomfort ; 
but  its  approach  is  often  very  gradual,  and  the  premonitory  symptoms 
may  be  spread  over  two  or  three  days.  There  is,  moreover,  a  much 
less  rapid  and  violent  change  from  this  stage  to  that  of  reaction,  than 
in  inflammatory  fever ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  and  the  commencement  of  reaction,  do  not  always 
in  the  typhoid,  as  in  the  inflammatory  form,  follow  appearance  of  the 
local  symptoms ;  but  may  precede  these  for  some  hours  or  days.  Fur- 
thermore, the  reaction,  when  established,  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
appearance  of  oppression,  and  torpidity  of  intellect ;  the  eye  is  dull  and 
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suffused ;  the  muscular  strength  is  very  greatly  depressed ;  and  the  heat 
of  the  surface  is  only  slightly  raised— often  scarcely  above  the  natural 
standard.  The  pulse  is  accelerated ;  but  does  not  commonly  number 
much  above  100.  And  after  the  disease  has  made  some  progress,  the 
pulse  becomes  very  soft,  and  sometimes  small;  affording  a- marked  con- 
trast to  the  full,  hard,  and  bounding  pulse  of  inflammatory  fever.  The 
tongue,  which  in  the  beginning  resembles  that  of  inflammatory  fever, 
becomes,  as  the  case  proceeds,  more  and  more  dry ;  the  white  fur  on  ks 
surface  becomes  a  thick  brown  crust,  of  the  colour  of  mahogany ;  dry 
and  leathery  to  the  touch,  and  presenting  transverse  and  longitudinal 
cracks  and  furrows.  The  teeth  and  gums  are  likewise  often  covered 
with  brown  sordes  ;  the  appetite  is  completely  prostrated ;  the  thirst  is 
not  always  considerable. 

But,  of  all  the  symptoms,  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  momen- 
tous are  those  connected  with  the  nervous  system.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fever,  disorder  of  the  cerebral  functions  is  chiefly  observed  in  the 
sluggishness  and  oppression  before  noticed ;  the  patient  seems  ab- 
stracted and  fanciful,  his  mind  being  equally  incapable  of  continued  ac- 
tivity or  repose.  There  is  usually  some  headache ;  but  very  often  no 
complaint  is  made,  unless  questions  are  asked.  In  severe  cases,  there 
is  more  or  less  complete  sleeplessness ;  and,  in  almost  all,  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed and  full  of  dreams.  When  to  this  is  added  incipient  delirium, 
the  affection  is  assuming  a  formidable  aspect.  At  first,  the  delirium  is 
chiefly  observed  at  night.  It  may  be  active  and  furious;  but  most 
commonly,  has  the  form  of  unintelligible  muttering — tt/phomania  ;  from 
which  the  patient  may  be  easily  diverted,  by  speaking  to  him ;  relaps- 
ing, however,  into  bis  former  condition,  on  cessation  of  the  external 
stimulus.  In  the  advance  of  the  disease,  delirium  becomes  more  con- 
stant, and  more  incoherent ;  the  mind  cannot  be  so  readily  recalled ; 
there  is  perpetual  restlessness,  and  a  disposition  to  rise  from  bed.  Hear- 
ing may  be  still  acute,  perhaps  too  much  so ;  but  the  eyes  are  either 
unobservant  or  perpetually  wandering.  They  become  still  more  suf- 
fused ;  and  the  pupil  is  cither  natural,  or,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases,  con- 
tracted as  if  from  opium.  A  remarkable  phenomenon  of  this  stage  is 
frequent  suppressions,  or  scantiness,  of  the  urinary  secretion ;  and  con- 
sequent presence  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

Meanwhile,  perversion  of  the  other  functions  continues.  The  nutri- 
tive processes  are  totally  in  abeyance  ;  and  there  is  progressive  emacia- 
tion, giving  sharpness  to  the  features,  and  prominence  to  the  angles  of 
the  bones  throughout  the  body.  All  reparative  actions  cease  ;  the  dis- 
charges from  wounds  dry  up ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  new  wounds  are 
apt  to  be  formed,  by  sloughing  or  ulceration,  over  the  sacrum,  trochan- 
ters, scapulae,  and  other  salient  points  of  the  skeleton.  The  tongue 
continues  dry ;  sweating,  if  it  takes  place  at  all,  is  apt  to  be  profuse  and 
exhausting ;  not  critical,  but  very  fatal  in  its  tendency.  The  pulse  is 
much  reduced  in  force  and  fulness,  very  rapid  and  soft ;  sometimes  in- 
termitting. These  symptoms  usher  in  complete  prostration  ;  which  may 
be  directly  fatal. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  common  mode  of  death,  is  continuance  of 
prostration  with  eama.     The  nervous  system,  its  irritability  exhausted. 
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passes  into  comparative  repose ;  a  repose,  however,  which  is  not  resto- 
rative, but  destructive  to  Ufe.  The  delirium  ceases  altogether,  or  be- 
comes gradually  supplanted  by  increasing  torpor;  the  breathing  is 
stertorous;  the  stools  and  urine  are  passed  involuntarily;  the  pupils 
may  be  more  or  less  dilated;  and  insensibility  is  complete.  Slight 
restlessness  may  continue;  but  the  movements  are  purely  automatic  in 
character ;  the  fingers  being  employed  in  picking  the  bedclothes ;  the 
lips  in  forming  inarticulate  sounds  or  in  confining  the  breath,  which 
passes  slowly  and  noisily,  puffing  out  the  cheeks  in  expiration.  These 
signs  portend  approaching  dissolution ;  respiration  becomes  slower  and 
slower,  and  finally  ceases ;  and  the  heart's  action  is  suspended,  either 
simultaneously  or  very  soon  afterwards. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  return  to  health  may  take  place,  at  any  period 
of  the  affection ;  and  is  denoted  by  gradual  subsidence  of  the  pulse, 
together  with  moistening  and  cleaning  of  the  tongue ;  and,  above  all,  by 
cessation  of  the  delirium,  and  the  occurrence  of  sound  natural  sleep. 
The  skin  becomes  moist;  but  there  is  seldom  a  profuse  critical  sweat,  as 
in  inflammatory  fever ;  and  the  more  protracted  the  disease  has  been,  there 
is  less  of  the  tendency  to  a  distinct  crisis,  by  perspiration  or  otherwise. 
The  urine  may,  indeed,  and  usually  does,  throw  down  a  sediment  of 
urate  of  ammonia  during  the  first  period  of  convalescence ;  but  this 
sediment  is  also  not  unfrequently  found  during  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease. 

The  affection  thus  described  is  found  in  connexion  with  many  local 
maladies,  to  be  hereafter  detailed.  It  may  present  a  marked  and  pore 
form  from  the  beginning ;  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  it  may 
supervene  upon  an  affection  having  more  of  the  inflammatory  type,  hi 
this  case,  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  accomplished  so  gradually, 
as  to  mark  them  both  as  varieties  of  the  same  process. 

3.  Hectic  Fever. 

The  preceding  types  of  fever,  though  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
many  points,  arc  alike  in  respect  of  their  continued  character ;  febrile 
excitement  remaining  present  throughout  the  disease,  and  subject  to  no 
remission— or  only  to  remissions  and  exacerbations  so  very  slight  and 
ill  defined,  as  not  to  form  a  characteristic  symptom  of  the  aflTection. 
Hectic  fever  is  distinguished  from  both,  by  its  frequent  remissions  and 
exacerbations,  usually  periodical,  and  occurring  once,  or  sometimes 
twice,  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  by  the*  sweating  which  attends  its 
paroxysms,  causing  great  exhaustion  and  emaciation;  and  also  by 
frequent  recurrence  and  long  continuance  of  the  febrile  state,  without 
that  marked  disorder  of  the  assimilative  or  nervous  functions,  which 
accompanies  continued  fever  of  similar  duration. 

Hectic  fever  is  invariably  connected  with  some  severe  organic  distur- 
bance, or  change  of  structure ;  and  is  the  form  of  constitutional  affec- 
tion which  most  constantly  accompanies  profuse  suppuration,  especially 
in  an  important  internal  organ.  It  is  under  such  conditions  also,  that 
it  assumes  its  most  characteristic  aspect ;  and  has  the  most  distinctly 
periodic  exacerbations  and  remissions.     When  it  is  fully  formed  in  the 
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course  of  such  local  affection,  the  patient  has  usually  at  least  one  daily 
paroxysm  or  febrile  exacerbation ;  often  preceded  by  chilliness,  if  not  by 
shivering ;  and  attended  by  great  heat  of  skin,  flushing  of  the  face,  and 
burning  sensations  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
pulse  is  frequent,  but  irregularly  so ;  and  usually  subject  to  quick  ex- 
citement by  exertion,  emotion,  food,  or  any  other  disturbing  cause.  It 
is  scarcely  ever  hard  and  full,  like  the  pulse  of  inflammatory  fever,  nor 
so  small  and  compressible  as  that  of  the  typhoid ;  but  holds  a  middle 
and  variable  place,  in  these  respects,  according  to  the  degree  of  exhaus- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  the  amount  of  febrile  reaction.  This  state  does 
not  last  more  than  a  few  hours ;  and  then  subsides  by  a  critical  sweat, 
so  profuse  and  exhausting  as  to  be  justly  termed  colliquative.  Or  the 
sweat  may  be  superseded  by  diarrhoea ;  which  is  even  more  dangerous  to 
the  system.  The  urine  does  not  differ  from  that  of  inflammatory  fever. 
The  tongue  may  be  a  little  dry  during  the  paroxysm,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  great  thirst ;  but  becomes  moist  again  so  soon  as  the  fit  is 
over.  The  eye  is  free  from  suffusion ;  and  flushing  of  the  face  is  usu- 
ally limited  to  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  cheek,  the  colour  of  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  general  pallor. 

These  febrile  paroxysms  occur  almost  invariably  towards  evening, 
reaching  their  height  about  midnight,  and  passing  into  the  sweating 
stage  early  in  the  morning.  The  intervals  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
affection,  are  not  unfrequently  free  from  fever.  Occasionally,  however, 
there  are  slighter  exacerbations ;  sometimes  irregular  in  character ; 
often  seeming  to  be  determined  by  the  taking  of  food.  In  the  advanced 
stage,  fever  is  nearly  constant ;  but  evening  exacerbations  and  morning 
sweats  remain  characteristic  of  it  to  the  end. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  emaciation — 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  nutritive  fluid,  by  tne  suppuration 
or  other  discharge — the  appetite  and  assimilative  functions  are  com- 
paratively little  affected ;  at  least  in  the  less  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  ;  but  it  is 
when  the  assimilative  organs  are  directly  involved,  as  in  many  of  those 
cases  of  hectic  fever  falling  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  In  the 
ordinary  forms  of  hectic,  connected  with  external  disease,  the  appetite 
continues ;  and  food  is  taken,  during  the  remissions,  with  considerable 
relish.  The  tongue  may  be  natural  in  appearance ;  or  it  may  present 
a  slight  fur,  with  red  edges ;  often  it  is  preternaturally  clean  and  glis- 
tening, as  if  covered  with  some  fine  membrane ;  it  is  rarely  much 
loaded ;  and  never  permanently  dry  and  rough,  as  in  typhoid  fever. 
The  bowels  are  frequently  constipated,  as  in  other  diseases  implying 
protracted  confinement  to  bed ;  but,  not  unfrequently,  they  are  natural, 
or  there  may  be  diarrhoea,  as  just  mentioned. 

But  exemption  of  the  nervous  centres  from  participation  in  the 
general  disorder,  is,  perhaps,  a  more  striking  character  of  hectic,  as 
compared  with  typhoid,  and  even  inflammatory  fever,  than  almost 
any  of  those  yet  mentioned.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
affection,  the  mind  may  remain  perfectly  clear;  not  uncommonly, 
indeed,  the  mental  faculties  seem  to  be  in  an  unusually  vigorous  and 
active  condition,  even   when  the  body  is  very   debilitated.     In  the 
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intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  patient  usually  procures  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep ;  and  even  when  fever  has  become  constant,  the 
harassing  watchfulness  {pervigilium)  of  the  typhoid  type  is  very  rare. 
Sleep  may,  it  is  true,  be  light  and  frequently  broken ;  but  it  is  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantity  to  preserve  the  cerebral  functions  in  a 
state  not  far  differing  from  that  of  health. 

The  duration  of  hectic  may  be  almost  indefinitely  protracted ;  espe- 
cially when  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  are  tolerably  free  from 
febrile  excitement.  When,  however,  the  fever  is  constant,  when  sweat- 
ing is  excessive,  and  when  there  is  profuse  suppuration  or  other  dis- 
charge, progress  to  a  fatal  termination  may  be  rapid.  Emaciation 
proceeds  to  the  last  stage ;  the  features  assume  a  shrunk,  withered 
aspect ;  the  eyes  are  sunk  in  the  orbits ;  all  the  bones  are  prominent ; 
the  flushing  subsides  into  a  pallid  leaden  hue ;  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion is  that  called,  by  old  authors,  the  faciei  Hippocratica — the  sure 
sign  of  approaching  dissolution.  Death  is  usually  by  pure  exhaustion ; 
the  pulse  and  respiration  ceasing  very  gradually,  and  the  mind  often 
remaining  unclouded  almost  to  the  last.^ 

4.  Irritative  Fever, 

The  fevers  known  to  the  surgeon  are  not  all  comprised  under  the 
preceding  descriptions.  The  inflammatory,  typhoid,  and  hectic  types, 
are  connected,  in  the  majority  of  surgical  cases,  with  grave  local  lesions 
of  structure ;  not  less  different  in  their  nature,  than  the  fevers  them- 
selves, though  all  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  inflammatory  character. 
Thus,  in  inflammatory  fever,  the  surgeon  looks  for  a  local  morbid 
action,  of  the  simplest  and  purest  inflammatory  kind.  In  the  typhoid, 
he  suspects  some  cause  whereby  the  system  is  extensively  vitiated ;  and 
usually  finds  it  in  some  putrescence,  or  poisoning,  of  the  fluids  in  con- 
tact with  the  inflamed  part ;  or  in  some  less  definable  contagious,  epi- 
demic, or  endemic  cause  of  disease.  In  hectic,  again,  it  is  seldom  that 
he  fails  to  observe  some  chronic,  organic  change,  or  some  exhausting 
discharge  of  a  suppurative  kind,  lying  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  many 
cases,  however,  neither  the  local  lesions,  nor  the  fevers  accompanying 
them,  can  be  said  to  present  such  definite  characters  as  have  been 
described.  Intermediate  forms  are  by  no  means  rare ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  fever,  which  has  begun  in  a  purely  inflammatory 

*  I  cannot  resist  appending  a  beautiful  description  of  some  of  the  more  striking 
features  of  this  disease,  from  the  non-professional  pen  of  a  most  close  and  skilful  ob- 
server of  nature — in  all  her  varied  phases  and  forms: — **But  there  were  times,  and 
often,  too, — when  the  sunken  eye  was  too  bright,  the  hollow  cheek  too  flushed,  the 
breath  too  thick  and  heavy  in  its  course,  the  frame  too  feeble  and  exhausted,  to  escape 
their  regard  and  notice.  There  is  a  dread  disease  which  so  prepares  its  victim,  as  it 
were,  for  death ;  which  so  refines  it  of  its  grosser  aspect,  and  throws  around  familiar 
looks  unearthly  indications  of  the  coming  change — a  dread  disease,  in  which  the 
struggle  between  soul  and  body  is  so  gradual,  quiet,  and  solemn,  and  the  result  so 
sure,  that  day  by  day,  and  grain  by  grain,  the  mortal  part  wastes  and  withers  away, 
so  that  the  spirit  grows  light,  and  sanguine  with  its  lightening  load  ;  and  feeling  im- 
mortality at  hand,  deems  it  but  a  new  term  of  mortal  life — a  disease  in  which  death 
and  life  are  so  strangely  blended,  that  death  takes  the  glow  and  hue  of  Ufe,  and  liio 
the  gaunt  and  grisly  form  of  death." 
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form,  degenerate  into  typhoid  or  hectic ;  the  local  lesion  undergoing 
collateral  and  corresponding  changes.  Thus,  if  a  local  inflammation 
assumes  a  gangrenous  character,  the  constitutional/ affection  invariably 
becomes  more  or  less  typhoid;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  profuse  and 
exhausting  discharge  be  established,  for  some  time,  in  a  part  originally 
simply  inflamed,  the  fever  with  equal  certainty  verges  to  the  hectic 
form.  Not  unfrequentlv,  from  causes  such  as  are  here  indicated,  the 
inflammatory  or  typhoia  fever  may  have  a  marked,  though  irregularly 
remittent  type — indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  cause  of  hectic  symp- 
toms ;  or  the  hectic  may,  in  turn,  present  the  nervous  phenomena  of 
the  typhoid  form. 

But,  apart  from  tliese  varieties,  there  are  frequently  witnessed  in 
surgery  fevers  of  an  irregular  character,  from  their  outset  to  their  ter- 
mination ;  and  accompanied  by  lesions  either  not  inflammatory,  or  so 
different  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation,  as  to  require  a  dif- 
ferent description,  and  to  imply  very  different  methods  of  cure.  Such 
fevers  have  commonly  a  more  or  less  remittent  character  ;  but  the  pa- 
roxysms have  not  the  regular  recurrence  of  those  of  hectic ;  nor  are 
they  accompanied  by  the  profuse  sweats  which  characterize  that  affec- 
tion. The  febrile  condition  may  present  strong  reaction,  and  in  all  its 
phenomena  approach  the  inflammatory  type ;  or  it  may  be  accompanied 
by  symptoms  of  unusual  exhaustion  and  debility,  the  pulse  being  small 
and  weak — as  is  often  seen  in  the  case  of  diffuse  areolar  inflammation, 
hereafter  to  be  described.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nervous  phenomena 
of  typhoid  fever  may  be  absent ;  as  they  are  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Or  we  may  have  slight  paroxysmal  delirium;  or  furious  excitement, 
even  verging  into  coma ;  the  former  being  usually  observed  in  persons 
of  an  hysterical,  or  excitable  constitution ;  the  latter,  in  those  whose 
nervous  system  has  lost  both  activity  and  power,  by  irregular  habits 
and  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Finally,  the  fever  may  be  of  protean 
character ;  shifting  about  from  one  to  another  of  these  types,  under  the 
influence  of  casual  excitement,  or  of  the  exacerbations  and  remissions 
of  the  local  affection;  or  influenced  by  remedial  agents — which,  in  these 
circumstances,  are  found  to  be  peculiarly  difficult  of  right  application, 
and  peculiarly  treacherous  in  their  results. 

To  such  fevers,  as  a  class,  when  occurring  in  surgical  practice,  the 
name  Fevers  of  Irritation,  or  Irritative  Fever,  is  usually  applied ;  more 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  them  by  some  neutral  term,  from  the 
fevers  of  distinctly  specific  type,  than  from  any  sufficiently  precise  idea 
of  their  pathology.  This  term  is  now  so  generally  employed  by  practi- 
cal men,  that  it  is  desirable  to  retain  it  in  a  general  classification  of 
fevers,  for  the  purposes  of  explanation.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be 
seen,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  as  well  as  from  future  observations, 
that  the  affections  referred  to  under  this  title  vary  in  character  too 
much,  to  be  classed  under  any  general  description,  or  referred  to  any 
common  type.  The  special  description  of  irritative  fevers  will  therefore 
be  reserved  for  future  occasions. 
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Treatment  of  Fevers. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  subject,  in  relation  to  a  great  number  of 
surgical  diseases,  demands  that  a  few  words  should  be  said  upon  it 
here ;  though  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  the  varying  nature  of 
the  affections  which  we  have  indicated  as  partaking  in  the  febrile  cha- 
racter, must  imply  corresponding  varieties  in  treatment ;  and  that  spe- 
cial types  of  fever  can  be  properly  discussed,  only  when  they  come 
again  under  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  different  forms  of  local  dis- 
ease. There  are,  however,  certain  general  principles,  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  all  such  affections,  which  may  be  with  great  propriety 
stated  now. 

In  the  management  of  all  fevers,  the  first  object  of  the  practitioner 
should  be,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  exciting  cause.  When  this  is  of  a 
local  nature,  as  in  many  surgical  fevers  depending  on  inflammation,  it 
may  frequently  be  removed,  or  kept  in  subjection,  by  appropriate  re- 
medies ;  and  then  disappearance  of  the  constitutional  affection  may  be 
counted  on  as  certain.  In  the  early  stage  of  acute  inflammatory  fever 
— which  does  not  generally,  in  itself,  involve  the  constitution  in  such 
hazardous  consequences  as  any  of  the  other  types  a\j'eady  considered 
— this  removal,  or  moderation,  of  the  exciting  cause,  is  usually  the 
main  indication  of  treatment.  Subdue  the  inflammation,  by  local  and 
general  means ;  and  the  fever,  which  is  the  consequence  of  it,  will  cease 
of  itself.  The  treatment  of  such  a  fever,  therefore,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  treatment  of  inflammation ;  and  will  be  considered  under  that 
subject,  in  detail. 

But,  in  some  obstinate  forms  of  the  inflammatory,  and  also,  more 
commonly,  in  the  hectic  and  typhoid  fevers,  the  cause  may  be  beyond 
our  reach.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  it  is  often  to  be  found  in  some  vitia- 
tion of  the  whole  system ;  prior  both  to  the  fever,  and  to  the  local  affec- 
tion which  accompanies  it.  In  such  cases,  the  fever  must  be  dealt 
with,  not  as  a  symptom,  but  as  an  independent  and  destructive  disease ; 
the  local  disorder  having,  indeed,  become  of  quite  secondary  impor- 
tance. It  is  evident  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  surgeon  will 
have  to  look  mainly  to  constitutional  remedies  and  regimen ;  not  disre- 
garding any  dangerous  severity  of  local  affection;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  not  allowing  it  to  obscure  his  view,  or  mar  his  plans  of  general 
management. 

In  following  out  this  course,  two  indications  must  be  chiefly  regarded. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  narrowly  the  type  of  the 
fever,  with  a  view  to  discovering  its  probable  course  and  tendency;, and 
with  the  view  also  of  anticipating  its  casualties,  by  a  proper  general 
regimen  and  treatment.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  desirable  to  avert, 
or  lessen,  individual  distressing  symptoms,  as  they  occur ;  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  patient's  comfort,  and  for  moderation  of  the  disease.  It  is 
to  be  recollected  that,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  treatment  of  all  fevers 
is  merely  palliative ;  and  that  it  must  always  be  so,  when  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause  is  not  within  our  power. 

In  fulfilling  the  first  and  most  important  indication,  the  jadiciotis 
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practitioner  will  give  all  his  attention  to  the  discovery,  and  removal,  of 
such  tendencies  as  render  the  fever  dangerous  to  life.  In  the  words  of 
CuUen,  he  will  look  to  "  obviating  the  tendency  to  death  ;*'  and,  with 
this  view,  will  carefally  mark  the  general  character  of  the  symptoms 
and  type  of  the  fever.  If  these  be  of  a  highly  inflammatory  kind,  he 
will  not  look  for  immediate  danger ;  but  wUl  narrowly  watch  the  gra- 
dual approach  of  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  or  the  slightest  tendency  to- 
wards the  hectic,  typhoid,  or  irritative  forms  of  change.  If  the  origi- 
nal type  be  typhoid,  he  will  be  particularly  solicitous  about  the  state 
of  the  nervous  functions ;  and  will  likewise  observe,  with  anxiety,  the 
strength  of  the  circulation ;  knowing  that  danger  arises,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  delirium  proceeding  to  coma ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  pros- 
tration, so  rapid  as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  exhibition  of  remedies. 
Again,  if  hectic  be  the  predominant  form,  he  will  endeavour  to  subdue 
the  reaction,  and  the  immoderate  sweats ;  at  the  same  time  supporting 
the  strength  against  that  gradual  exhaustion  and  emaciation,  which  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  drain  upon  the  system.  And  lastly,  in  the 
irritative  fever,  he  will  attempt  to  subdue  pain,  and  procure  sleep ;  at 
the  same  time  fulfilling  such  other  indications  as  present  themselves. 
Watching  the  effect  of  remedies  with  care — lest  the  type  of  the  affection 
change ;  and  lest  that  which  was  remedially  useful,  become  powerless  or 
even  injurious. 

In  the  use  of  individual  palliative  remedies,  which  fulfil  the  second 
indication,  he  will  take  care  to  apply  them  only  to  such  symptoms  as 
cause  much  present  distress,  or  create  serious  apprehension  for  the 
future ;  and  only  in  such  measure  as  may  harmonize,  or  at  least  not 
interfere,  with  the  general  plan  of  treatment.  He  will  avoid,  with 
especial  care,  that  meddlesome  and  routine  practice,  which  endeavours 
to  cope  with  every  isolated,  and  perhaps,  transitory  symptom,  by 
remedies  altered  from  hour  to  hour;  without  regard  to  those  great 
indications  which  ought  to  form  a  stable  and  consistent  basis  for  all 
minor  arrangements.  In  symptoms  he  will  regard  rather  the  tenden- 
cies which  they  indicate,  and  the  types  of  disease  they  represent,  than 
their  own  individual  signification ;  and  will  direct  his  remedies  accord- 
ingly ;  applying  them,  if  possible,  so  as  to  accomplish  at  once  a  general 
and  a  special  ooject.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  not  fail  to  employ  such 
simple  means,  as  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  his  own  knowledge, 
induce  him  to  consider  effective  for  affording  relief  from  present  dis- 
comfort ;  remembering,  however,  that  there  is  always  more  danger  from 
too  much,  than  from  too  little,  active  interference  of  this  kind. 

The  treatment  of  individual  forms  of  fever,  upon  the  principles  now 
indicated,  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part 
of  medical  practice  which  reciuires  so  much  the  teachings  of  experience, 
as  does  the  recognition  of  the  different  varieties  of  fever,  the  detection 
of  formidable  and  favourable  symptoms  at  their  earliest  appearance,  and 
the  judicious  application  of  remedies.  Daily  and  hourly  changes,  in 
many  cases,  require  the  most  careful  watching  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner ;  and  even  the  most  skilful  will,  at  times,  be  foiled  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  sign  of  importance,  until  it  has  made  alarming  progress. 
The  following  practical  rules,  however,  may  be  of  some  use  to  the 
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Student ;  and  they  are  the  more  important,  as  they  will  generally  be 
found  applicable  to  every  form  and  type  of  fever: — 

1.  Mere  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  not  necessarily  an  unfavourable 
sign ;  especially  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  and  united  with 
strong  reaction.  But  when,  in  fevers  of  typhoid  type,  the  pulse  rises 
towards  or  beyond  120 — ^more  especially  if  it  be  at  the  same  time  weak 
or  small,  and  with  few  of  the  other  signs  of  reaction — there  is  usually 
great  danger  of  prostration  before  the  end  of  the  attack*  Generally 
speaking,  a  strong  reaction  at  the  beginning  of  fever  is  indicative  of  a 
vigorous  state  of  the  constitution ;  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  favourable. 
Gold  affusion,  or  cold  sponging  of  the  surface,  may  often  be  applied 
with  relief  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient ;  but  further  active  inter- 
ference with  reaction  is  seldom  beneficial ;  except  in  the  case  of  marked 
inflammatory  complications,  when  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  treat- 
ment are  required. 

2.  The  prostration  of  the  nutritive  and  assimilating  functions  is  not 
usually  a  source  of  danger,  in  fevers  of  short  duration.  But,  in  all  pro- 
tracted continued  fevers,  if  lasting  beyond  a  fortnight,  the  danger  from 
this  cause  becomes  considerable ;  and  fevers  so  protracted  almt)st  in- 
variably tend  towards  the  typhoid  type,  or  some  other  form  indicating 
exhaustion.  Hence  it  is  of  much  importance,  to  convey  into  the  sys- 
tem, from  the  beginning,  such  small  quantities  of  the  most  digestible 
and  least  stimulating  aliments,  as  the  weakened  assimilating  powers 
will  bear ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  occasional 
administration  of  slight  aperients  or  purgatives,  that  the  intestines  are 
not  unduly  loaded.  When  the  fever  is  protracted  beyond  a  week,  with- 
out signs  of  amendment,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
continuous  exhibition  of  wine  or  alcoholic  liquors ;  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  appear  to  act,  not  as  ordinary  stimulants,  but  rather  as 
easily-absorbed  alimentary  substances.  The  necessity  for  such  re- 
medies is  judged  of  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  by  the  emaciation  and 
exhaustion,  and  especially  by  the  amount  of  animal  heat ;  a  marked 
decline  in  which,  without  a  crisis,  is  always  a  very  unfavourable 
symptom. 

3.  The  state  of  the  secretions  is  an  important  guide  to  the  exhibition 
of  remedies.  In  this  respect,  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  and  the  urine, 
require  to  be  particularly  noticed.  The  phenomena  of  the  critical  eva- 
cuation, as  observed  in  these  secretions,  has  already  been  noticed.  But 
all  sweating  in  fever  is  not  critical ;  and  when  this  symptom  occurs  in  a 
protracted  case,  without  a  crisis,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  most  unfa- 
vourable ;  leading  to  extreme  exhaustion,  and  requiring  the  exhibition 
of  stimulants.  In  hectic  and  other  remittent  fevers,  also,  sweating  may 
become  a  source  of  danger,  by  frequent  and  sustained  recurrence.  It 
is  usually  mitigated  by  tonics ;  and  particularly  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  quinine,  in  considerable  doses. 

Extreme  scantiness  of  the  urine,  or  diminution  of  its  animal  consti- 
tuents, is  always  dangerous  ;  being  generally  followed  by  typhoid  phe- 
nomena. It  is  important,  therefore,  to  keep  this  secretion  tolerably 
abundant ;  and  also  not  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  too  long  in  the  bladder, 
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as  sometimes  takes  place  in  typhoid  fevers.     In  such  cases,  it  should  be 
drawn  off,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  by  means  of  the  catheter. 

4.  The  phenomena  of  collapse,  with  loss  of  animal  heat,  and  small 
weak  pulse — possibly  frequent  and  intermitting — are  always  to  be 
regarded  as  very  formidable.  They  are  met  by  the  administration  of 
alcoholic  and  other  stimulants,  especially  of  the  diffusible  kind  (as 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  camphor),  in  frequently-repeated  doses; 
and,  occasionally,  the  application  of  artificial  heat  to  the  surface  may  be 
useful. 

5.  The  nervous  system  requires  close  attention  in  all  fevers,  but 
particularly  in  the  typhoid.  It  is  commonly  not  until  the  second  week 
of  the  disorder  that  symptoms  of  this  class  assume  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter ;  but  at  this  time,  also,  they  have  in  general  become  little  amena- 
ble to  control.  And,  accordingly,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  earlier  premonitory  signs  should  be  unremittingly  watched,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  counteracted  while  yet  remedies  are  of  avail. 
Among  these  signs,  none  is  more  important  than  wakefulness.  Unless 
a  certain  amount  of  truly  refreshing  sleep  be  procured,  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system  is  soon  undermined.  Delirium  sets  in  ;  at  first,  in  the 
mild  form  of  slight  wandering  fancies,  and  incoherencies  of  expression ; 
but  afterwards  either  furious  and  maniacal,  or  low  and  muttering,  with 
complete  prostration  of  intellect ;  and  this,  again,  is  succeeded  by  stupor 
and  death,  as  before  described.  To  avert  this  formidable  train  of 
symptoms,  the  practitioner  cannot  be  too  much  on  the  alert.  He  will 
daily  inquire,  minutely,  as  to  the  previous  night ;  he  will  observe  if  the 
eye  be  clear,  the  answers  intelligent  and  quick,  the  mind  free  from 
fancies  ;  and  if  these  indications  of  a  sound  working  brain  be  not  pre- 
sent, he  will  rightly  judge  that  interference  is  required  to  procure 
repose  for  the  mind,  and  consequent  restoration  to  its  normal  state.  Or 
if  there  be  much  headache,  with  flushed  face ;  if  the  senses  be  exces- 
sively acute,  the  slightest  noise  or  light  producing  great  disturbance, 
and  all  external  impressions  apparently  heightened — in  this  case,  also, 
there  is  need  of  rest,  lest  the  brain  be  rapidly  exhausted,  and  lest  deli- 
rium followed  by  coma,  supervene. 

The  simplest  means  for  counteracting  disorder  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, in  the  earlier  stages  of  fever,  are  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
head,  by  means  of  an  evaporating  lotion — the  hair  having  been  previ- 
ously removed ;  and  the  abstraction  of  all  external  stimuli,  especially 
those  of  light  and  noise.  When,  however,  these  means  fail,  it  will 
frequently  be  proper  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  opium  ;  a  remedy 
which  may  be  given  at  an  early  period  with  tolerable  freedom,  although, 
afterwards,  its  use  requires  the  utmost  caution.  If  headache  and  flushed 
countenance,  with  other  symptoms  of  excitement,  be  predominant,  a 
few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples ;  and  hyoscyamus  may  be 
given,  either  instead  of  the  opium,  or  along  with  it.  Or  the  opium  may 
be  combined  with  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic ;  which  seems,  in  such 
cases,  to  have  a  valuable  soothing  property,  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  circulation.  If,  notwithstancUng  such  remedies,  delirium  supervene, 
and  show  a  tendency  to  pass  into  coma,  the  secretion  of  urine  should 
be  carefully  looked  to,  and  the  bowels  kept  free,  by  the  administration 
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of  diuretics  and  purgatives ;  stimulating  enemata  are  also  useful ;  nar- 
cotics must  be  suspended ;  and  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  vertex, 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  view  of  rousing  the  patient. 
In  this  late  stage  of  the  disease,  however,  all  remedies  are  very  com- 
monly productive  of  but  little  benefit ;  and  our  main  trust  has  to  be 
placed  on  nature's  power  of  endurance,  aided  by  cautious  continuance 
of  the  stimuli. 

On  the  subject  of  Feyers,  the  student  may  consult  Cullen's  Practice  of  Physic ; 
Grayes'  Clinical  Medicine ;  Christison,  in  the  Library  of  Medicine ;  Tweedie,  in  Cyolo- 
psedia  of  Practical  Medicine ;  Hunter  on  Inflammation,  Part  II.,  chap.  ix. ;  Thomson 
on  Inflammation,  chap.  iy. ;  Trayers  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  Part  I.,  1826. 

CACHECTIC   AFFECTIONS. 

In  the  class  of  diseases  now  to  be  described,  fever  either  does  not 
occur  at  all,  or  is  so  inconsiderable  and  variable  in  amount  as  not  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  affection.  They  are  all,  however,  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  extensive  disorder  of  the  organic  functions,  especially 
those  of  nutrition  and  assimilation ;  by  various  glandular  affections, 
particularly  of  the  lymphatic  system ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  by  vitia- 
tion of  the  blood,  which  can  be  proved  experimentally  to  contain  some 
deficiency  or  excess  of  its  normal  ingredients,  or  some  foreign  sub- 
stance introduced  into  the  system.  According  to  the  Humorabsts,  the 
Cachexies  are  essentially  blood  diseases ;  and  some  have  not  hesitated 
to  ascribe  the  greater  part  of  them  to  morbid  poisons,  or  materies  marbij 
introduced  into  the  blood;  thence  acting  specifically  on  the  different 
tissues.  Others  have  expressed  a  somewhat  similar  general  idea  under 
the  term  dyscrasia,  which  has  been  applied  by  many  continental  patho- 
logists to  a  defective  organization,  or  elaboration,  of  the  circulating 
fluid.  Such  theories,  however,  have  little  even  of  scientific  value,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  an  essential  and  primary  lesion  of  the 
blood,  such  as  is  implied ;  while  the  habitual  employment  of  these  terms, 
tends  to  restrict  our  ideas  to  one  field  of  investigation,  and  to  throw 
out  of  view  the  possible  co-operation  of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
solids  generally  in  producing  such  diseases.  Practically,  the  question 
of  the  proximate  cause  is  important,  only  when,  by  a  knowledge  of  it, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  isolate  or  remove  it,  or  altogether  to  prevent  its 
invasion  ;  and  this  is  the  case,  in  some  of  the  cachectic  affections  which 
will  be  noticed  as  the  effects  of  morbid  poisons.  Meantime,  we  are 
content  to  consider  cachexies  in  general  according  to  their  symptoms, 
without  entering  far  into  speculation  as  to  their  cause. 

The  number  of  the  cachectic  affections  is  great,  and  their  symptoms 
very  various.  They  are  almost  all  severe  and  dangerous  ;  destructive  of 
texture,  or  of  life :  some  contagious,  some  endemic,  or  epidemic ;  pecu- 
liar to  certain  localities,  ages,  times,  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  ;  and 
most  of  them  chronic — developed  slowly  over  a  term  of  months  or  years. 
Some  are  very  amenable  to  treatment ;  others  constitute  the  most 
irremediable  and  fatal  diseases  which  affect  humanity  ;  and  a  few  belong 
rather  to  the  history  of  past  ages,  than  to  the  present. 
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1.   Scrofula  and  Tubercular  Disease. 

The  term  Scrofula  is  uuially  applied  to  a  constitutional  affection, 
occurring  for  the  most  part  in  early  life,  of  essentially  chronic  develop- 
ment, and  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  various  destructive  diseases 
of  the  bones  and  joints  ;  often  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  by  disorganizing  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes — occurring  either  separately  or  together,  and  without  ob- 
vious or  adequate  exciting  cause.  Under  this  somewhat  comprehensive 
definition,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  number  of  different  local  disorders 
may,  and  indeed  must,  necessarily  find  a  place ;  and  we  accordingly 
have  the  term  scrofula,  and  scrofulous  disease,  applied  by  many  writers 
to  types  of  local  affection  which  are  only  very  indistinctly,  if  at  all, 
connected  with  a  constitutional  cachexy.  In  the  absence  of  more  une- 
quivocal signs  of  constitutional  disorder  (such  as  extensive  involvement 
of  the  lymphatic  system)  it  is  therefore  almost  essential  to  the  idea  of 
scrofula,  as  we  have  defined  it,  that  there  be  an  association  of  a  number 
of  maladies,  pointing  to  a  vitiation  of  the  general  system  as  their  common 
cause.  This  rule,  however,  only  applies  to  the  well-developed  affection; 
for,  in  its  early  origin,  a  single  local  disorder  not  unfrequently  pi^esents 
such  characteristic  symptoms,  as  enable  the  experienced  practitioner  to 
judge  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  existence  of  the  yet  latent  consti- 
tutional evil. 

The  frequent  association  of  scrofula  with  a  peculiar  form  of  morbid 
product,  has  been  long  observed.  This  deposit,  which  will  presently 
be  described  under  the  name  of  tubercle^  occurs  very  frequently  in  en- 
larged lymphatic  glands ;  leading  to  a  slow  process  of  suppuration  and 
ulceration  there.  It  may  also  affect  various  internal  organs,  as  the 
lungs,  brain,  intestinal  and  mesenteric  glands ;  in  which  situations  it 

f proves  the  source  of  various  destructive  diseases.  We  cannot,  however, 
imit  the  term  scrofula,  as  some  have  done,  to  disorders  arising  from 
tubercular  deposit;  inasmuch  as  most  affections  of  the  skin,  mucous 
membranes,  and  joints,  in  scrofulous  individuals,  have  no  such  origin. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  admitted  that  tuberculization  of  the 
internal  organs,  at  least  in  .adult  life,  is  always,  or  even  generally,  a 
disease  of  the  scrofulous  habit.  All  that  can  be  fairly  said  is,  that 
tubercular  disease  of  the  external  glands,  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of 
scrofula  ;  as  is  also  a  similar  affection  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  And 
that,  in  a  certain  indeterminate  number  of  instances,  tuberculization  of 
internal  organs  follows,  or  accompanies,  the  characteristic  evidences  of 
scrofulous  disease ;  while,  in  others,  it  is  quite  an  independent  affection. 
Still,  however,  as  most  of  the  forms  of  tubercular  disease  which  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  are  distinctly  scrofulous,  it  is  requisite 
to  treat  of  these  affections  under  one  head. 

This  cachectic  tendency  is  either  hereditary  or  acquired.  Frequently 
it  may  be  traced  descending  from  parent  to  child,  from  generation  to 
generation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  may  be  born,  itself  in  all 
respects  healthy,  and  of  healthy  descent  both  immediate  and  ancestral, 
and  yet  in  the  course  of  years  come  to  show  all  the  signs  of  a  confirmed 
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Strumous  diathesis.  The  circumstances  likely  to  induce  the  unhappy 
change  are  those  of  a  peculiarly  debilitating  tendency ;  exposure  to 
atmospheric  vicissitude,  by  insufficient  clothing  and  shelter ;  improper 
and  scanty  food  ;  lingering  and  wasting  disease ;  imprudent  use  of  mer- 
cury, especially  in  tender  years  ;  excessive  labour,  mental  or  corporeal ; 
and  habitual  deprivation  of  healthful  air  and  exercise.  Or,  again,  such 
events  may  not  be  the  means  of  inducing  this  disorder  in  a  frame  pre- 
viously healthy ;  but  only  the  direct  and  exciting  causes  of  it,  in  a 
system  already  predisposed  by  hereditary  taint.  The  disease  is  not 
communicable  by  contagion  or  inoculation,  as  has  been  proved  by  direct 
experiment ;  and  it  is  found  to  prevail  more  in  temperate  climates,  as 
this,  than  in  either  the  extremely  hot  or  cold — variability  seeming  to 
be  especially  favourable  to  its  accession.  It  is  also  more  frequent  in 
towns  than  in  the  country ;  as  are  all  other  diseases  of  debility.  Males 
are  more  liable  to  external  scrofula  than  females ;  while  these,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  subject  to  phthisical  disease.^  The  especial 
period  of  accession,  even  in  those  in  whom  the  tendency  is  congenital, 
is  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven  years ;  but  indeed  the  whole 
period  of  adolescence  is  favourable  to  its  occurrence,  the  normal  balance 
of  health  being  then  more  easily  deranged  by  accidental  circumstances 
than  at  a  more  mature  age.  In  those  of  confirmed  scrofulous  habit,  the 
tendency  to  development  of  diseased  action  varies  also  according  to 
season.  Spring  is  the  period  of  exacerbation ;  more  especially  the 
month  of  March.  This  month  is  supposed  to  represent  the  maximum 
of  the  crisis ;  January  and  June  its  extremes  of  accession  and  decay. 

The  disease  may  be  evinced  by  outward  signs ;  and  these  have  been 
supposed  divisible  into  two  distinct  varieties,  according  to  tempera- 
ment :  the  sanguine  and  phlegmatic.  According  to  Phillips,  however, 
such  artificial  division  is  scarcely  warranted  by  an  extended  observation 
of  the  disease ;  which  is  found  to  occur  in  all  temperaments,  and  in 
almost  all  states  of  the  system. 

In  the  sanguine  variety,  the  complexion  is  fair,  and  frequently  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  the  features.  The  form,  though  delicate,  is  often 
graceful.  The  skin  is  thin,  of  fine  texture ;  and  subcutaneous  blue 
veins  are  numerous,  shining  very  distinctly  through  the  otherwise 
pearly  white  integument.  The  pupils  are  unusually  spacious  ;  and  the 
eyeballs  are  not  only  large  but  prominent,  the  sclerotic  showing  a 
lustrous  whiteness.  The  eyelashes  are  long  and  graceful — ^unless  oph* 
thalmia  tarsi  exist,  as  not  unfrequently  is  the  case  ;  then  the  eyelashes 
are  wanting,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  swoln,  red,  unseemly 
margin  of  the  lid. 

In  the  phlegmatic  form,  the  complexion  is  dark,  the  features  dis- 
agreeable, the  countenance  and  aspect  altogether  forbidding,  the  joints 
large,  the  general  frame  stinted  in  growth,  or  otherwise  deformed  from 
its  fair  proportions.     The  skin  is  thick  and  sallow ;  the  eyes  are  dull, 

'  The  reader  'will  find  an  able  disoussion  of  the  iiauses  of  scrofula  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Phillips,  '*  Scrofula,  its  Nature,"  &c.  Its  tendency  is  to  limit  very  much  the 
supposed  influence  of  hereditary  predisposition  in  regard  to  this  disease.  In  connexion 
with  this  subject,  also,  see  Dr.  Walshe's  Report  on  Phthisis :  in  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  January,  1840. 
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though  usually  both  large  and  prominent ;  the  general  expression  is 
heavy  and  listless ;  yet  not  unfrequontly  the  intellectual  powers  are 
remarkably  acute,  as  well  as  capable  of  much  and  sustained  exertion. 
The  upper  lip  is  usually  tumid,  so  are  the  columna  and  alae  of  the  nose, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  face  is  flabby ;  the  belly  inclines  to  pro- 
tuberance ;  and  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  are  flatly  clubbed,  instead 
of  presenting  the  ordinary  tapering  form. 

These  characters  are  accompanied  by  others,  referrible  to  the  inter- 
nal organs ;  and  which,  though  not  distinctly  morbid,  generally  indicate 
the  approach  of  the  disease.  Digestion  is  weak  and  imperfect;  and 
this  is  indicated,  as  usual,  by  abnormal  states  of  the  tongue  and  bowels. 
The  muscles  are  soft,  flabby,  and  weak  ;  the  blood  is  thin  and  watery  ; 
the  general  circulation  denotes  debility,  and  is  liable  to  oft-recurring 
derangement ;  the  extremities  are  cold ;  and  in  short  there  arc  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  the  usual  indications  of  want  of  tone,  and  general 
weakness. 

Added  to  these  signs,  there  are  oft  recurring  morbid  conditions, 
which  although  not  individually  of  great  importance,  yet  serve  collec- 
tively to  point  out  the  general  functional  disorder.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes are  very  liable  to  derangement ;  there  are  frequent  discharges 
from  the  nose,  ears,  or  eyes ;  the  tonsils  become  enlarged  and  the  air- 
passages  inflame  from  the  slightest  causes.  The  stomach  and  bowels 
are  more  and  more  disordered ;  the  tongue  is  generally  foul ;  the  cuta- 
neous perspiration  is  said  to  be  unduly  acid,  and  loaded  with  sebaceous 
matter.  AH  morbid  actions  too,  are  apt  to  assume  a  chronic  and 
obstinate  type;  very  different  from  what  is  observed  in  the  healthy 
individual. 

As  the  disease  makes  progress,  the  cervical  glands  commonly  be- 
come swollen ;  the  niesentcric  glands  also  are  more  or  loss  aifected ; 
and  tumidity  of  the  abdomen  increases.  The  enlargement  of  the  cer- 
vical glands  is  at  first  perfectly  painless,  and  without  any  mark  of 
increased  vascular  action.  Afterwards,  however,  a  low  form  of  inflam- 
mation attends  the  progress  of  the  swelling ;  and  an  abscess  is  slowly 
formed,  with  some  (legrce  of  redness,  pain,  and  heat  of  the  part.  The 
tumour  enlarges  and  softens,  presenting  a  rounded  surface:  not  conical, 
as  in  the  acute  abscess — to  be  hereafter  described.  The  skin,  if  not 
opened  with  the  knife,  soon  ulcerates ;  and  a  discharge  of  yellowish, 
curdy,  semi-fluid  matter  takes  place,  which  consists  of  pus  mixed  with 
the  peculiar  deposit  of  tubercle.  The  ulcer  thus  formed  is  slow  to  heal. 
Its  surface,  of  a  yellow  or  pale-red  hue,  after  a  time  produces  granula- 
tions ;  tall,  few,  pale,  flabby,  lowly  organized  and  vascularized,  pos- 
sessed of  but  little  sensibility,  and  not  cifectual  towards  cicatrization. 
Closure  advances  te<liously  and  imperfectly ;  is  long  of  being  completed ; 
and,  when  completed,  is  unstable  and  unsatisfactory.  The  cicatrix  is 
blue,  soft,  and  liable  on  the  least  reaccession  of  vascular  excitement  to 
be  undone  by  ulceration ;  the  ulcerous  part  has  been  covered  over  by  a 
film,  but  not  truly  healed.  Areolar  tissue,  or  any  other  superficial 
texture  infiltrated  by  tubercular  matter,  is  incapable  of  producing  a 
permanent  and  satisfactory  cicatrix — white,  firm,  and  depressed.  To 
efiect  this,  the  infiltrated  part  must  be  removed,  by  the  act  either  of 
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the  surgeon  or  of  Nature' — hj  caustic,  or  by  spontaneous  disintegra- 
tion ;  on  a  firm  foundation  alone  can  the  true  repaj-ative  stmctore  bo 
raised. 

Even  when  an  apparently  satisfactory  cIcBtriz  has  been  obtained,  the 
cure  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  complete ;  for,  if  the  constitutional  vice 
remain  nnremoved,  as  too  frequently  is  the  case,  disease  is  likely  to 
return  in  the  original  site,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  In  treatment,  there- 
fore, our  attention  must  be  directed  fully  more  to  the  system  than  to 
the  part ;  and  also,  the  constitutional  care  must  be  maintained  long  after 
healing  of  the  local  disorder. 

The  most  serious  complications  of  scrofulous  disease,  however,  which 
come  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  are  the  affections  of  the  bones  aod 
joints.  They  generally  arise  from  slight  injuries ;  but  still  the  result  is 
very  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  cause.  They  are  sometimes  of  a 
peculiar  character ;  but  frequently  do  not  differ  essentially  from  ordinary 
mflammatory  affections,  except  in  being  slower  in  progress  and  more 
obstinate  in  cure.  The  affections  of  the  eye  and  skin,  in  the  scrofalotu, 
are  also  peculiar ;  and,  with  the  others,  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter. 

Tubercle,  the  morbid  deposit  so  often  found  in  scrofulous  glands,  u 
well  as  in  internal  organs,  is  a  substance  presenting  very  imperfect 
organization.  In  its  most  recent  form,  it  aggregates  itself  into  small, 
rounded,  or  irregular-shaped  masBca,  not  larger  than  a  pin's  bead.  In 
the  lymphatic  glands,  these  are  always  of  an  opaque  yellowish  colour ; 
and  disposed  to  soften ;  in  the  lungs,  and  other  organs,  they  are  some- 
times pearly  or  semitransparent,  and  of 
considerably  firmer  consistence.  These 
masses  become  large,  and  confluent ;  at 
the  same  time  softening,  and  assaouDg 
a  yellower  appearance.  Finally,  a  con- 
siderable mass  breaks '  down  mto  the 
flaky  and  curdy  pus  before  mentioned, 
and  is  evacuated. 

When  microscopically  examined,  tn- 
bercle  presents  nomerons  corpuscles  of 
a.  size  varying  from  that  of  the  blood- 
globule  to  twice  its  bulk,  slightly  angular  or  oblong,  and  having  a  very 
miperfect  organization ;  the  cell-waU  enclosing  only  a  few  granoles, 
without  any  appearance  of  a  distinct  nucleus.  These  corpuscles  sre 
mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  part ;  and  sometimes 

■  "  Bj  Kfttnre  I  ftlwajs  meao  a  certain  aasembUga  of  nataral  caaaeH,  whioli  Utonfh 
dSBtitate  of  reason  and  eonUiTance,  are  directed  in  the  wisest  mumsr,  whilat  thay 
perform  their  operations,  and  produce  their  effects.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  Snpiea* 
Being,  by  whose  power  all  things  are  created  and  preserred,  disposes  them  all  ia  nwk 
manner,  b;  His  infinite  wisdom,  that  thej  proceed  to  their  appointed  fhnotions  with  a 
certain  regnlarity  and  order,  performing  natbiiig  in  Tain,  bnt  only  what  is  beat  asd 
fittest  for  the  whole  f^ame  of  the  aniTerse,  and  their  own  peooiiar  nature ;  and  mo  an 
mcTed  like  machines,  not  by  any  skill  of  their  own,  bnt  by  that  of  the  artist." Flgtlim 
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with  the  elements  of  pus,  snd  other  inSammatory  exudatiooB,  which  will 
be  afterwards  described.' 

Pig.  2.  Fig.  S.  Fig.  i. 

w    %^|? 

thlB  CKcll 

And  tliftt  OiBso  msj 

be  bitter  undanitood,  it  seeiiia  expedient  to  repeat  with  rather  more  detail  the  miero- 
taopie  KppesrMicet  presented  bj  thi*  morbid  depoiit.  Our  authariUee  are  ohittBj 
W^ahe,  in  Cjclopiedia  of  Anatomj  and  Ptijeioiog;,  toI.  iii.  ;  Haoee,  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy ;  Rokitaniky,  Pathologische  Anatomie,  bd.T. ;  and  Togel. 

Telloir  taberele  aoneiBts :  1,  of  an  abundant  granular  enbatanoe,  eiiating  ntnolly  in 
maaaea  of  a  dark  jellowlBb-brown  ooloar,  the  granoles  TarTin^  in  Blie  tiom  the  one- 
tirelTe-thootandth  of  an  moh  to  that  of  the  merest  point.  Their  ohemioal  conatitntion 
TarieB.  Some  oontiBt  of  a  modified  protein  basis,  being  insoluble  in  acids,  alkalies,  or 
ether ;  others  are  fattj  In  obaracter,  dliaolTlng  in  boiling  ether ;  others,  again,  are  e^- 
oareoas,  formed  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  disaolving  in  acids,  with  partial 
effervescence.  2,  of  cells,  of  no  definite  or  constant  shape,  nsTcr,  howeTsr,  caudalt. 
The;  are  Imperfectly  dereloped,  rarel;  eontainiag  a  distiact  nucleus,  but  abundance  of 
granntei.  Their  diameter,  according  to  Togel,  Is  fhini  one- two- hundredth  tc  one-four- 
hundredth  of  a  line.  Acetic  acid  render*  the  cell-wall  more  transparent,  and  the  gra- 
nnies, coQseqaently,  more  dletiuet.  S,  of  certain  shapeless,  flat,  pale  particles,  nanallj 
smaller  than  the  cells.  These  may  be,  as  Dr.  Walshe  conjectures,  the  walla  of  disinte- 
grating cells,  and  may,  perhaps,  eTcntually  contribute  to  the  forraaUon  of  the  grannlar 
matter.  Beeides  these  elements,  we  eometimes  hare  as  accidental  constituents,  large 
fat  globules,  platee  of  eholesterin,  and  melanotic  cells  and  granules. 

The  relatiTC  proportions  of  theae  dUFereot  ingredients  Tary  in  different  speeimeni ; 
end  perhaps  the  kind  of  transformation  which  tnbercle  nndergoes  in  particular  instances, 
may  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  its  particular  composition.  The  granules  more  fre- 
qaeatly  preponderate  than  aoy  of  the  other  elements;  targe  masse*  of  soft  consistenoe 
sometimes  contain  these  almost  ciclusiTely,  and  in  the  process  of  softening  of  firmer 
deposits,  they  become  more  and  more  abundant ;  Dr.  Walshe  considers  them,  when 
wsU  defined  and  nnmerous,  a  Tery  distinctiTO  element  of  tnbercle.  In  like  manner,  the 
fktty  or  the  calcareous  partlolea  ma;  be  in  comparatiTe  excess.  The  celts  are  In  some 
initances  entirely  absent,  or  not  t«  be  found  in  some  stages  of  the  deposit ;  In  others, 
the;  eonstitnte  the  m^or  part  of  the  tubercular  mass.  The  degree  of  organitaUon  and 
iDdepeudent  Titatit;  of  the  tubercle,  depends  mainly  upon  the  abundance  or  deficiency 
of  theae  eell-itractiirei. 

Properly  apeakiog,  no  ilrcma  ezista  In  tubercle ;  but  a  semi-transparent,  amorphoua, 
stmctnrelees  rabatance,  resembliog  fibrin  in  its  mioro-chemical  ralaUons,  holds  the 
other  elementa  of  the  mass  loget£er.  ^a  nnely-fomud  rateU  are  ever  seen  in  Iht* 
deposit;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Tessela  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  takes  place,  eientaally 
become  obliterated,  their  place,  however,  being  sometimes  aupplied  b;  a  Tascular  epi- 
genesis  dcTeioped  In  the  fibrinous  exadation  which  enrrouniU  the  tnbercle.  In  die 
sams  manner,  the  eiisteoce  of  pas  corpuscles,  exudation  corpuscles  and  grannies,  epi- 
thellat  cells,  and  other  elements  of  the  normal  tiunes  in  which  the  taberele  is  seated, 
is  to  be  coiuidered  aa  due  to  change*  produced  around  the  latter  by  its  irritating  pre- 
sence, and  these  accidental  admiiturea  an  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  tme  tuber- 
cular elements. 

The  form  of  taberele  described  aa  the  temi-tramparmt  grof  granulation,  i*  related  to 
that  just  mentioned;  constituting,  in  meet  inttaneee,  tbeflrtt  stag*  of  the  latter,  beftore 

Fig.  2.  Tuberol*  eorpnaelea  fram  a  meeentarie  gland. 
Fig.  S.  Scroftttons  pua  from  a  lymphatic  gland. 

Fig.  i.  Taberele  eorpoaoles  tWtm  tne  peritoneum,  a.  The  same  after  the  addition  of 
aeetic  a<dd. — Btniittl, 
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Treatment  of  Scrofula, — This  is  both  local  and  constitational ;  the 
latter  the  more  important,  as  already  stated.  In  most  diseases,  and 
especially  in  this,  prevention  will  be  found  better  than  cure.     When  a 

softening  has  commenced.  The  chief  difference,  micro-chemieally,  between  them  is,  that 
the  gray  granulation  contains  little  or  no  granular  matter,  this  element  being  produeed 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  cells,  and  f^om  a  new  blastema  which  is  incapable  of  gene- 
rating cells  (Walshe,  p.  106). 

The  tubercular  blastema  is  effused  from  the  capillary  Tessels  in  a  fluid  form,  as  is 
CTident  f^om  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  fills  up  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  into 
which  it  is  poured.  For,  according  to  Vogel,  p.  255,  by  treating  fine  sections  of  tuber- 
cular deposit  by  acetic  acid  or  caustic  ammonia,  the  opaque  tubercular  matter  is  ren- 
dered transparent,  and,  under  the  microscope,  the  enclosed  portions  of  the  organ  are 
often  seen  arranged  amidst  the  tubercular  matter,  just  as  in  the  normal  state.  Where- 
eyer  there  is  a  capillary  rete,  there  may  tubercle,  or  rather  the  substance  in  which  it  is 
formed,  be  effused.  This  parent  blastema,  however,  must,  according  to  Rokitmnsl^y 
be  deposited  very  near  to  the  point  of  exudation,  in  consequence  of  its  rapidly-coaga- 
lating  character;  hence,  tubercle  cannot  occur  in  cartilage,  because  this  tissue  is  itself 
nourished  by  imbibition.  Great  capillary  yascularity  and  slowness  of  circulation  in  tlis 
part,  are  fayouring  circumstances.  The  implicated  capillaries  are  in  a  state  of  conges- 
tion, probably,  at  the  time  of  this  effusion,  but  there  need  be  no  inflammatory  process 
going  on. 

The  changes  to  which  tubercles  are  subject,  are  numerous. 

1.  They  may  become  loosened  from  their  connexion  wiUi  surrounding  tissues,  by  tlie 
action  of  fluids  effused  in  consequence  of.  their  presence,  and  eliminated  in  mass. 

2.  They  may  become  surrounded  by  a  cyst.  This  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  Louis  ob- 
served it  only  once  in  the  lungs ;  it  has  also  been  described  by  Nelaton,  as  taking  plaee 
in  bones.  (Arch.  G6n.  de  Mddecine,  1887,  vol.  i.)  This  cyst  is  formed  of  fibrin  effused 
in  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  part;  soft  at  first,  it  gradually  acquires  firmness, 
and  becomes  organized.  The  enclosed  tubercle  may  then  soften  and  escape  ftrom  its 
envelope  and  the  surrounding  tissues ;  or  it  may  become  inspissated,  and  remain  isolated, 
exerting  no  injurious  influence  upon  the  part  in  which  it  is  situated  (Walshe). 

8.  Obsolescence,  or  horny  induration,  is  a  term  applied  by  Rokitansky  to  a  metamor- 
phosis to  which  the  gray  granulation  is  subject.  It  becomes  less  shining  and  transpa- 
rent, more  dense,  is  converted  into  a  smooth,  hard  lump,  and  subsequently  shrivels  into 
an  amorphous  or  slightly-fibrous  mass.  Sometimes  more  or  less  ossific  matter  is  deposited 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  residuum  of  the  tubercle  consists  of  bone-earth  and  a 
homy  matter.  According  to  this  distinguished  pathologist,  the  gray  granulations  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  other  change  than  this,  never  softening  into  the  yellow  tnberele, 
as  is  usually  taught. 

4.  The  tubercle  may  be  absorbed.  The  possibility  of  this,  and  much  more,  its  actual 
occurrence,  are  doubted  by  many.  But  there  are  very  valid  reasons  to  support  the 
supposition.  These  are  well  stated  by  Walshe,  p.  108.  Rabbits,  after  having  been 
long  subjected  to  influences  which,  as  experience  shows,  inevitably  induce  depoutions 
of  tubercle  in  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  being  subsequently  placed  in  conditions  faTonr- 
able  to  recovery,  have  presented,  when  kiUed,  little  or  no  traces  of  any  saoh  morbid 
production ;  tuberculous  matter  disappears,  too,  from  the  substance  of  enlarged  lym^ 
phatic  glands ;  children  who  have  presented  the  constitutional  and  physical  evidenees 
of  tuberculously  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  cease  to  exhibit  them,  and  are  restored  to 
health ;  in  other  instances,  Dr.  Walshe  has  observed  the  gradual  and  total  disappearmnee 
of  induration  at  the  apex  of  a  lung,  in  persons  of  a  tainted  family,  and  who  had  them- 
selves been  labouring  under  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  and  we  have 
heard  Professor  Jackson  of  this  city  narrate  similar  instances.  Another  fact,  strongl|y 
corroborative  of  the  occurrence  of  absorption,  is  stated  by  Hasse,  p.  838,  '*  That,  while  a 
tubercular  cavity  is  for  the  most  part  numerously  surrounded  with  cmde  tuberoles,  a 
portion  of  lung  containing  the  obvious  remains  of  a  cicatrized  cavern,  sometimes  pre- 
sents scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  in  their  primitive  condition."  Before  this  removal  eea 
take  place,  however,  the  tubercle  must  be  broken  down  or  liquefied,  so  that  its  peiw 
ticles  may  be  taken  up  by  the  vessels. 

5.  Calcareoun  irans/ormaiion  is  a  much  more  common  metamorphosis  than  any  hitherto 
mentioned.  This  change  is  usually  preceded  by  a  simple  plastic  effusion  into  the  snr- 
rounding  tissues,  which  gradually  constitutes  a  cyst  for  the  tubercle ;  then  the  flnid 
portion  and  the  organic  elements  of  the  latter  are  absorbed,  and  instead  of  these,  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime  are  deposited,  leaving  a  shrivelled  hard  mass  (Hasse,  p. 
839).    Sometimes  this  transformation  is  only  partial,  constituting  a  mere  shell  for  the 
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child,  therefore,  is  bom  of  strumous  parents,  all  those  circumstances 
formerly  noticed  as  likely  to  induce  development  of  the  disease,  a  ten* 
dency  towards  which  is  presumed  to  be  congenital  in  the  patient,  should 
be  most  carefully  avoided.  And,  in  accordance  with  the  view  taken  of 
the  cause  of  the  depraved  tendency  or  state  of  system,  it  is  plain  that 
the  line  of  treatment,  whether  preventive  or  curative,  should  be  tonic 
This  best  consists,  not  in  medicine,  but  in  due  regard  to  food,  bowels, 
skin,  air,  exercise,  and  climate.  The  food  should  be  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, generous  and  nutritive,  yet  simple,  and  not  in  such  amount  as  to 
exceed  the  power  of  digestion.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  regular 
and  normal  state,  by  attention  to  diet  and  exercise ;  assisted,  if  need  be, 
by  simple  laxatives ;  purgatives,  and  more  especially  mercurials,  being 
avoided,  unless  in  urgent  circumstances.  Mercury  is  justly  held  to  be 
injurious  in  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  more  especially  when  used  so  as  to 

E reduce  its  constitutional  effect ;  except  when  acute  inflammatory  action 
as  seized  upon  an  important  and  delicate  tissue  ;  and  even  then  it  must 
be  used  warily — for,  scrofula  greatly  modifies  that  tolerance  of  the 
remedy  which  inflammation  would  otherwise  engender.  Purgatives,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  dangerous,  because  likely  to  induce  tubercular  deposit 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  to  cause  softening 

tubercle,  or  forming  layers  of  calcareous  matter  in  its  substance.  Occasionallj  bone* 
earth  is  also  deposited.  The  altered  mass,  thus  enveloped  in  its  cyst,  may  remain  in 
the  organ  innocuous ;  or,  as  Dr.  Walshe  thinks,  absorption  may  continue  even  to  the 
removal  of  the  calcareous  body  and  its  membrane,  no  trace  of  its  former  existence  being 
left,  save  a  certain  puckering  of  the  tissue  at  a  spot  around  which  obliterated  vessels 
and  bronchial  tubes  converge.  Again,  it  may  happen,  according  to  the  same  author, 
that  the  chalky  deposit  shall  be  eliminated  piecemeal,  or  in  mass,  by  ulceration  of  the 
soft  parts.  This  occurs  most  frequently  f^om  the  bronchial  glands,  by  an  opening  into 
the  trachea. 

6.  Softening  is  by  far  the  most  common  change  which  takes  place  in  tubercle.  The 
mechanism  of  this  process  is  as  follows :  The  stroma  which  formed  the  medium  of  union 
between  the  component  parts  of  the  mass  liquefies,  and  the  other  elements  are  set 
free ;  the  cells  become  distended  by  the  absorption  of  fluid  from  withoui^  and  burst, 
liberating  their  contained  granules  and  nuclei.  At  the  same  time,  the  surround- 
ing tissues  are  broken  down,  as  well  as  the  fibrinous  exudation  which  may  have 
accumulated  within  them,  so  that  the  detritus  of  these  tissues  and  pus-corpuscles 
are  usually  mingled  with  the  debris  of  the  tubercles.  The  softened  mass  gradually  finds 
its  way  to  the  surface ;  sometimes  a  portion  of  it  is  absorbed ;  in  other  instances  a  part 
of  it  remains,  having  undergone  some  one  of  the  transformations  already  mentioned. 
By  this  softening  and  ulceration,  a  cavity  is  produced  in  the  parenchyma,  or  an  ulcer, 
if  the  tubercles  were  upon  a  membranous  surface. 

The  softening  process  was  supposed  by  Laennec  to  be  due  to  certain  vital  or  chemical 
properties  belonging  to  the  tubercle  itself,  and  to  commence  at  the  centre.  But  this  is 
now  known  to  be  only  partially  correct ;  it  is  also  occasioned  by  the  imbibition  of  fluids 
from  the  exterior. 

When  a  cavity  has  been  thus  formed,  its  subsequent  condition  varies.  It  may  become 
Uned  by  an  organiied  membrane  of  new  formation,  more  or  less  delicate,  according  to 
its  age ;  or  it  may  have  no  such  coating,  its  walls  then  being  formed  of  the  tissue  of  the 
organ  itself,  irregular  and  studded  with  tubercles.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ulcerative 
and  softening  processes  are  still  going  on ;  but  in  the  former,  a  rirtual  sinus  exists, 
which  presents  the  same  phenomena  as  sinuses  generally  exhibit.  Most  pathologists 
admit  Uiat  such  cavities  may  and  do  become  cur^,  by  filling  up  and  cicatriiation ;  Dr. 
Walshe,  however,  assigns  very  strong  reasons  for  not  admitting  this  mode  of  repara- 
tion (p.  109) ;  after  long  and  eareftil  search,  he  has  found  no  indubitable  example  of 
such  a  result. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  changes  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe, 
concern  indiridual  tubercles  alone ;  and  that,  even  when  the  transformations  are  cura- 
tive as  to  these,  the  tubercular  disease  is  not  necessarily  cured,  and,  unhappily,  is  so 
but  in  very  rare  instances. — Ed.] 
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and  suppuration  of  the  deposit  which  may  have  already  oocorred  there. 
The  skin  is  kept  warm,  by  sufficient  clothing — ^flannel  not  omitted;  and 
clean  and  perspirable,  by  daily  bathing  as  well  as  ablution.  The  bath 
should  be  cold ;  and  sea-water  is  to  be  preferred,  when  season  and  other 
circumstances  are  favourable.  Reaction  is  the  object  of  the  bath  ;  and 
when  this  fails,  either  altogether  or  in  part,  bathing  should  be  aban- 
doned ;  perseverance  would  occasion  more  harm  than  benefit,  exerting  a 
depressing  and  relaxing  influence  instead  of  one  that  is  tonic.  Within 
doors,  the  patient  should  be  at  all  times  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  dry, 
pure,  and  often  changed  by  ventilation ;  and  exercise  in  the  open  air 
should  be  daily  practised,  short  of  actual  fatigue.  If  possible,  a  climate 
should  be  made  choice  of  which  is  dry,  bracing  yet  temperate,  and  free 
from  sudden  yet  habitual  vicissitude.  Should  the  disease  threaten,  not- 
withstanding, this  regimen  is  to  be  assisted  by  selections  from  the  class 
of  simple  tonic  medicines — bark,  cascarilla,  calumba,  rhubarb,  &c. 
Alkalies  also,  cautiously  and  occasionally  administered,^  are  usually 
found  of  service ;  not  only  as  neutralizing  acid,  to  which  the  patient  is 
especially  liable,  but  also  seeming  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
blood. 

But  there  tfre  certain  remedies  which  aspire  to  the  rank  almost  of 
specifics  in  this  disease ;  and  the  foremost  of  these  are  the  preparations 
of  iodine,  more  especially  the  iodide  of  potassium.  This  medicine  is 
given  in  solution,  in  doses  of  from  gr.  i.  to  gr.  iii.  thrice  daily ;  watching 
the  efiect,  so  as  to  avoid  the  somewhat  violent  physiological  result 
which  continuance  of  full  doses  is  apt  to  induce.  The  beneficial  opera- 
tion sometimes  seems  to  be  increased  by  combination  with  cantharides. 
Iron,  likewise,  is  much  in  favour ;  not  only  as  an  excellent  tonic,  bat 
also,  like  the  alkalies,  as  having  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  blood; 
probably  augmenting  the  red  corpuscles — as  well  as  the  proportion  of 
fibrin,  indirectly  through  its  general  tonic  effect.  Iodine  and  iron  may 
be  happily  combined.  The  iodide  of  iron  may  be  given  in  the  solid 
form,  or  as  a  syrup ;  the  latter  is  usually  preferred.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  usefully  combined,  or  alternated,  with  sarsaparilla, — ^a  medicine 
also  far  from  valueless  in  the  treatment  of  struma.  The  muriateB 
of  lime  and  barytes  once  held  a  high  reputation,  but  latterly  have 
fallen  into  sad,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  undeserved  neglect.  Walnut 
leaves,  in  the  form  of  extract,  have  been  lately  brought  prominently 
forward ;  but  their  reputation  has  still  to  be  made.  God-liver  oil  is  the 
most  recent  of  the  list ;  and  its  claims  have  been  maintained  by  both 
theory  and  experience.  Benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  proportion 
of  iodine  it  contains.  But  besides,  in  scrofula,  it  is  said  that  '^  the 
nitrogenized  elements  of  nutrition  are  in  excess ;  the  evacuations  even 
become  albuminous,  and  are  glairy  like  white  of  egg ;  gradually  the 
albuminous  principle  of  the  blood  becomes  predominant ;  at  the  same 
time  the  fatty  or  carbonized  principle  disappears,  and  emaciation  takes 
place;  at  length  albumen  is  deposited  in  the  textures,  constituting 
tubercular  deposits.  The  whole  of  this  process  is  evidently  one  of  per- 
verted nutrition ;  and  that  this  is  owing  to  an  absence  of  the  carbonised 

*  Long  continuance  of  alkalies,  it  is  well  known,  seldom  fails  to  bring  the  strongeet 
system  into  a  state  of  asthenia. 
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or  oleaginous  elements,  and  an  excess  of  the  nitrogenized  or  albuminous, 
must  be  evident.  The  indication  of  cure,  then,  under  such  circum- 
stances, must  be  to  introduce  into  the  system  the  first-named  principle, 
namely,  fluid  fat  or  oil,  in  order  that  it  may  combine  with  the  excess  of 
albumen,  and  constitute  a  healthy  blastema  for  the  support  of  nutrition/'' 
By  whatever  theory  its  action  is  explained,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  this  medicine  is  of  much  virtue  in  scrofulous  disease ;  alleviating 
the  symptoms,  fattening  the  patient,  and  improving  the  general  tone  of 
system.  To  all  ages  it  is  suitable,  but  especially  to  the  young ;  given 
in  such  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  and  generally  found  to  sit  most 
lightly  when  taken  shortly  after  meals.  Sometimes  it  causes  nausea, 
with  loss  of  appetite,  and  then  it  must  be  discontinued,  at  least  for  a 
time ;  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  or  some  other  substitute,  being 
given  meanwhile.  Or  other  substances  may  not  unsuitably  supply  its 
place ;  as  cream,  butter,  fat  of  bacon,  &o. 

The  local  treatment  varies,  according  to  the  stage  of  advancement. 
While  the  deposit  is  yet  recent,  and  the  enlargement  chronic  and  indo- 
lent, it  is  usually  our  object  to  effect  discussion.  The  preparations  of 
iodine  are  used  both  externally  and  internally,  with  this  view ;  as  in 
the  case  of  chronic  abscess ;  and  the  form  of  ointment,  applied  by 
friction,  is  not  objectionable  here,  inasmuch  as  there  is  less  risk  of  over- 
stimulation being  thereby  induced.  Discussion  having  failed,  then 
suppuration  is  to  be  sought  for  rather  than  dreaded ;  and,  if  possible, 
it  is  made  to  occur  within  the  tuberculated  part,  in  order  that  full  dis- 
integration and  removal  of  the  morbid  product  may  ensue. 

But,  in  scrofulous  patients,  small  abscesses  not  unfrequently  form, 
unconnected  with  tubercular  deposit.  These  are  amenable  to  ordinary 
rules  of  treatment ;  and  when  they  are  situated  in  a  part  habitually 
exposed,  as  the  face  or  neck,  a  small  opening  should  be  very  early 
made,  so  as  to  limit  suppuration,  favour  contraction,  and  avoid  the 
deformity  of  a  large,  irregular,  and  depressed  cicatrix. 

Usually,  suppuration  is  secondary  to  the  deposit ;  the  abscess  is  of  a 
chronic  nature  even  from  the  first,  and  approaches  the  surface  slowly, 
with  a  broad  front,  enlarging  almost  equally  in  all  directions.  If  still 
anxious  to  avoid  an  unseemly  mark,  an  early  and  minute  opening  may 
be  made ;  but  the  result  is  hkelv  to  be  only  partially  successful.  It  is 
better  practice  to  delay  evacuation  until  the  skin  has  been  thinned,  and 
until  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  disintegration  of  the  tubercle 
being  at  all  events  efficiently  commenced,  if  not  perfected.  Caustic 
potass  is  then  used  as  the  opening  agent ;  destroying  attenuated  skin 
so  far  as  may  seem  necessary,  and,  if  need  be,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  destructive  thrust  into  the  tuberculated  part.  The  matter  is  evacu- 
ated, and  the  diseased  texture  sooner  or  later  comes  away ;  granulation 
is  in  due  time  commenced,  and  the  ordinary  means  are  then  adopted  to 
favour  its  progress  and  completion.  Constitutional  treatment  is  main- 
tained uninterrupted,  and  must  be  long  persevered  with,  after  apparent 
local  cure ;  for  in  the  general  system  is  the  true  scat  of  the  disorder. 

*  Bennett,  on  Cod-Liver  Oil,  1841.  See,  also,  by  the  same  author,  Remarks  on  the 
Treatment  of  Phthisis. — Monthly  Joomal,  March  1860,  p.  286,  et  aq. 
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It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  chronic  enlargements  of  Ijrm* 
phatic  glands,  by  tubercular  deposit,  as  in  the  neck,  are  not  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  severe  siu*gical  operation.  Discussed  they  may  be ;  or 
by  suppuration  they  may  be  broken  down  and  extruded ;  but  extirpation 
is  in  truth  but  a  bloody,  reckless,  and  unwarrantable  cruelty ;  injurious 
to  patient,  surgeon,  and  surgery. 

The  student  may  consult  the  following  works,  selected  ft'om  the  very  widely  extended 
literature  of  Scrofiola.  On  the  Oeneral  Suhject : — Oullen's  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Alison's 
Pathology  and  Practice  of  Physic ;  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine ; 
PhillipB--On  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Scrofula,  Lond.,  1846  (partieulurly 
excellent  on  the  causes  and  symptoms) ;  Lebert — Maladies  Scrofuleuses  et  Taberca- 
leuses,  Paris,  1849;  Dennett  (J.  Hughes),  paper  in  Monthly  Journal  for  March,  1850. 
On  the  Structure  and  Chemiftry  of  l^berele: — Lebert — Physiologie  Pathologique,  PariSy 
1846 ;  Yogel — Pathological  Anatomy,  translated  by  Dr.  Day,  Lond.,  1847 ;  GloTer — 
Treatise  on  Scrofula,  Lond.,  184G;  Bennett — On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths, 
Part  XL,  Edin.,  1849:  and  in  the  article  above-mentioned.  [To  these  may  be  added 
with  propriety, — Walshe,  in  Cyclopaedia  of  Ana t.  and  Physiol.,  Art.  "Products  Adren- 
titious ;"  Bokitansky,  Pathologische  Anatomic,  Dd.  1 ;  llasse.  Pathological  Anatomy. — 
Ed.] 

2.   Cancer  and  Cancerous  Cachexy, 

Cancer,  when  used  as  a  general  term,  is  applied  to  certain  local 
growths,  or  tumours,  known  by  experience,  among  other  dangerous 
and  fatal  characteristics,  to  be  frequently  accompanied  by  a  tendency 
to  the  development  of  similar  morbid  growths  in  a  great  variety  of  tis- 
sues and  organs.  Partly  from  this  known  tendency,  and  partly  from 
the  very  peculiar  and  destructive  character  of  the  local  lesions,  which 
seem  to  have  a  power  of  converting  all  the  tissues  around  them  into 
diseased  structures  similar  to  themselves,  the  growths  to  which  this 
name  is  given  have  earned  for  themselves  in  a  special  manner  the  name 
of  fnalifftiant — which  was  formerly  bestowed,  somewhat  vaguely,  on  all 
lesions  resulting  in  great  and  irresistible  destruction  of  parts.  The 
same  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  the  doctrine,  universally  received 
by  surgeons,  that  these  varieties  of  morbid  growth  are  connected,  in 
some  inscrutable  way,  with  a  constitutional  affection ;  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  either  the  cause  of  tlie  primary  local  lesion,  or  its  iuimo- 
diato  and  inevitable  result.  It  is  true  that  the  first  beginnings  of  this 
constitutional  disorder  are  of  the  most  obscure  kind ;  that  its  nature, 
causes,  signs,  and  relation  to  the  local  affection,  have  been  the  subject 
of  endless  controversy ;  that  the  discussion  of  the  cancerous  or  non-can- 
cerous properties  of  many  growths  still  agitates  the  seats  of  medical 
learning ;  yet,  amid  all  these  elements  of  obscurity  and  confusion,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  important  practical  fact,  that  while  some 
tumours  are  limited  in  their  reproductive  faculty,  and  circumscribed  in 
their  mode  of  growth,  there  are  others  whose  extension  no  organ  or  tis- 
sue can  effectually  resist;  and  which,  while  they  destroy  all  around 
them,  are  surely  followed,  in  course  of  time,  by  the  invasion  and  de- 
struction of  distant  textures,  and  by  development  of  the  fonnidahle 
symptoms  of  a  wide-spread  and  fatal  disease.  The  condition  of  the 
system,  implied  in  these  phenomena,  is  rightly  considered  to  be  a  ca- 
chectic affection ;  and  although  the  first  evidences  of  the  local  disease 
often  precede  the  apparent  constitutional  derangement,  it  is  extremely 
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probable  that  tbe  latter  maj  exist  in  a  latent  form  prior  to  tbe  former, 
and  may  be  the  caoao  of  ita  peculiar  tendencies. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  state  any  signs  by  which  the  cancerous 
dtathetia,  or  constitution,  may  be  recognised,  before  invasion  of  the 
local  disease.  Repeated  failures,  however,  in  attempts  to  eradicate 
tbis  by  the  kuifc,  even  where  the  external  manifeBtatious  of  it  are  most 
easily  reached,  have  in  late  years  tended  very  much  to  confirm  the  idea 
of  a  vitiation  of  the  constitution  presidiug  over  its  earliest  development. 
The  peculiarities  of  tbe  anatomical  and  sonsiblc  characters  of  tbe 
growth,  and  its  differences  from  all  the  normal  structures  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  from  tbe  adventitious  structures  of  ordinary  ur  even  tuber- 
cular disease,  seem  also  to  point  to  some  constitutional  condition  as  its 
cause.  The  nature  of  that  condition  is  wholly  unknown ;  hut  its  local 
and  general  manifestations  will  bo  discussed  hereafter,  in  the  section  on 
Tumours. 

The  distinction  between  tbe  scrofuloaa  and  cancerous  cachexies  lies, 
chiefly,  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  local  derangements.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  observed  that,  in  scrofula,  the  changes  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
have  usually  much  loss  relation  to  the  other  local  affections  than  in 
cancer ;  in  which  latter,  the  glands  leading  to  tbe  part  primarily  affected 
are  invariably  the  first  to  become  enlarged.  Moreover,  in  scrofula,  the 
assimilating  organs  are  usually  early  involved,  and  emaciation  is  the 
result.  In  cancer,  on  the  other  hand,  emaciation  is  by  so  means  a 
constant  symptom — at  least  till  the  most  advanced  sta^e ;  while  a  cer- 
tain sallownoBS  and  peculiarity  of  complexion,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
quite  characteristic  of  malignant  disease,  is  apt  to  attend  the  develop- 
ment of  tbe  cachexy,  even  before  the  digestive  functions  have  materially 
suffered.  Low  forms  of  febrile  action,  most  commonly  of  the  hectic 
type,  are  common  to  both  affections ;  and  wido-spread  functional  de- 
rangement, with  all  the  varied  forms  of  constitutional  irritation,  is 
found  in  both ;  especially  in  tbe  advanced  stages. 

Cancerous  growths,  like  tubercular,  and  some  inflammatory  products, 
are  characteriiod  by  a  great 
abundance  of  nuclei  and  cells.  *' 

Without  anticipating  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  anatomical 
elements,  which  will  be  found 
in  a  future  part  of  the  work, 
we  may  here  state,  that  the 
cell-structures  in  cancer  are 
usually  of  a  much  more  highly 
devclojied  kind  than  those 
found  either  in  norma!  tex- 
tures, or  in  other  adventitious 
products.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut may  be  considered  as  a 
representation  of  tbeso  stmc- 
tnres  in  their  most  character- 
istic  forms. 


Fig.  5. — Simple  ftnd  conpooad  oi 
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The  literature  of  Cancer  will  be  found  yery  ably  digested  in  Dr.  Walshe's  TremtUe  on 
that  disease.  The  most  laborious  recent  researches  on  the  subject — especially  in  regard 
to  the  minute  structural  anatomy — are  those  of  Dr.  Bennett— -On  Canoerons  and  Can- 
croid Growths.  Edin.  1849.  See  also  Miiller  on  Tumours,  translated  by  West  [In 
addition,  the  reader  may  refer  advantageously  to  Lebert's  recent  treatise  on  Canoer ; 
to  Rokitansky,  Patholog.  Anat.  Bd.  1 ;  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Walshe  in  the  Cyelopndia 
of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  mentioned  before,  and  to  the  interesting  sketch  given  oy  YogeL 
—Ed.] 

3.  SyphiUsy  and  other  Morbid  Poisons. 

In  syphilis,  a  disorder  produced  by  impure  sexual  intercourse,  we 
have  an  example  of  constitutional  affection,  developed  obyiously  as  the 
result  of  a  poison  introduced  into  a  part,  and  capable  of  being  commu- 
nicated from  one  individual  to  another.  The  phenomena  attending  the 
development  and  propagation  of  a  contagious  virus,  are  perhaps  in  no 
surgical  disease  so  well  illustrated  as  in  this.  We  have  first  the  prim€nry 
symptoms,  or  those  occurring  in  the  part  to  which  the  poison  is  applied, 
and  in  no  long  time  after  its  application ;  consisting  of  ulcers  and  in- 
flammatory affections,  commonly  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  glans 
penis,  in  the  male — or  on  the  labia,  vagina,  and  os  uteri,  in  the  female. 
Kext,  we  usually  have  affections  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  part ;  enlargement  and  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
inguinal  glands,  or  bubo.  And,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  we 
may  have  the  constitutional  affection,  displayed  in  the  form  of  eruptions 
on  the  skin,  ulcers  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  and  affections  of  the  bones 
and  periosteum  ;  constituting  the  different  varieties  of  what  is  known 
as  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis.  They  may  be  attended  by  more  or 
less  of  fever ;  which,  however,  is  always  accidental,  and  not  unfreqnently 
absent  for  long  periods ;  and  which  cannot  be  regardeil  as  characteriBtic 
of  the  affection. 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  syphilis  will  receive  consideration  here- 
after. 

The  constitutional  effects  of  poisons  are  as  various  as  the  modes  of 
their  introduction  into  the  system.  Those  possessing  any  interest  for 
the  surgeon  will  be  noticed  in  future  parts  of  this  work.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  poisoned 
wounds)  the  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  febrile  diseases ;  in  others  (as 
gangrenous  affections,  with  great  emaciation,  produced  by  ergot  of  rye) 
they  have  more  of  the  cachectic  character ;  and  some  disorders  referrible 
to  poisons  (hydrophobia,  lead,  and  mercurial  palsy,  &c.)  would  more 
properly  be  included  under  the  class  of  nervous  affections. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  student  to  the  works  of  Traven  and 
Carmichael  on  the  Venereal  Disease  ;  to  the  Treatises  of  Bacot  and  Acton — the  latter 
with  plates,  1841 ;  to  Ricord,  Traitd  des  Maladies  Y^n^riennes,  Paris,  1889 ;  and  to 
Lectures,  by  Mr.  Lane,  in  the  Lancet  for  1841-42. 

4.  JRheumatism. 

In  the  disease  called  Acute  rheumatism,  we  have  one  or  more  joints 
of  the  limbs  affected  with  pain,  stiffness,  and  swelling ;  freqaently,  also, 
with  all  the  other  symptoms  of  acute  inflammatory  action.  This,  however, 
is  peculiar  in  character.  It  commonly  affects  a  number  of  joints  at  once 
— generally  the  larger  ones,  as  the  knee,  shoulder,  and  hip  ;  bat  often 
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also,  in  confirmed  cases,  the  joints  of  the  wrists  and  fingers — ^less  fre- 
quently, those  of  the  toes.  Although  characterized,  too,  by  extremely 
acute  suffering,  it  does  not  commonly  pass  on  to  the  rapid  disorganiza- 
tion, by  abscess  or  ulceration,  which  so  much  derangement  would  be 
likely  to  produce  under  ordinary  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  a  comparatively  slow  and  lingering  progress ;  three,  four,  or  six 
weeks  being  almost  the  shortest  time  of  cure.  And,  besides,  it  is  very 
apt  to  degenerate  into  chronic  states,  in  which,  without  any  manifest 
swelling,  the  pain  and  stiffness  continue ;  and  slow  disorganizations  and 
deformities,  not  only  of  the  joints  but  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  are  the 
result.  This  constitutes  the  extremely  frequent  affection — Chronic 
articular  rheumatism. 

Along  with  such  symptoms,  we  have  those  indicating  constitutional 
disorder ;  which,  however,  are  mostly  secondary.  There  is  often  ex- 
tremely acute  fever  at  the  beginning,  and  in  the  exacerbations  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  the  chronic  changes  are  effected  almost  in  the 
absence  of  any  perceptible  fever.  There  is  frequently  a  foul  tongue, 
an  acid  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a  highly  loaded  state  of  the  urine,  in 
which  lithate  of  ammonia  is  thrown  down  as  a  sediment  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  secretions  of  the  skin  are  also  said  to  be  unusually  acid. , 
If  the  blood  be  drawn  in  the  acute  stage,  it  presents  an  amount  of  fibrin 
almost  peculiar  to  this  disease,  and  concretes  itself  into  an  exaggerated 
form  of  the  buffy  coat — hereafter  to  be  described  as  common  in  inflam- 
matory blood. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  these  constitutional  symptoms  are 
not  unfrequently  absent,  or  present  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Still, 
the  general  diffusion  of  the  local  affections,  and  their  evident  peculiarities 
as  compared  with  ordinary  inflammations,  indicate  in  rheumatism  a  dis- 
tinct constitutional  tendency ;  properly  entitled  to  rank  intermediate 
between  the  cachectic  and  febrile  disorders,  and  requiring  its  own  modi- 
fications of  treatment. 

A  very  dangerous  peculiarity  of  rheumatic  affections,  is  one  only  of 
late  properly  appreciated ;  namely,  their  tendency  to  be  accompanied, 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  by  diseases  of  the  heart ;  either  en- 
docardial or  pericardial.  Such  diseases,  although  not  often  fatal  in  the 
early  stage,  are  dangerous  in  their  ultimate  tendency;  and  demand, 
therefore,  great  attention  in  the  management  of  rheumatbm. 

The  remedies  eixmloyed  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  The  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  pursued 
in  acute  cases.  But  many  practitioners  fear  the  effects  of  too  great 
bleedings  in  this  disease,  as  predisposing  to  the  cardiac  affection  ;  and, 
especially  if  any  signs  of  this  exist,  pre^r  calomel  and  opium,  used  so 
as  to  produce  moderate  salivation  continued  for  some  time.  In  addition 
to  these  remedies,  or  in  place  of  them,  aconite,  nitrate  of  potass  and 
other  salines  in  large  doses,  colchicum,  opium  alone  or  in  the  form 
of  Dover's  powder,  digitalis,  &c.,  have  been  strongly  recommended,  as 
possessing  more  or  less  virtue  against  the  specific  constitutional  ten- 
dency. While,  in  the  chronic  form,  frequent  warm  baths,  Dover's  powder, 
colchicum,  guaiacum,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  sarsaparilla,  are  deemed 
useful ;  singly,  or  combined.     The  proper  selection  from  among  such 
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remedies  generally  requires,  in  each  individaal  case,  macli  tact  and  ex- 
perience. • 

In  all  cases,  the  rhythm  and  sounds  of  the  heart  should  be  anxiously 
and  frequently  investigated  ;  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  earliest  signs 
of  disease  there.  In  the  acute  forms,  indeed  such  an  investigation 
should  be  made  from  day  to  day  ;  as  a  few  hours  may  produce  changes 
of  the  utmost  importance.  And  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  surgeon  who  is  ignorant  of,  or  forgets,  the  connexion  between  his 
art  and  that  of  medicine,  may  fall  into  lamentable  errors ;  by  keeping 
his  attention  too  exclusively  fixed  on  the  symptoms  of  external  disease 
which  are  often  in  this  affection,  its  least  dangerous  part. 

5.  Gout. 

Tliis  is  another  general  disorder  indicated  by  affections  of  the  joints, 
and  also  by  a  wide  range  of  constitutional  disturbances ;  chiefly  falling 
under  the  eye  of  the  physician,  to  whom,  much  oftenor  than  to  the  sur- 
geon, the  care  of  the  gouty  constitution  is  confided.  Some  acquaintance 
with  this,  however,  is  necessary  to  the  latter ;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  articular  affections,  but  also  because  of  the  frequent  connexion  of 
the  disease,  in  its  later  stages,  with  calculous  disorders  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder. 

Gout  scarcely  ever  appears,  in  a  marked  form,  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  life.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  makes  its  first  decided  invasion 
in  those  who  have  passed  the  fortieth  year ;  although  it  is  not  positively 
limited  to  this  or  any  other  period.  It  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society ;  or  in  those  of  the  lower  ranks  who  are  too 
abundantly  supplied  with  stimulating  diet,  and  have  comparatively  little 
exercise  or  bodily  exertion.  In  the  labouring  class,  it  is  almost  un- 
known ;  and  even  among  the  manufacturing  population  it  is  very  rare; 
wliile  it  finds  ready  victims  in  the  rich  man,  and  in  the  attendants  who 
minister  to  his  worldly  display — equally  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
actual  labour,  and  often  equally  neglectful  of  that  moderation  and  tem- 
perance in  living  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health.^  The  statesman,  too,  and  the  literary  man — ^with  all  others 
who,  in  affluent  or  easy  circumstances,  have  to  perform  much  labour  of 
the  brain,  or  endure  much  anxiety — are,  unless  early  inured  to  habits 
of  much  temperance,  not  unlikely  to  become  the  sulyects  of  gouty  dis- 
order. The  disease  is,  moreover,  more  distinctly  influence<l  by  heredi- 
tary predisposition  than  perhaps  any  other  malady ;  and  is  not  unfre- 
qucutly  known  to  exist  in  a  family  for  numerous  successive  generations ; 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  missing  one  generation,  but  only  to  fall  upon  the 
second  with  unabated  violence.  It  is  besides  peculiarly  a  disease  of  the 
male  sex ;  females  being  attacked  in  very  small  proportion — probably 
in  consequence  of  their  generally  more  abstemious  mode  of  living.  In 
the  hospitals  of  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  some  in  London,  it 
is  almost  unknown. 

Gout  may  be  either  regular  or  irrccjular;  the  former  torm  being 

*  I  was  once  gravely  consulted,  by  an  oM  coachman  in  a  somewhat  too  Uberal  esta- 
blishment, as  to  whether  **  butcher  meat  five  times  a-day  were  wholesome.**  Of  late, 
he  said,  he  had  thought  it  '*  rather  heating." 
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applied  to  its  most  ordinary  mode  of  accession,  in  the  joints  of  an  ex- 
tremity ;  the  latter  to  varioas  other  affections  which  may  take  the  place 
of  the  regular  paroxysm — subject,  however,  to  the  constitutional  ca- 
chexy, and  followed,  not  unfrequently,  by  the  regular  disease.  Into 
these  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  numerous 
forms  of  neuralgia,  or  nervous  pain,  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  dys- 
pepsia of  various  kinds,  biliary  derangements,  oppressions  of  the  cen- 
tral organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  have  been  described  as  pre- 
ceding, or  at  different  times  following,  the  gouty  paroxysm  as  developed 
in  its  regular  form.  This  latter  usually  makes  its  attack  in  the  spring 
of  the  year ;  ushered  in  by  more  or  less  gastric  derangement.  It  most 
commonly  seizes  upon  the  great  toe  of  one  or  other  foot ;  but  may,  in 
particular  cases,  affect  other  joints,  as  those  of  the  hand,  elbow,  wrist, 
or  knee ;  almost  always,  however,  selecting  the  smaller  joints  as  the 
point  of  invasion.  The  paroxysm  is  attended  with  great  pain,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  with  distinctly  inflammatory  swelling  and  red- 
ness ;  but  these  last  symptoms  are  not  invariably  present,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  attacks.  The  pain  usually  comes  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
niffht;  often  towards  morning.  Next  day,  there  may  bo  swelling  and 
redness ;  but  as  these  extend,  the  pain  is  usually  relieved,  and,  ^ith  it, 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms  which  heralded  the  attack.  The  paroxysm 
and  its  effects  commonly  last  at  least  several  days,  before  the  part  re- 
sumes its  natural  condition ;  and  it  is  frequently  observed,  that  after- 
wards the  general  health  is  better  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
viously. Recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  however,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval,  is  almost  certain ;  unless  stringent  precautionary  mea- 
sures be  adopted.  Or  the  disease  may  pass  into  some  of  its  irregular 
or  atonic  forms,  in  which  the  internal  organs  are  the  subject  of  attack ; 
and  serious  consequences  to  the  constitution  may  result. 

The  gouty  constitution  is  marked  by  various  signs ;  none  of  which, 
however,  are  so  constant  as  to  be  entirely  trustworthy  in  any  particular 
case.  The  constitutional  character  of  the  affection  is  presumed — first 
from  its  tendency  to  recur  and  to  assume  many  different  forms ;  se- 
condly, from  its  connexion  with  hereditary  predisposition,  improper  re- 
gimen, and  other  constitutional  causes ;  thirdly,  from  the  co-existence 
of  various  habitual  alterations  of  secretion — which  may  be  considered 
as,  in  most  instances,  the  indications  of  an  improper  assimilation.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  and  constant  of  these  is  the  tendency  to  an  undue 
feneration  of  uric  acid,  both  in  the  urine,  and,  as  has  lately  been  shown 
by  Garrod,  in  the  blood.  It  seems  most  probable  that  this  substance 
is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  urea ;  in  which  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  effete  nitrogenized  tissues  of  the  body  are,  in  the  normal  state, 
thrown  out  of  the  system.  Some  have  considered  the  uric  acid  to  be  a 
true  blood-poison ;  and,  as  such,  the  cause,  or  materies  morbij  of  gout. 
But  this  has  never  been  proved  at  all  satisfactorily ;  while  many  patho- 
logical facts  render  it  more  probable,  that  this  vitiated  secretion  is  a 
consequence,  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  increased  formation  of  uric  acid,  in  gout,  is  important  to  the 
Burgeon  in  two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  forms  in  conjunc- 
tion with  soda  (urate  of  soda)  a  great  proportion  of  certain  concretions. 
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which,  under  the  name  of  chalk-stones,  have  long  been  known  to  attend 
the  ultimate  disorganization  of  gouty  joints.  Secondly,  it  constitutes 
one  form  of  gravel,  or  urinary  calculus ;  an  aifection  to  which  the  gouty 
are  specially  subject,  and  which  leads,  to  most  distressing  symptomSy 
frequently  requiring  surgical  interference. 

Management  of  the  gouty  constitution  depends  essentially  upon  a 
proper  regimen  being  strictly  maintained.  But  it  too  often  happens, 
that  the  subjects  of  this  disease  are  aifected  with  a  voluptuous  inactivity 
of  mind,  which  frustrates  all  the  eiforts  and  advice  of  the  most  judicious 
practitioner.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  affection,  however,  its  recur- 
rence may  almost  invariably  be  prevented,  or  delayed  for  a  considerable 
time,  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  adopt  a  moderate  system. of  diet, 
with  regular  habits  of  exercise.  And  this  must  be  insisted  on  by  the 
practitioner,  as  a  part  of  the  treatment  paramount  to  all  others.  In 
the  management  of  the  paroxysm,  a  vast  variety  of  measures  have  been 
recommended ;  but  the  enumeration  of  these  belongs  rather  to  a  medical 
than  to  a  surgical  treatise.  The  treatment  of  the  arthritic  and  calcu- 
lous disorders  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

Out  of  the  ample  range  of  literature  connected  with  Rheumatism  and  Gout,  the  sta- 
dent  may  consult  CuUen's  Practice  of  Physic ;  Graves*  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine ; 
Soudamore  on  Gout,  Lond.,  1817;  Prout  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Org^s,  Lond., 
1849;  Todd  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  Lond.,  1848;  Maoleod  on  Rheumatism,  Lond., 
1842;  Chomel— rClinique  Medicale,  Paris,  1837-40;  Bouillaud  du  Rhumatisme  Articn- 
laire,  Paris,  1840  (especially  in  connexion  with  diseases  of  the  heart) ;  Latham  on  IMe- 
eases  of  the  Heart,  Lond.,  1845;  Gairdner  on  Gout,  Lond.,  1840.  Perusal  of  Syden- 
ham's  personal  experience  of  Gout  will  also  well  repay  the  reader's  labour. 

6.   iScuny,  and  other  Hemorrhagic  Affections, 

There  are  several  constitutional  disorders  in  which  the  blood  appears 
to  be  so  altered  in  quality,  or  the  vessels  so  much  weakened,  that  ex- 
travasation readily  takes  place  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  ^  In  so  far 
as  these  bear  upon  the  subject  of  external  hemorrhages,  they  will  be 
discussed  afterwards,  under  the  title  of  the  Semorrhxigie  Diathesis ;  a 
condition  which  not  unfrequently  interferes  most  seriously  with  the 
surgeon's  curative  efforts,  besides  forming  a  spontaneous  source  of 
danger.  One  of  the  most  common  indications  of  such  affections  is  ex- 
travasation of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  purple 
spots  (pet^chice)  seen  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  sometimes  in  larger 
patches  or  strips  of  a  similar  colour  (yibices).  These  blotches  consti- 
tute the  disease  called  Purpura^  which  is  sometimes  simple  and  ma- 
nageable, but  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  bleeding 
from  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  those  of  the  nose,  bronchi,  and 
intestines ;  or  with  a  low  type  of  fever,  terminating  either  in  fatal  he- 
morrhage, or  in  typhoid  symptoms.  The  nature  of  these  affections  is 
very  obscure. 

Scurvy  is  one  of  the  hemorrhagic  class  of  diseases,  which  has  at- 
tracted much  notice  by  its  frequent  epidemic  occurrence ;  and  presents 
some  very  peculiar  features.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  it  was 
considered  by  most  medical  men  in  this  country  to  have  almost  disap- 
peared, at  least  in  its  more  aggravated  and  epidemic  forms,  from  the 
catalogue  of  modem  diseases ;  under  the  influence  of  increased  civili* 
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cation  and  medical  knowledge.  But  its  late  recurrence  in  varions 
countries  in  Europe  and  America,  and  to  a  marked  extent  in  our  own 
hospitals,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  coniSned  to  any  period  of  human 
history;  and  that  its  original  and  general  character  as  a  maritime 
disease,  from  which  its  name  of  sea-scurvy  is  derived,  is  much  too 
limited. 

Scurvy  is  characterized  by  a  spongy  state  of  the  gums,  which  become 
livid  and  sore,  ulcerating,  and  sometimes  sloughing,  bleeding  on  the 
slightest  touch,  and  by  their  relaxation  causing  looseness  of  the  teeth ; 
also  by  blotches  and  swellings  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  par- 
ticularly in  the  hams  and  calves  of  the  legs ;  the  swelling  often  hard 
and  firm,  and  presenting  much  the  appearance  and  colour  of  the  ecchy- 
moses  proceeding  from  a  blow.  With  these  enlargements  there  is  com- 
monly the  appearance  of  petechias  over  various  parts  of  the  skin ;  and 
occasionally,  though  not  so  frequently  as  in  many  other  hemorrhagic 
diseases,  there  are  bleedings  from  the  mucous  membranes.  These 
symptoms  are  accompanied  by  various  flying,  or  persistent  pains  in  the 
bones,  muscles,  and  periosteum ;  by  great  despondency  of  spirits,  and 
often  by  an  anaemic  and  sallow  appearance  of  the  skin  generally. 
There  is  not  unfrequently  fever,  in  some  stages  of  the  aifectiou ;  but 
this  is  just  as  often  absent,  and  then  the  tongue  is  clean,  the  pulse  is 
natural,  and  the  appetite  may  be  unaffected  till  a  late  period. 

This  disease  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  rheumatism,  on  account  of 
the  pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles ;  and  the  ecchymoses  are  not  un- 
frequently mistaken  for  bruises,  to  which  indeed  they  often  bear  a 
tolerably  close  resemblance.  Their  existence  at  various  points,  and 
without  adequate  cause ;  their  co-existence  with  petechiae,  and  with  a 
spongy  condition  of  the  gums;  and,  particularly,  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  patient  and  his  dietetic  circumstances — will  always  enable 
the  careful  practitioner  to  distinguish  scurvy  from  all  other  surgical 
affections.  The  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  scurvy,  at  the  time,  will  of 
course  prepare  him  for  the  diagnosis ;  and  will  also  guide  him  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease  and  to  its  treatment,  better  than  will  the  investi- 
gation of  individual  instances* 

Scurvy  always  depends  on  dietetic  errors  or  deficiencies.  Various 
other  circumstances  appear  to  favour  its  development ;  as  the  operation 
of  cold,  depressing  mental  emotions,  great  exhaustion,  the  action  of 
mercury,  &c.  But  although  abundance  of  predisposing  causes  can 
generally  be  traced — as  was  the  case  in  the  dreadful  epidemics  of  this 
disease,  with  which  our  seamen  were  formerly  so  frequently  visited — 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  affection  ever  occurred  independently  of 

Eeat  deficiency  in  quantity,  quality,  or  both,  of  the  food.  And  the 
te  epidemic,  in  this  and  other  countries,  fully  bears  out  that  view ; 
occurring  during  a  period  of  much  privation,  and  when  one  habitual 
article  of  food,  the  potato,  was  entirely  cut  off  from  a  large  population 
which  had  been  more  or  less  dependent  upon  it. 

In  many  instances,  there  appears  to  be  a  marked  diminution,  or 
total  absence,  of  fresh  vegetable  matters ;  and  the  normal  state  of 
health  is  restored  on  the  addition  of  these  to  the  dietary.  Other  cases, 
however,  are  with  diflkolty  explained  on  this  theory;   and  in  the 
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remarkable  epidemic  observed  by  Dr.  Ghristison  in  Perth  Prison,  the 
simple  addition  of  milk  to  the  diet  of  the  prisoners  seemed  to  act  per- 
fectly in  restoring  them  to  health.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
scorbutic  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  liberal  diet,  embracing  all  the 
usual  elements  of  the  food  of  a  healthy  individual,  in  good  quantity 
and  quality.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  particular,  to  include  fresh 
succulent  vegetables  as  part  of  this  diet,  with  a  sufficiency  of  nitro- 
genized  elements,  such  as  milk,  flesh,  &c.  In  addition  to  these  precau- 
tions, the  cure  is  usually  much  facilitated  by  the  administration  of  acid 
vegetable  juices,  such  as  lemon  or  orange-juice,  in  the  quantity  of  three 
or  four  ounces  a  day.  In  smaller  quantities,  the  lemon-juice  may  be  used 
with  the  best  effect  as  a  preventive  measure,  under  circumstances  where 
scurvy  is  likely  to  make  its  appearance.  This  prophylactic,  which  has 
been  systematically  employed  in  the  British  Navy  since  1795,  has  had 
the  eifect  of  almost  completely  extinguishing  one  of  the  most  virulent 
and  devastating  disorders  to  which  our  seamen  were  subject.  The 
allowance  to  each  man  is  one  ounce  daily. 

Of  the  older  works  on  Scurvy,  the  most  noted  are,  Lind  on  the  Scurry,  Edin.  1763; 
Blane  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  Loud.  1785 ;  Trotter — Obseryations  on  the  Scarry, 
and  Additional  Observations,  Lond.  1792  and  1795 ;  Larrey,  Expedition  en  Egypte, 
Paris,  1808.  In  later  years,  Foddr^ — (Diet  des  Sciences  M6d.,  Art  Scorbut),  1820; 
Latham  on  the  Diseases  of  the  General  Penitentiary,  Lond.  1825  ;  Budd — (Librazy  of 
Medicine,  Vol.  V.,  Art  Scurvy),  1840.  The  epidemic  of  1846-7,  produced  Tanoos 
memoirs  in  this  and  other  countries,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 
Christison,  Ritchie,  Lonsdale,  Anderson,  Garrod,  in  Monthly  Journal,  June — ^Augiut 
1847,  and  January  1848 ;  Fauvel— Archives  Gdn^rales,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  261 ;  Folti— 
American  Journal  of  Medicine,  January  1848;  Shapter,  Med.  Gazette,  1847;  p.  88; 
Curran — Dublin  Med.  Journal,  New  Series,  1847,  p.  88.  See  also  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  October  1848,  p.  489. 

Several  other  cachectic  disorders  might  be  mentioned,  as  bearing 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  surgical  practice ;  but  the  preceding  are 
the  more  important.  Leprosy,  Sibbens,  Framboesia,  xaws,  and  the 
Italian  Pellagra,  are  affections  more  curious  than  practically  interest- 
ing to  the  practitioner,  in  this  country  and  age.  Other  portions  of 
this  subject  have  such  special  relation  to  certain  local  diseases,  that 
they  are  best  treated  of  in  connexion  with  particular  departments  of 
surgery. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

The  diseases  which  affect  peculiarly  the  nervous  system  are  here 
ranged  as  a  separate  class ;  not,  as  has  been  already  stated,  because 
other  parts  of  the  economy  may  not  be  engaged  in  their  production  ; 
but  simply  because  the  symptoms  they  display  are  chiefly  such, 
undoubtedly  spring  from  perverted  nervous  function.  Before 
ing  the  more  complex  forms  of  these  affections,  as  they  ordinarily 
occur  in  practice,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  isolate  the 
simplest  elements  of  perverted  nervous  function,  and  place  them  before 
the  student  in  connexion  with  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  nervous  centres  have  many  distinct 
functions.     Thus,  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  the  organs  of  the 
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intellectual  facalties,  and  in  great  part  of  consciousness,  sensation,  and 
voluntary  motion ;  while  the  central  parts  of  the  encephalon  are  con- 
nected with  the  instinctive  and  automatic  acts,  and  serve  also  as  con- 
ductors between  the  hemispheres  and  the  nerves.  The  cerebellum, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Flourens,  is  also  connected  with  the 
manifestation  of  motor  power;  being  the  organ  of  the  co-ordination, 
or  regulation,  of  movement.  And  the  medvdla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord  have  been  shown,  especially  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  great  and  important  function ;  that  of  reflex  or  excito- 
motory  action,  by  which,  independently  altogether  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tion, impressions  on- the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin,  or  other  parts,  are 
carried  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  reflected  along  the  motor  nerves  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  certain  definite  and  often  regulated  movements.  It  is 
important  to  keep  these  great  distinctions  of  function  in  view,  while 
considering  the  pathological  conditions  to  which  the  nervous  system  is 
subject ;  although  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  separate  them  com- 
pletely from  one  another,  in  our  idea  of  any  one  disease. 

The  action  of  certain  poisons  affords  the  best  means  of  realizing  in 
our  minds  the  idea  of  perverted  nervous  function  in  its  simplest  forms ; 
and  the  same  substances,  in  virtue  of  the  same  properties,  become  our 
most  valued  remedies  in  nervous  diseases.  Thus,  in  opium,  we  have  a 
substance  which  affects  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  place,  the  cerebral 
functions,  especially  those  of  the  intellect ;  producing  first  drowsiness, 
then  complete  stupor ;  and  afterwards  involving  in  its  effects  the  cen- 
tres of  reflex  and  instinctive  action,  and  thus  producing  death  by  sus- 
Eension  of  the  respiratory  acts.  In  hemlock,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ave  a  poison  of  precisely  an  opposite  character ;  exerting  its  action 
primarily  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  hence  producing  paralysis  and  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  extremities,  and  at  a  later  period  death,  with  only  a 
very  partial  affection  of  the  intellect.  Strychnia  acts  by  increasing 
the  spinal  excito-motory  power  of  the  cord,  which  is  depressed  under 
the  action  of  hemlock ;  and  hence  a  tendency  to  uncontrollable  and 
exhausting  spasm,  or  tetanic  convulsion;  death  ensuing  either  from 
exhaustion,  or  from  obstructed  respiration.  Many  of  those  remedies, 
again,  which  ultimately  exhaust  and  destroy  the  intellectual  power, 
appear  in  the  first  instance  to  produce  excitement  of  function.  Even 
opium  seems  to  do  this,  in  some  constitutions ;  and  the  whole  class  of 
alcoholic  and  ethereal  compounds  produce  violent  excitement  of  the 
brain,  delirium,  and  ultimately  a  secondary  suspension  of  function. 
The  same  substances  appear  also  to  act  on  the  cerebellum ;  giving  rise 
to  the  tottering  gait,  and  ill-regulated  motion,  characteristic  of  drunk- 
enness. Finally,  some  remedial  or  poisonous  agents  seem  to  act  in  a 
special  manner  on  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  nerves ;  abolishing 
sensation  there,  even  in  a  greater  measure  than  they  affect  the  central 
parts.  Such  a  substance  is  aconite,  which  produces  numbness  and 
want  of  sensation  throughout  the  extremities,  as  one  of  its  most  promi- 
nent effects.  Probably  chloroform,  too,  and  ether,  act  similarly,  when 
inspired;  although  these  affect  also  the  intellectual  faculties  in  an 
almost  equal  measure. 

The  study  of  nervous  phenomena  suggests  many  inquiries,  important 
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in  both  a  scientific  and  practical  point  of  view ;  bearing  upon  the  right 
administration  of  remedies,  as  well  as  upon  the  recognition  and  dis- 
tinction of  nervous  diseases.  For  the  practical  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject within  a  limited  space,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some 
selection ;  and  the  most  simple  and  constant  phenomena  of  perverted 
nervous  function  appear  to  be  those  best  fitted  to  guide  the  student. 
We  shall  consider  therefore  in  succession — 1«^.  Perverted  Intellectual 
Function ;  2d.  Perverted  Sensation ;  3d.  Perverted  Motion. 

1.  Disorder  of  the  Mental  Functions. 

This  may  assume  the  form  either  of  excitement  (perverted  action) 
or  of  diminished  power.  It  is  probable  that  in  disease  we  never  have 
absolutely  increased  mental  activity ;  although  we  may  have  increase 
in  the  relative  prominence  of  one  or  other  of  the  functions.  In  sleep, 
the  strictly  intellectual  faculties  are  set  temporarily  at  rest,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  control  which  they  habitually  exercise  in  waking 
hours  over  the  fancy,  afiections,  and  all  the  lower  acts  of  the  min£ 
Accordingly,  we  have  these  presenting  themselves  in  dreams,  under 
abnormal  and  apparently  exaggerated  conditions ;  although  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  positively  exalted ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  in  deep  sleep  they  are  suspended,  like  the 
others.* 

Something  similar  to  this  not  unfrequently  takes  place  in  disease. 
We  may  have  the  intellectual  functions  abolished;  or,  being  active, 
greatly  perverted.  If  the  imagination  remain  at  work,  the  phenomena 
of  Delirium  occur ;  the  mind  presenting  fallacious  or  insane  images, 
which  generally  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  are  appa- 
rently quite  uncontrolled  by  any  reasoning  process.  Delirium  may 
exhibit  many  forms ;  it  may  be  either  active  and  furious  {mania — 
delirium  ferox\  indicative  of  a  strong  will,  unrestrained  desire,  and 
intact  sensibility  to  impressions,  with  the  powers  of  the  body  unim- 
paired. Or  it  may  be  low  and  idiotic  {typhomania\  often  accompanied 
with  great  diminution  of  bodily  powers,  and  with  few  mental  pheuo- 

^  A  curious  phase  of  mind  lately  ocourred,  during  the  fatal  illness  of  a  most  emineiit 
literary  character.  Awake,  with  his  eyes  half-shut,  and  the  light  of  day  let  tolerably 
freely  into  the  room,  a  printed  page  appeared  before  him,  from  which  he  might  read 
for  hours  consecutively.  Sometimes  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  leading  article  from  the 
Times,  Spectator,  Daily  News,  Examiner,  or  Economist — ^papers  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing ;  sometimes  it  was  an  article  from  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  sometimes,  and  moie 
frequently,  from  the  Quarterly.  On  one  occasion,  it  was  the  history  of  the  Maecabeea, 
in  the  Apocrypha.  The  original  writings  he  described  as  novel,  able,  and  presenting 
striking  views  of  things.  ,  Ever  and  anon,  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  cease  reading,  and 
think  of  what  he  had  read ;  sometimes  agreeing  with  the  statements  and  opiidons, 
sometimes  finding  reason  to  dissent  from  them,  and  not  unfVequently  detecting  subtle 
sophisms  with  much  intellectual  satisfaction.  Opening  his  eyes  wide,  and  letting  day- 
light fully  in,  the  book  became  translucent,  he  saw  through  it,  and  could  read  no  longer. 
Half  closing  his  eyelids,  and  partially  darkening  the  room,  the  page  and  print  were 
again  distinct,  and  he  read  on  as  before.  The  mind  construct^  and  composed  the 
printed  page;  then  read  it  as  something  new  and  interesting;  and  debated,  within 
itself,  on  the  merits  and  truthfulness  of  the  statements.  This  lasted  for  two  or  three 
days,  during  waking  hours;  the  page  sometimes  coming  spontaneonaly,  sometimes 
assisted  by  volition.  There  was  no  delirium ;  and  the  patient  was  much  amused  and 
interested  in  the  phenomenon.  After  death,  considerable  gelatinous  effarion  was  feud 
beneath  the  arachnoid ;  in  other  respects  the  brain  was  healthy. 
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mena  of  any  kind ;  the  man  being  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a  machine, 
doing  almost  nothing  spontaneously,  and  showing  only  by  inarticulate 
words,  and  a  few  irrational  movements,  the  characteristic  perversion  and 
prostration  of  the  cerebral  functions.  Or  particular  affections  and  acts 
of  the  mind  may  assume  an  undue  prominence,  the  action  of  the  whole 
being  disturbed.  Then,  fixed  ideas,  often  of  a  religious  kind,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  highly-wrought  feeling  or  fancy,  or  merely  sensual  emo- 
tions, may  take  possession  of  the  mind ;  as  is  seen  in  various  kinds  of 
both  transient  and  permanent  insanity.  All  these  forms  are  liable  to 
occur  in  connexion  with  different  febrile  affections,  as  we  have  already 
in  part  seen. 

Again,  the  existence  of  fixed  ideas,  unrestrained  by  reason,  which 
in  other  respects  holds  its  usual  sway,  may  be  the  only  evidence  of 
perverted  mental  function.  This  is  found  in  various  forms  of  partial 
insanity,  and  is  usually  to  be  referred  to  an  over-mastering  impression 
of  some  kind,  either  bodily  or  mental.  Examples  of  this  perverted 
cerebral  function,  without  delirium,  occur  in  connexion  with  particular 
diseases,  especially  if  of  a  painful  kind ;  and  most  frequently,  perhaps, 
in  the  form  of  perverted  sexual  appetite. 

Simple  abolition  or  great  diminution  of  mental  activity,  without  any 
special  derangement,  constitutes  idiocy  or  imbecility;  a  state  whicn 
seldom  requires  any  surgical  treatment. 

The  condition  of  Coma^  in  which  a  gradual  suspension  takes  place 
of  the  whole  cerebral  functions,  beginning  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral,  afterwards  involving  the  instinctive  and  automatic  acts,  and 
finally  the  unconscious  reflex  phenomena,  is  one  of  frequent  surgical 
occurrence ;  both  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  connexion  with  injuries  of 
the  brain  or  head.  In  its  first  stages,  there  may  be  delirium,  though 
very  commonly  this  is  absent ;  soon  there  is  perceptible  lesion  of  volun- 
tary motion,  and  also  of  sensation ;  the  patient  is  torpid,  passive,  in  a 
condition  allied  to  very  deep  sleep.  In  this  state  the  pupil  is  commonly 
dilated,  and  more  insensible  to  light  than  in  the  natural  x;ondition  ;  and, 
according  as  the  great  reflex  centres  of  motion  and  sensation  become 
involved,  the  respiration  is  slow  and  laboured — accompanied,  especially 
if  the  patient  lie  on  his  back,  with  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  snoring 
of  natural  sleep.  This  condition  is  always  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind  ;  being  the  beginning  of  a  general  suspension  of  nervous  function. 
Unless  the  cause  can  be  removed,  it  is  sure  to  pass  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion ;  the  respiration  becoming  slower  and  slower,  while  the  pulse, 
which  up  to  this  period  has  been  strong,  full,  and  (in  the  absence  of 
fever)  slow,  becomes  weak,  and  possibly  rapid  and  intermitting ;  stupor 
deepens ;  the  evidences  of  sensation  cannot  be  brought  about,  even  by 
the  strongest  stimuli ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  bodily  func- 
tions are  abolished,  on  the  suspension  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

The  treatment  of  perverted  mental  function  is  much  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances; and  can  only  be  taught  by  practical  experience  of  the 
particular  diseases  in  which  it  occurs.  In  the  application  of  remedies 
to  nervous  disorders,  however,  when  these  become  in  themselves  a 
source  of  danger  and  discomfort,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  particular 
action  of  those  remedies,  to  some  of  which  attention  has  been  already 
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directed.  Those  which  act  by  giving  repose  to  the  higher  faculties  of 
the  mind,  with  the  least  possible  excitement  either  of  the  nervous  func- 
tions or  of  the  circalation,  will  be  most  frequently  useful ;  and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  opium  and  hyoscyamus,  especially  the  former,  rank  first 
in  our  list  of  narcotic  remedies.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  all 
these  remedies  may  become  dangerous,  if  any  tendency  to  coma  is 
manifested ;  a  caution  which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  most  impor- 
tant in  typhoid  fevers ;  but  which  will  be  found  not  less  applicable  to 
many  other  forms  of  delirium — as  those  from  injury,  or  from  inflamma- 
tion within  the  brain. 

2.  Disorder  of  Sensation, 

Pain  is  a  heightened  and  perverted  condition  of  the  sensory  func- 
tions ;  arising  either  from  undue  application  of  a  local  stimulus  to  the 
nerves,  or  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  conducting  or  receiving 
organs.     Hence  it  is  important  to  distinguish  several  kinds  of  pain. 

It  may  proceed  from  local  irritation  applied  either  at  the  part  itself 
where  it  is  felt,  or  at  some  other  part — ^generally  connected  with  it  in 
function,  or  by  receiving  nerves  from  a  similar  anatomical  source. 
When  pain  is  produced  by  a  distant  irritation,  it  is  generally  called 
sympathetic  ;  and  instances  of  this  will  frequently  occur  in  other  parts 
of  this  work.  One  source  of  such  pain,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  in  the 
law  of  nervous  action — that  an  irritation,  applied  in  the  trunk  of  a  sen- 
sory nerve  is  always  felt  at  its  extremity.  Thus,  the  stump  of  a  limb 
still  feels  for  a  long  time,  the  presence  of  the  amputated  member ;  and 
irritations  applied  during  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  greater 
nerves  of  the  extremities,  are  invariably  referred  to  the  skin  of  the 
fingers  or  toes — as  the  case  may  be.  But  another  source  of  sympathetic 
pain  is  to  be  found,  in  the  associated  actions  of  different  nerves ;  which 
seem  to  be  connected  with  each  other  at  their  spinal  or  cerebral  centres, 
or  among  plexuses  and  ganglia  in  their  course.  And  some  instances  of 
undoubted  sympathetic  irritation  occur,  which  are  difficult  of  explana- 
tion on  either  of  these  theories. 

But  pain  may  be  produced  otherwise  than  by  local  irritation.  It 
may  occur  in  consequence  of  heightened  sensibility  of  the  central  organs; 
and  this  sort  of  pain  has  been  called  svhjective.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  centres  of  the  nervous  system,  being  the  special  seats  of  sensation, 
are  themselves  insensible  to  irritations  locally  applied.  Subjective  sen- 
sations are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  absence  of  any  supposable  local  cause 
of  irritation ;  and  also  by  other  evidences  of  diseased  nervous  function 
in  the  central  organs ;  or,  if  these  are  not  present,  by  the  failure  and 
inefficacy  of  local  remedies.  A  careful  diagnosis  as  to  the  origin  of 
pain  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  it  is  often  difficult.  And 
what  increases  its  difficulty  is,  that  a  local  cause  is  not  unfrequently 
combined,  as  in  some  neuralgic  affections,  with  heightened  suscepti- 
bility of  the  central  organs.  In  such  cases  a  careful  watching  of  the 
effects  of  remedies,  experimentally  tried,  becomes  often  our  only  means 
of  diagnosis. 

It  is  very  certain  that  pain  may  in  itself  become  a  dangerous  symp- 
tom ;  especially  if  combined  with  the  mental  excitement,  and  secondary 
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prostration,  which  often  accompany  it.  The  agony  and  painful  shock 
of  operations  have  often  been  known  to  prove  fatal ;  even  when  the  ope- 
ration has  been  in  itself  trivial.*  In  disease  again,  pain,  however  dis- 
tressing and  exhausting,  is  not  usually  an  immediate  source  of  peril  to 
the  sufferer;  although,  unquestionably,  a  constitution  may  be  readily 
undermined  by  the  mere  sleeplessness  and  exhaustion  attendant  on  a 
painful  malady. 

Against  the  immediate  dangers  of  pain,  however  caused,  we  have  now 
a  resource  unknown  to  our  forefathers,  in  the  discovery  of  Ancesthetic 
agents — such  as  ether  and  chloroform ;  which,  with  the  most  transient 
effects  on  the  general  system,  have  the  property  of  removing  all  local 
sensibility.  For  details  connected  with  the  management  and  applica- 
tion of  these,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  to  this  volume ;  and 
to  the  admirable  papers  of  Dr.  Simpson  on  the  subject. 

In  the  more  persistent  varieties  of  pain  arising  from  disease,  and 
where  the  local  cause  cannot  be  removed,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
may  often  be  mitigated  by  local  applications  of  a  soothing  or  anodyne 
kind.  Thus,  cold  applied,  in  the  form  of  pounded  ice,  for  a  considerable 
period,  is  known  to  act  as  an  admirable  local  anaesthetic ;  when  it  can  be 
borne  by  the  constitution.  And  moderate  heat,  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  especially  when  applied  in  the 
form  of  vapour  or  moisture,  has  also  a  benumbing  and  grateful  effect 
upon  irritated  nerves.  Almost  all  the  narcotic  remedies  have  more  or 
less  of  this  power ;  especially  aconite,  opium,  prussic  acid,  belladonna, 
and  the  vapour  of  chloroform ;  and  all  of  these  may  be  safely  tried  in 
local  affections. 

But,  not  unfrequently,  a  general  remedy  is  required ;  either  to  com- 
bat a  general  cause,  or  to  secure  a  more  successful  victory  over  the 
painful  effects  of  a  local  irritation.  The  different  remedies  which  act 
on  the  nerves  are  here  indicated ;  and  aconite,  chloroform,  belladonna, 
hyoscyamus,  or  opium,  may  be  employed  according  to  circumstances. 
The  first  of  these  acts  almost  purely  on  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  is 
therefore  often  to  be  preferred ;  but  its  sedative  action  on  the  heart 
may  render  it  a  dangerous  remedy  in  considerable  doses,  or  when  its 
use  is  long  protracted.  With  regard  to  all  the  others,  it  may  be  said 
that  while  we  can  usually  obtain  the  effects  we  desire,  there  are  other 
results  inseparable  from  these,  which  render  the  prolonged  and  habitual 
administration  of  such  drugs  a  very  hazardous  and  doubtfullv  advan- 
tageous practice.  The  general  use  of  narcotics  against  pain,  therefore, 
ought  in  great  part  to  be  confined,  in  surgery,  to  those  cases  where  the 
pain  arises  from  a  temporary  cause ;  and  where  these  remedfes  can  conse- 
quently be  used,  without  the  dangers  which  arise  from  their  becoming 
a  part  of  the  patient's  habitual  regimen.  They  are  undoubtedly  amonc 
the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon ;  but,  like  all 
such  remedies,  require  the  utmost  discrimination  and  care  in  their 
application. 

It  should  never  bo  forgotten,  that  although  pain  is  the  most  common 
expression  of  diseased  sensibility,  yet  perverted  nervous  function  of  this 

*  Bet  Travers  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  Vol.  I.,  chap,  i.,  sect.  2 ;  for  many  inte- 
resting examples  of  morbid  irritability,  in  some  cases  fatal. 
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kind  may  occur  withont  pain ;  either  when  the  cerebral  functions  are 
obscured ;  or  when  any  portion  of  the  conducting  faculty  of  the  nerves 
is  injured.  In  these  cases,  we  can  only  judge  of  the  injury  to  the  ner- 
vous function  by  knowing  its  cause,  or  by  watching  those  effects  which 
will  be  presently  treated  of,  under  the  head  of  Irritation, 

Ancesthesia — lost  or  diminished  sensation,  either  of  a  part,  or  of  the 
whole  body,  is  a  condition  in  some  respects  opposite  to  that  of  pain. 
Like  the  latter,  it  may  accompany  disorders  either  of  the  central  organs 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  the  peripheral  apparatus.  Thus,  anaes- 
thesia is  found  resulting  from  suspension  of  the  cerebral  functions  in 
coma,  in  which  case  it  is  general ;  or  from  certain  affections  of  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  brain,  in  connexion  with  loss  of  motion — ^being,  in  this 
case,  commonly  limited  to  one  side  of  the  body ;  or  from  disorders  of 
the  spinal  cord ;  or  from  the  effects  of  disease,  pressure,  &c.,  upon  the 
nerves  themselves,  in  some  part  of  their  course ;  or,  finally,  from  certain 
local  anaesthetic  agents,  such  as  cold,  which  have  the  power  of  acting 
upon  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  sometimes  with,  and  some- 
times without,  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  motor  functions.  Ex- 
amples of  all  these  kinds  of  anaesthesia,  either  simple  or  combined,  are 
found  in  the  action  of  the  different  narcotic  poisons,  and  in  many  dis- 
eases which  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  physician. 

Anaesthesia  is  never  a  subject  for  surgical  treatment,  unless  its  cause 
be  external  and  capable  of  removal ;  in  which  case,  the  affection  is 
always  either  general,  from  cerebral  disorder  of  a  surgical  kind ;  or 
partial,  from  disease  or  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  from  tumours,  &c., 
pressing  on  the  nerves.  A  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  nervous  system  is  the  only  sure  guide  to  recognition  of  the  cause, 
when  this  is  obscure ;  and  its  capability  of  removal  must  be  judged  of 
upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  surgery. 

3.  Disorder  of  Motion. 

The  motions  which  are  observed  in  animals  have  been  always  dis- 
tinguished as  voluntary  and  involuntary.  The  former  class  comprises 
those  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  will,  and  connected,  therefore, 
physiologically,  with  the  mental  manifestations,  and  with  the  external 
parts — more  especially  the  gray  matter — of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
The  latter  includes  various  kinds.  Some  appear  to  be  truly  instinctive, 
or  automatic,  in  character,  and  are  probably  evolved  particularly  in  the 
central  ganglia  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  presenting 
also  considerable  co-ordination,  and  often  brought  under  the  influence  of 
voluntary  impressions,  although  not  necessarily  dependent  on  them.  To 
this  kind  belong,  as  the  physiological  student  will  at  once  recollect,  the 
actions  of  respiration,  and  numerous  other  phenomena  occupying  a  middle 
place  between  tlie  true  voluntary  motions  and  the  purely  involuntary. 
Another  series  of  involuntary  motor  acts  is  the  reflex ;  which  are  the 
result  of  stimuli  applied  to  the  sensory  nerves,  and  reflected  through  the 
spinal  cord,  without  necessarily  producing  either  sensation  or  volition. 
These  acts  are  generally  less  complicated  than  the  instinctive ;  possess- 
ing less  co-ordination,  and  being  more  immediately  the  result  of  external 
circumstances.    Over  these,  however,  the  will  is  capable  also  of  exercising 
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some  degree  of  secondary  control;  either  diminishing,  or  increasing 
their  energy.  Finally,  there  are  the  purely  involuntary  acts ;  educed 
partly  under  the  influence  of  true  reflex  action  through  the  cord,  and 
partly,  in  all  probability,  through  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves; 
while  some  of  them  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  stimuli  applied  directly 
to  the  contractile  parts.  Of  this  kind  are  the  actions  of  the  gullet  and 
alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  heart ;  which,  like  most  of  the  organic 
motions,  are  totally  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  voluntary  power. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  system  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  motion  in  four  different  ways :  first,  as  the  originator  of 
voluntary  acts,  in  which  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is 
chiefly  involved;  secondly,  as  the  originator  and  co-ordinator  of  instinc- 
tive motions,  a  function  which  belongs  to  the  central  parts  of  the  cere- 
bral matter  ;  thirdly,  as  the  source  and  regulator  of  reflex  actions,  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata ;  and  fourthly,  as  the  conductor  of  all  the  isolated  and  co-ordinated 
impressions,  whether  originated  by  external  stimuli  or  not.  The  con- 
ducting fibres  of  the  nervous  system  are  found,  accordingly,  in-  all  its 
parts ;  and  form  communications  between  the  circumference  of  the  en- 
cephalon  and  its  central  ganglia,  between  these  latter  and  the  spinal 
cord,  and,  through  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion,  between  the 
nervous  centres  and  all  parts  of  the  system.  Disease  of  the  motor  func- 
tion, therefore,  may  arise  from  lesions  of  any  of  these  parts. 

The  motor  function  may  be  exalted  in  disorders  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  through  either  excess  or  irregular  action  of  the  voluntary 
motor  power.  This  is  often  witnessed  in  the  condition  of  delirium; 
the  phenomena  of  which  have  been  already  so  fully  adverted  to,  both 
in  this  section  and  in  a  preceding  one  of  the  present  chapter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  voluntary  motor  power  is  suspended,  or  diminished,  in 
coma,  lethargy,  sleep,  and  in  some  forms  of  insanity.  In  these  cases, 
the  automatic  and  other  motions  may  remain  quite  active,  while  the 
voluntary  are  entirely  at  rest. 

Disordered  motion,  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  may  also  occur  from 
either  excessive  or  defective  automatic  or  reflex  power.  In  the  case  of 
excessive  action,  the  irregular  motions  have  commonly  what  is  called 
the  Convulsive  character;  that  is,  they  are  co-ordinated  and  regulated 
to  a  high  degree,  but  not  subject,  as  in  the  normal  state,  to  voluntary 
control  or  excitement.  Convulsions  may  occur  when  the  mental  func- 
tions are  disordered  and  suspended ;  as  in  apoplexy  and  epilepsy,  when 
they  are  accompanied  by  deep  stupor  and  insensibility.  Or  they  may 
be  quite  independent  of  any  mental  affection,  and  uncontrollable  by 
the  will,  though  probably  cerebral  in  their  origin ;  as  in  the  peculiar, 
and  generally  partial,  jerking  convulsions,  which  accompany  Chorea,  or 
St.  Vitus's  dance-^habitually  absent  during  sleep,  and  usually  increased 
by  the  voluntary  attempt  to  control  them.  Or,  again,  they  may  be 
spinal  in  character ;  disorders  mainly  of  the  reflex  function,  and  either 
entirely  or  in  great  part  removed  from  mental  control  and  influence ; 
as  in  those  formidable  convulsive  diseases,  to  be  hereafter  particularly 
described,  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  If  the  automatic  power  of  motion 
be  defective,  we  have  ParalynB  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  the  paralysis, 
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under  these  circumstances,  taking  place  in  particular  groups  and  seriee 
of  muscles,  corresponding  to  the  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  affected. 
Thus,  disease  of  the  central  cerebral  ganglia,  when  confined  to  one  side, 
usually  produces  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  and  face — 
a  condition  termed  Hemiplegia;  while  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  pro- 
duces loss  of  motion  in  that  portion  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  nerres 
arising  below  the  afiFected  part — this  state  being  termed  Paraplegia. 
The  former  affection  is  usually  medical  in  its  treatment ;  but  the  latter 
comes  frequently  under  the  surgeon's  care,  in  connexion  with  injuries 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

Finally,  disorder  of  the  motor  function  may  be  perfectly  independent 
of  disease  or  injury  of  the  central  nervous  system ;  arising  from  irregu- 
larity in  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  or  of  the  muscles  themselves. 
Exalted  motor  function  of  this  kind  is  commonly  called  Spasnij  as  op- 
posed to  the  convulsive  affections  which  spring  from  the  nervous  cen- 
tres. Spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  is  usually  local,  or  almost  con- 
fined to  such  sets  of  muscles  as  are  supplied  from  a  single  nerve,  or 
from  a  plexus  of  nerves  coming  imder  the  action  of  a  common  sonrce  of 
irritation ;  and  it  presents  none  of  the  co-ordinated  or  regulated  cha- 
racter, which  we  have  seen  to  characterize  convulsive  diseases.  It  is 
also  entirely  withdrawn  from  voluntary  control ;  commonly  unaccom- 
panied by  any  lesion  of  the  mind ;  and  attended  by  acute  sensibility, 
often  amounting  to  great  pain  in  the  muscles  affected.  This  condition 
frequently  arises  apparently  in  the  muscles  themselves,  from  no  very 
appreciable  cause ;  it  is  then  called  Cramp.  Not  seldom,  however,  it 
has  its  origin  in  irritation  of  the  nerves  ;  and  then  is  usually  combined 
with  corresponding  alterations  in  sensibility.  The  cause  of  irritation 
may  be  some  external  agent,  acting  on  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin, 
so  as  to  produce  reflex  action ;  or  it  may  be  internal,  and  then  gives 
rise  to  a  great  variety  of  curious  phenomena,  which,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  interesting  to  the  surgeon,  will  be  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this 
work.  In  the  mean  time,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  occurs  from  irri- 
tations of  foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea,  and  sometimes  from  irritations 
in  the  gullet  or  alimentary  canal,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  most  instruc- 
tive instance  of  a  pathological  condition  similar  to  many  physiological 
reflex  actions ;  and  as  showing  the  necessity  for  an  extended  study  of 
nervous  phenomena,  to  form  an  accomplished  surgeon. 

Opposed  to  spasm,  is  the  condition  of  abnormal  relaxation,  or  Par- 
tial parali/sis  of  particular  muscles,  or  sets  of  muscles.  This  most  com- 
monly arises  from  functional  disturbance  of  the  nerves  of  motion ;  or 
from  the  pressure  of  tumours,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  upon  the  trunks 
of  nerves.  Sometimes  it  occurs  from  the  effects  of  poisoning  by  lead  ; 
which  has  a  specific  power  of  producing  partial  paralysis  of  some  volun- 
tary muscles,  especially  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
Sometimes  also  it  shows  itself  as  the  effect  of  exhausted  irritability  in 
the  muscles  themselves ;  and  this  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  hollow  muscles, 
such  as  the  urinary  bladder,  from  continued  over-distension  of  their 
fibres ;  a  state  which  leads  to  a  necessity  for  surgical  interference,  in 
order  to  procure  evacuation  of  the  organ. 

Irregular  motor  action  may  take  place  in  the  organic  muscles,  which 
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are  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  will ;  giving  rise,  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  to  many  morbid  conditions,  such  as  colic,  tenesmus,  vomiting, 
antiperistaltic  action,  &c.  Most  of  these,  however,  fall  under  the  notice 
of  the  physician,  rather  than  of  the  surgeon. 

The  application  of  remedies  to  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system  which  produce  disordered  motor  function,  must  be  guided  by  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  remedies  used. 
Some  of  these  are  curative  by  their  power  of  suspending  or  diminishing 
the  activity  of  one  or  other  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this 
way,  the  pure  narcotics,  such  as  opium,  hyoscyamus,  &c.,  act,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  on  the  intellectual  faculties  and  voluntary  movements. 
They  can  rarely,  however,  be  brought  to  affect  the  automatic  movements, 
without  danger  of  suspending  respiration,  and  thus  inducing  a  fatal  re- 
sult. Gonium,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  more  decided  effect  on  the 
spinal  cord,  especially  on  its  lower  portions.  Strychnia  has  the  pre- 
cisely opposite  effect  of  heightening  reflex  action,  and  inducing  a  state 
similar  to  tetanus ;  and  is  used  in  paralysis  when  depending  on  func- 
tional inactivity  of  the  cord  or  nerves.  The  administration  of  these, 
and  other  remedies,  in  surgical  cases,  will  be  discussed  in  detail  here- 
after. 

4.  Irritation, 

This  word  is  here  used  to  denote  a  morbid  condition,  the  most 
marked  symptom  of  which  is  pain,  with  other  functional  disturbance, 
either  local  or  general ;  but  differing  from  inflammatory,  and  other 
organic  diseased  conditions,  in  the  absence  of  changes  in  the  nutritive 
and  vascular  functions,  or  at  least  in  the  comparatively  slight  and 
secondary  character  of  these.  This  state  is  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  preceding  inflammatory  or  other  deviations  from  the  normal 
state;  but,  in  many  instances,  such  antecedents  cannot  be  detected, 
while  in  others  they  are  totally  incommensurate  with  the  results. 
Therefore,  Irritation  has  been  commonly  recognised  as  a  condition  in 
which  the  nerves  enact  the  principal,  and  sometimes  probably  the  sole 
part. 

The  morbid  state  may  be  either  local  or  general. 

Local  Irritation. — Its  signs  are  negative  as  well  as  positive.  Little 
or  no  increase  of  blood  is  to  be  found  in  the  part,  little  or  no  effusion 
or  exudation,  and  no  change  of  structure ;  little  unusual  heat,  and  no 
swelling — unless  indeed  there  be  a  shade  of  tumescence,  by  reason  of 
an  unwonted  fulness  of  the  areolar  tissue ;  no  redness — but  sometimes 
a  paleness  of  the  part,  from  temporary  anaemia  there ;  sometimes  a  livid 
hue,  from  temporary  passive  congestion.  Pain  is  the  prominent  symp- 
tom— sometimes  slight,  usually  intense,  occasionally  excruciating ;  un- 
like that  of  inflammation — ^which  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter 
— as  great  at  the  beginning  as  at  the  last;  not  only  remittent,  but 
intermittent;  worse  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and  during  certain 
periods  altogether  absent.  The  general  function  of  the  part  is  disor- 
<lered ;  secretion,  for  instance,  may  be  either  increased  or  diminished  in 
(juantity,  and  variously  altered  in  quality. 

As  an  example  of  Irritation,  we  may  mention  disordered  function 
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and  sensation  in  the  rectum,  from  the  presence  of  ascarides  there  ;  the 
pain  not  often  great,  and  usually  merged  in  the  predominant  sensation 
of  itching.  Stone  in  the  bladder  ultimately  leads  to  various  grades  of 
perverted  vascular  action  in  the  coats,  but  at  first  may  cause  only  Irri- 
tation ;  and  the  pain  in  this  case  is  often  severe.  Tic  douloureux — the 
agony  of  which  is  proverbial — may  be  connected,  more  or  less  directly, 
with  structural  change  in  the  nerve ;  but  in  many  cases  no  such  altera- 
tion can  bo  detected,  and  the  case  is  one  of  pure  Irritation. 

The  Cau9e  of  Irritation,  is  the  application  of  an  irritating  agent 
directly  to  the  nerves  of  the  part ;  or  to  the  same  nerves,  at  a  distance 
from  the  part  affected;  or  to  other  nerves,  intimately  connected  by 
sympathy  with  those  involved  in  the  prominent  functional  disorder 
(p.  84).  The  irritating  agent  may  be  either  external  to  the  body,  or  of 
its  own  production ;  foreign  matter  of  any  kind,  for  example,  applied 
from  without ;  or  structural  change,  the  result  of  inflammatory  action, 
affecting  cither  the  part  itself,  or  a  distant  portion  of  continuous  tissue. 
Thus,  a  rubbing  of  the  surface  produces  irritation  of  the  part  rubbed ; 
stone  in  the  bladder  produces  irritation,  both  directly  and  indirectly— 
in  the  vesical  coat  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  also  referred  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra ;  foreign  matter  lodged 
in  the  kidney  acts  in  the  same  way ;  and  ascarides  of  the  rectum  pro- 
duce abnormal  sensation  both  there  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
mucous  canal.  Disease  of  the  hip-joint  causes  irritation  at  the  knee ; 
affection  of  the  liver,  at  the  shoulder;  disease  of  the  uterus,  in  the 
mamma ;  and  structural  change  in  the  brain  is  suspected,  not  without 
good  reason,  of  inducing  some  of  the  most  intractable  forms  of  neuralgia 
in  the  face.  Again,  an  irritating  agent  applied  to  one  part  of  the  body 
may  induce  an  irritation  in  another  and  distant  part,  with  which  it  has 
no  apparent  connexion,  either  by  sympathy  of  function,  or  by  conti- 
nuity of  nervous  or  other  tissue.  Foul  accumulations  in  the  prinics  vujBj 
for  example,  may  occasion  irritation  in  the  face  or  in  the  heel ;  such 
perverted  sensation  ceasing  on  effectual  discharge  of  the  noxious  f»cn- 
lent  matter. 

Although  many  examples  of  irritation  are  afforded  by  neuralgia,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  terms  are  strictly  synonymous.  Neural- 
gia is  of  two  kinds :  a  perverted  nervous  function  only ;  or  this  depen- 
dent on  organic  change  in  the  nervous  structure.  It  is  only  the  former 
which  constitutes  true  irritation ;  structural  change  may  be  the  cause, 
the  irritative  agent,  but  is  not  the  disease  itself. 

Inflammation  and  Irritation  are  in  themselves  plainly  distinct ;  yet 
the  latter  may  induce  the  former ;  vascular  excitement,  of  a  true  sthenic 
type,  following  on  the  nervous  disorder.  In  fact,  under  such  circum- 
stances, this  irritation  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the  nervous  dis- 
order, much  more  brief  in  duration,  which  precedes  ordinary  establish- 
ment of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  period  of  incubation  (p.  109) 
may  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  long.  The  change  having  occurred,  how- 
ever, the  minor  action — irritation — becomes  merged  in  the  greater,  in- 
flammation ;  the  two  are  incompatible.  Thus  stone  in  the  bladder  may 
cause  first  irritation  there,  and  then  cystitis ;  simple  toothache  may  be 
followed  by  gum-boil ;  irritation  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  from  lodg- 
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ment  of  foreign  matter  in  the  kidney,  may  be  followed  by  puriform  dis- 
charge, simulating  ordinary  gonorrhoea;  ascarides,  after  much  direct 
irritation,  may  lead  to  abscess  from  inflammation  of  the  bowel. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  obvious  and  simple : 
1.  To  remove  the  cause ;  and  2.  To  allay  the  perverted  function  of  the 
nerves.  Often  it  is  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  first.  Take  away  a  stone 
from  the  bladder,  ascarides  from  the  rectum,  a  carious  tooth  from  its 
socket,  and  in  many  cases  the  irritation  will  be  found  to  disappear  very 
speedily  thereafter.  If  not,  then  have  recourse  to  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  sedatives  and  anodynes  to  the  part ;  and  sometimes  this  class  of 
remedies  may  also  be  exhibited  internally  with  advantage.  Heat,  it  is 
well  known,  is  powerful  to  subdue  nervous  pain.  It  is  to  the  steam  of 
hot  water  that  many  trust  for  allaying  nervous  disorder  preceding  vas- 
cular action,  after  wounds  or  other  mechanical  injuries.  And  heat, 
either  dry  or  moist,  is  by  the  voice  of  every-day  experience  declared 
highly  available  in  mitigating  irritation  of  the  bowels,  as  well  as  the 
simply  neuralgic  form  of  toothache.  Opium,  indisputably  anodyne, 
may  be  used  in  various  ways :  it  may  be  gently  rubbed  on  in  a  liquid 
form ;  it  may  be  laid  on  as  a  poultice  or  plaster ;  or  the  skin  may  be 
exposed  by  a  simple  vesicant,  and  a  salt  of  morphia  sprinkled  on  the 
raw  absorbing  surface.  Lately  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  direct  use 
of  the  salts  of  morphia,  by  inoculation ;  and  the  practice  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  some  success.  Hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  lotion,  or  cautiously  painted  on  the  part  with  a  hair  pencil. 
Aconite  and  belladonna  are  of  much  service;  in  the  form  of  either 
unguent  or  liniment.  Gonium,  or  other  selections  from  the  anodynes, 
may  be  similarly  employed.     (P.  85.) 

Stimuli  may  be  used  indirectly,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  counter- 
irritation  ;  and  sometimes  they  give  relief.  A  blister  on  the  surface 
may  mitigate  a  deep-rooted  irritation.  But  they  should  not  be  applied 
directly  to  the  part,  otherwise  they  will  very  probably  rouse  vascular 
action  in  a  sthenic  form,  inducing  inflammatory  disturbance. 

A  third  indication  may  be  stated  in  some  cases ;  not  the  least  impor- 
tant. To  change,  if  wo  can,  that  perverted  state  of  system,  which  we 
find  to  be  so  often  connected  with  local  irritation.  For  this  purpose 
certain  constitutional  remedies  are  known  to  possess  peculiar  virtues ; 
and  one  or  other  of  these  we  employ;  not  always,  however,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  action.  The  most  efficient  probably  are, 
iron,  arsenic,  quinme,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

General  or  Constitutional  Irritation, — In  this  case,  perversion  of 
function  is  not  limited  to  the  nerves  of  the  part ;  but  pervades  the 
whole  system,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  especially  connected  with  the 
function  of  sensation.  In  general  irritation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
first  disorder  of  the  nerves  is  sthenic  excitement,  sooner  or  later  de- 
clining into  an  asthenic  perversion  of  function.  The  entire  frame 
suffers  in  conse(|uence ;  and  the  febrile  disturbance  is  of  a  low  type, 
wholly  different  from  the  inflammatory,  and  corresponding  with  some  of 
the  lower  forms  of  irritative  fever.  Strength  is  more  or  less  impaired; 
anxiety  is  expressed  by  the  countenance,  and  alarm  by  the  words,  tone, 
and  gesture  of  the  patient ;  he  is  restless — local  irritation  induces 
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change  of  posture  oft  repeated,  much  more  will  an  irritation  which  is 
general ;  sleep  is  snatched,  disturbed,  and  unrefreshing  ;  there  is  great 
susceptibility  of  external  impressions — especially  at  first,  the  sthenic 
form  of  excitement  being  not  yet  past ;  the  slightest  touch,  movement, 
or  sound,  suffices  to  startle,  and  alarm  ;  in  general,  the  surface  is  pale, 
cold,  and  contracted ;  occasionally  a  dry  heat  and  flushing  pass  tran- 
siently over  it ;  the  countenance  is  pale  and  shrunk — sometimes,  like 
the  general  surface,  temporarily  flushed ;  sometimes  stained  by  a  cir- 
cumscribed spot  of  red ;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  but  neither  full  nor  hard ; 
sometimes  giving  the  sharp  nervous  jerk,  and  leaving  the  vessel  between 
the  beats,  as  if  collapsed  and  empty ;  often  small,  indistinct,  and  flut- 
tering ;  occasionally  intermittent — indicating  impotent  tumult  of  the 
general  circulation,  instead  of  energy  and  tone,  as  in  excitement  of  the 
inflammatory  type  ;  the  tongue  is  at  first  loaded,  whitish,  and  moist — 
ultimately  becoming  dry,  glazed,  and  preternaturally  clean ;  the  sto- 
mach is  often,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  disinclined  for  food,  and  is 
apt  to  reject  the  little  which  it  receives ;  general  secretion  is  at  first 
very  much  impaired,  giving  arid  skin,  confined  bowels,  and  scanty 
urine ;  afterwards  it  is  much  increased,  giving  profuse  sweating,  diar- 
rhoea, and  copious  diuresis — evacuations  by  no  means  critical  or  resolu- 
tive of  the  disorder,  but  exhausting  by  impotent  profusion.  Frequently, 
after  the  morbid  condition  has  existed  for  some  time.  Nature  seems  to 
rouse  herself  to  an  effort  towards  recovery  by  reaction,  indicated  by 
rigor.  This  may  be  followed  by  heat  and  sweating  of  a  better  kind, 
tending  truly  to  resolve  the  disorder ;  from  that  time  the  symptoms 
begin  to  abate ;  and  amendment  advances  satisfactorily,  until  the  just 
balance  of  health  is  absolutely  restored.  But  the  salutary  effort  may 
fail ;  and  then  the  downward  course  becomes  more  marked  and  rapid. 
The  functions  of  organic  life  are  more  and  more  deranged.  Respiration, 
before  merely  accelerated,  becomes  embarrassed  and  quicker  in  its 
draught ;  the  pulse  is  more  feeble,  rapid,  and  indistinct ;  the  cerebral 
functions  become  more  and  more  impaired,  as  evidenced  by  delirium, 
which  in  its  turn  may  be  followed  by  coma ;  strength  is  speedily 
prostrated ;  secretion  is  again  arrested — excepting  perhaps  diarrhoea, 
which  now  is  truly  colliquative ;  sinking  in  truth  is  established,  and 
soon  closes  in  death. 

Causes. — The  constitutional  form  may  follow  on  the  local ;  as  in- 
flammatory fever  seems  in  most  cases  to  be  the  consequence  of  local 
inflammation.  An  irritation  of  the  bowels,  if  considerable,  and  at  all 
continued,  will  not  fail  to  induce  general  disorder,  marked  by  some  of 
the  symptoms  which  have  just  been  enumerated. 

Or,  constitutional  irritation  may  be  the  remote  result  of  local  inflam- 
mation. The  immediate  effect  on  the  system  is  inflammatory  fever ; 
but  serious  change  of  structure,  with  suppuration,  having  taken  place 
in  the  inflamed  part,  sthenic  constitutional  disorder  passes  away,  and  is 
merged  in  one  of  an  asthenic  type — Irritation.  Hectic  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  this  disorder  (p.  54).  And  thus  we  see  that  although  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  are  morbid  states  distinct  and  incompatible,  yet 
the  one  may  pass  into  the  other ;  in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  the  local 
form.     Local  irritation  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  local  inflamma- 
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tion ;  general  irritation  may  supervene  upon  inflammatory  fever.  And 
in  practice  it  is  highly  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  such 
transmutation. 

Error  in  practice  may  effect  a  more  serious  change.  If,  in  a  case  of 
constitutional  irritation,  a  stimulant  system  of  treatment  be  adopted  pre- 
maturely and  actively,  the  vascular  system  is  probably  roused  into  a 
sthenic  effort.  Inflammatory  fever  may  ensue,  but  usually  the  attempt 
is  only  partially  successful.  It  seems  as  if  an  endeavour  were  made 
towards  supremacy  of  vascular  action  over  nervous ;  in  other  words,  to 
induce  inflammatory  fever.  The  result,  however,  usually  falls  short  of 
the  aim,  and  the  inflammatory  subsides  again  into  irritative  fever,  even 
more  marked  than  before ;  a  condition  of  the  system  formerly  stated 
(p.  57)  to  be  of  an  intermediate  character  between  constitutional  inflam- 
mation and  irritation,  and  one  almost  invariably  attended  with  much 
hazard  to  the  frame. 

Treatment. — 1.  As  in  the  local  form,  the  first  and  paramount  indi- 
cation is  removal  of  the  cause.  Its  efficient  fulfilment  is  often  alone 
equal  to  the  cure.  Resuming  the  illustrations  given  above  as  to  cause 
— take  away  the  intestinal  irritation,  and  the  constitutional  disorder 
quickly  follows ;  remove  the  hectic  cause,  and  usually  the  fever  speedily 
subsides. 

2.  Calm  the  nervous  system.  Of  the  calmatives,  it  is  plain  that 
those  are  to  be  preferred — at  least  in  the  first  instance — which  are 
not  likely  to  over-stimulate  the  vascular  system ;  for  some,  as  opium 
undoubtedly  have  this  effect,  while  sedative  to  the  nervous  system ;  and 
our  object  is  simply  to  subdue  the  ill  we  have,  without  endangering  the 
occurrence  of  another  still  more  serious.  Irritative  fever  under  any 
circumstances  is  a  formidable  evil,  but,  seizing  on  a  system  already  low 
and  worn,  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Hyos- 
cyamus  is  justly  a  favourite  remedy.  It  is  not  powerful  either  as  an 
anodyne  or  as  a  hypnotic,  but  "not  poppy  nor  mandragora"  soothe  so 
unexceptionably  ;  given  in  the  form  either  of  tincture  or  of  extract ;  in 
the  latter,  sometimes  usefully  combined  with  camphor — when  inflamma- 
tory tcndencv  is  not  dreaded.  One  other  advantage  henbane  possesses, 
in  not  interfering  with  the  secretions,  but  rather  favouring  exhalation 
from  both  skin  and  bowels.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  powerful  and  often 
most  satisfactory  calmative,  more  especially  in  those  examples  of  consti- 
tutional irritation  following  local  irritation  of  the  intestinal  or  gastric 
mucous  membrane.  Conium  is  often  useful,  and  may  be  given  freely, 
unless  palling  on  the  stomach.  Aconite  and  belladonna  are  also  advan- 
tageous in  small  doses,  carefully  conducted.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  disorder,  opium  is  highly  beneficial,  especially  in  the  form  of  mor- 
phia ;  now  wo  scarcely  dread  over-excitement  in  the  vascular  system ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  its  tone  is  desirable ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  drug's  powerful  narcotic  influence.  Tendency 
to  arrest  of  secretion  may  bo  obviated  by  a  combination  of  drugs. 

Sometimes  the  second  indication  may  be  happily  conjoined  with  the 
first.  Thus — again  resorting  to  the  example  of  intestinal  irritation — 
we  often  remove  the  irritating  agent,  while  at  the  same  time  a  calma- 
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tive  is  applied  to  both  part  and  system ;  by  the  administration  of  castor 
oil  with  laudanum,  calomel  with  opium,  blue  pill  with  henbane. 

3.  Restore  secretion.  The  ordinary  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  laxa- 
tives are  available  for  this  purpose.  But  the  indication  must  be  fulfilled 
gently  and  with  caution.  Profusion,  with  suddenness,  might  increase 
debility ;  tending  to  aggravation  of  the  disorder. 

4.  Support  the  system.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  system  gives 
way ;  and  whilst  it  is  our  object  to  arrest  the  former,  it  is  not  less  oar 
duty  to  enable  the  latter  to  bear  up  under  its  burden.  Disinclination 
for  food  is  by  no  means  so  marked  as  in  inflammatory  fever ;  not  unfre- 
quently  the  appetite  is  tolerably  good ;  sometimes  it  is  little  if  at  all 
impaired.  It  is  to  be  indulged  with  nutritious  and  simple  food — ^yet 
in  moderation ;  given  often,  and  in  small  quantities ;  for  digestion  is 
weak,  and  the  additional  source  of  further  irritation  by  lodgment  of 
undigested  matter  in  the  primce  vice  is  certainly  to  be  avoided.  By 
and  by,  food  may  fail  in  its  sustaining  effect  on  the  system,  the  stomach 
grows  weary,  and  digestion  is  weaker  than  before.  More  direct  tonics 
are  to  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  the  sedatives  are  laid  aside ;  for  now 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  are  both  in  a  state  of  depression. 
Quinine,  calumba,  chirayta,  &c.,  are  given — yet  cautiously ;  for  all  risk 
of  the  induction  of  irritative  fever  has  not  altogether  gone.  Effects  are 
watched,  and  the  tonics  increased  or  diminished  accordingly. 

5.  The  disease  advancing,  both  food  and  tonics  become  ineffectual. 
Stimuli  are  to  be  administered.  Friction  and  heat  to  the  surface ;  wine, 
brandy,  ammonia,  internally — in  small  doses,  oft  repeated.  In  the  use 
of  alcoholic  stimuli,  cautious  management  is  most  especially  necessary. 
The  first  effect  of  a  full  dose  is  stimulant,  the  second  just  as  powerfully 
sedative ;  marked  depression  follows  on  the  marked  excitement.  It  is 
our  wish  to  produce  and  maintain  the  first,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid 
the  second.  Moderate  doses  are  therefore  given ;  small,  yet  suiBBcient 
to  produce  excitement ;  measured  not  by  the  wine-glass  but  by  the  tea- 
spoon. The  effect  of  each  dose  is  watched  by  a  competent  and  assiduous 
attendant ;  and  so  soon  as  the  stimulant  effect  begins  to  be  departed 
from,  and  not  before,  the  dose  is  repeated — in  the  same  way  as,  in  the 
local  antiphlogistic  prophylaxis,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  expedient  to 
have  the  first  effect  of  cold  continuously  maintained,  while  the  second 
is  carefully  avoided.  And  not  only  is  caution  requisite  to  guard  against 
the  depressing  effect  of  too  large  doses,  at  too  long  intervals ;  there  is 
yet  danger  of  over-stimulation ;  the  opposite  extreme  may  be  reached ; 
reaction  may  be  induced,  in  a  turbulent,  excessive,  and  unmanageable 
form ;  inflammatory  fever  is  not  likely,  but  irritative  fever  is  far  from 
impossible.  In  the  last  stage,  opium  is  usually  unadvisable.  When 
much  sleeplessness,  jactitation,  or  undue  efforts  towards  reaction  exist, 
it  may  be  given ;  but  warily,  and  even  with  an  unwilling  hand  ;  never 
in  large  doses,  lest  narcotism  be  approached,  and  sinking  thereby  ac- 
celerated. 

Should  overaction  have  been  in  any  way  induced,  tonics  and  stimuli 
are  to  be  desisted  from  for  the  time,  and  sedatives — perhaps  irith  an 
antimonial — cautiously  resumed. 

It  is  very  obvious  how  careful  we  should  be,  in  not  confounding  %h}^ 
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form  of  constitutional  disorder  with  that  of  the  inflammatory  type. 
Antiphlogistics,  more  especially  if  recklessly  and  freely  employed,  must 
tend  to  confirm  the  disease,  and  probably  hasten  its  fatal  issue.  And 
the  same  remark  may  be  generally  applied  to  local  irritation  also. 
'^ Bloodletting  aggravates  neuralgia,  and  relieves  inflammatory  pain; 
steel  and  arsenic  aggravate  inflammatory  pain,  and  cure  neuralgia.**^ 

5.  The  Shock  of  Injury, 

More  or  less  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  with  a  secondary  and 
similar  result  on  the  sanguiferous,  is  usually  the  immediate  result  of 
mechanical  injury  inflicted  on  the  living  frame;  proportioned  in  extent 
to  the  intensity  of  the  external  violence,  the  amount  of  the  frame  that 
is  injured,  the  relative  importance  of  the  injured  part  in  the  general 
animal  economy,  and  the  previous  state  of  the  system.  This  depression 
is  of  an  aggravated  character,  for  example,  when  a  portion  of  a  limb 
has  been  crushed  to  jelly  by  a  heavy  weight ;  when  a  whole  limb  has 
been  bruised,  scalded,  or  burned ;  when  an  internal  organ,  such  as  the 
liver,  kidney,  bowel,  lung,  or  brain,  has  in  any  considerable  degree  sus- 
tained lesion ;  when  an  injury,  perhaps  in  itself  not  very  severe,  has 
been  done  to  a  frame  either  originally  weak,  or  enfeebled  by  intempe- 
rance, by  previous  disease,  or  by  either  extremity  of  age.  In  military 
practice,  bullet-wounds  of  the  trunk  are  often  judged  of  according  to 
the  amount  of  attendant  shock ;  if  depression  be  slight  and  transient, 
the  probability  is  that  the  wound  is  but  superficial,  and  at  all  events 
that  the  important  internal  organs  have  escaped ;  if  it  be  both  great 
and  protracted,  the  prognosis  is  on  the  contrary  unfavourable,  the  in- 
ference being  that  the  wound  has  reached  a  vital  part. 

The  Symptoms  of  nervous  shock,  after  injury,  vary  from  the  slightest 
appreciable  lowering  of  the  vital  powers,  to  complete  syncope.  Ordina- 
rily, the  patient  falls,  and  lies  helpless,  cold,  shivering,  more  or  less 
unconscious,  and,  when  roused,  probably  incoherent ;  convulsions  may 
supervene ;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  fluttering,  indistinct ;  respiration 
is  imperfect  and  sighing ;  nausea  and  vomiting  are  common — the  latter 
not  unfrequently  preceding  reaction,  and  seeming  to  be  concerned  in 
its  induction ;  a  cold  sweat  bedews  the  shrunk  and  pale  surface ;  the 
features  are  collapsed ;  the  countenance  bears  a  somewhat  anxious  ex- 
pression, or  else,  bv  entire  muscular  relaxation,  is  a  vacant,  deathlike 
blank ;  the  eyes  roll  wildly  and  restlessly,  or  else  arc  fixed  in  an  upward, 
listlcBS  stare,  with  the  upper  eyelid  partially  closed  over  the  pupil ;  often 
the  sphincters  are  relaxed,  fscces  and  urine  seeming  to  pass  involunta- 
rily ;  sometimes  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys  is  suppressed ;  the  cere- 
bral functions  may  become  wholly  suspended,  the  heart's  action  may 
cease,  and  existence  terminate. 

Sometimes  such  symptoms  abate  rapidly,  reaction  quickly  commencing, 
and  soon  becoming  completely  established ;  sometimes  they  persist  for 
hours,  reaction  proving  both  late  and  gradual ;  not  unfrequently  reac- 
tion fails,  sinking  is  again  progressive,  tno  syncope  is  complete,  and  life 
becomes  extinct. 

'  Trarers. 
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Reaction — a  more  or  less  gradual  return  towards  health — is  usually 
preceded  by  a  distinct  rigor,  and  very  often  by  full  vomiting.  The 
nervous  system  is  restored,  and  the  sanguiferous  is  proportionally  re- 
lieved from  depression.  Sensation,  motion,  intelligence,  gradually 
return.  The  patient  becomes  conscious  of  his  state,  and  inclines  to 
inquire  into  it;  his  manner  grows  less  wild  and  agitated,  his  eye  is 
steady  and  expressive,  his  countenance  is  less  anxious,  his  features  are 
more  full  and  composed ;  secretion  again  becomes  normal ;  the  heart 
beats  with  gradually  increasing  power  and  regularity;  the  pulse  be- 
comes stronger  and  equable,  and  is  felt  distinctly  in  the  extremities ; 
heat  comes  back  to  the  surface,  and  this  parts  with  its  pale,  anserine 
appearance.  The  patient  recovers  himself,  in  short,  sits  up,  and  once 
more  becomes  an  intelligent  member  of  the  world  around  him.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  Nature's  effort  alone,  and  unaided ;  or  our  art 
may  assist  in  its  induction. 

Whether  its  commencement  be  spontaneous  or  not,  its  progress  should 
always  be  watched  most  carefully.  The  action  may  advance  favourably 
to  completion,  and  proceed  no  further  than  attainment  to  the  even 
balance  of  health ;  little  or  no  extrinsic  aid  being  required,  either  then 
or  subsequently.  Or  it  may  overstep  the  bounds  of  health,  and  pass 
into  disease ;  producing  cither  irritative  or  inflammatory  fever,  accord- 
ing as  the  excess  is  of  a  sthenic  or  asthenic  character.  Or  the  salutary 
effort  may  be  imperfect  from  the  first,  and  asthenic  throughout ;  partial 
restoration  of  pulse,  consciousness,  and  general  warmth,  being  quickly 
followed  by  relapse ;  a  febrile  accession  occurs,  but  is  of  the  typhoid 
character,  tending  to  renewed  prostration,  collapse,  and  death.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  lesion  of  certain  internal  organs,  as  the  brain,  premature 
occurrence  of  simple  reaction  may  prove  calamitous,  by  escape  of  blood 
from  the  injured  part — unfavourable  to  persistence  or  resumption  of 
function.  Even  from  an  ordinary  wound,  the  progress  of  reaction  must 
be  regarded ;  otherwise  an  inconvenient  hemorrhage  may  ensue. 

But  the  shock  of  injury  may  be  considered  practically  as  of  two  kinds 
— mental  and  corporeal.  In  the  former,  the  patient — to  use  an  ordinary 
phrase — is  more  frightened  than  hurt.  The  wound  in  reality  is  but 
slight,  yet  the  attendant  shock  is  great ;  it  is  however  transient.  Its 
origin  was  mental ;  alarm,  being  great  and  sudden,  exercised  a  most 
powerfully  depressing  influence  on  the  brain  and  general  nervous  system, 
which  again  lowered  the  circulation,  and  the  combined  result  may  have 
been  a  near  approach  to  syncope.  But  so  soon  as  the  mind  has  been 
reassured — the  injury  having  been  seen  and  felt  to  be  in  truth  trivial — 
depression  passes  away,  and  by  reaction  the  balance  of  health  is  soon 
re-established.  The  practical  importance  of  distinguishing  between  this 
and  the  more  real  shock,  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Suppose  a  patient 
about  to  undergo  an  operation,  on  account  of  mechanical  injury  done  to 
a  comparatively  unimportant  part,  and  plainly  labouring  under  depres- 
sion of  the  general  vital  powers — shivering,  pale,  cold,  breathing  rapidly, 
with  an  alarmed  expression,  and  ahnost  pulseless.  If  this  state  is  but 
of  mental  origin,  the  preparations  for  operation  may  be  continued ;  a 
few  words  of  kindness  and  comfort,  with  perhaps  a  mouthful  of  wine 
and  water,  will  probably  suffice  to  establish  almost  instant  reaction. 
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Whereas,  if  the  cause  be  altogether  unconnected  with  mental  impression, 
the  patient  may  be  at  once  removed  from  the  operating  table  to  bed ; 
inasmuch  as  some  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse,  ere  the 
system  can  have  recovered  itself  so  far  as  to  possess  a  tolerance  of  ope- 
ration. The  one  form  of  shock  is  in  its  nature  very  transient,  the  other 
is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  enduring. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  both  forms  of  shock  are  more  or  less 
combined ;  as  can  be  readily  imagined.  For  example,  a  man  may  be 
mortally  wounded  by  an  unexpected  and  unseen  foe ;  the  shock  of  the 
injury  will  be  great,  although  entirely  corporeal  in  its  origin.  A  second 
may  receive  only  a  scratch,  while  he  expected  nothing  but  instant  death ; 
the  shock  will  probably  be  serious,  and  may  indeed  amount  to  actual 
syncope ;  yet  it  is  purely  mental.  A  third  may  sustain  a  serious  injury, 
from  an  assailant  both  seen  and  feared ;  and  the  shock  will  be  intense ; 
mental  and  corporeal  impression  both  contributing  towards  the  lowering 
result.  In  such  cases  as  the  last,  it  is  practically  useful  to  ascertain  if 
possible — by  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  accident,  and  aa  to  the 
natural  temperament  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  by  carefully  noting  the 
existing  symptoms— in  what  proportions  the  combination  has  probably 
occurred. 

Treatment  of  Shock. — In  the  mental  form,  as  already  stated,  reassur- 
ance and  a  little  time  are  sufficient  to  recover  the  patient ;  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  with  some  cordial  internally,  hastening  the  event,  if  neces- 
sary. In  the  corporeal,  two  errors — in  their  nature  very  much  opposed 
— require  to  be  guarded  against ;  foolish  bleeding,  and  premature  stimu- 
lation. A  patient  having  received  a  fall,  is  probably  found  unconscious  and 
incapable  of  motion ;  and  the  unwary  practitioner  is  very  apt  to  mistake 
such  a  state  for  the  coma  induced  by  extravasation.  A  vision  of  apoplexy, 
with  its  suitable  remedy  of  venesection,  passes  on  the  instant  through 
his  mind;  his  lancet,  as  it  were  mechanically,  leaves  its  case,  and 
reaches  a  vein  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  or  the  jugular  vein,  or  the  tem- 
poral artery.  No  blood  may  follow  the  incision ;  and  it  is  well ;  for 
loss  of  blood — a  most  powerful  agent  of  depression — is  not  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  when  depression  is  already  great  and  dangerous.  By  and 
by,  reaction  begins  to  be  established ;  the  pulse  may  be  felt  and  counted, 
the  skin  becomes  warm,  and  signs  of  returning  consciousness  appear ; 
at  this  stage,  bleeding  is  not  unfrequently  practised ;  and  still  it  is  pre- 
mature. Nature  now,  however,  is  in  a  state  of  self-defence ;  and  but 
little  of  the  precious  fluid  escapes,  ere  syncope  again  occurs,  arresting 
the  flow — a  protest  and  a  safeguard  against  the  malapraxis.  The  time 
for  bleeding  is  neither  before  reaction  nor  during  its  early  progress;  but 
after  it  has  been  fully  established,  and  when  it  threatens  to  advance  to 
an  inflammatory  excess. 

A^ain,  let  us  suppose  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  simple  concussion, 
but  that  lesion  of  the  cerebral  structure  has  occurred.  Perhaps  the 
shock — for  at  first  the  symptoms  may  be  those  of  concussion  only — is 
of  long  continuance;  hours  may  elapse,  and  yet  the  circulation  is 
weak,  and  almost  limited  to  the  trunk.  This  is  fortunate ;  for,  during 
such  a  condition,  hemorrhage  is  not  likely  to  take  place  from  the 
injured  texture ;  and  time  is  afforded  for  the  completion  of  that  beauti- 
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ful  process,  to  be  afterwards  described,  by  which  Nature  prevents  loss 
of  blood  in  many  cases  of  injured  vessels.  When  reaction  does  occnr, 
and  activity  of  circulation  is  restored  to  the  brain,  bringing  with  it 
return  of  function,  no  open  vessels  permit  sanguineous  extravasation  ; 
and  coma  by  compression  has  been  happily  prevented.  This  is  a  felici- 
tous adaptation  of  circimistances  to  the  attainment  of  an  important  and 
salutary  event;  and  let  the  surgeon  look  on  in  passive  admiration. 
But,  not  unfrequently,  he  tires  of  waiting  on  Nature,  and  administers 
stimuli  at  an  early  period  to  bring  about  reaction ;  unfortunately  he  is 
successful  in  his  short-sighted  aim ;  circulation  is  restored  to  the  torn 
part  while  its  vessels  are  yet  open ;  concussion  is  converted  into  com- 
pression ;  and  danger  to  life  is  increased  tenfold.  Under  such  circmn- 
stances — and  they  are  of  common  occurrence — early  recourse  to  stimuli 
is  strongly  reprehensible.  The  practice  must  prove  in  all  such  cases 
prejudicial ;  and  in  not  a  few  it  will  be  certainly  fatal. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  shock  of  injury,  then — and  more  especially 
when  the  head  is  the  part  injured — early  bleeding  and  immature  stimu- 
lation are  both  to  bo  avoided.  The  injured  part  receives  the  mechani- 
cal adjustment  that  is  necessary ;  and  the  patient  is  laid  in  bed,  or 
elsewhere,  as  comfortably  as  possible ;  with  the  head  (unless  it  be  the 
seat  of  injury)  in  the  first  instance  rather  low,  so  as  to  favour  return  of 
arterial  circulation  there.  The  event  is  then  carefully  watched.  Re- 
action may  soon  occur,  without  further  aid  from  us,  and  may  require 
even  active  means  for  its  moderation.  Wlien  it  is  tardy,  and  there 
seems  to  exist  no  reason  why  its  retardation  should  be  desirable,  fric- 
tion and  heat  are  to  bo  applied  to  the  general  surface ;  and  should 
these  fail,  stimuli  are  then  cautiously  administered  by  the  mouth — ^if  the 
patient  is  able  to  swallow ;  beginning  with  simple  fluids,  such  as  hot  tea 
or  soup,  and  gradually  ascending  in  the  scale,  if  need  be,  to  brandy 
and  ammonia.  The  exhibition  of  these  requires  great  care,  when  in- 
sensibility is  complete ;  otherwise  they  may  get  into  the  air-passages 
instead  of  into  the  gullet,  and  sufibcato  the  patient.  In  many  cases, 
indeed,  we  must  trust  to  other  means ;  such  as  galvanism ;  or  the  appli- 
cation of  powerful  stimuli — as  sinapisms,  hot  irons,  blisters,  strong 
ammonia — to  the  surface,  with  the  double  object  of  rousing  the  spinal 
system  by  reflex  action,  and  courting  sanguineous  circulation  towards 
the  part  irritated.  But  in  the  use  of  such  remedies,  again,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  sensation  is  for  the  time  in  abeyance ;  and  unless  we 
— as  it  were — feel  for  the  patient,  the  applications  are  apt  to  be  un- 
necessarily severe ;  proving  very  troublesome,  and  perhaps  even  danger- 
ous, in  their  results,  after  reaction  has  been  established — as  by  ulcera- 
tion, sloughing,  or  extension  of  superficial  inflammatory  action.  The 
ammonia,  for  example,  of  a  smelling-bottle  has  often  been  carelessly 
thrown  into  the  nostrils,  producing  sad  disturbance  there ;  during  syn- 
cope, the  patient  is  unaware  of  this  fresh  injury ;  but,  very  soon  after 
reaction,  the  effects  of  the  overdone  remedy  may  largely  predominate 
over  those  of  the  original  accident.  Lives  have  actually  been  lost 
by  nasal  inflammation,  so  induced,  having  extended  to  the  cranial  con- 
tents. 

The  internal  use  of  stimuli  must  also  be  conducted  with  extreme 
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caution,  as  to  their  legitimate  effects ;  being  desisted  from  so  soon  as 
circulation  is  restored  satisfactorily;  otherwise  danger  by  excessive 
reaction  can  scarcely  be  escaped.  If  inflammatory  fever  set  in,  along 
with  local  inflammation  in  the  injured  part,  not  only  are  all  stimuli 
scrupulously  withheld,  but  antiphlogistics  are  administered  as  circum- 
stances may  demand.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  irritative  fever  be  the 
result,  opium  or  other  narcotics,  in  guarded  doses,  are  indicated.  And 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  shock  has  been  severe  and 
protracted — ^more  especially  when  it  has  occurred  in  a  frame  previously 
weak — the  sthenic  period  of  reaction  is  apt  to  be  but  short ;  the  ten- 
dency is  to  gangrene  locally,  with  typhoid  seizure  of  the  system  ;  and 
in  such  cases  the  more  powerful  antiphlogistics  must  be  employed  spar- 
ingly, if  at  all.  When  the  injury  has  been  attended  with  great  loss  of 
blood,  reaction  is  seldom  or  never  of  the  sthenic  form,  but  of  the  purely 
nervous  kind — as  will  be  described  when  treating  of  venesection ;  for 
the  assuaging  of  this,  a  full  opiate  is  most  effectual. 

Vomiting  usually  disappears  before  ordinary  restoratives,  along  with 
the  other  symptoms  of  shock.  Should  it  prove  troublesome — as  it 
sometimes  does,  with  hiccup— it  may  be  directly  treated  by  a  sinapism 
to  the  epigastric  region,  with  small  doses  of  the  spiritus  ammoniae  aro- 
maticus.     Naphtha,  creasote,  and  prussic  acid,  are  also  useful. 

Thus  the  dangers  of  shock  after  injury  are,  1.  Continued  depression, 
sinking,  and  death ;  to  be  met  by  restoratives ;  abstaining  from  blood- 
letting, and  other  sedatives,  during  the  early  period  of  nervous  commo- 
tion. 2.  Immature  and  excessive  reaction,  of  a  sthenic  and  vascular 
character ;  to  be  met  by  bloodletting,  and  other  antiphlogistics ;  the 
use  of  restoratives  being  of  course  refrained  from.  3.  Excessive  reac- 
tion, probably  remote,  of  a  nervous  typo ;  to  be  met  by  opiates  and 
other  calmatives,  cautiously  administered.  4.  Asphyxia,  or  other  dis- 
aster, by  the  use  of  stimuli  and  restoratives ;  to  be  avoided  by  care, 
prudence,  discretion,  and  coolness,  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

6.  Delirium  Tremens. 

This  formidable  disorder  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  surgeon  : 
being,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  danger  from  wounds 
or  injuries  occurring  in  constitutions  deteriorated  by  intemperance ;  and 
not  unfrequently  producing  fatal  results  in  cases  of  surgical  affection 
otherwise  of  the  most  favourable  character.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  disease  of 
the  nervous  system  peculiar  to  intemperate  habits ;  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs,  except  when  the  brain  has  been  habitually  excited  by  alcoholic 
stimuli.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  positive  drunkenness  is  not 
necessary  for  its  production ;  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  being  rea- 
dily undermined  by  doses  of  stimulants  short  of  intoxication,  when  ha- 
bitually taken,  especially  in  weak  and  irritable  habits.  The  accession 
may  be  during  continued  and,  as  it  were,  paroxysmal  drinking ;  or  it 
may  be  induced  by  sudden  and  complete  interruption  of  the  accustomed 
indulgence.  And  this  latter  circumstance  must  always  be  regarded, 
with  a  view  to  prophylaxis,  in  patients  predisposed  to  the  malady.  Even 
after  injuries  certain  to  inflame  seriously,  the  habitual  stimulus  must  be 
prudently  maintained. 
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Delirium  Tremens,  or  a  very  similar  condition,  appears  also  to  be  oc- 
casionally induced  by  the  habitual  use  of  other  narcotic  substances; 
such  as  tobacco,  opium,  &c.  Gases  of  this  kind,  however,  are  compa- 
ratively rare,  at  least  in  this  country. 

In  its  mildest  phase,  or  in  its  very  earliest  stages,  this  affection  pre- 
sents itself  merely  as  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  depression  which  osa- 
ally  follows  a  protracted  debauch.  The  patient  is  restless,  dejected, 
often  agitated,  and  easily  moved ;  he  has  an  undefinable  feeling  of  op- 
pression and  anxiety ;  sleep  is  disturbed ;  the  mind  is  incapable  of  con- 
centration, sometimes  confused  and  possessed  by  transient  illusions; 
the  body  is  also  apparently  incapable  of  exertion ;  and  there  are  slight 
evidences  of  want  of  control  over  the  muscles ;  very  frequently  tremn- 
lousness  of  the  tongue,  or  unsteadiness  in  holding  a  pen.  With  these 
symptoms,  there  is  impaired  appetite,  foetid  breath,  a  constant  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  sometimes  loathing  of  food;  the  tongue  is  white  and 
pasty ;  the  skin  is  cool,  and  readily  bedewed  with  perspiration ;  the 
pulse  is  often  natural  in  frequency,  but  usually  very  compressible.  If^ 
m  this  state,  the  mind  be  in  any  way  agitated,  or  the  body  subjected  to 
injury  or  operation  of  any  kind,  the  confirmed  disease  is  apt  to  be  in- 
duced. Delirium  sets  in,  usually  of  the  furious  kind ;  but  subject,  in 
this  respect,  to  remissions  and  exacerbations.  There  is  however  almost 
constant  confusion  of  mind ;  the  movements  of  the  limbs  are  tremnlouB 
and  abrupt — often  guided  by  erroneous  ideas,  or  suggested  by  those 
spectral  illusions  which  now  begin  to  harass  the  patient;  there  are 
noises  in  the  ears,  and  sights  before  the  eyes,  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  of  a  frightful  or  extraordinary  nature ;  the  illusory  ideas  ire 
seldom  constant  or  fixed,  but  appear  to  succeed  one  another  very 
rapidly ;  and  frequently  they  have  reference  to  some  supposed  superna- 
tural occurrence,  or  demoniacal  possession.  In  this  stage,  there  is  al- 
ways extreme  diflSculty  of  procuring  sleep ;  which,  however,  if  procured, 
is  generally  the  precursor  of  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
symptoms  continue,  a  typhoid  state  is  almost  certainly  induced ;«  and  a 
fatal  event  may  take  place,  either  by  pure  exhaustion  or  by  coma. 

In  the  confirmed  disease,  there  is  commonly  more  or  less  excitement 
of  the  pulse ;  which,  however,  is  usually  soft  in  character.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  bodily  prostration ;  and  this  becomes 
greater  as  the  disease  advances.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the 
long-continued  habits  of  the  patient,  a  certain  allowance  of  stimulants 
is  almost  always  required  in  the  treatment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
bleeding  and  depletion  of  every  kind  are  usually  found  to  be  remarka- 
bly ill  borne.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  treatment  is  mainly  directed 
to  the  procuring  of  sleep,  and  the  subduing  of  tendency  to  excitement 
For  both  of  these  purposes,  narcotics  are  required ;  perhaps  the  best 
combination  being  opium  with  hyoscyamus.  The  very  large  doses 
which  may  be  given,  with  scarcely  any  efiect,  is  a  singular  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  constitution  is  modified  by  disease ;  engendering 
tolerance  of  the  remedy.  Where  narcotics  alone  fail  to  subdue  the  de- 
lirium (as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case),  they  may  be  combined  with 
tartrate  of  antimony  in  small  and  repeated  doses ;  care  being  taken,  by 
the  watchful  administration  of  stimulants,  to  prevent  the  supervention 
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of  undue  depression.  Sometiines  opium  and  belladonna  are  exhibited 
locally,  with  advantage;  applied  by  means  of  vesication,  along  the 
spine.  Chloroform,  too,  is  occasionally  serviceable,  ^administered  by 
inhalation ;  but  mainly  as  a  means  of  subduing  paroxysmal  excitement, 
and  so  favouring  subsequent  influence  of  the  narcotics. 

7.  Hysteria,  Spinal  IrritcUion,  Ht/pochondriasis,  Epilepsy ,  iScc. 

We  cannot  enter  at  any  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system,  above  enumerated ;  and  others,  also,  we  must  pass 
by,  which  are  fully  described  in  medical  works.  They  are  mostly  of 
too  complicated  a  character  to  be  understood,  without  a  more  detailed 
description  than  could  possibly  be  given  here ;  and  it  will  therefore  be 
sufiicient  to  advert  merely  to  their  leading  characteristics,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  which  render  them  important  to  the  surgeon. 

Hysteria,  not  unknown  in  men,  is  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the 
female  system.  It  commonly  occurs  in  paroxysms,  brought  on  by  some 
mental  emotion ;  and,  in  highly  hysterical  subjects,  in  whom  the  mind 
and  temper  are  not  well  regulated,  the  slightest  disturbance  of  equani- 
mity will  often  prove  a  sufiicient  exciting  cause.  In  its  ordinary  form, 
it  is  attended  by  spasms  and  irregular  movements,  and  even  by  convul- 
sions. There  is  commonly  a  sensation  as  of  a  ball  or  obstruction  in  the 
abdomen,  rising  towards  the  throat,  and  causing  there  a  feeling  of  suffo- 
cation (globus  hystericus).  There  is  also  irregular  laughter,  intermixed 
with  fits  of  screaming  or  weeping,  and  other  evidences  of  violent  and 
unreasonable  emotion.  The  patient  often  appears  to  be  entirely  uncon- 
scious, although  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  most  cases  con- 
sciousness is  not  really  absent ;  the  violence  of  the  disease  being  com- 
monly increased  by  demonstrations  of  sympathy  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  bystanders  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  abating  wonderfully,  when 
the  patient  is  left  to  herself.  The  paroxysms  may  last  a  considerable 
time ;  but  their  duration  is  usually  not  more  than  a  few  hours  or  minutes. 
Their  resolution  is  often  accompanied  by  a  copious  flow  of  limpid  urine ; 
and  there  remains  only  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  languor.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  affection  passes  into  a  temporary  coma ;  or  into  various 
forms  of  trance  or  catalepsy.  But  these  varieties  of  hysterical  affection 
are  rare. 

The  irregular  forms  of  hysteria  chiefly  interest  the  surgeon ;  from 
the  frequency  with  which  they  simulate  grave  external  affections ;  com- 
plicating the  diagnosis,  and  often  leading,  in  inexperienced  hands,  to 
very  serious  errors  of  treatment.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  form  of 
external  or  internal  painful  affection,  scarcely  any  spasm,  or  functional 
derangement,  which  may  not  be  simulated  by  this  singular  affection ; 
and  this  is  all  the  more  ukely  to  bo  the  case,  on  account  of  the  habitual 
pronencss  to  exaggeration  and  deception  that  often  mingles  itself,  as  it 
were  insensibly,  with  the  hysterical  character.  Diseases  of  the  joints  ;* 
irritability  of  the  mamma ;  spinal  diseases ;  painful  neuralgic  affections ; 
spasmodic  cough ;  disorder  of  the  larynx,  impeding  respiration ;  difficulty 

I  Sir  B«i^amin  Brodie  says — <*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  among  the  higher 
olatses  of  society,  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  female  patients  who  are  commonly  supposed 
to  labonr  under  diseases  of  the  jointi,  labour  under  hysteria  and  nothing  else." 
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of  Shallowing ;  difficult  micturition — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  hysterical 
affections  which  most  frequently  simulate  or  complicate  surgical  dis- 
eases, and  against  mistaking  which  the  practitioner  must  be  ever  on  his 
guard. 

The  greater  number  of  hysterical  pains  are  accompanied  by  tender* 
ness  on  pressure,  often  extreme,  at  one  or  more  points  along  the  spine. 
This  affection,  which  is  not  attended  with  swelling,  redness,  or  any  other 
appearance  of  inflammatory  action,  is  called  Spinal  IrriUUian;  and 
should  be  looked  for  in  every  case  of  pain  not  explicable  on  ordinary 
surgical  principles ;  whether  associated  or  not  with  hysterical  symptoms. 
It  is  frequently,  like  all  the  other  varieties  of  hysteria,  accompanied  and 
probably  often  caused  by  leucorrhoea,  or  other  uterine  derangement. 

The  treatment  of  hysterical  affections  should  always  be,  in  the  main, 
tonic ;  and  will  be  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  functional  or  organic 
derangements  with  which  they  are  associated.  Depletion  and  stimulation 
are  both  to  be  deprecated,  in  most  instances :  nor  are  narcotic  remedies 
usually  found  available  for  permanent  good.  The  disease  is  seldom 
dangerous  to  life ;  and  the  remedies  found  most  effectual  are  simple 
measures,  such  as  the  cold  affusion — especially  in  the  form  of  the  shower- 
bath  ;  a  remedy  which  is  perhaps  oftener  than  any  other  followed  by 
rapid  resolution  of  the  paroxysm,  and  one  which  may  be  also  habitnally 
used  with  advantage  in  the  chronic  forms.  The  administration  of  anti- 
spasmodic medicines,  such  as  valerian  and  assafoetida,  in  combination 
with  various  tonics,  regulation  of  the  uterine  functions,  and  the  use  of 
local  soothing  remedies,  in  the  case  of  severe  pain,  are  usually  followed 
by  a  measure  of  success.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  this  aflTection  is 
sometimes  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  rebellious  with  which  the  prac^ 
titioner  has  to  contend;  the  successful  management  of  it  depending,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  on  regulation  of  the  mind  and  temper  by  the  patient 
herself,  and  on  the  gradual  obliteration  of  old-standing  and  deeply-rooted 
habits  of  self-indulgence  and  caprice,  over  which  neither  medicine  nor 
surgery  have  any  control. 

HypochondnaBis  chiefly  affects  the  male  sex,  and  is  usually  associated 
with  deranged  digestive  function.  It  presents  itself  under  the  form  of 
lowness  of  spirits,  with  general  depression  and  inactivity;  generally 
attended  by  imaginary  illness,  and  always  by  a  disposition  to  lay  ondoe 
stress  upon  symptoms  actually  present.  This  condition  is  m  some 
respects  the  counterpart  of  hysteria,  but  is  less  under  control  of  the 
patient ;  and,  in  fact,  not  unfrequently  depends  on  disease,  functional 
or  organic,  of  some  of  the  internal  organs.*  Like  hysteria,  it  usually 
demands  a  tonic  treatment ;  in  which,  change  of  air  and  scene  is  not 
the  least  important  ingredient. 

Epilepsy  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  general  convulsions,  recur- 
ring at  intervals,  and  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour — ^very 
rarely  longer  than  this ;  accompanied  by  complete  coma,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  great  distortion  of  the  features ;  generally  instantaneous 

>  Very  often  hypochondriasis  is  connected  with  deposits  of  oxalate  of  lime  orjstaU  in 
the  urine  ;  for  the  detection  and  treatment  of  which  condition  see  the  works  of  Proot  on 
Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,  Lond.,  1849;  Golding  Bird  on  Urinary  Depoaita,  Loud., 
1851 ;  and  Dr.  Begbie's  Paper  in  the  Monthly  Journal  for  August,  1849. 
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in  accession,  and,  on  disappearance,  leaving  the  patient  without  any 
symptom  of  illness,  or  any  recollection  of  the  attack.  This  lamentable 
and  obstinate  disease  is  little  liable  to  be  confounded  with  any  surgical 
affection  ;  and  deserves  notice  here  chiefly  on  account  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made— sometimes  successfully — to  efiect  a  cure  by 
surgical  interference,  in  cases  which  depend  on  depressed  fracture,  or 
on  the  supposed  presence  of  an  inward  spiculum  from  the  cranium. 

Various  other  afiections  of  the  nervous  system  have  at  difierent  times 
been  considered  as  falling  within  the  surgeon's  province,  and  remediable 
by  his  art.  Most  of  these  are  the  result  of  injuries ;  and  are  considered 
in  the  "  Practice  of  Surgery.*'  Some  forms  of  neuralgia,  in  so  far  as 
their  surgical  treatment  is  concerned,  will  be  noticed  afterwards  in  the 
present  work. 

In  connexion  with  the  preceding  section,  the  reader  may  consult  the  following  works : 
— On  Nervous  Affections  in  general^  Irritatioti,  and  Shock  ;  Trarers  on  Constitutional  Irri- 
tation, Lond.,  1826  and  1885  ;  Brodie  on  Local  Nerrous  Affections,  Lond.,  1887;  Mar- 
shall Hall  on  the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nerrous  System,  Lond.,  1841 ;  Todd 
on  the  Nerroas  System,  in  the  OyclopsBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  On  Delirium 
Tremens ;  Watson's  Lectures  on  Practice  of  Physic ;  Sutton — Tracts  on  Delirium  Tre- 
mens, Lond.,  1818;  Armstrong  and  Pearson  on  Brain  FcTerftrom  Intoxication,  £d.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  toI.  ix. ;  (these,  with  Sutton's  work,  contain  the  first  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  disease);  Bright*s  Hospital  Reports,  toL  ii.,  p.  15,  Lond.  1881. 
On  Hysteria^  Spinal  Irritation^  and  yarious  other  anomalous  affections  connected  with 
this  state,  see  the  different  Medical  Text-books  and  Cyclopedias ;  and  Dr.  Laycock's 
Interesting  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  1888.  AJso  the 
work  of  Brodie  aboTC  mentioned. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  INTERNAL  ORGANS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 

SURGICAL  DISEASE. 

The  not  unfrequent  coincidence  of  serious  internal  diseases  with  affec- 
tions apparently  of  a  purely  surgical  character,  is  a  circumstance  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the  practitioner,  and  well  calculated 
to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  some  degree  of  knowledge 
of  his  art  in  all  its  branches.  Without  such  knowledge,  he  can 
never  be  secure  in  determining  upon,  or  in  performing  any  operation  ; 
or  even  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  ordinary  injuries.  For  it  has  been 
shown  by  multiplied  experience,  that  there  is  no  wound,  from  phlebotomy 
to  amputation;  no  concussion,  from  the  smallest  bruise  to  the  most 
frightful  fracture ;  no  disease,  from  that  of  a  finger  to  the  caries  of  a 
hip-joint  or  vertebral  column, — which  is  not  very  liable  to  be  preceded, 
followed,  or  in  some  way  or  other  connected,  with  disease  of  vital  inter- 
nal organs ;  so  modifying  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  Many 
examples  of  this  have  already  been  presented  to  the  reader,  under  the 
head  of  Constitutional  Affections;  and  many  more  will  come  under 
notice  in  the  remaining  portions  of  this  volume.  But  it  seems  desirable 
here,  to  give  as  succinct  a  view  as  possible  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  external  disease  may  be  thus  complicated ;  not  with  the  inten- 
tion of  entering  into  details,  which  will  bo  more  in  place  afterwards, 
but  in  order  to  complete  the  statement  of  those  principles  which  it  is 
the  object  of  this  chapter  to  unfold ;  and  to  impress  a  feeling  of  whole- 
some caution,  in  regard  to  surgical  procedure  in  general,  which  will  find 
abundant  application  as  we  proceed. 
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The  coincidence  of  internal  with  external  diseases,  may  occur  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  It  may  be  purely  a  coincidence ;  or 
one  of  the  diseases  may  stand  to  the  other  in  the  relation  of  a  cause ; 
or  again,  there  may  be  an  antecedent  circumstance  to  which  all  are  to 
bo  ascribed,  as  we  have  seen  is  the  case  in  most  constitutional  disorders. 
In  these  cases,  the  effect  of  the  internal  on  the  external  disease  may  be 
such  as  to  modify  its  wliole  characters,  and  thus  to  make  itself  obvious 
to  the  most  unwary  and  unobservant  practitioner ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  influence  may  be  so  insidiously  exerted  as  not  to  be  readily  appreci- 
able, till  tlie  shock  and  subsequent  reaction  of  some  great  operation,  or 
the  supervention  of  some  accidental  febrile  attack,  shows  the  real  weak- 
ness of  the  vital  powers,  and  demonstrates  that  more  tolerance  of  injuir 
has  been  looked  for  than  the  state  of  the  internal  organs  warranted. 
Wc  may  illustrate  this  subject  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Internal  diseases  may  concur  accidentally  with  external  diseau. 
In  tliis  case  they  are  commonly  chronic,  or  at  least  of  older  standing 
than  the  surgical  affection.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of 
individuals  dying  of  any  disease,  whether  medical  or  surgical,  especially 
if  of  advanced  age,  of  dissipated  habits,  or  otherwise  exposed  to  the 
causes  of  morbid  action,  exhibit  marks  of  either  obsolete  or  progressive 
disease  iu  vital  organs,  contracted  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  fatal 
affection.  Such  departure  from  health  may  include  a  great  variety  of 
organs.  In  this  country  the  most  common  diseases  are  those  of  the 
lungs,  particularly  tubercular  affections ;  the  traces  of  which  are  found 
in  a  very  large  proportion,  probably  even  in  a  majority  of  persons  dying 
in  advanced  life.  Next  to  tlie  pulmonary  lesions,  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
and  of  the  heart  in  both  sexes — and,  in  women,  of  the  uterus — are  the 
most  frequent ;  and  important  disorders  of  the  brain,  liver,  intestines, 
and  spleen,  are  far  from  being  of  rare  occurrence.  Many  of  these 
affections  are  found  to  have  undergone  cures;  others  may  be  in  a  state 
of  progress  at  the  time  of  death,  and  yet  apparently  unconnected  with 
the  fatal  event;  while,  in  many  cases,  they  have  obviously  hastened 
this,  cither  by  imparting  to  the  fatal  disease  a  more  formidable  cha- 
racter, or  by  acting  as  either  its  predisposing  or  exciting  cause- 
It  is  obvious  that  the  chances  of  an  operation,  or  other  violent  in- 
terference with  the  natural  condition,  as  likewise  the  prognosis  and 
treatment  of  many  external  maladies,  must  be  constantly  modified,  and 
that  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  such  antecedent  circumstances. 
The  presence  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney,  of  tubercular  phthisis, 
of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  of  chronic  affections  of  the  brain  or 
liver,  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  a  certain  amount  of  health  and 
enjoyment  of  life,  under  the  usual  conditions ;  but  they  form  a  most 
dangerous  complication  of  any  severe  injury,  and  are  often  sufficient  to 
render  the  chances  of  an  otherwise  justifiable  operation  worse  than 
those  of  the  disease  it  is  intended  to  remove.  Henco,  every  patient 
about  to  be  subjected  to  severe  operative  procedure,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  medical  examination,  as  satisfactory  as  his  state  will  permit ' 
and  the  surgeon's  hand  should  be  guided  by  as  ample  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  his  patient's  previous  constitution,  diseases,  and  predisposi- 
tion.  Even  if  the  operation  should  be  determined  upon,  in  unfavourable 
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circumstances,  the  precaution  will  often  enable  us  to  foresee  and  guard 
against  calamities,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  unnoticed  and  un- 
looked-for till  too  late  for  either  prevention  or  relief. 

Internal  diseases  may  of  course  arise  accidentally,  during  the  treat- 
ment of  surgical  cases ;  presenting  the  most  varied  forms,  and  producing 
the  most  varied  effects.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  any  general 
rules  applicable  to  such  cases ;  which  must  be  met  by  the  care,  vigi- 
lance, and  general  knowledge  of  the  individual  attendant. 

2.  The  internal  disecue  may  be  the  cause  of  the  external.  Examples 
of  this  are  familiar  to  every  practitioner.  They  often  come  first  under 
the  eye  of  the  surgeon,  on  account  of  the  predominance  and  easily 
appreciable  characters  of  the  external  symptoms,  as  compared  with  the 
more  latent  internal  disorder.  Nevertheless,  to  the  latter,  usually, 
attention  must  mainly  be  directed  in  treatment ;  while  the  other  is  of 
course  not  neglected. 

Thus  an  abscess  in  the  groin,  or  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  may 
be  connected  with  deep-seated  disease  of  the  vertebral  column;  and 
may  be  readily  mistaken,  by  the  unwary  or  ill-informed  surgeon,  for  a 
mere  external  affection.  Abscesses  in  the  neck  may  communicate  with 
the  lung — though  this  is  rare ;  less  seldom  they  lie  close  upon,  or  are 
found  in  connexion  with,  the  aorta,  or  some  other  great  vessel,  which 
may  be  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  disease.  An  abscess  of  the 
thoracic  parietes  may  appear  to  be  localized  there,  and  yet  may  have 
been  formed  in  consequence  of  a  collection  of  matter  in  the  pleura. 
An  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  leading  to  abscess,  may 
result  from  disease  in  the  liver;  or  may  be  in  connexion  with  the  intes- 
tines— ultimately  causing  faecal  fistula.  Many  ulcers  also,  especially 
of  the  indolent  kind,  owe  peculiar  characters,  or  even  their  existence, 
to  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney,  or  to  organic  affection  of  other  inter- 
nal viscera ;  a  circumstance  which  of  course  very  much  modifies  the 
prognosis,  as  well  as  the  treatment.  Ulceration  of  the  sternum,  and 
other  diseases  of  external  bones,  may  be  caused  by  aneurisms  pressing 
upon  them  from  within ;  the  non-recognition  of  which  might  lead  to 
immediately  fatal  consequences.  Finally,  functional  disorders  requiring 
or  appearing  to  require  surgical  aid,  may  be  essentially  dependent  on 
organic  or  other  internal  affections ;  as  spasm  of  the  larynx,  possibly 
requiring  tracheotomy — in  children  dependent  on  intestinal  irritation, 
in  adults  on  aneurisms  or  other  tumours  interfering  with  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  Another  example  is  partial  paralysis  of  a  limb  from  an 
internal  cause ;  and  there  are  a  variety  of  similarly  related  affections, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  order. 

8.  The  external  affection  may  precede  and  give  rise  to  the  internal. 
The  great  number  of  secondary  diseases  which  are  liable  to  follow 
external  inflammatory  affections,  and  operations,  is  well  known  to  sur- 
geons. Experience  has  shown  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  deaths 
after  amputation  are  caused  by  a  peculiar  poisoning  of  the  blood,  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  inflammations  and  abscesses  in  various  internal 
organs,  especially  the  lun^  and  liver.  The  same  symptoms  not  unfre- 
quently  arise  from  very  slight  external  lesions,  such  as  wound  of  a  vein 
in  bleeding,  or  some  accidental  breach  of  surface,  in  itself  most  trivial. 
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The  effect  of  many  poisoned  wounds,  also,  is  a  species  of  spreading 
inflammation  which  readily  extends  over  a  large  surface,  and  inTolves 
very  frequently  internal  organs  in  its  progress ;  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  which  not  unfrequently  un- 
dergoes an  extension  or  transmutation  into  an  affection  of  some  internal 
part. 

The  special  secondary  accidents  to  which  particular  surgical  opera- 
tions and  diseases  are  liable,  will  receive  full  consideration  hereafter. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  almost  all  secondary 
inflammations  are  apt  to  present  remarkably  insidious  characters ;  being 
masked  partly  by  the  constitutional  symptoms  which  always  follow  an 
operation,  partly  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  inflammation,  and 
often  also  by  the  asthenic  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  attention 
necessarily  directed  to  the  external  and  primary  affection.  Such  dis- 
eases, therefore,  require  particular  care  for  their  recognition,  and  nsnally 
also  very  great  skill  and  circumspection  in  treatment. 

4.  The  external  and  internal  disorders  may  he  produced  by  a  common 
cause.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  mode  in  which  internal  diseases 
occur  in  surgery.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  the  constitutional  affections 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter ;  and  like- 
wise a  vast  variety  of  other  diseases,  which,  although  commonly  called 
local,  are  probably  owing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  causes  acting 
generally  throughout  the  system.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted,  whether 
almost  any  inflammation,  except  such  as  is  the  effect  of  injury,  external 
or  internal,  can  be  viewed  as  being  altogether  unconnected  with  some 
constitutional  source  ;  and  the  cause  which  renders  an  individual  liable 
to  one  disease,  not  unfrequently  brings  others  in  its  train.  Instances 
of  such  association  of  disease  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Thus 
aneurism  of  an  external  artery  is,  very  commonly,  but  one  indication 
of  disease  in  the  w^hole  arterial  system ;  and  if,  in  this  case,  an  internal 
aneurism  be  detected — say,  in  the  aorta — not  only  is  the  prognosis  as 
regards  the  success  of  an  operation  on  the  external  aneurism  much 
modified,  but  the  propriety  of  undertaking  it  at  all  is  rendered  very 
doubtful.  Another  instance  of  a  disease  of  this  kind  is  senile  gangrene ; 
whicli  often  depends  on  a  wide-spread  affection  of  the  arterial  system. 

A  local  disease  may  be  such  as,  from  its  position  alone,  to  involve 
both  external  and  internal  organs  simultaneously.  Thus  caries  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  may  produce  an  inflammation  of 
the  external  ear,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  causing  dangerous  disease 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  and  attempted  cure  of  the  former  affec- 
tion may  only  expedite  the  destructive  course  of  the  latter.  Again,  a 
local  disease  may  have  become  so  connected  with  the  habit,  as  it  were, 
of  an  individual  constitution,  as  to  render  its  sudden  removal  dangerous. 
In  some  instances,  for  example,  the  removal  of  piles  has  given  rise  to 
dangerous  hemorrhage  into  internal  organs,  or  to  other  disease  which 
had  been  restrained  by  the  local,  and,  in  this  case,  salutary  discharge. 

But  among  the  cases  requiring  the  greatest  caution,  under  this  head, 
are  those  of  external  injuries  ;  especially  when  of  a  violent  or  concns- 
sive  character.  There  is  always  a  fear,  in  such  cases,  that  an  internal 
organ  may  be  injuriously  affected ;  and  an  external  wound  or  fracture 
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Fig.  6. 


may  be  a  matter  of  small  consideration  indeed,  when  compared  with  a 
laceration  of  the  brain,  liver,  or  other  vital  part.  Deep-seated  lesions 
are  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  shock 
which  attends  the  injury  masking  all  peculiar  sensations;  and  they 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  very  careful  inquiry,  so  soon  as  the 
patient  has  recovered  his  consciousness. 

Even  when  not  produced  by  extreme  violence  or  concussion,  wounds 
may  be  inflicted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  effects  of  a  serious  cha- 
racter on  internal  organs.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  instance  the 
formidable  effects  in  wounds  of  some  of  the  greater  veins,  arising  from 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  circulating  blood  ;  a  lesion  which  has  often 
been  followed  by  instantaneously  fatal  consequences,  during  the  extir- 
pation of  tumours,  or  other  operations  in  the  axilla  or  neck.  Thus, 
too,  wounds  of  the  lung  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  many  serious  and 
fatal  accidents ;  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  pleural  cavity  being  occasionally 
productive  of  immediate  death,  espe- 
cially when  there  has  been  previously 
a  diseased  state  of  the  lungs  on  one 
or  both  sides.  The  state  of  general 
emphysema  of  the  areolar  tissue— or 
its  distension  with  air — which  is  apt 
to  supervene  on  wounds  of  the  air- 
passages,  occasionally  results  in  serious 
consequences  ;  producing  frightful  in- 
flation of  the  whole  body,  and  requiring 
prompt  surgical  interference  to  prevent 
suffocation.  Injuries  of  the  abdomen 
may  lead  to  communications  of  the 
intestinal  cavity  with  either  the  peri- 
toneum or  the  external  surface ;  pro- 
ducing, in  the  first  case,  peritonitis  of 
a  violent  and  uncontrollable  descrip- 
tion ;  in  the  second,  a  fistulous  open- 
ing, which  can  only  be  closed  by  ope- 
rative procedure. 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  internal  accidents  liable  to  occur 
in  surgical  practice.  They  are  given  at  this  early  period,  by  way  of 
caution ;  and  because  they  form  a  not  inappropriate  conclusion  to  a 
chapter  on  Surgical  Medicine. 


Fig.  6.  Qeneral  emphysema  of  the  whole  surface,  after  wound  of  the  right  side  of 
the  chest.     The  patient  teas  a  H^ht  dragoon.    After  Larrey. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


INFLAMMATOKY  ACTION,  AND  CONGESTION. 

THE  INFLAMMATORY  PROCESS. 

Inflammation,  the  source  of  much  evil,  medical  as  well  as  surgical, 
may  be  defined :  An  alteration  in  the  healthy  structure  and  function  of 
a  part,  accompanied  by  a  perverted  condition  of  the  blood  and  capillary 
blood-vessels ;  ordinarily  attended  with  redness,  pain,  heat,  and  sweU- 
ing;  and  inducing  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance  of  the  general 
system. 

But  this  term  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  made  to  include  too  wide  a 
range  of  action — from  the  slightest  exaltation  of  what  is  healthy,  to 
the  most  disastrous  results  of  ravaging  disease ;  rendering  the  cause  of 
simple  efi'usion  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  suppuration,  ulceration, 
and  gangrene ;  uniting,  as  if  in  one  harmonious  operation,  the  healing 
of  a  wound  with  its  gaping  and  suppuration — the  gradual  enlargement 
of  a  part,  with  its  destruction  and  discharge — ^the  death  of  a  portion  of 
bone,  with  the  formation  of  its  substitute — the  successful  reunion  of  a 
broken  limb,  with  the  suppurative  arrest  and  undoing  of  the  callos — 
the  infliction  of  an  ulcer,  with  its  process  of  healing :  all  however  dissi- 
milar, declared  the  ofispring  of  one  common  parent — ^Inflammation. 

The  practical  confusion  and  tendency  to  error,  which  inevitably  re- 
sult from  such  a  state  of  things,  seem  full  warrant  for  the  surgeon  to 
attempt  a  division  of  what  is  so  extensive  and  varied,  into  its  component 
parts ;  and,  considering  each  apart,  to  inquire  whether  separate  causes 
may  not  thus  be  found  to  suit  the  results  so  widely  different. 

As  a  suitable  general  term,  comprehending  the  whole  range  of 
action,  the  phrase  "  The  Inflammatory  Process"  may  be  employed. 
And  I  would  limit  the  term  Inflammation,  to  what  is  essentiaJh 
morbid;  that  is,  at  variance  with  healthy  function  and  structure.  The 
blush  of  shame,  or  the  red  spot  of  hectic,  is  not  the  same  with  the  fiery 
swelling  of  erysipelas  ;  increased  vascular  action  in  the  mamma  giving 
milk,  is  different  from  that  thoroughly  perverted  vascular  action  which 
attends  arrest  of  the  secretion,  and  structural  change  of  the  organ  ;  the 
simple  turgescence  which  at  once  closes  a  flesh  wound,  is  an  action  far 
short  of  that  which  renders  its  lips  separate  and  swoln,  pouring  out  a 
copious  purulent  discharge.  The  one  is  something  not  at  variance  with 
health ;  the  other  is  Inflammation. 

From  health  to  true  Inflammation  is  not  one  step,  at  once  attained 
but  a  transition  gradually  effected ;  the  time  occupied  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.      In   some  cases  a  very  few  hours   suffice;    in 
others,  days  may  have  elapsed,  and  yet  the  process  is  incomplete. 

The  transition  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  into  three  stages : 
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1.  Simple  Vascular  Excitement;  2.  Active  Congestion;  3.  True  In- 
flammation. The  exact  details  of  the  process  cannot  yet  be  stated 
with  certainty ;  but  are,  probably,  nearly  as  follows : — 

Theory  of  the  Inflammatory  Process. 

Let  us  take  a  common  surgical  example ;  the  application  of  some 
acrid  substance  to  the  skin.  Each  component  texture  of  this  part  may 
be  affected,  so  soon  as  brought  in  contact  with  the  irritant ;  yet  it  is 
not  improbable  that  one  texture  may  be  involved  more  decidedly  than 
the  others.  This  one  is  the  nervous ;  and  hence  immediate  pain,  by 
the  effect  on  its  sensory  portion.  An  impression  is  thus  conveyed  from 
the  part  to  the  nervous  centre ;  thence  follows  a  stimulus  to  the  vascular 
tissue  of  the  part,  already  roused  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  irritant ; 
and  that  stimulus  is  in  due  time  obeyed. 

The  time  which  elapses  between  the  application  of  the  exciting  cause 
and  establishment  of  the  vascular  action  thereby  induced,  is  termed  the 
period  of  Incubation  ;  varying  as  to  duration ;  in  some  cases  very  brief, 
in  others  protracted ;  always  valuable  with  regard  to  treatment. 

I.  The  action  commences  with  determination  of  blood^  to  the  part ; 
and  that  fluid  is  sent  through  it  with  an  augmented  velocity.  At  first, 
the  capillaries  and  minute  arteries — those  vessels  mainly  concerned  in 
the  change — are  of  diminished  calibre ;  a  vital  change  which  may  result 
from  an  inherent  contraction  of  their  walls.  The  capillary  coats  being 
held  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  involuntary  muscular  tissue,  this  con- 
traction may  be  not  unreasonably  considered  analogous  to  Spasm ;  while 
the  dilatation  that  succeeds,  may  be  likened  first  to  Relaxation,  and 
afterwards  to  Paralysis.  But  soon  this  spasm  or  increase  of  tone  in 
their  coats  passes  off* ;  they  gradually  yield  before  the  increased  and 
increasing  flow,  while  yet  the  rapidity  of  this  is  not  sensibly  diminished. 
After  a  short  time,  the  spasm  has  not  only  disappeared,  and  the  wonted 
capacity  been  regained,  but  dilatation  beyond  the  normal  standard  is 
begun.  Capillaries  which  previously  contained  but  single  files  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  now  admit  of  them  rolling  through  in  masses ;  and  these 
come  crowding  in.  In  consequence,  vessels  formerly  invisible  are  now 
seen  plainly ;  and  the  accelerated  motion  of  the  general  current  is  aB 
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The  solid  portion  of  living  blood,  containing  iron,  and  carrying  oxygen,  may  be  said 
to  minister  speciallr  to  respiration ;  while  the  fluid  part,  or  plasma,  is  peculiarly  con- 


cerned in  the  function  of  nutrition. 
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yet  but  little  abated.  As  dilatation  increases,  however,  the  flow  tends 
to  become  more  and  more  retarded.  In  such  a  state  of  matters,  it  need 
afford  no  surprise  to  find  a  tendency  to  unusual  transudation ;  iu  other 
words,  along  with  an  increased  circulation,  comes  an  increase  of  the 
ordinary  function  of  the  circulation.  The  blood  ports  with  a  portion 
of  its  contents  more  liberally  than  in  quiet  health.  The  transudation 
may  be  chiefly  serous ;  or  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  found  on  open  sor- 

Fig  7 


faces,  and  in  interstitial  spaces.  The  natural  function  of  the  part  is 
exalted.  If  this  bo  secretion,  the  secreted  fluid  is  increased  in  quan- 
tity, yet  with  its  normal  cliaracters  scarcely,  if  at  all,  changed.  Nutri- 
tion IS  exalted  also ;  and  the  flbro-areolar  tissue  is  fuller  than  before, 
giving  slight  increase  of  bulk. 

Thus  is  constituted  the  first  stage,  Simple  Vascular  Excittment; 
not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  health,  but  rathor  its  mere  exaltation ; 
synonymous  with  the  Vital  Turgescence  of  some  Physiologists.     The 

Fig.  7.  An  exact  cop^  of  a  jiortion  of  tiie  web  in  the  foot  of  m  young  ft«g,  utter  • 
drop  of  strong  alcohol  hud  been  placed  apon  it.  The  view  eihibiti  k  dcflp-aAatad  hImi 
aod  Tcin,  aomewhat  out  of  rocus ;  tlie  iotermediate  or  oapilUrj  plexus  nuuiiiig  ot« 
them,  and  pigment  colls  of  various  sites  scattered  over  tho  whole.  On  the  left  of  ikt 
figure,  the  circuIatioD  is  still  actire  and  natural.  About  the  middle  it  is  more  elow,  the 
column  of  blood  is  oscillatiug,  and  the  corpuscles  crowded  together.  On  the  right,  oon- 
gcBlion,  fallowed  hy  exudation,  has  taken  place,  conitituting  inflammatory  action  ia  the 

a.  A  deep-seated  Tein,  partially  out  of  focus.  The  current  of  blood  is  of  a  deeper 
colour,  and  not  so  rapid  as  that  in  the  artery.  It  is  running  in  the  opposite  dircation. 
The  lymph  s^ace  on  each  side,  filled  with  slightly  yellowish  blood  plaamk,  ia  TeT7  appa- 
rent, containing  a  number  of  colourlcHS  corpuscles,  clinging  to  or  slowly  tnoviug  alou 
the  sides  of  the  veasel. 

A.  A  deep-seated  artery,  out  of  focns,  tlie  rnpid  current  of  blood  allowing  notUng  lo 
be  perceived  but  a  reddisli- yellow  broad  iitreak,  with  lighter  spaces  at  the  sides. 

Opposite  c,  laceration  of  a  capillary  vessel  has  produced  an  extraTMation  of  blood, 
which  resembled  a  brownish-red  spot. 

At  d,  congestion  has  occnired,  and  the  blood  corpuscles  are  apparently  merged  into 
one  semitransporent,  reddish  mass,  entirely  filling  the  vessels.  The  spaces  of  tne  w»b, 
between  the  capillaries,  arc  rendered  thicker  and  less  transparent,  partly  by  the  aotion 
of  the  alcohol,  partly  by  the  exudation.  This  latter  entirely  fills  up  the  apaoea,  or  oaly 
coats  the  vessel. — Urancli. 
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Fig.  8. 


part  contains  an  increased  amouDt  of  blood ;  its  circalation  ia  unasually 
active ;  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  increased  exadation,  partly  serous, 
partly  of  a  plastic  kind ;  and  what  is  exaded  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  ordinary  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  exciting  cause  having  been  removed,  the  action  may  soon  subside ; 
and  the  part  regains  quiescence.  Or,  the  exciting  cause  remaining,  the 
action  is  sustained,  yet  without  proceeding  to  a  higher  grade;  and  a 
salutary  result  is  probably  secured  thereby.  For  instance,  it  is  by  the 
continuance  of  such  simple  action,  that  the  conjunctiva  reseats  the  pre- 
sence of  a  grain  of  sand,  and  often  succeeds  in  washing  it  away  by 
increased  serous  effusion.  But,  the  exciting  cause  remaining — or  being 
severe  in  its  nature,  though  of  brief  application — there  is  neither  abate- 
ment, nor  simple  maintenaiice  of  the  action,  but  advance;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  second  stage. 

II.  Active  Oongettwn. — The  vascular  commotion  extends  on  the 
cardiac  side  of  the  affected  part ;  the  arterial  trunks  feeding  it  have 
partaken  in  the  excitement,  have  begun  to  enlarge,  and  are  pulsating 
with  an  unwonted  energy.     More  and  more  blood  is  sent  down  to  the 

fart,  and  the  capillaries  and  minute  arteries  begin  to  fail  beneath  their 
urden.  Hitherto  they  were  simply  dilated,  yet  apparently  controlling 
the  circulation  of  their  contents ;  but  now  tone  in  the  vascular  coats  is 
giving  way,  and  enlargement  is  about  to  be  merged  in  over-distension.' 
Partly  from  this  cause ;  partly  on  account  of 
change  in  the  blood  itself,  which  seems  more 
viscid,  with  its  corpuscles  less  distinct;  and 
partly  also,  from  an  increase  of  vital  attraction 
between  the  blood  and  surrounding  paren- 
chyma— the  circulatioa  loses  its  acquired  ra- 
pidity, and  becomes  slower  even  than  in  health. 
The  red  corpuscles  are  no  longer  limited  to 
tho  central  current,  but  encroach  more  and 
more  on  the  lateral  and  clear  "  lymph  spaces." 
The  colourless  or  "  lymph  globules"  are  in- 
creased in  number ;  and,  by  becoming  un- 
usually adhesive  to  each  other  and  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  are  supposed  to  act  ob- 
structively— contributing  to  the  slowness  of 
movement  in  the  blood.  Exudation  is  more 
copious  than  in  the  previous  stage,  and  of  a 
different  kind.  It  consists  chiefly  of  liquor 
sanguinis;  and  this  is  altered  from  the  healthy 

'  "  AtoDy  and  flutiditj  of  blood-THMli  ma;  become  m  cause  of  Impediment  to  m  our- 
rent  through  them,  not  bj  pnrenting  theie  Teueli  from  Mtively  ooDtraetiDg  on  their 
oODtenta,  but  by  remoTing  Uiat  tone  bj  which  ths  Tesieta  maintain  the  calibre  and  the 
teneion  beit  oalcalatecl  to  trantmit  ouwardi  the  force  of  the  cnrrent.  TeweU  thiu 
weak  and  ineliiBtic,  initead  of  equablj  eonveyiDg  the  enrrent,  become  diitanded,  leogth- 
■ned,  and  tortuoua  In  reoeivlng  it ;  and  b;  Uieir  tbtj  maia,  ai  well  aa  by  their  inelaiti- 
dt7,  thej  paTt1;r  break  the  foroe  of  the  current,  and  parti;  turn  It  Into  other  channels." 
WiLLMMs'g  rriaripla  of  Mediant,  p.  8Q7. 
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standard.     The  fibrin  is  increased,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in 
plasticity,  or  tendency  to  become  organized. 

Increase  of  exudation  may  be  explained,  in  part  by  the  supposed 
increase  of  vital  attraction  between  the  blood  and  the  surrounding 
parenchyma.  Attenuation  of  the  distended  coats  of  the  vesselSi  also, 
obviously  favours  escape  of  their  contents. 

The  natural  function  of  the  part  is  not  simply  exalted,  but  begins  to 
be  perverted :  for  example,  secretion  is  not  only  increased,  but  changed 
in  its  character.  By  fibrinous  interstitial  deposit,  the  texture  of  the 
part  is  softened  and  enlarged.  The  "  formative  power,"  as  it  is  termed, 
is  disordered ;  and  the  supply  of  plastic  material  is  greater  than  can  be 
usefully  and  normally  appropriated  by  the  implicated  tissues.^  In 
other  words,  nutrition,  or  the  normal  and  vital  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  living  tissue  and  nutrient  materials  contained  in  the  blood, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  disturbed.  And  this,  perhaps,  constitutes 
the  most  important  part  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  leading  ultimately 
to  change  of  structure,  more  or  less  permanent,  and  more  or  less  inimical 
to  resumption  or  continuance  of  normal  function. 

Thus  is  constituted  Active  Congestion ;  the  arterial  trunks  in  increased 
play,  but  the  circulation  becoming  slow  in  the  part ;  its  vessels  beginning 
to  be  overdistcnded,  and  losing  tone  thereby;  its  blood  undergoing 
change,  the  fibrin  especially  being  increased,  both  in  quantity  and 
plasticity;  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  taking  place,  more  or  less 
copiously ;  function  and  nutrition  perverted.  We  are  leaving  the  con- 
fines of  health,  and  have,  indeed,  already  made  some  progress  into  the 
territory  of  disease. 

This  action  may  resolve  after  the  removal  of  its  simple  exciting  cause ; 
or  it  may  be  sustained  for  some  time,  as  in  the  healing  of  wounds  and 
the  closing  of  ulcers ;  or  it  may  advance  to 

III.  True  Inflammation. — The  change  which,  in  the  preceding  stage, 
had  begun  in  the  blood,  is  now  completed.  The  overdistension  of  the 
capillaries  is  established;  the  capillary  power  is  for  a  time  gone — 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  diminution  or  actual  suspension  of  their 
nervous  influence ;  and  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  and  other  vessels  are 
spongy,  softened,  and  impaired  in  cohesion,  being  themselves  the  sub- 
jects of  structural  change.  The  languor  of  circulation  approaches  stag^ 
nation,  and  at  some  points  this  has  actually  occurred;  every  part  of 
the  distended  capillaries  is  occupied  by  crowded  coloured  and  colourless 
corpuscles.  And  this  crowding  and  obstruction  may  be  occasioned,  as 
formerly  stated,  by  viscidity  of  the  blood,  by  increased  vital  attraction 
between  the  blood  and  the  parenchyma,  by  increased  vital  attraction 

1  **  Tho  various  solid  tissues  which  arc  in  continual  process  of  change,  more  or  lees 
rapid,  derive  tho  materials  of  their  reconstruction  from  the  blood,  especiaUy  from  its 
fibrin ;  which  they  have  the  power,  by  their  vital  endowments,  of  causing  to  asBiiiBe 
their  own  respective  forms  of  organization.  The  vitality  of  the  tissnes  in  any  part  mxt 
vary  in  its  degree ;  so  that  their  formative  power  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 
When  their  formative  power  is  increased,  the  process  of  nutrition  is  performed  with 
unusual  rapidity,  and  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  rapidly  drawn  fh>m  it :  but  when  the 
formative  power  is  diminished,  the  process  of  reconstruction  is  slowly  and  imperfeotlr 
performed,  and  the  demand  for  fibrin  is  less.'' — Brit,  and  For,  Med.  Review^  No.  zxxv' 
p.  102. 
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in  tho  corpuscles  of  the  blood  to  each  other,  and  by  accumulation  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles,  which  are  supposed  to  adhere  with  unusual  tena- 
city not  only  to  each  other,  but  also  to  the  capillary  walls.  Altered 
liquor  sanguinis  is  exuded  in  profusion.  The  attenuated  and  softened 
capillaries  also  give  way  in  their  coats ;  and  from  the  lesion,  blood  is 
extravasated  in  mass.  Suppuration  is  in  progress,  by  extravascular 
degeneration  of  the  fibrinous  exudation,  or — as  some  suppose — by  a 
secretive  elaboration  of  it  ere  yet  it  has  left  the  vessel.  The  paren- 
chyma, infiltrated  by  liquor  sanguinis,  pus,  and  blood,  softens  and  is 
broken  up ;  and  the  disintegrated  texture  becomes  mixed  with  the 
escaped  contents  of  the  vessels.  The  formative  power  has  ceased ;  and 
the  opposite  condition,  a  tendency  to  disintegration,  from  diminution 
of  vitality,  has  become  established.  Disorder  of  function  is  complete ; 
secretion,  for  example,  being  in  the  first  place  arrested,  and,  when 
restored,  more  vitiated  than  before. 

In  the  circulation  of  the  part  truly  inflamed,  all  is  sluggishness  and 
stagnation;  but  that  of  the  parts  around  is  unusually  active.  The 
arterial  trunks  in  the  vicinity  continue  to  play  with  increased  energy ; 
blood  continues  to  be  sent,  but  cannot  now  be  transmitted  in  its  direct 
course :  in  the  inflamed  part  it  meets  an  obstruction,  and,  being  sent 
round  another  way,  throws  a  stress  on  the  collateral  vessels ;  these, 
however,  retain  vigour  sufficient  for  the  augmented  labour,  and  pass  the 
current  briskly  round.  But,  in  their  turn,  they  themselves  may  be 
overborne  by  an  extension  of  the  disease  ;  and  thus  the  course  of  circu- 
lation may  be  rendered,  at  each  such  extension,  more  and  more  circui- 
tous. 

While  the  apparatus  of  deposit  is  thus  unusually  busy,  that  of  absorp- 
tion is  in  abeyance.  During  inflammation,  the  lymphatics  and  minute 
veins  do  either  little  or  nothing  as  absorbents.  On  yielding  of  the 
action,  however,  not  only  docs  efi'usion  begin  to  abate ;  absorption  again 
comes  into  play,  and  that  actively  ;  and  by  its  means  the  part  is  often 
restored  nearly,  or  altogether,  to  its  former  state.  During  inflamma- 
tion of  a  serous  membrane,  for  instance,  a  large  amount  of  liquid  effusion 
often  rapidly  accumulates  within  its  cavity ;  so  long  as  the  action  per- 
sists, that  fluid  either  remains  stationary  or  receives  an  increase ;  but 
so  soon  as  the  inflammatory  process  has  fairly  given  way,  and  resolu- 
tion is  in  progress,  the  efi'usion  plainly  diminishes,  almost  pari  passu ; 
and  in  two  days,  or  perhaps  in  but  a  few  hours,  it  may  have  in  great 
part  disappeared. 

The  inflammatory  change  of  the  blood  is  important.  1.  The  liquor 
sanguinis  is  increased  in  relative  quantity,  and  its  serum  is  said  to  con- 
tain an  unusual  amount  of  albumen.  2.  The  fibrin  is  increased  in 
quantity  ;  both  actually,  and  relatively  to  the  red  corpuscles.    The  pro- 

?ortion  of  serum  is  diminished,  probably  in  consequence  of  efiusion.     3. 
'he  red  corpuscles  are  relatively  diminished  in  number ;  and  their  ten- 
dency to  aggregation  is  augmented.     4.  The  colourless^  or  ^'  lymph  glo- 

I  TluH  is  denied  by  Dr.  J.  If.  Bennett;  on  the  foUowing  grounds.  BecaoBe  colourleBt> 
'*orpu(<clcM  are  found  to  be  numerous,  under  certain  circumstances  of  both  health  and 
diiteHHc,  without  the  circulation  being  affected;  and  because, in  old  frogs,  oscillation  and 
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bules"  seem  to  be  greatly  more  numerous ;  but  whether  by  new  forma- 
tion, or  by  mere  accumulation  in  the  part,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
They  incline,  not  only  to  aggregation,  but  also  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessels ;  thus  increasing,  or,  according  to  some,  causing  the  tendency 
to  stagnation  of  the  blood. 

This  alteration  of  the  blood — ^begun  in  the  second,  and  completed  in 
the  third,  or  true  inflammatory  stage — is  at  first  a  local  act,  effected 
in  the  part  inflamed ;  but  this  laboratory,  if  continued  thus  in  operation, 
may  ultimately  involve  the  whole  circulating  fluid  in  similar  change. 

Such  is  Inflammation  Proper.  Blood  much  altered;  stagnant,  or 
tending  to  stagnation.  The  capillaries  over-distended  passive  tabes; 
their  coats  spongy,  soft,  and  lacerable.  The  neighbouring  collateral 
circulation  unusually  active.     Copious  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis ; 

gradual  stoppage  of  the  blood  may  be  obseryed,  without  any  colourless  oorpuscles  being 
present. — Monthly  Journal,  Feb,  1850,  p.  152. 

[This  denial  by  Dr.  Bennett  of  the  increase  of  the  colourless  globules- of  the  blood  in 
ordinary  inflammation  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Paget.     And  as  the  opinion  of  the  latter 
observer  is  worthy  of  great  respect,  both  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  ability  and 
from  the  fact  that  his  conclusions  are  drawn  from  experiments  made  on  warm-blooded 
animals,  we  cannot  but  think  that  we  shall  be  doing  good  service  to  our  readers  by 
quoting  in  full  his  remarks  upon  this  point.      <*  In  many  frogs,  especially  in  those  that 
are  young,  or  sickly,  or  ill-fed,  the  white  corpuscles  are  abundant  in  the  blood ;  they 
are  rudimental  blood-cells,  such  as  may  have  been  formed  in  the  lymph  or  ohyle  ;  and 
in  these  cases  they  are  either  increasing  quickly  in  adaptation  to  quick  growth,  or  else 
increasing  because,  through  disease  or  defective  nutriment,  although  their  production 
is  not  hindered,  yet  their  development  into  the  perfect  red  blood-cells  cannot  take  place. 
In  either  case,  tlicir  peculiar  adhesiveness  making  them  apt  to  stick  to  the  waUs  of  the 
blood-vessels,  they  may  accumulate  in  a  part  in  which  the  vessels  are  injured  or  the 
circulation  is  slow,  and  thus  they  may  sometimes  augment  the  hindrances  to  the  free 
movement  of  the  blood.     But  I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind  happens  in  older  or  more 
healthy  frogs,  or  in  any  ordinary  inflammations  in  the  warm-blooded  animals.     I  have 
drawn  blood  from  the  vessels  in  the  inflamed  bat's  wing,  in  which  it  was  quite  stagnant, 
and  have  found  not  more  than  one  white  corpuscle  to  five  thousand  red  ones.     I  have 
often  examined  human  blood  in  the  vessels  of  inflamed  parts  after  death,  and  hare  found 
no  more  white  corpuscles  in  them  than  in  those  of  other  parts.    In  blood  drawn  firam 
inflamed  parts  during  life,  I  have  found  only  the  same  proportion  of  white  corposdes 
in  them  as  in  the  healthy  parts  of  the  same  person.   I  therefore  cannot  but  sooord  with 
the  opinion  often  expressed  by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  that  an 
especial  abundance  of  white  corpuscles,  i.  e.  of  rudimental  blood-cells  in  the  Teasels  of 
an  inflamed  part,  is  neither  a  constant  nor  even  a  frequent  occurrence ;  and  I  beUere 
that,  when  such  corpuscles  are  numerous  in  an  inflamed  part,  it  is  only  when  they  are 
abundant  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.    Now,  as  already  stated,  they  are  thus  abaa- 
dant  in  some  cases  of  inflammation,  especially,  I  think,  in  those  occurring  in  persona  in 
weak  health,  and  in  the  tuberculous ;  but,  even  in  these  cases,  I  hare  neTer  seen  an 
instance  in  which  they  were  present  in  nearly  sufiicient  quantity  to  add  materially  to 
the  obstruction  of  the  blood  in  the  inflamed  part,  nor  one  in  which  any  influence  of 
theirs  could  be  suspected  to  alter  peculiarly  the  constitution  of  the  blood  therein."    And 
with  regard  to  the  augmented  tendency  to  aggregation  of  the  red  globules,  alluded  to 
in  the  text,  and  also  quoted  on  a  subsequent  page,  which  was  first  remarked  by  Wharton 
Jones  as  observable  in  inflammatory  blood  drawn  from  the  yessels,  and  examined  with 
the  microscope,  Mr.  Paget  says:  **Some  have  supposed  that  a  similar  adhesion  of  tho 
blood-cells  may  occur  in  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part.     I  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  inflamed  bat's  wing,  or  in  the  vessels  of  inflamed  organs  examined  after  deaA. 
When  the  blood  is  not  stagnant,  the  corpuscles  are  indeed  closely  crowded,  but  they  are 
not  clustered,  nor  do  they  appear  adherent;  neither  does  such  clustering  appear  OTenin 
stagnant  blood ;  the  change  here  seems  to  be  a  diffusion  of  colouring  matter  'so  that 
the  outlines  of  individual  blood-cells  cannot  be  seen,  and  all  the  contents  of  the  Tf  f1 
present  a  uniform  bright  carmine  tint."   The  reader  will  find  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Paget 
on  Inflammation  reported  in  full  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  ISoO,  and  in  Rankko^t 
Abstract,  No.  12,  1850.     They  are  well  worthy  of  attentive  study.— Ed.]  a 
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extravasation  of  blood,  by  lesion  of  the  capillary  coats ;  absorption  in 
abeyance ;  nutrition  and  function  wholly  perverted.  Structure  changed ; 
texture  softened  and  enlarged.  Suppuration  in  progress ;  and  part  of 
the  texture  breaking  up.  Nothing  healthy,  or  consistent  with  local 
bealtb ;  all  essentially  disease. 


This  state  is  not  at  once  established,  bo  soon  as  the  period  of  incu- 
bation has  passed  away;  but,  as  already  stated,  is  approached  by  a 
process  of  transitioti  more  or  less  gradual.  The  previous  stages  may 
be  either  short  or  protracted,  but  can,  in  no  case,  be  proved  absent. 
When  the  process  is  somewhat  tardy,  its  compound  nature  is  the  more 
distinct.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  vaccine  pustule ;  an  inflammation 
resulting  from  a  poisoned  wound,  and  gradually  attaining  to  its  consum- 
mation. The  exciting  cause  is  applied,  and  for  a  time  seems  to  be  in- 
operative; three  days  commonly  elapse,  without  the  appearance  of 
vascular  excitement;  and  this  la  the  period  of  incubation.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  papular  condition  is  established ;  commencing  with 
simple  excitement,  and  steadily  verging  towards  active  congestion. 
During  the  four  following  days,  the  vencle  is  formed — the  result  of  the 
crescent  second  stage  of  action ;  the  vesicle  at  first  containiDg  a  Berons 
fluid,  which  afterwards  becomes  of  a  more  glutinous  character  oy  exnd»' 

Fig.  9.     0.  Calourleu  globnlti  mdhannt. 

h.  ttlood  dUci,  itill  circuUtiDg. 

c.  Dense,  lUgii&Dt,  homogeneoiu  nu«. 

4.  CoTpotclet  in  OBciU&tor]'  movemtnt,  baoDBing  deUebtd  Oom  tha  inpMMd  mmu. 

f,  iDtenuoulkr  ap&cs. —  William'. 
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tion  of  the  liquor  sanguinis.  On  the  ninth  day,  the  pustular  formation 
is  attained ;  and  not  until  then  has  the  establishment  of  True  Inflam- 
mation been  completed.  Soon  thereafter,  vascular  action  ordinarily 
subsides,  and  the  part  slowly  recovers. 

During  the  morbid  progress,  advancement  is  usually  at  and  from 
the  centre ;  and,  supposing  a  section  made  of  the  inflammatory  disk, 

the  accompanying  diagram  may  conveniently 
illustrate  the  state  of  this  part.  The  outer 
circle  representing  Simple  Vascular  Excite- 
ment, whose  characteristic  eSusion  is  serous ; 
the  second.  Active  Congestion,  with  exuda- 
tion of  plastic  liquor  sanguinis ;  within  the 
inner  circle,  True  Inflammation,  denoted  by 
more  or  less  extravasation  and  destruction  of 
texture,  and  the  formation  of  pus  in  progress. 
Thus,  True  Inflammation,  structurally  con- 
sidered, consists  of  suppuration,  actual  or 
imminent,  surrounded  by  fibrinous  deposit,  and  that  encircled  by  effusion 
of  serum. ^ 

Every  day's  experience  illustrates  this.  In  the  detection  of  deep 
abscess,  for  example,  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  is  found  ocdema- 
tous ;  beneath  this,  a  firm  hardness  is  felt ;  while  within  this,  again,  is 
the  site  of  suppuration. 

It  has  often  been  disputed  whether  Inflammation  is  caused  by  increase 
or  diminution  of  vital  strength  in  the  part — an  excitement  or  a  debility ; 
and  botli  extremes  have  been  tenaciously  held  and  argued.     According 
to  the  preceding  account,  the  fact  may  be  said  to  lie  nearly  midway 
between  the  disputants ;  the  action  being  found  to  commence  with  ex- 
citement, and  probably  with  an  actual  exaltation  of  the  part's  vitality ; 
this,  however,  proving  usually  of  short  duration,  and  succeeded  by 
growing  debility  and  much  ultimate  prostration.     True  inflammation 
having  been  establislied,  vital  power  is  sunk  very  low.     And  what  is 
worse,  from  this  overthrow,  the  part,  once  truly  inflamed,  never  wholly 
recovers,  but  ever  remains  both  more  prone  to  action,  and  less  able  to 
control  it ;  a  fact  which  it  is  of  much  importance  that  both  patient  and 
practitioner  should  bear  in  remembrance. 

Local  Si/mptoms  of  the  Ivfiummatory  Process, 

The  consecutive  changes  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  and 
whose  completion  constitutes  true  inflammation,  are  ordinarily  accom- 
panied and  indicated  by  certain  signs :  redness,  swelling,  heat,  pain, 

'  [The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  the  author  has  adopted  a  yiew  of  this  pmoaM 
'iifferent  from  that  ordinarily  held,  in  this  respect,  Tiz.,  that  he  regards  the  stage  of 
iictual  injlammation  as  characterized  **by  more  or  less  oxtrayasation  and  destruction  of 
texture,  and  the  formation  of  pus  in  progress."  ills  stage  of  **  Active  Con^esiion'*  b 
made  to  include  much  of  what  is  usually,  and  as  we  think,  very  properly,  considered 
AS  actual  inflammation.  For  in  many  organs,  as  in  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  serous  and 
synovial  membranes,  undoubted  and  violent  inflammation  often  exists  without  the  for- 
mation of  pus  at  all.  And  even  on  the  exterior,  suppuration  is  not  always  consequent 
upon  true  inflammation,  at  least  as  this  process  is  usually  understood. — ^Bd.1 
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throbbing,  increased  sensibility,  disorder  of  function,  arrest  and  change 
of  secretion. 

1.  Redness. — The  more  fully  a  part  is  injected  with  blood,  the  redder 
is  its  hue.  An  inflamed  texture,  as  we  have  seen,  has  its  amount  of 
blood  much  increased ;  and  its  colour  is  necessarily  heightened  thereby. 
And  not  only  are  the  vessels  unusually  gorged  with  blood  ;  that  blood 
is  unusually  red ;  much  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  having  moved  on  from 
the  field  of  actual  or  threatened  stagnation,  leaving  the  over-distended 
vessels  filled  chiefly  with  an  agglomeration  of  corpuscles.  The  cause  of 
redness,  then,  is  obvious. 

The  extreme  vascularity  of  certain  parts  when  inflamed,  the  conjunc- 
tiva for  example,  has  been  supposed  to  depend  in  part  on  the  formation 
of  new  vessels.  But  it  is  not  so ;  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  Minute 
capillaries,  in  health,  carrying  the  red  corpuscles  in  but  single  files,  are 
invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye ;  inflamed,  they  are  dilated,  burdened 
with  corpuscles  in  mass,  and  plainly  seen ;  appearing  to  have  grown  up 
suddenly  by  a  new  creation,  but  being  in  truth  only  an  enlargement  of 
texture  previously  existing.  The  formation  of  new  blood-vessels  in 
fibrinous  deposit,  is  a  gradual  and  never  an  immediate  process ;  as  will 
be  explained  in  the  proper  place.  Ultimate  increase  of  vascularization 
is  frequently  connected  with  inflammation ;  but  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  true  inflammatory  crisis,  which  is  adverse  to  all  formation  of  tissue, 
and  is  suppurative  and  destructive. 

The  degree  of  redness  varies  according  to  the  natural  vascularity  of 
the  part,  and  the  amount  of  active  congestion  attending  the  disease  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  degree  of  engorgement,  and  the 
number  of  vessels  which  are  engorged.  It  is  a  famuiar  test  of  the 
violence  of  the  disease,  in  its  early  stage,  to  look  to  the  amount  of 
redness.  And,  again,  we  find  an  inflamed  tendon  less  florid  than  in- 
flamed skin  ;  inflamed  skin  less  red  than  inflamed  mucous  membrane. 

The  tint  varies  according  to  the  character  and  accompaniments  of 
the  action.  A  bright  arterial  red  is  exhibited  by  what  is  acute  and 
sthenic ;  the  chronic  and  asthenic  are  denoted  by  a  dark,  venous,  or 
purple  hue ;  great  attendant  biliary  derangement  gives  a  yellowish-red. 
as  in  bilious  erysipelas. 

The  colour  of  an  inflamed  part  is  usually  modified  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  distended  vessels  almost  always  give  way  ;  and  extra- 
vasation thus  takes  place  into  the  intervascular  spaces.  A  familiar 
instance  of  this  is  known  to  the  physician,  in  the  rusty  sputum  of  pneu- 
monia ;  the  eficct  of  extravasation  into  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lung. 

The  extent  and  form  of  redness  vary ;  sometimes  limited  to  but  & 
spot,  as  in  the  pustule  or  phlegmon ;  sometimes  occupying  a  large 
space,  as  in  erysipelas,  and  in  the  corresponding  affection  of  mucous 
membrane.  Sometimes  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  as  in  erysipelas ;  some- 
times in  lines  or  patches,  as  in  affection  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics. 
Sometimes  gradually  lost  by  diffusion  in  the  surrounding  normal  hue, 
as  in  phlegmon ;  sometimes  carrying  an  abrupt  bright  margin,  as  in  the 
erratic  erythema. 

One  of  the  most  important  characters  of  inflammatory  redness  is  ith 
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slight  liability  to  tudden  remission  or  exacerbation.  Other  redneaB 
may  come  and  go,  as  the  blush  of  shame,  or  the  glow  of  mrmtli ;  but 
that  of  inflammation  is  fixed.  By  the  pressure  of  a  finger  it  nuiy  be 
made  to  disappear  momentarily,  but  the  pale  dimple  is  quickly  filled 
up  and  coloured  as  before ;  all  trace  of  the  touch  almost  instantly 
vanishes,  like  the  paselug  of  breath  from  a  mirror.  The  patient  may 
be  bled  to  syncope,  and  the  general  surface  grow  pale  as  marble ;  bnt 
this  will  not  yet  blanch  the  inflamed  part ;  its  redness  remains  until  the 
action  nhich  caused  it  shall  have  passed  away. 

But  not  only  has  it  no  flitting  tendency ;  it  most  be  eonjointd  iritli 
other  symptoms.  A  crimson  spot  on  the  hectic  cheek  Is  sometimes 
fixed  there,  with  little  or  no  alteration ;  but  there  is  neither  pain  nor 
swelling ;  it  is  not  conjoined  with  other  signs ;  it  is  not  inflammatory. 

2.  Swelling, — Unwonted  accumulation  of  blood  will  alone  occanon 
this  in  the  part  inflaming.     But,  as  a  symptom  of  the  inflammatory 


Fig.  10. 


process,  swelling  is  mainly  caused  by  escape 
"  1  portion  of  the  vascular  contents  into  the 


intervascular  spaces.  The  action  yet  nascent 
the  cfliisioQ  is  chiefly  serous.  In  its  second 
stage,  liquor  sanguinis  exudes,  or  fibrin  more 
or  less  separated  from  its  serum ;  and  this 
fibrin  is  of  high  plasticity.  In  the  third  stage, 
the  fibrinous  deposit  is  continued,  but  of  im- 
paired plasticity ;  with  it  is  mixed  blood,  ez- 
travasated  in  mass,  the  result  of  vascular  le> 
sion;  and  ultimately  purulent  formation  it 
more  or  less  advanced.  So  that,  again  referring  to  the  diagram:— 
Centrally  we  have  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling,  where  there  are  Mood  and 
pus  ;  surrounding  this,  a  dense  and  unyielding  circle,  somewhat  diffiue, 
and  usually  less  prominent  than  the  centre — the  result  of  plastic 
fibrinous  accumulation ;  and  exteriorly  to  both,  a  soft  pitting  oedema, 
more  or  less  extensive,  according  as  the  areolar  tissue  has  been  filled 
by  serous  effusion.  The  combined  result  b 
softening  of  texture,  and  impairment  of  eoh^ 
sion,  as  well  as  enlargement  of  the  part. 

Swelling,  like  redness,  will  not  alone  in^- 
cate  inflammation  ;  it  must  be  conjoined  with 
other  symptoms.  In  simple  oedema,  there  may 
be  much  swelling ;  yet  there  is  nothing  of  the 
inflammatory  process. 

It  is  also  of  gradual  and  recent  formation: 
not  suddenly  developed,  as  is  the  bulging  of  a 
hernia  or  of  a  dislocation,  or  the  Bangnineoas  in- 
filtration immediately  consequent  on  a  blow ;  nor  of  a  tedious  growtli  and 
ancient  origin,  as  is  the  genuine  tumour — fatty,  fibrous,  or  malignanL 

The  tendency  of  swelling  is  beneficial  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
part  affected.  If  this  be  internal,  of  delicate  texture,  and  important  in 
function,  swelling  there  may  prove  in  the  last  degree  injurious*  as  in 

Fig.  10.     Example  of  idQal 


wdliug.     Tongue  gwolleD.  by  gloisitU.— £i 
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Fig.  11. 


the  brain.  Or  ft  part,  itself  comparativelj  of  little  importance,  may  be 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  vhich  is 
of  the  greatest ;  and  enlargement  of  the 
former  may  react  on  the  latter  moat  injuri- 
ously. Swelling  of  the  orbital  areolar  tissue 
will  so  affect  the  eyeball ;  inflammatory 
tumour  of  submucous  tissue  may  fatally 
occlude  a  mucous  outlet — as  the  glottis. 
On  the  other  hand,  swelling  is  usually  a 
fortunate  occurrence,  and  encouraged  as 
such  by  the  surgeon,  if  the  part  be  situated 
externally — as  the  ordinary  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue ;  or  if  it  be  neither  itself  of 
delicate  texture,  nor  endowed  with  function 
essential  to  the  animal  economy,  nor  closely 
connected  with  one  which  is  either  or  both 
— as  the  textures  occupying  the  iatermus- 
cutar  spaces.  The  or er-dlst ended  vessels 
are  relieved  of  part  of  their  harden ;  and 
an  opportunity,  varying  according  to  the 
extent  and  rapidity  of  the  exudation,  is  thus  afforded  them  of  re- 
covering from  debility,  regaining  their  normal  tone,  and  once  more 
seeming  to  control  the  circulation  of  their  contents.  Always  provided, 
however,  the  escape  from  the  vessels,  and  the  yielding  of  the  surround- 
ing texture,  to  receive  what  has  escaped,  advance  consentaneously,  and 
in  harmony. 

Of  this  favourable  kind  are  very  many  of  the  swellings  in  an  inflam- 
ing part,  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to 
deal ;  as  in  erysipelas,  phlegmon,  fractures, 
bruise,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  an  error  inva- 
riably to  regard  the  amount  of  swelling  as 
a  certain  index  to  the  extent  of  mischief; 
nor  ought  even  great  tumescence  to  war- 
rant, of  itself,  a  gloomy  prognosis.  Fur- 
ther, swelling  is  not  to  be  invariably  pre- 
vented, or  opposed  in  its  progress ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  often  to  be  invited  to  the 
part,  and,  when  there,  promoted  in  its  ad- 
vancement; exudation  being  likely  to  re- 
lieve tlic  labouring  vessels.  Besides,  we 
have  seen  that  the  most  prominent  change  effected  in  the  blood,  by  in- 
flammatory action,  is  increase  of  the  proportion  of  fibrin;  and  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  principal  inflammatory  ingredient  in  that  fluid.  If 
much  of  it  be  extruded  from  the  vessels,  either  per  ae  or  along  with  the 

PlR.  II.  Eiampleof  iwsUing  in  BubmneoDitiMue,  producing  ■  fatal  reinlt  b; ocolading 
tha  Klottii.     Acuta  (cdima  glottldlaj    aipoaad  from  babind. — Lwlun. 

Fig,  12.  Granule!  and  granular  matteB,  filliag  up  th«  intarrsMalar  ipaoai,  and 
coaling  the  Tesael  at  a.  Tbi  trangparent  nuclei  at  oella  ma;  bt  aaen  here  and  thare 
amnng  th«  granule*.  Eiample  of  InterTaionUr  depoait.  PlcDtj  of  thii  will  accounl 
taUafaotorilj  for  awalliiig. — BimtiU. 
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serum,  it  were  most  reasonable  to  expect  benefit  from  snch  an  event. 
And  thus  we  may  obtain  another  reason  in  favour  of  swelling  as  a  salu- 
tary occurrence. 

The  exudation  of  plastic  fibrin  will  afterwards  be  seen  to  be  further 
advantageous,  as  constituting  a  most  important  limit  to  the  central  sup- 
puration, when  that  occurs. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  already  apparent  how  the  tendency  of 
swelling  is  prominently  connected  with  the  texture  of  the  part ;  the  less 
yielding,  the  less  favourably  disposed  for  exudation.  The  action  in- 
creasing, so  does  the  escape  of  the  vascular  contents ;  but  should  the 
texture  refuse  to  accommodate  this  growing  addition  to  its  bulk,  there 
arises,  as  it  were,  a  struggle  between  the  unloading  vessels  and  the 
unyielding  part,  the  issue  of  which  is  sure  to  be  disastrous.  It  is  the 
surgeon's  office  to  watch  this,  and  to  either  maintain  or  restore  har> 
mony,  if  possible.  Otherwise,  pressure  from  the  pent-up  exudation 
reacts  disadvantageously  on  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  part ; 
tension  is  soon  accompanied  by  throbbing,  heat,  and  violent  pain ;  the 
morbid  action  has  received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  advances  accordingly. 
Or  the  tightness  of  pressure  thus  caused  may  be  so  great,  as  to  arrest 
altogether  the  circulation  in  the  part,  already  inclined  to  stagnation ; 
so  rendering  gangrene  inevitable. 

Hence  it  is  that  rapid  swelling  in  a  loose  texture  tends  always  to 
relief,  as  in  the  ordinary  areolar  tissue ;  while  swelling  in  that  which 
is  unyielding  requires  both  constant  and  skilful  care,  and  even  then 
does  injury.  Acute  exudation  in  bone,  or  beneath  a  tightly-spread 
fascia,  or  between  bone  and  its  fibrous  periosteum,  are  occurrences 
invariably  severe,  and  prone  to  result  in  destruction  of  texture.  Acute 
action,  with  rapid  exudation  in  and  beneath  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva, 
is  comparatively  harmless ;  while,  in  the  cornea,  the  result  may  be  gan- 
grene. 

3.  IleaL — This  is  a  symptom  seldom  absent,  or  devoid  of  promi- 
nence.     And  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  it  should  be  so,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  source  of  animal  heat  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
changes  efiected  in  the  blood  of  the  capillaries ;  changes  which,  during 
the  inflammatory  process,  are  evidently  carried  on  with  greater  rapidity 
and  energy,  though  in  a  perverted  manner.     From  this  cause,  the  tem- 
perature is  necessarily  elevated  somewhat  above  its  former  and  ordi- 
nary range ;  as  is  apparent  to  the  touch.      But  nerves  of  sensation, 
partaking  in  the  general  disorder  of  the  part,  have,  in  consequence. 
their  functions  excited  and  perverted.     In  truth,  increased  sensibility 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  inflammatory  action.      And  when  with  that  we 
couple  the  circumstance  of  an  unusual  amount  of  changing  blood  giving 
an  actual  elevation  of  temperature,  wo  can  readily  understand  how  the 
patient  should  feel  a  greater  heat  than  the  thermometer  would  indicate. 
The  heat  of  the  inflammatory  process,  therefore,  is  partly  actual,  as  as- 
certained by  the  touch  or  thermometer  ;^  partly  the  result  of  perverted 
nervous  function,  estimated  only  by  the  patient. 

>  The  natural  temperature  of  the  body  Taries  from  98°  to  100°,  at  the  heart  and  on 
the  trunk,  and  is  about  92^  at  the  extremities.  In  parts  inflamed,  the  thermometer  han 
indicated  a  rise  to  101°,  104°,  105°,  and  even  107°,  of  Fahrenheit.— (Article,  Ixflam- 
MATiON,  Cyclopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine ^  p.  788.) 
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The  inflammatory  heat,  like  the  redness  which  is  so  closely  connected 
with  it,  is  seldom  very  transitory ;  and  this  is  an  important  character- 
istic mark.  Blushing  brings  heat  as  well  as  colour ;  but  both  are  eva- 
nescent. 

Heat  must  also  be  conjoined  with  other  symptoms  of  the  perverted 
action.  In  hectic,  there  is  often  a  constant  burning  in  the  hands  and 
feet ;  yet  no  inflammation  is  there. 

4.  Pain. — Of  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action  this  is  pro- 
bably the  most  characteristic.     Yet  pain  is  not  unlikely  to  deceive. 

Nerves  of  sensation,  in  the  part  inflaming,  have,  as  already  stated, 
their  function  excited  and  perverted ;  they  are  compressed  by  the  dis- 
tended vessels,  more  especially  when  lodged  in  the  same  fibrous  sheath ; 
and  such  pressure  is  most  materially  increased  by  the  advancing  exu- 
dation, particularly  if  this  be  situated  in  an  unyielding  texture.  Be- 
sides, at  each  throbbing  impulse  of  the  blood,  the  arterial  vessels,  them- 
selves altered  in  their  coats,  undergo,  not  only  dilatation,  but  elonga- 
tion ;  from  this  the  nervi  vasorum  must,  more  or  less,  suffer,  and  they 
contribute  something  to  the  general  amount  of  pain.  That  pressure  is 
somewhat  concernea  in  producing  the  pain,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  this  symptom  is  invariably  aggravated,  and  chiefly  felt,  when 
compression  of  the  part  inflamed  is  increased — as  by  the  hand  in  peri- 
tonitis, or  by  inspiration  in  pleurisy.  Over  and  above  this,  however, 
there  is  pam  in  inflammatory  action  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
any  mechanical  theory.  The  presence  of  pain  in  erysipelas,  and  its 
absence  in  anasarca;  its  presence  in  peritonitis,  and  its  absence  in 
ascites — under  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  mechanical  conditions — 
show  clearly  that  the  morbid  inflammatory  sensation  must  be  regarded 
as  in  great  part  developed  according  to  a  peculiar  law. 

Such  causes  are  liable  to  vary,  and  so  is  their  result.  Inflammatory 
pain  is  not  uniform,  but  influenced  by  the  intensity  of  the  action  and 
the  nature  of  the  part  affected.  The  higher  and  more  rapid  the  action, 
ccBterU  paribus^  the  greater  the  pain.  Inflammatory  change  in  a  part 
originally  sensitive,  produces  much  more  pain  than  in  one  naturally 
dull — even  although  under  a  less  amount  of  action;  an  erysipelas 
limited  to  the  true  skin,  and  tending  only  to  serous  efiusion,  is  far 
more  painful  than  suppuration  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  As 
formerly  stated,  pain  is  also  modified  according  to  the  power  of  yielding 
in  the  part,  to  accommodate  exudation ;  inflammation  of  bone  is  more 
painful  than  inflammation  of  skin ;  erysipelas  is  more  painful  than  in- 
flammation of  mucous  membrane ;  inflammation  of  serous  and  fibrous 
tissues  is  more  painful  than  either. 

Pain  is  not  always  inflammatory ;  it  may  be  the  attendant  on  spasm, 
or  on  simple  irritation.  The  pain  of  spasm  is  intensely  violent  from 
the  very  outset ;  and,  though  often  abating  more  or  less  during  its  stay, 
seldom  advances  to  a  higher  degree  than  that  with  which  it  began. 
The  pain  of  inflammatory  action,  on  the  contrary,  usually  commences 
with  a  slight  amount,  and  steadily  advances ;  hourly  increasing,  until 
either  the  action  is  subdued,  or  the  part  has  perished  by  gangrene. 
Pain  of  spasm  is  often  relieved  by  pressure ;  at  all  events,  is  not 
aggravated  thereby.     In  inflammation,  pressure,  even  slight,  is  quite 
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intolerable.  In  colic,  a  grateful  sensation  may  be  cansed  by  placing 
weight  upon  the  belly ;  while  in  peritonitis,  the  slightest  touch  is  tor- 
ture. 

In  neuralgia — an  example  of  Irritation — pain  is  severe  at  its  first 
onset,  like  that  of  spasm;  it  remits  much  and  variously  during  its 
course ;  and  often  intermits  wholly,  during  intervals  more  or  less  pro- 
longed. The  pain  of  inflammatory  action  may  remit,  but  only  slightly; 
and  is  never  intermittent.  It  may  disappear  suddenly ;  but  if  so,  is 
not  likely  to  return — the  part  having,  in  all  probability,  ceaaed  to  be 
amenable  to  further  vital  change. 

The  characteristics  of  inflammatory  pain,  then,  are — It  usually  com- 
mences in  a  comparatively  slight  form,  and  steadily  increases ;  it  is 
constant,  until  cither  the  action  resolve  or  the  part  die ;  and  it  is  inva- 
riably aggravated  by  pressure. 

Sudden  disappearance  of  inflammatory  pain  always  excites  sospicion. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  its  ordinary  character ;  which  b,  to  grow  steadily 
as  the  action  advances,  and  to  subside  as  this  recedes.  In  neuralgia, 
excruciating  agony  often  ceases  in  an  instant,  for  some  hours  is  wholly 
absent,  and  then  probably  returns  as  violent  as  before.  Such  is  its 
ordinary  character  and  tendency.  But  it  is  not  so  with  inflammatory 
pain.  On  its  abrupt  cessation,  we  do  not  dream  of  a  mere  remission  of 
its  cause ;  but  suspect,  and  too  often  with  truth,  that  the  part  is  no 
longer  capable  of  sensation,  and  has  lapsed  into  gangrene.  For  ex- 
ample, a  portion  of  bowel  is  acutely  inflamed,  connected  with  hernial 
protrusion  or  not ;  the  pain  is  excruciating ;  on  a  sudden  it  ceases,  and 
the  patient  gratefully  expresses  his  relief,  and  thinks  he  is  better,  per- 
haps safe ;  the  surgeon,  on  the  contrary,  is  alarmed,  and  looks  to  the 
pulse,  the  surface,  and  the  face ;  he  finds  them  feeble,  cold  and  clammy, 
and  collapsed ;  the  part  has  mortified. 

In  infiammatory  action,  pain  is  sometimes  absent,  or,  as  it  were, 
latent.  An  acute  abscess  may  have  formed  in  a  limb  previously  para- 
lytic, deprived  of  sensation  as  well  as  motion ;  and  the  patient's  atten- 
tion may  have  been  scarcely  attracted  to  the  part,  by  the  perception  of 
aught  unusual.  Or  injury  of  a  limb  has  been  accompanied  with  affec- 
tion of  the  brain,  inducing  coma,  perhaps  long  continued ;  in  the  limb 
infiammation  may  be  advancing  destructively,  yet  pain  is  neither  felt 
nor  evinced  by  the  sufierer.  In  such  cases,  the  surgeon  has  to  feel  for 
his  patient ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  pain,  he  should  be  unusually  atten- 
tive to  the  other  symptoms  of  local  disorder. 

Pain  sometimes  may  be  termed  sympathetic  ;  referred  to  a  part  at  a 
distance  from  that  in  which  the  inflammation  resides.  Such  a  part  is 
either  connected  intimately,  by  function,  with  the  other ;  or  it  contains 
the  terminal  expansion  of  nerves,  whose  trunks  pass  through  or  near 
the  inflammation.  Thus  we  may  have  suppuration  in  the  hip-joint, 
causing  infinitely  less  pain  in  that  articulation  than  in  the  region  of  the 
knee ;  abscess  of  the  liver  producing  pain  in  the  shoulder ;  inflammation 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  causing  pain  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  practitioner  bear  this  in  remem- 
brance ;  otherwise  he  may  be  leeching  the  knee,  instead  of  the  hip ; 
rubbing  the  shoulder,  instead  of  attacking  the  liver ;  looking  for  the 
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outbreak  of  a  gonorrhoea,  instead  of  opposing  a  renal  malady,  which  is 
soon  to  bring  life  into  imminent  peril. 

Pain  is  of  itself  a  formidable  thing ;  if  intense  and  constant,  certain 
to  exhaust  the  powers  of  life :  and,  in  consequence,  in  many  inflamma- 
tions it  must  be  overcome  at  whatever  cost.  Also,  when  the  part 
inflamed  is  an  internal  organ,  immediately  connected  with  the  ganglionic 
system  of  nerves,  the  pain  is  of  a  peculiarly  depressing  nature,  and 
highly  dangerous  by  continuance.  But,  ordinarily,  the  attendance  of 
pain  on  inflammation  may  be  viewed  rather  as  of  a  salutary  tendency. 
Were  the  action  painless,  practitioner  and  patient  might  be  unaware 
either  of  its  existence  or  of  its  extent,  until  too  late  to  save  texture, 
function,  or  even  life. 

When  inflammation  is  the  result  of  direct  application  of  an  exciting 
cause,  as  wound,  heat  or  acrid  substance,  pain  usually  precedes  the  vas- 
cular action ;  an  immediate  effect  on  the  nerves  of  sensation.  This  may 
continue,  more  or  less,  and  become  merged  in  the  inflammatory  pain ; 
or  it  may  soon  cease,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  incu- 
bation comparatively  free.  Such  pain  is  also  not  without  its  use,  lead- 
ing to  precautionary  and  preventive  measures— -often  more  valuable  than 
the  curative. 

5.  Throbbing. — This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  obstructed  circulation 
in  the  part ;  and  does  not  occur,  at  least  to  any  extent,  until  the  action 
has  reached  the  period  of  sanguineous  stagnation.  Expose  the  femoral 
artery,  and  its  play  seems  even  and  gentle ;  but  place  a  ligature  around 
it,  and  on  the  instant  the  blood  beats  tumultuously  on  the  cardiac  aspect, 
as  if  angrily  labouring  to  overcome  the  obstructing  cause.  The  inflam- 
matory process  begun,  the  arterial  trunks  in  the  neighbourhood  seem  to 
act  with  unwonted  energy  in  bringing  down  the  increased  supply,  as  yet 
free  in  its  course ;  this  may  be  lelt  by  the  observer,  and  also  by  the 
patient,  but  is  often  unappreciated  by  the  latter ;  and  the  sensation  of 
throbbing  is  then  either  absent  or  slight.  But  when,  with  an  increased 
supply,  there  is  also  obstruction  to  its  direct  transmission,  a  threefold 
energy  seems  to  be  demanded  of  the  arteries ;  in  bringing  an  unusual 
load,  propelling  it  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  struggling  against  the 
obstruction  which  lies  directly  in  the  way.  Such  action  is  felt  by  the 
patient,  and  that  distinctly.  Throbbing  is  thus  readily  accounted  for 
in  the  part,  and  in  the  arterial  trunks  leading  to  it ;  the  amount  varying 
according  to  the  degree  of  obstruction,  and  the  intensity  of  the  action 
which  has  produced  it;  also  modified  by  the  texture  of  the  part 
affected. 

Experience  teaches  that  when  there  is  much  throbbing  attendant  on 
the  inflammatorv  process,  suppuration  is  likely  to  ensue.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  this  should  be  the  case,  in  a  part  with  its  direct  circula- 
tion much  depressed,  and  its  collateral  current  much  increased,  with 
exudation  copious,  and  extravasation  by  lesion  imminent.  Throbbing 
and  a  tendencv  to  suppuration  depend  on  the  same  cause. 

Throbbing  is  painful;  at  each  pulse  the  patient's  sufferings  are 
increased.  It  is  then  that  the  nerves,  already  tightened  in  their  place 
by  the  circumjacent  exudation,  are  most  severely  compressed ;  and  it 
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is  then  that  the  vascular  coats,  themselves  disordered,  are  stretched  as 
well  as  dilated. 

6.  Disorder  of  Functional  Sensibility. — This  is  the  result  of  perverted 
nervous  function.  The  eye,  when  sound,  bears  a  flood  of  light  with 
impunity ;  inflaming,  it  winces  under  the  faintest  ray  shot  directly  upon 
it.  The  skin,  in  its  healthy  state,  bears  much  manipulation ;  in  erysi- 
pelas, the  slightest  touch  is  resented.  The  stomach  in  health  neither 
rejects  food,  nor  does  sensation  of  discomfort  indicate  the  presence  of 
food;  yet  the  same  organ,  becoming  inflamed,  is  intolerant  of  the 
simplest  ingcsta.  The  bladder  ordinarily  awaits  its  full  distension  by 
urine ;  in  cystitis  the  smallest  accumulation  is  expelled  with  urgency. 

Obviously,  this  is  also  a  wise  and  beneficial  arrangement.  Rest,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  whereby  inflammation 
may  be  met  and  subdued ;  and  intolerance  of  function  is  of  use,  not  only 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  rest,  but  also  to  compel  its  adoption.  How 
lamentably  destructive  might  not  inflammation  prove,  were  it  unaccom- 
panied by  pain  and  increased  sensibility ! 

7.  Disorder  of  Functional  Activity  invariably  attends,  more  or  less, 
on  the  inflammatory  process ;  the  degree  of  disorder  usually  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  action.  From  the  beginning,  function  is 
depressed ;  and  probably  is  ultimately  arrested,  in  that  part  where  the 
true  inflammatory  crisis  has  been  attained — the  blood  stagnating,  and 
structural  change  fairly  established.  On  subsidence  of  the  action, 
function  is  resumed ;  but  when  resumed,  it  is  for  some  time  more  per- 
verted than  previous  to  its  arrest;  and  slowly  if  ever  returns  to  its 
pristine  and  normal  character. 

The  stomach,  inflaming,  fails  in  its  duty  as  a  digestive  or^n ;  the 
kidney,  as  an  uropoietic ;  the  bladder,  as  a  receptacle  of  urine ;  the 
brain,  as  an  organ  of  sense  and  intellect ;  a  muscle  or  bone  as  an  organ 
of  locomotion ;  an  artery  or  vein,  as  an  organ  of  circulation ;  an  eye  or 
ear,  as  an  organ  of  special  sense. 

In  secreting  membranes,  there  is  apparently  an  abnormal  activity  of 
function  in  the  beginning  of  inflammatory  action ;  but  this  is  truly  a 
perversion  rather  than  an  increase  of  function.  For  example,  in  gonor- 
rhoea, the  ordinary  mucous  secretion  is  at  first  augmented,  probably  in  a 
diluted  form,  containing  an  unusual  amount  of  serum ;  then  it  grows 
less  copious  and  more  glutinous,  the  liquor  sanguinis  contributing  more 
to  its  formation  ;  by  and  by  it  changes  still  more,  and  has  a  puriform 
or  milky  appearance;  and  soon  it  is  altogether  arrested,  the  dry 
mucous  lips  then  bearing  more  redness,  swelling,  pain,  and  heat 
than  before.  But  true  acute  inflammation  cannot  long  persist  with- 
out inducing  either  ulceration  or  gangrene ;  the  action  gradually  de- 
clines, and  the  part  is  moist  again;  at  first,  perhaps,  blood  escapes, 
or  this  may  happen  previous  to  declension ;  then  comes  suppuration, 
real  or  apparent ;  then  the  glutinous  and  the  serous  fluids  once  more ; 
and  ultimately  the  settling  down  to  the  ordinary  mucous  secretion.  Or 
malapraxis  may  carry  the  illustration  a  step  further,  by  repetition.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  disease,  while  matter  is  flowing  in  profusion  from 
the  orifice,  an  intensely  strong  injection  is  applied — not  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver ;  the  discharge  is  speedily  arrested ;   but  the  disease  is  not 
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cured ;  for  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation  are  aggravated,  and  the 
discharge  reappears  more  copious  and  inveterate  than  before.  The 
action  had  begun  to  decline ;  but  the  ill-advised  remedy  acting  as  afresh 
exciting  cause,  brought  back  the  true  inflammatory  crisis. 

Extension  of  the  Infiammatory  Process. 

The  inflammatory  process  may  extend,  1.  By  Continuity  of  the  in- 
flaming texture ;  and  certain  textures  are  peculiarly  prone  to  such  ex- 
tension— as  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  an  inflammation  of  skin,  the  result  of  injury,  at  first  a  mere 
pustule,  spreading  continuously  into  an  erysipelas.  And  perverted  vas- 
cular action,  at  first  limited  to  one  portion  of  mucous  membrane,  often 
quickly  spreads  over  a  large  space  of  the  same  tissue ;  from  the  fauces 
to  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  bronchiae ;  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
oesophagus ;  from  the  stomach  to  the  bowels ;  from  the  vagina  to  the 
urethra ;  from  the  urethra  to  the  bladder. 

2.  By  Contiguity  ;  the  texture  successively  involved,  not  being  con- 
tinuous, but  connected  by  juxtaposition ;  and  usually,  the  more  loose 
the  intervening  texture,  the  greater  the  facility  of  extension.  In 
neglected  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  the  action  commencing  in  the  surface 
may  soon  reach  bone  and  joint ;  inflammatory  action  in  a  mucous  mem- 
brane often  induces  abscess  on  its  exterior,  as  in  the  case  of  the  urethra ; 
action,  originating  in  the  envelope  of  an  organ,  may  pervade  the  organ 
itself. 

The  more  rapid  the  attainment  to  the  true  inflammatory  crisis  in  the 
part  first  attacked,  the  more  likelv  is  the  action  to  extend,  and  that 
quickly,  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  its  advance  is  unopposed 
by  attendant  change  of  structure.  In  the  formation  of  an  ordinary 
acute  abscess,  the  progress  is  gradual ;  and  the  central  portion  truly 
inflamed  is  surrounded  not  only  by  serous  efiusion,  but  by  a  mass  of 
dense  fibrinous  deposit,  filling  up,  and  as  it  were,  fortifying  the  pre- 
vious loose  tissue,  and  exerting  a  restraining  influence  on  both  the  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  and  the  difi'usion  of  its  products.  In  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  on  the  contrary,  the  crisis  is  much  more  speedily  attained, 
there  is  no  such  salutary  barrier,  the  surrounding  texture  remains  open 
both  to  extension  of  inflammation  and  to  difi'use  infiltration  of  matter. 
The  consequent  mischief  is  great  and  often  irreparable.  The  limiting 
fibrin  is  either  not  deposited ;  or,  as  more  frequently  is  the  case,  the 
exudation  is  of  an  aplastic  kind. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given  of  the  advantage  derived  from 
true  inflammation  being  preceded  by  active  congestion ;  suppuration 
being  surrounded  and  limited  by  plastic  fibrinous  deposit.  Often  the 
texture  and  efiiciency  of  an  internal  organ  are  thus  saved ;  often  an 
irruption  of  pus  into  an  internal  cavity  is  prevented,  which  otherwise 
would  have  endangered  life,  either  by  compression  of  some  neighbouring 
part,  or  by  violent  inflammation  of  the  cavity's  lining  membrane. 

3.  Extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  may  be  Remote — that  is, 
the  part  secondarily  involved  is  at  a  distance  from  the  original  site  oi' 
action  ;  and  the  intervening  parts  are  unaffected.  This  may  be  effected 
by  1,  the  Blood.     This  fluid,  as  formerly  seen,  emerges  from  the  in- 
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flaming  part,  changed,  as  from  a  laboratory ;  and  circulating  thos  altered 
to  other  and  distant  parts,  may  itself  become  the  exciting  canse  of  per- 
verted vascular  action  there.  Purulent  formations — in  fact,  nnnsnally 
rapid  and  acute  abscesses — occurring  in  certain  forms  of  phlebitis,  at  a 
distance  from  the  affected  vein,  may  be  thus  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  2.  By  the  agency  of  Absorption.  A  part  is  inoculated  by  a  hurt- 
ful virus,  and  inflammation  results  in  the  wound  ;  besides,  a  portion  of 
the  virus  has  been  carried  on  by  absorption,  not  only  contaminating 
the  system,  and  so  establishing  constitutional  disorder,  but  also  lighting 
fresh  fires  in  its  inward  track — it  may  be  while  the  conducting  apparatus 
is  almost  or  altogether  unscathed.  Thus  a  poisoned  wound  of  the  finger 
causes  first  superficial  paronychia,  and  then  glandular  abscess  of  the 
axilla,  often  without  apparent  affection  of  the  intervening  lymphatics. 
When  they  suffer,  the  case  is  plainly  an  example  of  continuous  as  well 
as  of  remote  extension.  3.  By  Nervous  agency.  By  this,  sympathy 
of  function  is  maintained  between  distant  parts  in  health  ;  by  the  same 
agency,  sympathy  of  action  may  be  established  in  disease.  Thus,  mor- 
bidly as  well  as  ordinarily,  the  uterus  is  found  sympathizing  with  the 
mamma ;  the  testicle  with  the  urethra ;  the  kidney  with  the  bladder. 

Appearances  of  the  Blood, 

But  the  disease  extends  not  only  from  one  part  to  another ;  it  also 
spreads  from  a  part  to  the  system.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  local  irritation  which  produces  the  increased  vascular  ex- 
citement, may  be  extended  through  the  nervous  system  to  the  centre  of 
the  circulation:  so  producing  constitutional  disturbance,  or  infiammatoiy 
fever  (p.  49). 

But  besides,  the  blood,  we  have  seen,  undergoes  serious  change  in 
the  inflaming  part ;  and  by  a  constant  succession  of  such  changes,  the 
whole  fluid  comes  at  length  to  be  altered,  almost  to  the  same  extent  as 
that  portion  of  it  which  has  just  emerged  from  the  seat  of  local  action. 
In  a  case  of  decided  and  advanced  inflammation,  draw  blood  directly 
from  the  part,  as  well  as  at  a  great  distance  from  it ;  and  the  two  floicb 
will  be  found  exhibiting  nearly  the  same  characters  of  change.  Coa- 
gulation is  slow,  and  results  in  a  clot  unusually  dense ;  surrounded  by 
serum,  which  is  apparently  increased  in  quantity,  because  thoroughly 
squeezed  out  of  the  solid  matter.  In  the  clot,  the  fibrin  and  colourless 
"  lymph  globules,*'  increased  both  in  quantity  and  in  tendency  to  aggre- 
gation, go  together ;  separating  from  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  pro- 
bably diminished  in  number,  but  have  also  their  tendency  to  cohesion 
augmented.  The  red  corpuscles  occupy  the  lower  plane,  by  reason  of 
their  greater  specific  gravity ;  the  fibrin  and  colourless  corpuscles  keep 
the  surface,  which  accordingly  becomes  of  a  yellowish  hue ;  and  to  sach 
blood  the  term  "buffed"  is  ordinarily  applied.  But  the  increased 
aggregation  in  the  fibrin  not  only  leads  to  separation  from  the  red 
corpuscles ;  it  causes  contraction  of  the  buffy  or  fibrinous  layer.  The 
contraction  being  centripetal,  the  circumference  of  that  layer  leaves 
gradually  the  sides  of  the  recipient  vessel ;  the  weight  of  tne  general 
clot  at  the  same  time  drags  on  the  centre,  occasioning  a  hollowing  of 
the  fibrinous  surface ;  and  the  blood  is  said,  in  consequence,  to  be  both 
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"  buffed  and  cupped."  The  coagnlum  is  usually  of  the  form  of  an  oval,  ^ 
truncated  at  both  extremities ;  with  jts  base  broader  than  the  top,  and  ' 
ofteu  adherent  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  When  slightly  buffed,  the 
clot  is  usuallv  cylindrical,  and  floating. 

Such  are  the  appearances  of  inflammatory  blood  drawn  in  maea.  If 
it  be  taken  in  a  full  stream,  into  a  deep  vessel,  exposed  to  warmth,  these 
appearances  are  favoured :  a  tiny  trickling  stream,  a  shallow  vessel, 
and  exposure  to  cold,  are,  on  the  contrary,  unfavourable  to  their  occur- 
rence. Also,  at  different  times  of  bleeding,  and  even  of  the  same 
bleeding,  such  characteristics  may  vary ;  the  portion  first  drawn  m&y 
be  neither  buffed  nor  cupped,  while  that  which  flows  last  is  both,  and 
intensely  so.  When  the  blood  b  but  slightly  changed,  it  is  said  to  be 
Sizy. 

These  characters  appear  to  result  from  an  increased  tendency  to 
aggregation  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  seen  by  the  microscope 
to  collect  themselves  into  rolls ;  clinging  together  with  great  tenacity, 
and  imparting  in  consequence  a  granular  appearance  to  a  thin  layer, 
even  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye.  It  is  probable  that  subsidence  of 
the  globules  in  inflammatory  blood,  so  as  to  form  the  buffy  coat^  is 
much  promoted  by  this  change  in  the  mode  of 
their  arrangement;  as  well  as  by  the  slow 
coagulation  already  adverted  to. 

The  appreciation  of  these  characters  by 
the  unaided  eye,  in  a  thin  layer — as  on  the 
point  of  the  lancet,  or  on  a  plate — is  very 
important  in  practice.  We  may  be  very 
anxious  to  know,  whether  blood  will  present 
the  inflammatory  characters  or  not ;  and  yet 
the  case  may  be  one  of  such  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty, as  to  make  us  very  unwilling  to  encoun* 
ter  the  risk  of  taking  away  blood  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity  unnecessarily.  Such  risk 
need  not  bo  run  ;  a  drop  suEGces. 

But  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  the 
buffed  appearance  is  not,  of  itself,  a  sure  indication  of  inflammation. 
It  may  be  seen  in  blood  drawn  from  chlorotic,'  as  well  as  from  pregnant 
females ;  from  patients  affected  by  sanguineous  plethora,  or  from  any 
one  whose  circnlation  has  been  much  accelerated,  as  by  violent  exercise ; 
and,  in  the  horse,  it  is  the  ordinary  state  of  the  blood.     On  the  other 

I  Arrsngement  of  Sbria  to  constitule  the  'isaSj  coal,  does  not  depend  bo  tnnch  on 
Mlual  Increase  of  the  Bbrin,  as  on  its  proportional  excess  over  the  red  corpuscles.  In 
cbloTosis,  the  latter  are  Tei;  much  ditninuhed  in  quantit;,  while  fibrin  maj  be  tolera. 
bl;'  abundant 

The  slmpl;  febrile  condition  Is  not  capable  of  eetablishing  suob  praportional  Mcess 
of  Bbrin;  a  local  iDflammation  must  be  present.  Thnt  ia  the  taboratorj  whence  the 
change  Ibbum  ;  without  it,  ai  In  ordinarj  ferer,  fibrin  is  deficient  both  actnaU;  and  r«- 
latiielj. 

Fig.  13.  MicTOSCopia  diaEram  showing  the  reticatated  arrangement  of  the  corpus- 
cles In  infiamnintorj  blood.  In  the  upper  part,  normal  ordinary  aggregation  is  shown 
in  CDUlrnst.—  Wharton  J-tt't.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  aurgical  Jonrnal,  October  1843, 
p.  SOU. 
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hand,  we  know  that  an  active  and  most  serious  inflammation  may  be 
present,  while  in  the  blood  the  ordinary  inflammatory  characters  can 
be  but  faintly  traced.  These  are  but  the  exceptions,  however ;  yet 
exceptions  all-important  to  the  practitioner;  inasmuch  as,  while  the 
presence  of  the  bufiy  coat  alone  will  not  warrant  him  in  reckless 
expenditure  of  blood,  neither  will  its  absence,  during  urgency  of  other 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  withholding  the 
lancet. 

Again : — ^both  the  bufied  and  cupped  appearances  vary  according  to 
the  texture  involved.  Perverted  vascular  action  in  the  fibrous  tissue,  as 
in  rheumatism,  invariably  presents  a  high  degree  of  change  (p.  75) ; 
while  a  much  more  formidable  action  may  be  advancing  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  an  internal  organ,  the  change  of  whose  blood  is  comparatively 
trivial.  The  inflammatory  process  affecting  a  serous  membrane  gives 
much  of  the  huffy  coat ;  less  will  come  from  a  higher  action  in  a  mucous 
expansion. 

In  consequence  of  inflammation,  then,  we  have  an  unusually  active 
circulation  of  a  deteriorated  fluid  throughout  the  system ;  and  it  need 
not  surprise  us  to  find  the  important  vital  organs  impaired  in  function 
accordingly.  All  are  more  or  less  disordered ;  and  the  state  of  Fever 
is  established  (p.  49). 

Causes  of  tlie  Inflammatory  Process. 

These  have  been  divided  into,  1.  Predisposing;  2.  Exciting;  3. 
Proximate.  But  as  the  last  is  really  the  thing  itself — the  phenomena 
of  the  action  already  considered — we  have  to  do  only  with  the  first 
two. 

I.  Predisposing  Causes. — These  may  act  through  the  general  system, 
or  directly  on  the  part  itself,  or  in  both  ways.  1.  Unwonted  excita- 
bility may  reside  in  a  part  or  in  the  system,  by  exaltation  of  the  nervous 
function.  When  occurring  locally,  it  manifestly  predisposes  to  the 
inflammatory  process,  whose  first  movement  is  an  impression  made  on 
the  nerves  by  the  exciting  cause.  By  strained  use,  for  instance,  the 
eye  has  its  sensibility  exalted,  and  the  induction  of  ophthalmia  is 
favoured.  2.  Plethora  may  be  general  or  local.  The  former — either 
the  result  of  original  temperament,  or  casually  induced,  as  by  excess  in 
diet — may,  by  the  abundance  of  material  which  it  supplies,  favour 
increased  flow  of  this  to  any  particular  part,  and  so  facilitate  the  induc- 
tion of  inflammatory  action.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  act  so 
often,  or  so  much,  in  this  manner  as  is  generally  imagined.  The  blood 
itself  is  not  predisposed ;  its  red  globules  are  in  excess,  not  the  fibrin. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  local  plethora — that  is,  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  a  part — however  induced,  predisposes,  and  that 
strongly,  to  the  inflammatory  process ;  whose  first  movement,  after  the 
nervous  impression,  is  this  very  sanguineous  determination.  Increased 
and  sustained  use  of  a  part — as  of  the  eye,  kidney,  liver — both  heightens 
its  sensibility,  and  brings  to  it  a  determination  of  blood;  and  thus  doubly 
predisposes  to  inflammatory  action.  It  is  familiar  to  all  how  every 
organ  thus  exercised  is  prone  to  be  inflamed. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  local  plethora,  with  the  disposition 
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to  perverted  vascular  action  which  it  engenders,  has  an  important  rela- 
tion to  age.  In  infancy  and  childhood,  the  brain  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
suffer ;  in  adolescence,  towards  puberty,  the  pulmonary  organs ;  in  the 
adult,  the  abdomen. 

3.  Debility^  general  and  local.  This  is  by  far  the  most  prolific  class 
of  predisposing  causes.  A  vital  power  or  strength  resides  inherently  in 
the  system,  and  in  parts  of  that  system,  whereby  morbid  action^  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  an  exciting  cause,  is  either  resisted  success- 
fully and  averted,  or,  when  commenced,  is  controlled  and  modified. 
The  greater  the  impairment  of  this  vital  power,  the  more  prone  are 
system  and  part  to  the  occurrence  of  disease.  Inflammatory  action 
tnus  often  predisposes  indirectly  to  inflammatory  action.  A  part  in- 
flamed, we  formerly  saw,  has  its  vital  power  impaired,  and  never  wholly 
recovers  in  this  respect ;  it  remains  weak,  and  consequently  predisposed 
to  recurrence  of  the  action  ;  sure  to  be  overcome  by  even  a  slight  ex- 
citing cause,  whose  stimulus  it  could  previously  have  borne  with  impu- 
nity. Bad  food,  air,  and  clothing ;  intemperance ;  excessive  and 
habitual  exertion  of  mind  or  body ;  excessive  and  habitual  evacuations  ; 
previous  disease,  and  often  the  treatment  necessary  for  its  removal — 
are  other  familiar  examples  of  causes  of  debility,  and  consequently  of 
predisposition  to  inflammatory  action. 

Predisposing  causes  may  be  combined.  An  eye,  for  instance,  may 
have  a  determination  of  blood  towards  it,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
sensibility  has  been  exalted  by  unwonted  exercise  of  function ;  by  a 
previous  inflammatory  action,  the  part  is  weak ;  and  by  confinement, 
bad  air  or  food,  sustained  mental  exercise,  or  all  together,  the  frame 
also  is  debilitated.  A  part  thus  unfortunately  situated  can  scarcely 
avoid  a  high  and  injurious  action,  if  directly  excited  thereto. 

II.  Exciting  Causes, — Those  which  directly  induce  the  morbid  action. 
The  more  prominent  may  be  shortly  mentioned  in  detail.  1.  Ordinary 
Irritants  ;  as  acids,  alkalies,  many  salts,  alcohol,  turpentine ;  acting  by 
direct  stimulus,  on  both  nervous  and  vascular  systems  of  the  part. 
2.  Wounds^  and  other  mechanical  injuries,  require  a  certain  amount  of 
vascular  action  for  their  cure  ;  not  unfrequently  that  action  is  by  cir- 
cumstances carried  beyond  what  is  simply  salutary,  and  prolonged  into 
true  inflammation  ;  suppuration  is  established ;  and  the  process  of  heal- 
ing is  delayed,  until  the  action  shall  have  again  subsided  from  the  in- 
flammatory acme.  3.  Lodgment  of  foreign  bodies.  A  wound,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  not  unlikely  to  inflame  ;  and  if  it  contain  extra- 
neous matter,  which  is  not  removed,  inflammation  is  inevitable — 
the  result  of  prolonged  application  of  stimulus.  4.  Pressure^  in  like 
manner,  is  a  prolonged  stimulus ;  if  slight,  the  absorbent  system  may 
be  chiefly  excited,  causing  simple  absorption  ;  if  severe  as  well  as  sus- 
tained, the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  suffer  also ;  inflammation  is 
produced,  and  may  cause  ulceration  or  even  gangrene.  5.  Heat  is  a 
most  powerful  agent.  Extreme,  it  may  at  once  reduce  the  part  to  the 
condition  of  a  dead  eschar ;  applied  more  leniently,  it  proves  a  stimulus 
to  both  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  inducing  perverted  action  of  the  latter, 
which  may  vary  from  simple  excitement  to  the  most  intense  inflamma- 
tion.    6.  Cold^  considerable  and  sustained,  may  act  as  an  excitant  of 
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inflammatory  action,  either  on  the  part  itself,  whose  temperatare  is 
diminished,  or  on  some  other  part  at  a  distance.  (1.)  At  a  distance. 
Gold  is  applied  to  the  feet  and  legs,  or  to  a  large  part  of  the  general 
surface.  Circulation  is  enfeebled  there,  as  shown  bj  the  pale  and 
shrunken  integument.  The  blood,  instead  of  being  equally  distriboted 
over  the  body,  is  pent  up  within,  and  overloads  the  internal  organs ;  one 
of  these — the  lungs,  for  example — is  more  burdened,  or  more  susceptible 
than  the  others ;  it  has  obtained  the  first  vascular  move  for  the  inflam- 
matory process ;  that  process  is  begun  and  advances.  (2.)  On  the  part 
itself ;  not  by  the  first  cfibct  of  cold,  but  by  reaction  following  upon 
this.  While  decrease  of  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  part,  compa- 
ratively little  blood  circulates  therein,  its  nervous  infiuence  is  depressed, 
and  all  vital  power,  as  well  as  action,  is  enfeebled.  On  withdrawal  of 
the  cold's  influence,  blood  rushes  back  to  the  comparatively  empty 
capillaries  ;  nervous  agency  is  restored,  with  a  tingling ;  simple  vascular 
excitement,  or  in  other  words,  the  first  stage  towards  inflammation  is 
at  once  established,  and  that  in  a  part  whose  vital  power  has  just  before 
been  impaired,  and  which,  consequently,  is  but  little  able  to  resist  or 
control  the  action  so  commenced ;  this  advances  comparatively  unop- 
posed, and  the  part  may  fall  an  easy  prey  to  inflammation.  The  onset 
of  inflammatory  action  will  of  course  be  more  rapid  and  severe,  if  the 
cold  be  not  merely  removed,  but  heat,  friction,  or  other  stimuli,  at  the 
same  time  applied.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious,  yet  there  are  few 
practices  more  common ;  grave  inflammation  is  rendered  inevitable. 
7.  Atmospheric  change  may  prove  either  predisposing  or  exciting  ;  the 
former,  when  exposure  is  general  and  habitual — usually  associated  with 
habits  of  intemperance  ;  the  latter,  when  exposure  is  partial  and  sudden. 
It  is  familiar  to  all  how  often  inflaming  throats,  eyes,  lungs,  and  joints, 
are  attributable  to  casual  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissitude.  The 
modus  operandi  is  similar  to  what  has  just  been  explained  in  regard  to 
cold.  8.  Undue  exercise  of  function^  in  like  manner,  may  either  pre- 
dispose or  excite ;  according  as  it  is  habitual,  or  casual  and  excessive. 
It  operates  by  inducing  local  plethora,  at  the  same  time  exalting  sensi- 
bility; not  only  inviting  the  action,  but  giving  the  first  move  in  its 
advance.  9.  Vitiated  secretion  acts  as  a  direct  communicator  of  irrita- 
tion; (1.)  From  one  part  to  another,  in  the  same  patient,  as  tears  to 
the  check ;  or  discharge  from  the  rectum  and  vagina,  to  the  cleft  of 
the  nates.  (2.)  From  one  patient  to  another ;  as  gonorrhocal  discharge, 
from  the  urethra,  acting  on  the  conjunctiva,  or  on  the  genital  organs. 
(3.)  From  the  lower  animals  to  man ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  vaccine 
virus,  and  glanders.  10.  Retention  of  the  ordinary  secretion  of  an 
organ,  tends  to  inflammatory  action  ;  retention  of  urine  may  be  followed 
by  cystitis;  distension  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  by  fistula  lachrvmalis. 
Secretion,  when  healthy,  is  no  stimulus  to  the  part ;  but,  when  changed 
in  quantity,  quality,  or  in  both,  it  may  become  so. 

The  inflammatory  process  may  occur  without  any  apparent  or  assign- 
able exciting  cause.     It  is  then  said  to  be  spontaneous  or  idiopathie. 

Duration  and  Character  of  the  Inflammatory  Process, 

Generally  speaking,  rapidity  of  progress  and  intensity  of  action  are 
phrases  nearly  synonymous.     Sometimes  the  process  is  very  gradual  in 
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its  advancement ;  requiring,  as  in  the  example  of  the  vaccine  pustule, 
formerly  adduced,  eight  or  nine  days  for  its  completion ;  and  many 
actions  are  yet  more  protracted.  After  a  wound,  or  other  mechani- 
cal injury,  the  process  is  usually  complete,  and  suppuration  esta- 
blished, by  the  second  or  third  day.  One  day,  or  less,  suffices  for  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration  in  many  cases  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 
And  the  secondary  abscesses  attendant  on  phlebitis,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  are  begun  and  completed  within  a  very  few  hours. 

Progress  varies,  as  to  time  and  character,  according  to — 1.  The 
Structure  of  the  part  afiFected.  The  more  highly  organized,  vascular, 
and  endowed  with  nervous  energy,  the  more  rapid  and  intense  the 
action — cceteris  paribus.  2.  Situation  of  the  part.  The  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  circulation,  the  more  disposed  to  rapidity  and  severity  of 
action.  3.  State  of  the  part.  When  vital  power  has  been  impaired, 
by  previous  disease  or  other  debilitating  cause,  the  part  is  prone  to 
assume  inflammatory  action ;  and  this  invariably  tends  to  a  speedy  and 
unfavourable  issue.  All  adventitious  structures,  also,  being  of  low  or- 
ganization and  vitally  weak,  soon  yield  before  the  inflammatory  process. 
4.  Temperament  of  the  patient.  The  sanguine  temperament  favours 
both  rapidity  and  intensity ;  in  the  nervous,  action  is  readily  induced, 
but  is  prone  to  assume  the  mild  and  chronic  form ;  the  phlegmatic  is 
unfavourable  to  occurrence,  rapidity,  and  intensity.  5.  DiatheBis 
plainly  modifies  action,  both  in  its  occurrence  and  character  ;  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  scrofulous  and  rheumatic  afi*ections  (pp.  63  and  74). 
6.  Age.  In  childhood  and  infancy,  vascular  action  is  both  likely  and 
acute  ;  often  its  progress  is  fatally  rapid.  In  adolescence,  its  general 
character  is  also  acute ;  easily  induced ;  but  not  so  apt  to  end  disas- 
trously, there  being  usually  enough  of  vital  power  to  maintain  control. 
Then,  too,  by  reason  of  habitual  activity  in  the  nutritive  function,  action 
is  usually  attended  by  copious  exudation  of  the  more  solid  kind ;  either 
fibrinous  or  albuminous — plasma  or  tubercle — according  to  the  power 
and  disposition  of  the  system.  In  adult  life,  action  is  probably  less 
easily  induced,  but  is  generally  acute,  and  is  apt  to  prove  formidable 
by  intensity.  Old  age  is  more  prone  to  passive  congestion ;  and  when 
the  inflammatory  process  does  occur,  it  is  commonly  languid,  slow,  and 
tends  to  an  unfavourable  result ;  for,  both  part  and  system  are  lowered 
in  vital  power.  7.  As  regards  Sex :  Females  are  constitutionally  prone 
to  inflammatory  afi*ections ;  but  males  are  more  exposed  to  casual  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes ;  the  latter  sex  too,  may  be  considered  as 
pre-eminently  liable  to  action  of  an  acute  and  sthenic  type.  8.  Habits 
of  intemperance  predispose  to  inflammatory  action ;  rapid,  and  acute, 
but  often  asthenic,  and  apt  to  end  injuriously.  Sedentary  habits  are 
also  favourable  to  accession  ;  but  usually  the  action  is  more  under  con- 
trol. Privation — involuntary  or  assumed — is  unfavourable  to  accession ; 
and  action  is  usually  chronic  or  asthenic.  9.  Atmosphere  and  Season 
arc  related  to  inflammatory  action,  not  onl^  as  important  predisposing 
causes,  but  also  as  materially  influencing  its  progress  and  typo.  An 
evil  atmosphere  impairs  the  vital  power,  and  so  favours  the  onward 
progress  of  morbid  action  to  a  rapid  and  unfavourable  issue.  In  like 
manner,  an  unhealthy  season  fully  vindicates  its  title  to  the  name,  by 
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its  subtle  and  sinister  influence  on  inflammatory  as  well  as  on  other 
forms  of  disease ;  as  the  history  of  erysipelas,  especially  when  epidemic, 
abundantly  testifies. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  INFLAMMATORY  PROCESS. 

I. — Resolution, 

This  is  the  most  favourable  result,  and  that  to  which  treatment  is 
usually  directed.  But,  let  it  never  bo  forgotten,  that  such  treatment 
must  be  early,  as  well  as  suitable  and  active  ;  inasmuch  as  this  result 
can  only  be  hoped  for,  while  the  action  is  yet  beneath  the  inflammatory 
acme.  That  reached,  true  Resolution — that  is,  complete  restoration  of 
the  part,  as  regards  both  structure  and  function,  to  its  original  and 
normal  state — is  impossible. 

The  accompanying  diagram,  though  both  rude  and  fanciful,  may  as- 
sist to  make  this  more  plain.  It  will  also  illustrate  the  opinion  held  as 
to  the  gradual  formation  of  the  true  inflammatory  crisis. 


Diitatt 
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The  commencement,  not  inconsistent  with  healthy  structure  and 
function ;  its  consequences  usually  salutary ;  but  sometimes,  by  persist- 
ence, injurious.  The  second  stage,  a  departure  from  true  health,  and 
pressing  on  to  true  disease ;  the  consequences  sometimes  salutary,  in 
local  emergencies — as  in  wounds  and  ulcers ;  but,  in  general,  prone  to 
evil  by  alteration  of  both  structure  and  function.  The  third  stage  es- 
sentially morbid ;  utterly  at  variance  with  healthy  structure  and  func- 
tion. The  higher  results,  which  follow  the  crisis  by  continuance  of  the 
action,  are  invariably  subversive  of  function,  and  destructive  of  texture ; 
and,  consequently,  are  pernicious — unless  when  it  has  become  essential, 
for  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  that  the  part  so  affected  shall  be  re- 
moved.* 

'  The  (lotted  lines  denote  the  process  of  Resolution,  or  the  return  to  health — a,  sud- 
den and  direct  Resolution,  or  Delitescence.  A,  A,  A,  lines  of  gradual  Resolution  from 
various  points  of  the  ascending  action.  The  sui>purative  stage  having  been  attained, 
true  Resolution  cannot  occur. 
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Resolution  may  be  gradual  or  sudden,  spontaneous  or  artificial,  im- 
perfect or  complete ;  the  more  early  and  slight  the  action,  the  more 
likely  is  the  resolution  to  be  rapid,  spontaneous,  and  perfect. 

When  sudden,  the  term  Delitescence  is  commonly  employed ;  denoting 
an  occurrence  favourable  in  itself,  but  invariably  associated,  in  the  mind 
of  the  experienced  practitioner,  with  a  suspicious  prognosis.  Were  the 
delitescence  effected  simply,  and  there  an  end,  the  immediate  benefit 
derived  would  be  without  alloy.  But  experience  tells  us,  that  the  ab- 
rupt and  sudden  disappearance  of  advancing  vascular  action  in  one 
part,  is  often,  if  not  usually,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  similar  dis- 
order elsewhere.  And,  as  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  change  shall 
be  to  an  equally  harmless  locality,  such  change  must  at  all  times  be  a 
matter  of  suspicion,  and  often  of  danger.  Inflammatory  action,  for 
example,  may  leave  one  part  of  the  skin,  and  suddenly  appear  in  an- 
other portion  of  the  same  tissue.  Or  it  may  quit  an  internal  part,  and 
show  on  the  surface.  In  the  one  case,  probably  no  harm  is  done ;  in 
the  other,  a  decided  advantage  accrues  from  the  change.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  delitescence  of  an  erysipelas  is  often  followed  by  establish- 
ment of  the  inflammatory  process  in  a  serous  or  mucous  membrane,  or 
even  in  the  substance  of  an  important  internal  organ ;  and  such  change 
may  be — nay,  often  has  been — fatal. 

The  process  which  effects  subsidence  of  the  original  action,  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  new,  is  termed  Metastasis. 

Metastasis,  however,  may  be  only  apparent.  Often,  disappearance 
of  an  external  inflammatory  action  is  quickly  succeeded  by  the  super- 
vention of  one  that  is  internal ;  and  the  latter  is  rightly  held  related  to 
the  former,  as  effect  to  cause.  Yet,  not  unfrcquently,  we  may  have  the 
two  circumstances  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so,  with  their  relation 
reversed ;  the  internal  disorder  proving  the  cause  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  external — the  less  becoming  merged  in  the  greater  malady. 

Resolution  being  about  to  occur,  increased  deposit  probably  takes 
place,  of  serum,  liquor  sanguinis,  or  of  both.  By  this  means,  among 
others,  the  burdened  vessels  are  more  or  less  relieved ;  they  recover 
their  wonted  tone  and  calibre ;  and  circulation  revives  from  the  im- 
pending or  actual  remora.  The  red  corpuscles  resume  their  individual 
distinctness ;  and  the  agglomerate  masses,  of  both  red  and  colourless 
corpuscles,  first  oscillate,  and  then  move  steadily  on.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  colourless  corpuscles  remain  adherent  in  unusual  numbers 
to  the  vascular  walls ;  for  a  time,  at  least,  still  impeding  the  stream. 
The  local  determination  of  blood  ceases ;  and  the  inflammatory  changes 
begun  in  that  fluid  are  recovered  from.  Absorption,  which  had  been 
(embarrassed  hitherto,  or  altogether  held  in  abeyance,  comes  actively 
into  play  ;  and  the  extra  vascular  deposit  (Fig.  12)  is  more  or  less  rapidly 
removed — the  more  rapidly,  the  more  serous  its  character.  Ultimately, 
an  equality  of  action  is  arrived  at,  between  the  depositing  blood-vessels 
an<l  removal  by  absorption;  the  balance  of  healthy  nutrition  in  the 
part  is  restored  ;  and  normal  function  is  resumed. 

Such  change  is  marked  by  a  corresponding  alteration,  equally  favour- 
able, in  the  local  symptoms.  The  pain  and  heat  are  the  first  to  sub- 
side ;  then  the  redness :  ultimately  the  swelling  more  or  less  gradually 
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disappears.  Should  the  constitution  have  begun  to  sympathize,  the 
fever  will  be  found  to  decline — as  formerly  described  (p.  51)  ;  and  the 
absorbed  exudation  will  be,  at  least  in  part,  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
and  other  glandular  organs. 

When  the  inflammatory  process  has  been  slow  in  its  advance  to  the 
resolving  point,  as  well  as  in  its  subsequent  declension,  resolution  will 
probably  be  imperfect.  Time  has  been  afforded  for  the  fibrinous  deposit 
to  assume  a  solid  and  organized  form,  and  to  become  less  amenable  to 
absorption  than  when  of  fluid  or  semifluid  consistence  shortly  after  exu- 
dation. There  is  an  obvious  risk,  consequently,  of  a  certain  change  of 
structure  either  proving  altogether  permanent,  or  long  resisting  the 
efforts  of  absorption.^ 

'  Tli«re  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  fibrinous  exudation  has  once  become  solid,  it 
cannot  bo  absorbed,  "  without  the  occurrence  of  changes  in  it,  by  which  it  is  again 
rendered  fluid.  This  is  effected  by  the  formation,  ripening,  and  disintegration  or  decay 
(moulting)  of  nucleated  cells,  whereby  the  coagulated  exudation  is  broken  up,  made 
soft,  pultaceous,  and  diffluent." — Bcnnt'tt. 

[In  Vol.  XXII.  of  the  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  1889,  are  recorded  eorae 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Gulliver  upon  the  softening  of  coagula  found  in  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels.  Ue  ascertained  that,  when  such  concretions  were  removed  from 
their  seats  of  formation,  and  exposed  for  forty  hours  or  more  to  a  blood-heat,  they 
gradually  became  soft  and  ])uItaceous,  and  that  the  liquefied  mass  had  all  the  ordinary 
appearances  of  pus.  When  examined  with  the  microscope,  however,  instead  of  re- 
cognising pus-globules,  ho  found  that  the  liquid  consisted  chiefly  of  granular  particles, 
varying  in  diameter  from  the  one-four-thousandth  to  the  one-ten-thousandth  of  an  inch, 
which  were  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  liquor  ammoniro.  AVith  these  single  granules 
were  sometimes  seen  larger  masses,  conglomerations  of  the  former.  Occasionally,  pos- 
globules  were  also  met  with.  The  same  change  was  noticeable  in  fibrin  obtuned  by 
stirring  blood,  after  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  conditions  mentioned;  and  in  one 
instance,  the  coagulated  fibrin  which  had  exuded  upon  the  pleura  of  a  dog  from  inflam- 
mation of  this  membrane,  underwent  a  similar  liquefaction.  The  softening  was  most 
commonly  observed  to  have  commenced  at  the  circumference ;  sometimes  it  began  in 
the  centre  of  the  coagulu. 

Mr.  Ciulliver  distinctly  states  that,  excepting  in  the  single  case  mentioned,  no  inflam- 
mation preceded  the  formation  of  the  coagula. 

He  repeated  Gendrin's  experiments  of  passing  threads  through  clots  of  blood  which 
had  been  effused.  But,  contrary  to  that  gentleman's  assertion,  he  could  find  no  pus 
resulting;  a  similar  softening  to  that  above  described  did  occur,  however.  A  simi- 
lar change  happened,  in  all  probability,  in  the  coagulum  which  followed  the  injection 
of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  and  serous  cavities  ;  the  coagulation  was  retarded  for 
some  time,  but  after  it  had  taken  place  the  clot  became  softened,  and  speedily  was  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  change  alluded  to  in  the  Author's  note,  by  which  solidified  fibrin  is  prepared  for  ab- 


into  nucleated  cells,  from  the  one-one-hundredth  to  the  one-fivc-hundrcdth  of  a  line  in 
diameter;  these  cells  gradually  enlarge,  and  at  the  same  time  become  filled  with  num- 
bers of  minute  granules,  from  one-eight-hundredth  to  one-ten-hundredth  of  a  line  in  dia- 
meter. The  fatty  character  of  the  latter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  dissolved 
by  ether.  "NVhen  the  cell  has  thus  reached  its  acme  of  perfection,  it  bursts,  and  the 
contained  granules  and  nucleus  are  liberated,  the  cell-wall  and  the  nucleus  being 
'dissolved  ;  or  the  granules  are  freed  by  the  previous  dissolution  of  the  wall  and  nacleus. 
The  fluid  part  of  the  exudation  is  then  absorbed,  and  finally  the  granules  disappear,  in 
like  manner.     These  granulation-cells  are  described  and  figured,  a  little  further  on. 

In  one  of  these  methods,  proba]>ly,  may  we  account  for  the  disappearance,  without 
suppuration,  of  exuded  fibrin  in  Iritis,  Pericarditis,  Pneumonia,  Inflammation  of  the 
Brain,  ^c. 

become 

and 

.    .  whicb 

are  used  as  medicines,  e.  g.,  iodine  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  may,  inasmuch  as  they  arc 
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It  may  be  true,  also,  as  Mr.  Paget  suspects,  that  the  solidified  lymph  may  becoa 
spontaneously  liquefied  and  absorbed ;  or,  as  Vogel  hints  (Pathol.  Anat.,  p.  C2),  ai 
liicewise  Mr.  Simon  (Lectures  on  Pathology,  p  5S),  that  some  chemical  snbstanceswhii 
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Should  the  true  inflammatory  crisis  have  been  closely  approached,  a 
certain  loss  of  vital  power  will  be  permanent  in  the  part,  even  after 
change  of  structure  has  been  apparently  altogether  recovered  from. 

II. — Excessive  Deposity  hy  ExudatioUj  through  the  Vascular  Coats  yet  entire. 

This  attends  on  advance  of  the  process  ;  and  also  persists,  though  to 
a  diminished  extent,  during  part  of  its  decline.  It  may  be  serous, 
fibrinous,  or  both. 

1.  Of  Serum,  containing  more  albumen,  and  of  higher  specific  gravity 
than  in  health.  This,  in  combii^tion  with  plastic  exudation,  attends 
the  whole  range  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  is  usually  situate 
circumferentially.  Occurring  singly,  it  is  the  product  of  a  low  degree 
of  action ;  and,  as  already  stated,  may  be  considered  appropriate  to 
the  first  stage  of  the  process. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  pure  serum  is  found  effused  in  connexion 
with  the  inflammatory  process  ;  it  almost  always  contains  a  greater  or 
less  admixture  of  fibrin.  And  this  indeed  constitutes  a  distinguishing 
mark  between  inflammatory  serum,  and  that  which  is  the  product  of 
congestion,  or  of  mere  dropsical  effusion. 

(a.)  Serum  may  be  effused  in  the  interior  of  the  part ;  occupying  the 
fibro-areolar  tissue,  and  constituting  Acute  (Edema.  The  attendant 
symptoms  are  pain,  heat,  and  redness,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
action ;  swelling  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  effusion,  and  the 
nature  of  the  recipient  part ;  if  the  latter  be  unyielding,  tension  ensues, 
with  increase  of  pain  and  acceleration  of  the  action  onwards.  But 
usually  the  surrounding  textures  are  accommodating ;  the  swelling  is 
found  soft  when  compared  with  that  of  fibrinous  character ;  and, 
yielding  before  the  finger  by  temporary  displacement  of  the  serum, 
the  part  is  said  to  pit  on  pressure.  The  pitting,  however,  is  much  less 
distinct  in  the  Acute  than  in  the  Chronic  (Edema,  to  be  afterwards 
described. 

(6.)  The  serous  effusion  may  be  from  the  surface  of  the  part ;  whence 
it  flows  harmlessly  away,  like  the  ordinary  secretion  in  health — as  in 
the  case  of  inflaming  mucous  membrane.  Or  it  accumulates  within  an 
internal  cavity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  serous  membranes ;  then  consti- 
tuting Acute  Dropsy  of  the  part ;  the  bulk,  uneasiness,  and  disturbance 
to  healthy  function  by  pressure,  varying  according  to  the  extent  and 
rapidity  of  effusion. 

Acute  effusion  of  serum,  whether  in  the  form  of  oedema  or  dropsy, 
usually  disappears  soon  after  decline  of  the  action  which  produced  it, 
by  the  resumed  and  increased  play  of  absorption.  Herein,  again,  prac- 
tically most  different  from  the  result  of  Chronic  Congestion. 

2.  Of  Plastic  Fibrin, — This  may  be  exu<Ied  by  itself,  separate  from 
the  serum ;  but  more  commonly  with  the  serum,  in  the  form  of  liquor 
sanguinis,  or  coagulating  lymph ;  the  latter  term  denoting  its  peculiar 

froperty  of  assuming  the  solid  form  by  coagulation,  when  extravascular. 
t  is  the  result  of  a  higher  degree  of  action  than  the  purely  serous  effu- 
sion ;  and,  as  formerly  stated,  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic 

i*npah1e  of  diHolving  flbrin  out  of  the  body,  exert  a  similar  influence  upon  it  when  Holidi- 
tied  in  the  body,  as  well  as  diminish  its  tendency  to  concretion  and  precipitation.— £d.] 
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product  of  the  Hecond  stage  of  the  inflammator;'  procees.  Active  Con- 
gestion. 

(a.)  It  may  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  part ;  as  on  a  serous 
membrane,  or  on  the  margins  of  a  wound.  On  coagulation,  the  serous 
portion  trickles  away;  the  fibrin  remaining,  in  the  form  either  of  a  con- 
tinuous film,  or  of  masses  more  or  less  detached;  at  first  transparent, 
afterwards  becomin<;  yellowish,  and  somewhat  opaque.  Should  the 
action  at  once  subside,  absorption  finds  the  exudation  quite  amenable 
to  its  renewed  play ;  and  it  is  removed.  But  if  the  action  persist,  and 
yet  not  have  reached  the  inflammatory  crisis,  absorption  does  not  take 
place,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  for  organization  of  the  deposit. 

Such  deposits  as  are  readily  organized,  are  termed  plastic.  The 
exuded  fibrin  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  usually  found  to 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  16. 


possess  two  distinct  elements  There  is  a  filamentous  basis  composed 
of  very  delicate  threads  crosding  one  another  in  all  directions ;  and 
apparently  produced  by  a  pcculiai  arrangemLnt  of  the  ultimate  mole- 
cules of  Mbich  the  fibrin  is  composed  These  filaments  enclose  or 
entangle  the  second  elcnioiit  namclj  numerous  cells  or  corpuscles,  of 
various  sizes  some  nucleated  others  non  nucleated  and  mostly  con- 
taining 1  greiter  or  Ic  s  amount  of  gianules  and  molecules — probably 
i.'om|>osed  of  oily  aud  albuminous  matters  like  the  granules  of  an 
I'mulsion.' 

'  [It  mny  be  well  here  to  atluJe  ta  the  interesting  oLscrTUtioni  of  Ur.  Paget  on  tb* 
cliaructer  of  the  librin  exmleJ  in  inflnDimittioii.  lie  lunkcs  tiro  varietiei  of  this  effn- 
Kion:  one,  wbicli  is  cliaraclcrized  by  fibrin  eiclusiTctj,  or  in  great  prcpoDderance,  bt 
caWs  Jihrinoui  li/mpli ;  th«  utlier,  in  whirh  the  corpiiacleit  are  id  greatest  abandaoee,  he 
terms  corpweiilar  Ifimph.  And  one  may  judge  by  inspection  of  tho  exndmtion  wbat  will 
be  its  Bubseiucnt  fate.  The  fii'st  Tnriei;  congalalCd  readily,  and  more  or  less  firmly ; 
it  occuru  in  inflnmmations  in  benlth.v  and  vignrous  persans,  and  is  tnorc  disposed  tbu 
tiie  other  lo  became  orgnaized.  The  second  variety  is  met  with  in  persons  who  sn 
debililated,  or  of  feeble  eonstitulion ;  it  never  truly  coagulates,  but  the  corpascles  con- 
tinue to  flout  in  the  lii|uid  part  of  tho  ciudntiim ;  it  U  iinrticutarlj  prone  to  eonvenion 
into  puH-ci>rpusc1c:<,  or  to  undergo  some  other  degeneration.  The  oacummce  of  one. 
rnther  (lion  tlie  other,  of  tlieso  forms  uf  fibrin,  seems  to  depend  mainly  npon  lbs  eoBiti- 
lutioD  uf  the  blood,  tlie  sent,  and  the  degree  and  liind,  of  tbe  inflammatioD,     Thai. 


Fi;r.  H.  ri,i-iic 
The  eorpuscie."  un 

Fig.  1-i.  E:i1,d„l 
laled  vorpiirc1('?< ;  ' 


if('1c<<  and  tilnments  In  recent  lynipli  exuded  on  tbe  pleura,    n. 
;ed  Ipy  acetic  ncid. — /l-miril. 

roin  the  surface  of  llic  periloiipiim  passing  into  pna.     a,  Ito- 
r  the  addition  of  acetic  m'id :  ■:  plastic  eorpusolea  and  <ilatnent». 
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The  fibrin,  which  in   its  recent  condition   presents  these  elements, 
may  either  he  re-absorbed,  or  maj  become  the  basis  of  new  tissue.     In 


the  former  case,  the  coaguium  is  gradually  softened,  and  dissolved ;  the 
cells  either  disappear,  or  burst  and  shrivel  up ;  and  the  whole  mass 
becomes  full  of  "  granules  of  disintegration"  (Bennett),  which  are  rea- 
dily re-absorbed,  in  a  fluid  form,  into  the  blood.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  tissue  is  formed,  the  cells  or  nuclei  assimilnte  new  matter. 


become  elongated  and  spindle-shaped ;  and,  at  last,  assume  the  form 
and  appearance  of  fibres,  similar  to  those  of  areolar  tissue. 

Another  transformation  which  cells  not  unfrequcntly  undergo,  parti- 

heaUlij  and  rigaroDS  personi!  are  apt  to  have  the  Gbrinons  Taricty  of  lymph  eiudttion  : 
inilivijunia  of  the  rcrerae  coadiliou,  the  corpnncnlar.  Rakitanakj  has  ahoWD,  that  the 
charaeiFn  of  1}'mph  vflTuaeil  ilurinj;  life  correHpond  Tcry  closely  with  those  of  the  data 
found  after  death  in  the  heart  and  pulmonary  vci^Bels  ;  and  Mr.  Paget  found  that  the 
fluid  effuHCd  under  the  action  of  a  bliHtor,  applied  lo  the  skin,  in  different  personi,  gave 
n  very  fair  indication  as  lo  the  general  character  of  the  blood.  In  eome  organs,  in- 
flammatinn  is  usually  attended  with  the  exudation  of  a  fibrinous  lymph,  ai  in  acute, 
■tlieuic  inflaminatioDS  of  the  serous  membranes ;  in  others,  as  the  brain  and  niucoUB 
meinhranes,  and  in  spontaneouB  inflammations  of  the  skin,  the  lymph  is  cor|>aseular, 
while  in  the  lungs  it  ie  miicd.  The  production  of  one  kind  of  lymph  rather  than  of 
tbe  other,  depends  upon  the  inherent  properties  of  the  tissue  or  organ  itself;  for,  in 
ordinary  nutrition,  we  know  that  the  protoplasma  of  every  organ  and  tixeue  in  peculiar. 
The  more  violent  tbe  inUamniatioD,  the  further  the  exudation  departa  from  Iho  normal 
plasma.— Ki>.] 


Fig.  11,  Kuolei  dcTelopio);  themaelvea  Into  fibres. — Ihni'il. 

Fi|[.  17.  Cells  derelopinft  tliemael Tea  into  flbrcB. — II-iiHrll, 

Fig.  IS.  Perfect  fibmu a  liKBn«.—/ir!nn(/r. 

Kig.  10.  I'ompeund  granular  oorpuacles  and  masses  from  cerebral  softening.  a, 
Kurlealed  cell  with  a  few  granutea.  b,  Oranulen  within  the  cell,  partly  obscuring  the 
nncleuii.  r,  (iranutra  orer  the  nucleus.  •/,  Ornnules  within  the  cell,  no  nucleus  risi- 
ble, r.  Cell  nearly  filled  with  granulm.  /,  Cell  completely  filled  with  granules,  p. 
Cell  contracted  in  ita  middle.  A  and  i',  Compouii'l  granular  masaea,  the  cell-wall 
having  diseulTed.     t  and  /,  Compound  granular  masses  peeled  off  from  the  Tcsaels. — 
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cularly  in  glandular  organs,  and  in  other  positions  where  they  do  not 
readily  pass  into  fibrous  tissue,  is  into  very  granular  corpuscles,  and 


Fijr.  20. 
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masses  composed  of  a  great  accumulation  of  fatty  or  emulsion-grannies 
within  the  cell-wall,  or  around  the  nucleus,  where  there  is  no  cell- 
wall  ;  thus  forming  a  body  more  or  less  dark,  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light,  and  having  a  rough,  mulberry-like  surface. 

But,  in  order  to  insure  permanence  and  perfection  of  structure,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  deposit  be  supplied  with  blood  and  blood-vessels. 
Accordingly  the  process  of  Vascularization  is  commenced.  Blood  cor- 
puscles are  seen  coursing  each  other  through  the  plasma,  in  new  blood- 
vessels ;  coming  from,  and  again  returning  by,  the  vessels  of  the  adja- 
cent original  structure.  According  to  some,  these  new  vessels  are,  as 
it  were,  self-formed  in  the  plasma.  Nucleated  cells  send  out  radiating 
processes,  which  elongate,  communicate  with  each  other,  and  finally  abut 
upon  the  older  and  pervious  capillaries.  These  then  unite  with  the 
newly-formed  vessels ;  which  dilate,  and  begin  to  receive  blood  corpus- 
cles from  the  older  ones  ;  in  turn  transmitting  the  circulation  to  others 
formed  in  the  same  way  in  the  lymph  beyond  them.  Thus  a  canal  is 
formed,  continuous  with  original  blood-vessels  on  either  aspect;  and 
circulation  is  established  within  it.  Or,  according  to  other  physiologists, 
blood  corpuscles  escape,  few  in  number,  from  the  adjacent  original 
vessels ;  and  after  oscillating  in  the  plasma,  push  across  and  join  the 
return  veins.  A  new  canal  having  been  thus  opened  up,  these  first  or 
"  pioneer*'  corpuscles  are  succeeded  by  others  in  a  continuous  stream  ; 
insuring  the  patency  of  the  canal,  and  establishing  its  circulation.  And 
from  such  parent  canal,  or  canals,  divaricating  tubes  of  a  similar  kind 
are  channeled  out  by  a  similar  process.  Both  theories  may  be  true; 
new  vessels  may  be  formed,  now  in  the  one  way,  now  in  the  other.  To 
the  practical  surgeon,  the  question  is  of  comparatively  little  moment. 
In  whichever  way  formed,  the  new  capillaries  are  at  first  composed  of 
simple  membrane.  They  may  afterwards  enlarge,  and  acquire  fibrous 
tissue  in  their  walls ;  being  thus  converted  into  arteries  and  veins.* 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  plasma  undergoes  a  higher  organiu- 

I  [Another  view  respecting  the  mode  in  'whicli  new  vessels  are  formed  in  plmstio  effu- 
sions is  held  by  many  distinguished  observers.  According  to  this  opinion,  the  new 
vessels  arc  formed  by  the  gradual  elongation  of  pouches  or  diverticula}  fVom  the  original 
vessels,  which,  as  they  lengthen,  bend  towards  each  other,  and  at  last  coalesce.  (Paget) 
Mr.  Simon  states  that  he  has  *' distinctly  seen  conical  hollow  processes,  filled  mt  their 
base  with  blood,  advancing  as  though  to  meet  similar  processes  from  a4Joinlng  Teasels, 
on  an  intermediate  area  of  false  membrane,  where  certainly  there  has  been  no  appear- 
ance of  ramifying  cells  in  the  centre  of  the  space."  p.  110. — Ed.] 


Fig.  20.  Compound  granular  corpuscles  acted  upon  by  pressure.      a.  Some  of  the 
oily  granules  made  to  coalesce,     b.  Oil  forced  through  the  cell-wall,    c.  The  same,  with 

collapse  of  the  cell-wall,     c/.  Rupture  of  the  cell-wall.     <•,  Dislocation  of  the  naclens. 

Bennett. 
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tloD  than  that  into  areolar  tissue,  and  is  formed  into  texture  similar  to 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was  exuded, — a  process  of  change 
mainly  attributable  to  transformation  of  the  nucleated  cells. 

Eo  it  remembered,  that  the  process  of  organizatioa  is  incapable  of 
being  carried  on,  ao  long  as  true  inflammation  exists;  the  tendency  of 
inflammatory  action  being  constantly  and  surely  to  the  formation  of 
effete  matter,  which  is  commonly  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  pua,'  The 
effete  matter,  however,  is  generally  hemmeJ  in  and  bounded  by  a  margin 
of  plastic  fibrinous  exudation,  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  has 
so  fur  relaxed  as  to  permit  a  certain  degree  of  organization.  This  mar- 
ginal new-formed  tissue  assumes,  in  many  abscesses,  the  form  of  a  limit- 
ing membrane  ;  which  is  then  called  the  "pyogenic  membrane."  Some- 
times this  membrane,  or  limiting  tissue,  is  formed  very  imperfectly; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  inflammation  becomes  "diff'use"  in  its  character. 

Fibrin,  more  or  leas  plastic,  exuded  on  the  free  surface  of  a  mem- 
brane, is  usually  termed  Falte  membrane  ;  assuming  a  struc- 
tural arrangement,  in  the  first  instance  reacmbling  that  of  '■'■t-'-  -'- 
the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood,  and  ultimately  forming  a  layer 
or  coating  somewhat  similar  to  tho  original  and  invested 
tissue;  when  accompanied  by  purulent  or  sero-purulent 
accretion,  as  it  too  frequently  is — an  attendant  on  true  in- 
flammation ;  but  when  either  alone,  or  attended  by  cifuaion 
simply  serous — the  product  of  an  amount  of  action  short 
of  true  inflammation.  When  of  truly  inflammatory  con- 
nexion, as  indicated  by  the  co-existence  of  purulent  or  sero- 
purulent  deposit,  it  is  usually  of  low  organization ;  and  ia 
to  be  regarded  as  analogous,  not  to  the  simple  adheaion  of 
a  wound,  but  rather  to  the  parti ally-organiied  fibrinous 
exudation  which  precedes  and  limits  the  purulent  secretion 
in  an  ordinary  abscess. 

(&,)  Fibrin  may  be  exuded  in  the  inttrtor  of  the  part ; 
and,  being  at  first  fluid,  it  inainuates  itself  ao  as  to  nil  up 
every  minute  apace;  occaaioning  enlargement.  Cohesion 
is,  at  tho  same  time,  generally  impaired.  If  the  action  he 
acute,  the  part  is  $oft  as  well  as  swoln ;  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  serum  being  mingled  with  the  fibrin. 

If  the  action  be  slight  and  gradual,  Induration  is  found  instead  of 
softening ;  tho  serum  having  been  absorbed,  besides  in  all  probability 
having  been  sparingly  cffuaed  at  first ;  and  the  fibrin  having  leisurely 
assumed  a  higher  and  more  permanent  organization. 

If  such  action  continue  in  a  chronic  and  subdued  form,  the  deposit 
becomes  fully  organized  and  vascular.  This  being  little  amenable  to 
absorption,  a  serious  change  is  effected  in  the  structure  of  the  part;  it 
is  indurated,  thickened,  and  enlarged ;  and  should  such  action  persist, 

■  Tlic  opinion  tbat  *  minor  degrae  of  action  ia  moat  ravourable  to  organliatioD  kod 
vanriilnriintiun,  anj  more  E,«p*eially  10  TftscuUriiation,  ia  atrikingly  corroborated  by 
ail  pic«l1i;nt  pupcr  bj  Mr.  J.  Dalrymple — "On  Rapid  Urganiiation  of  Lymph  in  Ca. 
cheiia."— .l/rrfieu-fAtr.  lYant. 

Fig.  SI.  Einmplo  of  falae  membrlDF,  In  croup.      Ita  itII  conlaqnencia  Tsry  nppa- 
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causing  continuance  of  plastic  deposit  in  greater  abundance  than  absorp- 
tion can  normally  control,  the  enlargement  and  change  of  structure 
gradually  increase ;  giving  rise  to  the  simplest  form  of  tumour. 

The  action  ceasing,  so  does  redundancy  of  deposit ;  absorption  then 
busies  itself  in  attempts  to  clear  away  what  has  been  already  heaped 
up ;  and  in  this  good  work  it  may  often  be  materially  assisted  from 
without  by  the  hand  of  the  practitioner. 

(c.)  The  exudation  may  be  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  interwr; 
for  instance,  into  the  texture  and  on  the  exterior  of  a  serous  membrane: 
or  on  the  surface  of  such  a  membrane,  and  into  the  parenchyma  which 
it  invests.  The  result  is  a  combination  of  the  changes  described  in  the 
two  preceding  sections  of  this  subject. 

Thus  we  see  that  fibrin,  exuded  during  the  inflammatory  process, 
undergoes  various  changes,  according  to  the  grade  of  action  by  which 
it  is  accompanied.  It  may  soften  and  be  absorbed;  Resolution.  Or 
it  remains  and  becomes  organized;  the  inflammatory  action  having 
either  ceased,  or  assumed  a  very  subdued  form.  Or,  inflammation  con- 
tinuing, the  plasma  undergoes  further  changes;  softens,  and  degene- 
rates into  pus. 

During  true  inflammation,  advance  in  organization  ceases.  On  sub- 
sidence of  the  action  to  a  minor  grade,  it  may  be  resumed.  But  to  all 
fibrin,  organized  under  even  the  lightest  degrees  of  inflammatory  action, 
a  general  rule  seems  to  be  applicable,  viz. :  that  it  is  of  low  or  imper- 
fect organization,  and,  by  consequence,  liable  to  destruction  in  one  of 
two  ways ;  either  by  simple  decadence  and  absorption,  on  subsidence  of 
all  perverted  vascular  action ;  or  by  a  secondary  accession  of  such 
action  advancing  to  suppuration,  softening,  and  ulceration.  This  is 
favourable,  as  regards  the  discussion  or  disintegration  of  simple  en- 
largements of  inflammatory  origin.  Unfavourable,  as  regards  repara- 
tion of  solutions  of  continuity ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  cicatrix  by 
granulation — a  process  always  preceded  by  true  inflammation — is  often 
undone,  and  the  wound  made  gaping  as  before,  while  union  either  by 
adhesion  or  by  the  slow  "  modelling  process,"  into  whose  composition 
true  inflammation  docs  not  and  cannot  enter,  remains  comparatively 
firm  and  eudurin<j. 

It  is  only  then,  in  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  not  in  its  organization, 
that  inflammation  can  bear  a  part ;  and  that  exudation  is  always  the 
fittest  for  organization,  which  takes  place  under  the  slightest  and  most 
evanescent  forms  of  the  inflammatory  process.  By  it,  wounds  unite. 
bones  knit,  and  arteries  are  consolidated.  These  salutary  processes 
are  wliolly  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  true  inflammation  ;  and 
often  are  but  ill  performed  after  its  subsidence. 

Inflammation  is  essential  —  or  indeed  useful  —  towards  reparation, 
only  when  the  licjuor  sanguinis,  by  reason  of  debility,  is  deficient  in 
fibrin;  as  in  an  old  and  indolent  ulcer.  An  invariable  effect  of  the  in- 
flammatory process,  we  know  to  be  a  marked  augmentation  of  that 
plastic  substance.  Inflammation  will  bring  an  additional  and  probably 
sufficient  amount  of  reparative  material  to  the  part,  therein  before  de- 
fective; but  such  fibrin  is  not  capable  of  due  reparative  application, 
until  the  action  which  brought  it  has  sul)sid(Ml  from  the  true  inflamma- 
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tory  crisis.  Even  then,  as  just  stated,  organization  proceeds  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Still,  organizable  fibrin  of  the  second  class — that  which  is 
unconnected  with  true  inflammation  being  of  the  first — is  better  than 
none  at  all. 

III. — Suppuration, 

The  formation  of  pus  is  one  of  those  results  so  closely  and  frequently 
connected  with  the  inflammatory  process — and  usually  with  its  higher 
grades — as  to  entitle  us  practically  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
results  of  inflammation.  In  making  this  general  statement,  however,  it 
must  not  be  kept  out  of  view,  that  suppuration  is  sometimes  established 
with  few  of  those  concomitant  signs  which  we  have  given  as  those  of 
true  inflammation ;  and  certainly  without  a  high  degree  either  of  the 
constitutional  or  of  the  local  symptoms.  In  the  granulation  of  wounds; 
in  the  slighter  affections  of  mucous  membranes ;  in  the  formation  of 
what  are  called  chronic  abscesses,  whether  connected  with  disease  of 
bone,  or  not ;  in  many  fistulse  and  sinuses ;  and  even,  though  more 
rarely,  in  some  diseases  of  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes — more 
especially  if  a  stage  of  true  inflammation  have  preceded — we  may  have 
pus  formed  without  any  true  inflammatory  symptom.  Some  of  these 
exceptional  cases,  attended  by  more  or  less  active  congestion,  are  sub- 
servient to  reparatory  processes,  and  never  pass  the  limits  of  salutary 
action ;  while  others,  equally  healthy  in  their  object — as  when  a  foreign 
body  is  extruded  with  and  by  discharge — are  distinctly  morbid  in  their 
phenomena.  Although,  therefore,  true  inflammation  may  not  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  essential  to  the  formation  of  pus,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  this  process  is  present  in  all  instances  where  suppuration  is 
rapid  and  considerable. 

Suppuration,  originated  by  true  inflammation,  and  maintained  by  a 
minor  grade  of  action,  may  probably  be  arrested  for  a  time  by  re-appli- 
cation of  a  stimulus  which  causes  a  fresh  inflammatory  crisis.  For 
example,  during  the  early  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  profuse  purulent  dis- 
charge having  just  begun,  if  a  strong  stimulant  injection  be  employed, 
much  pain  is  induced,  and  the  part  dries  up.  Again,  however,  it 
breaks  out,  with  increased  intensity,  so  soon  as  the  second  acme  of 
inflammation  has  begun  to  give  way ;  and  in  fact,  this  may  be  said  to 
partially  resolve  itself  by  a  renewed  and  increased  discharge. 

Pus  is  a  yellowish-white,  or  greenish,  opaque  liquid;  resembling 
cream,  in  consistence  and  general  appearance ;  varying  in  specific 
gravity  from  1030  to  1040  ;  and  with  scarcely  any  peculiarity  of  odour, 
when  pure  and  recent.  It  separates  partially,  on  standing,  into  a  clear 
fluid — very  nearly  identical,  in  its  chemical  and  other  properties,  with 
the  serum  of  the  blood — and  into  a  sediment,  which  is  shown  by  micro- 
scopic examination  to  consist  of  peculiar  corpuscles,  usually  with  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  finely  molecular  and  granular  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  chemical  examination,  these  corpuscles  are  composed,  in 
great  part,  of  a  protein-compound ;  so  that  pus  may  probably  bo  con- 
sidered as  an  altered  li(|Uor  sanguinis,  in  which  the  fibrin  has  assumed 
a  molecular  and  corpuscular  form. 

The  corpuscles  of  pus  are  generally  spherical,  varying  a  good  deal  in 
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size,  but  most  frequently  about  ijt,^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  lisrc 
mucli  resemblance,  in  size  and  general  appearance,  to  the  white  or 
colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  their  cell-wall  being  somewhat  opaque, 
but  soluble  to  a  great  extent  in  dilute  acids,  which  reveal  a  single,  double, 
or  treble  nucleus. 

In  the  partition  of  the  nucleus,  and  in  the  comparative  smallnesa  of 
its  size,  pus  corpuscles  differ  from  the  majority  of  cells  found  io  fibrin 
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which  is  undergoing  urgunization  ;  these  latter  being  mostly  either  uon- 
nuclcatcd  or  single- nucleated,  and  the  nuclei  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  pus  corpuscles.  (Fig.  20.)  In  plastic  fibrin,  also,  the  cells  are 
in  much  smaller  numbers  than  in  pus ;  and  the  connecting  filamentous 
element  which  exists  in  the  former,  is  absent  in  the  latter,  (Fig.  14.) 

We  are  as  yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
determine  the  change  of  fibrin  into  the  corpuscles  of  pus,  instead  of  it; 
simple  coagulation,  as  in  plastic  exudation.  But  we  know  that  suppu- 
ration is  commonly,  c<rteris  paribug,  the  result  of  a  higher  grade  of  in- 
fiammatory  action  than  fibrinous  exudation,  bo  that,  as  before  explained, 
a  deposit  of  pus,  or  abscess,  is  usually  surrounded,  and  limited,  by  a 
circle  of  plastic  exudation — the  result  of  active  congestion.  But  there 
are  also  special  circumstances  which  favour  the  production  of  pus  in  par- 
ticular cases.  Tho  free  access  of  air  to  the  part  has  a  very  marked 
influence ;  as  is  shown  by  the  ready  production  of  pus  on  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  on  the  surface  of  granulations.  And  the  influence  of  a 
poultice,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  favouring  suppuration,  appears 
to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  heat  and  moisture  to  this  process.  In 
some  states  of  the  constitution,  also,  there  seems  to  be  established  a  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  pus ;  in  virtue  of  which,  all  exudations  assume 
exclusively  this  form.  And  frequently,  in  this  state,  suppuration  takes 
place  in  many  parts  of  the  body  at  once ;  sometimes  without  any  appa- 
rent connexion  with  an  ordinarily  efliciont  local  cause. 

I'us  is  not  a  corrosive  liquid,  as  the  ancients  imagined,  but  bland  and 
protective.     Tender  granulations,  for  instance,  arc  invested  with  it ;  for 
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the  express  purpose  of  protection,  and  that  effectually,  until  covered  in 
by  cuticular  formation.  It  is  true,  that  when  "  cribbed,  cabin'd,  and 
confined,''  in  the  interior  of  a  part,  it  induces  disintegration  of  those 
textures  with  which  it  is  brought  immediately  in  contact ;  not,  however, 
by  erosion,  but  by  the  pressure  of  its  accumulation ;  such  pressure  in- 
ducing absorption,  ulceration,  or  both. 

Nor  is  its  formation  a  chemical  process,  as  at  one  time  imagined ;  no 
melting  down  of  the  solids,  by  putrescence,  as  the  name  of  pu%  (iruw) 
implies.  It  is  essentially  a  vital  action ;  quite  as  much  so  as  the  secre- 
tion of  any  other  fluid,  say  the  serous  or  mucous ;  only  the  one  is  the 
product  of  healthy,  the  other  of  morbid  action. 

As  the  inflammatory  process  approached  the  completion  of  its  third 
stage,  we  saw  that  there  was  increasing  slowness  of  circulation  of  the 
blood,  copious  fibrinous  exudation,  extravasation  of  blood  by  giving  way 
of  the  altered  vascular  coats,  with  consequent  breaking  up  of  normal 
texture ;  and  that  in  the  part  so  affected  the  formation  of  pus  then 
speedily  occurred,  the  pus  displacing  disintegrated  original  texture. 
In  the  formation  of  so  large  a  number  of  cell-structures,  imperfect  in 
themselves,  and  not  capable  of  farther  development,  there  is  a  complete 
perversion  of  all  those  vital  processes  by  which  nature  carries  on  the 
work  of  organization ;  nutrition,  secretion,  absorption,  and  circulation, 
being  all  either  suspended,  or  very  much  modified.  At  this  point,  there- 
fore— the  acme  of  the  inflammatory  process — destruction  of  the  organi- 
zing power  has  been  reached. 

Pus,  as  we  have  described  it,  is  of  its  normal  character ;  and,  as 
such  is  usually  termed  healthy,  or  laudable.  But  various  circumstances 
may  cause  deviation  from  this  state.  A  chemical  action — perhaps  the 
result  of  atmospheric  contact — may  be  superadded  to  the  vital  action  ; 
producing,  by  decomposition  of  the  albumen  of  the  serum,  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonia,  whose  presence  is  indicated  by  an  offensive  odour, 
and  by  the  blackening  of  silver  probes  brought  in  contact  with  the  pus. 
Putrescence  may  be  thus  begun  in  the  fluid,  while  it  is  yet  in  contact 
with  the  living  part. 

Disintegration  of  the  surrounding  texture,  by  ulceration,  is  often 
coexistent  with  the  formation  of  pus.  It  is  then  mixed  with  the  fluid 
debris  of  the  part ;  and,  in  consequence,  becomes  more  prone  to  che- 
mical change. 

Or  it  may  be  mixed  with  blood,  either  fluid  or  solid.  It  is  reddened 
thereby,  and  found  to  contain  blood  disks  or  masses  of  coagula.  It  is 
then  termed  sanious  or  grumovA, 

In  those  of  weak  systems,  it  is  often  deficient  in  solid  matter,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  thin  scrum  ;  it  is  then  termed  serous.  In  the  scrofu- 
lous and  cachectic,  besides  being  serous,  it  often  contains  flakes  or 
masses  of  a  curdy  appearance ;  and  to  such  pus  the  term  scrofulous  is 
usually  applied. 

Sometimes  it  is  impregnated  with  a  subtle  virus,  as  the  venereal  or 
vaccine  ;  it  is  then  said  to  be  specific. 

Or  it  may  be  variously  mixed  with  secretions  from  mucous  and 
serous  membranes,  and  termed  in  consc()uenco  seropurulerU  and  muco- 
purulent. 
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Several  substances,  met  with  in  the  organism,  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  pus.  Fibrin,  which,  within  or  without  the  blood-vessels, 
has  been  subjected  for  some  time  to  the  softening  action  of  fluids ;  the 
creamy  softening  of  cancerous  growths ;  various  fluids  when  intimatelj 
mixed,  in  certain  proportions,  with  epithelium ;  these  maj  resemble 
pus  to  the  naked  eye,  but  are  at  once  distinguished  by  microscopic 
examination. 

Pus  may  be  formed  on  the  free  surface  of  a  part,  and  be  thence  dis- 
charged ;  or  in  the  interior  of  a  part,  and  lodge  there.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  immediate  effect  of  suppuration  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  part.  If  loose  and  extensile,  as  is  ordinary  areolar  tissue,  the 
pain  and  throbbing  often  cease,  or,  at  all  events,  diminish ;  and  the 
swelling  becomes  paler,  soft,  and  fluctuating.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
texture  be  dense  and  unyielding,  as  the  osseous  and  fibrous,  the  general 
inflammatory  action,  with  its  indications  of  tension,  redness,  heat,  and 
pain,  is  much  aggravated. 

The  result  also  depends  on  the  form  of  action  which  has  preceded. 
If  it  have  leisurely  advanced  through  its  successive  stages,  the  pus  is 
not  secreted  till  a  barrier  of  plastic  fibrin  has  been  formed,  which  pro- 
tects the  surrounding  parts — as  in  the  ordinary  abscess.  But  if  a  rapid 
transition  have  been  made  from  the  origin  to  the  acme  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  no  fibrinous  limitation  is  interposed;  the  exudation  is 
wholly  aplastic  ;  the  pus  is  infiltrated  diffusedly  into  the  neighbouring 
tissue,  softening  and  breaking  it  up,  and  causing  its  destruction  by 
ulceration  and  gangrene — as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

We  have  just  seen  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  the  symp- 
toms of  the  local  action  sometimes  subside,  sometimes  become  aggra- 
vated. A  change  also  usually  takes  place  in  those  of  the  general  dis- 
order, or  inflammatory  fever.  Its  first  appearance  was  attended  by  a 
rigor;  and  the  same  phenomenon  usually  indicates  the  approaching 
change.  The  inflammation  continuing,  the  fever  may  continue  also ;  it 
may  increase  with  the  inflammation's  increase,  or  subside  with  its  de- 
cay. Usually,  the  rigor  is  followed  by  a  marked  remission  of  all  the 
febrile  symptoms ;  which  either  continues  until  resolution  is  complete, 
or  is  superseded  by  the  accession  of  febrile  action  of  another  type — the 
Hectic  Fever,  described  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  54).  And  this  is  sure 
to  occur,  when  the  suppuration  is  profuse  and  long-continued,  espe- 
cially in  an  internal  organ  important  in  the  animal  economy ;  or  when 
the  patient  is  of  an  already  debilitated  frame. 

Of  course,  it  is  found  to  vary  in  duration,  intensity,  and  issue ;  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  cause  which  called  it  forth. 
On  removal  of  the  cause,  recovery  iS  often  extremely  rapid. 

Many  imagine  that  the  accession  of  hectic  fever  is  attributable  to  an 
admixture  of  pus  in  the  circulation.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
assign,  as  its  cause,  a  very  opposite  circumstance;  namely,  the  constant 
draining  away  of  that  portion  of  the  blood,  its  liquor  sanguinis,  which 
is  peculiarly  available  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition.  Pus  we  have  seen 
to  be  a  perversion  of  that  portion  of  the  blood ;  and  the  habitual  loss  of 
it  seems  much  calculated  to  impoverish  and  weaken  the  frame;  in- 
<lucing  febrile  di.sturbance  of  healthy  function,  with  debility  as  a  pro- 
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minent  characteristic  of  such  disorder.  Pus,  directly  mixed  with  the 
circulation — if  not  speedily  extruded  by  elimination — produces  a  much 
more  grave  disturbance  of  the  system,  as  will  afterwards  be  considered. 

During  profuse  suppuration,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  portion  of  the 
pus  may  be  taken  back  again  into  the  system.  Yet  it  is  not  a  fluid 
easily  absorbed ;  inasmuch  as  its  solid  particles  are  of  large  dimensions, 
and  not  fitted  for  passing  through  unbroken  membranous  coats.  Its 
serosity  may  pass,  readily ;  but  the  corpuscles,  when  absorbed,  must 
surely  undergo  some  previous  modification — softening,  and  breaking 
up.  So,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  blood  is  contaminated  by  pus 
in  hectic,  it  must  be  by  absorption  of  it,  and  not  by  its  direct  intermix- 
ture ;  and,  besides,  the  absorbed  pus  must  be  a  modified  form  of  that 
fluid.  And,  again,  such  modified  admixture  of  pus  cannot  be  essential 
to  the  production  of  hectic,  seeing  that  that  form  of  disease  occurs  with- 
out any  apparent  purulent  formation ;  for  instance,  as  a  consequence 
of  hopeless  organic  disease  in  some  internal  part,  of  whose  condition 
suppuration  is  not  and  has  never  been  an  element. 

When  pus  is  formed  rapidly  after  the  onset  of  inflammation,  and  is 
difiused  into  the  surrounding  textures,  from  want  of  antecedent  protec- 
tive exudation  of  fibrin,  the  injury,  as  already  stated,  is  great ;  by  infil- 
tration, softening,  disintegration,  and  gangrene.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  attendant  thereon,  are  not  those  of  Hectic,  but  of  Irritative 
Fever  (p.  56).  In  the  part,  advancing  destruction  of  texture  is  pre- 
ceded by  spreading  inflammation,  of  a  rapid  and  intense  kind.  The 
action  tends  to  rouse  the  system ;  while  its  result  on  texture  has  the 
directly  contrary  eff<ect — producing  general  depression.  It  need  not 
surprise  us,  therefore,  to  find  the  general  disorder  consisting  of  febrile 
excitement,  modified  and  overborne  by  depression  of  the  vital  powers. 
The  pulse  is  frequent  and  hard ;  at  first  with  indication  of  strength,  but 
soon  betokening  manifest  debility.  The  tongue  is  usually  tremulous, 
and  covered  with  a  thick,  dark-coloured,  offensive  fur ;  moisture  gradu- 
ally leaves  it,  and  it  ultimately  becomes  hard,  brown,  and  dry.  The 
urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  of  unpleasant  odour;  sometimes 
apparently  suppressed.  Sometimes  there  is  diarrhoea,  sometimes  con- 
stipation. Rigors  are  frequent ;  followed  by  perspiration,  usually  pro- 
fuse. There  is  much  restlessness,  with  agitation  of  manner,  anxiety  of 
expression,  and  pinching  of  the  features.  Respiration  is  hurried  and 
sighing,  and  there  is  a  sensation  of  oppression  at  the  chest.  The  mind 
is  either  greatly  depressed,  or  excited  by  occasional  delirium.  The 
strength  is  much  prostrated ;  hiccup  sets  m ;  and  then  fatal  collapse  is 
imminent. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  more  particularly  in  connexion  with 
wounds,  it  is  not  unfrcquent  to  find  abscesses  developed  in  many  parts ; 
either  at  once,  or  in  close  succession.  And,  at  the  same  time,  constitu- 
tional symptoms  may  occur,  of  a  typhoid  character — by  some  termed 
Pycemiay  and  ascribed  to  direct  admixture  of  pus  with  the  circulation.^ 

I  [It  did  not  accord  with  the  plan  panned  bj  the  Author  to  detail  at  length  the  his- 
tory of  Pus.  He  has  therefore  given  a  verj  excellent  summary  of  the  subject,  with 
special  reference  to  its  practical  bearings.     There  are,  however,  two  or  three  points  of 

10 
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IV. —  Ulceration  and  Sloughing, 

Until  lately,  the  Hunterian  theory  was  generally  received,  that  ulce- 
ration, or  the  process  whereby  a  breach  of  continuity  is  effected  in  a 

speoulatiye  interest,  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to  allude  to.    These  concern  the 
mode  of  origin  and  the  uses  of  pus. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  all  the  different  opinions  which  haye  been  enter- 
tained regarding  the  nature  of  this  morbid  product ;  several  of  these  hare  been  already 
pointed  out  in  the  text.  Wc  may  state  that  there  are,  at  the  present  day,  two  principal 
yiews  upon  this  point.  One  regards  the  pus-globule  as  a  new  organism,  essentially  and 
entirely  different  from  any  other  in  the  economy,  healthy  or  morbid;  the  other  con- 
siders it  as  a  modification  of  a  pre-ezistent  and  normal  cell, — the  mucus-globule, 
according  to  some ;  the  lymph-corpuscle,  according  to  others. 

With  regard  to  the  identity  or  relationship  between  the  mucus  and  pns-globules,  it 
may  bo  sufficient  to  remark,  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  munu-ctlL  The  mucus 
is  a  fluid,  elaborated  from  the  blood  plasma,  by  cells  which,  after  they  hare  liberated 
their  contents,  take  their  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  fpithelium. 
It  is  only  when  circumstances  cause  the  parent  cells  to  approach  the  surface  prema- 
turely, with  the  mucus  still  retained  in  their  interior,  that  they  have  any  claim  to  be 
considered  as  mucus-cells,  in  the  same  sense  in  wliich  the  globules  of  pus  are  regarded 
as  pus-cells.  Moreover,  the  theory  which  considers  the  pus-globule  as  a  modification 
of  the  epithelial  cell,  is  applicable  only  to  pus  formed  upon  an  epithelial  or  epidermoid 
surface  ;  it  leaves  unexplained  the  generation  of  pus  elsewhere.  Again,  tbe  epithelial 
cells  form  an  integral,  though  a  transient,  part  of  certain  tissues;  pus-cells  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  any  tissue ;  they  tend  only  to  external  rejection  ;  their  office  ie 
eliminatory,  not  essentially  protective,  as  arc  the  others.  The  diagnosis  of  pus  from 
mucus  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  It  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  fluids  respectively,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  the 
corpuscles.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  cell  element  of  pus  is  the  multiple  fonn 
of  its  nucleus.  Mr.  Ilassall  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  observer  who  denies  this: 
he  says,  indeed,  that  by  treating  the  mucus-cell  with  9(rong  acetic  acid,  a  similar 
arrangement  of  its  nucleus  is  made  apparent. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  pus-cell  is  a  degenerated  form  of  any  other 
cell?  May  not  its  origin  be  more  simply  accounted  for  ?  We  know  that  the  plasma  of 
all  the  tissues  is  a  peculiar  fluid,  the  lymph,  or  liquor  sanguinis,  which  is  couTeyed  to 
them,  or  to  their  vicinity,  by  the  capillary  vessels ;  this  fluid  as  it  circulates  in  the 
vessels  is  everywhere  the  same,  but  peculiarities  arc  impressed  upon  it  by  each  tissue 
so  soon  as  the  latter  reacts  upon  it.  We  know,  also,  that  the  working  elements  of  all 
the  tissues  are  certain  organic  cells,  which  are  constructe<l  after  a  uniform  plan,  viz., 
in  the  clear,  homogeneous,  fluid  blastema,  effused  from  the  capillaries ;  after  a  time 
granules  or  organic  molecules  appear :  these  cluster  together  to  form  the  nudewt^  and 
around  this  little  body  the  ceU-xcall  is  gradually  precipitated,  thus  completing  the  cell- 
orgiinism.  Besides  the  nucleus,  the  cell  may  contain  a  nucleolus  and  fluid  or  granular 
matter.  Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  ceU-growth  is,  that 
from  a  material  apparently  so  identical,  wherever  it  is  found,  should  be  produced  c^ 
so  varying  in  their  endowments  and  attributes.  The  truth  is,  probably,  that  the  forma- 
tive material  is  not  absolutely  identical,  but  that  the  granules  which  constitute  the 
starting-point  in  cell-life  arc  peculiar  for  each  cell.  And  Lebert  is  undoubtedly  correct 
in  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  employing  high  microscopic  powers  in 
examining  these  bodies.     (Physiol.  Patholog.,  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

Now  the  same  phases  have  been  witnessed  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  pus- 
globule  in  a  fluid  blastema  :  granules  appear  in  the  clear  fluid ;  some  of  these  unite  to 
constitute  the  nucleus,  and  around  this  the  cell-wall  forms.  (VogeVs  description- 
Path.  Anatom.,  p.  lOO, — and  the  observation  of  Helbert  regarding  the  evolution  of  pus- 
cells  in  the  fluid  of  a  blister  which  was  removed  from  the  surface,  p.  154.^  Why  these 
abnormal  cell-structures  should  be  produced  instead  of  the  ordinary  ana  normal  cells 
of  the  part,  may  depend  upon  some  modification  impressed  upon  the  plasma  by  the  in- 
flammatory process,  whereby  the  cytoblasts  or  granules  which  appear  in  the  fluid  are 
rendered  peculiar,  and  adapted  only  to  the  generation  of  pus-globules. 

Thus  it  may  be  that  pus  is  developed  not  from  epithelial  or  lymph-cells,  but  rather 
from  the  parent  plasma  in  which  these  and  all  other  cells  take  their  origin  ;  and  that 
it  is  produced  in  accordance  with,  and  under  the  operation  of,  the  same  law  which  pre- 
sides over  and  governs  the  birth  and  growth  of  all  cell -organisms. 

The  Vtff  of  pus  in  the  animal  economy  constitute  an  interesting  and  in  some  respect* 
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living  solid,  by  the  action  of  the  part  itself,  was  the  exclusive  work  of 
the  absorbents. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  ulceration  may  be 

an  important  subject  for  reflection.  These  uses  haTe  been  pretty  fully  explained  by 
Vogel.  They  may  be  studied  with  reference  to  pus  as  formed  upon  the  surface  or  in 
the  interior  of  a  tissue,  from  a  fluid  or  from  a  solid  fibrinous  exudation. 

Fibrin  possesses  an  inherent  tendency  to  consolidation,  and  organization  more  or  less 
perfect,  even  when  out  of  the  body,  as,  when  placed  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  or  in  the 
ordinary  coagulation  of  blood,  a  marked  interlacement  and  reticulation  of  fibres  takes 
place,  so  that  the  layer  or  mass  becomes  possessed  of  considerable  tenacity.  This  ten- 
dency is  much  more  apparent  when  the  coagulation  occurs  in  contact  with  a  living 
surface,  and  most  of  all  when  the  plasticity  of  the  blood  has  been  increased  by  the 
existence  of  the  inflammatory  process,  as  is  seen  in  fibrinous  efi'usions  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  croup,  upon  the  pleura  in  pleurisy,  while  as 
yet  there  is  no  vascular  connexion  between  the  surface  and  the  exuded  matter.  Mr. 
Simon  shows,  moreover,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  many  of  the  instances  in 
which  in  rheumatic  patients  vegetations  have  formed  upon  the  valves  of  the  heart,  with- 
out any  marked  evidence  of  endocarditis,  these  depositions  are  the  result  of  simple  pre- 
cipitation of  fibrin  from  the  blood  which  is  surcharged  with  this  element.  (Lectures, 
p.  66.) 

Now  the  danger  attendant  upon  such  a  consolidation  of  fibrin  exuded  upon  a  mucous 
surface  is  great,  inasmuch  as  the  calibre  of  the  canal  is  thereby  diminished,  in  some 
instances,  e.  g.,  in  membranous  laryngitis,  sufficiently  to  cause  death.  Fortunately 
this  deportment  of  lymph  is  rare  in  mucous  inflammations,  the  exudation  being  most 
commonly,  as  has  been  already  stated,  of  the  corpuscular  variety  and  prone  to  undergo 
the  fatty  or  the  suppurative  degeneration.  But,  under  peculiar  constitutions  of  the 
blood,  it  does  concrete  in  this  manner,  and  is  then  removed,  if  the  patient  survive  long 
enough,  by  being  converted  into  pus,  or  by  being  loosened  from  its  attachments  to  the 
subjacent  membrane  by  the  formation  of  purulent  matter  between  itself  and  the  latter. 
In  all,  or  in  most  cases  of  mucous  inflammation,  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  layers  upon 
the  membrane  is  prevented,  by  the  conversion  of  this  fluid,  as  fast  as  it  is  exuded,  into 
pus,  which  is  rejected  by  the  natural  passages. 

Upon  a  granulating  surface,  the  uses  of  the  pus  are  not  less  apparent.  It  serves  as 
a  bland  emollient  covering  to  the  delicate  textures  beneath,  protecting  them  from  the 
air :  and  it  also  consumes,  in  the  process  of  its  own  development,  the  redundant  lymph 
which  is  not  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  granulations,  and  which,  if  not  thus  re- 
moved, would  concrete  upon  and  in  their  texture,  and  thus  interfere  with  their  proper 
progress.  A  corresponding  removal  of  superabundant  plastic  matter  is  effected  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  normal  tissues  by  the  lymphatics.  But  in  the  immature  granulations, 
this  class  of  vessels  does  not  exist ;  hence  another  method  is  devised  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  ordinary  function. 

When  the  exudation  has  taken  place  into  the  substance  of  a  tissue  or  organ,  its 
coagulation  is  often  much  delayed,  so  that  it  may  be  sometimes  absorbed  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  was  effused.  If,  however,  it  solidifies,  the  functions  of  the  part  into 
which  it  has  been  poured  must  materially  suffer ;  consequently  nature  adopts  some 
method  of  relief  by  effecting  the  removal  of  the  deposit  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
several  ways :  the  solid  mass  may  undergo  the  process  of  softening,  described  by  Mr. 
Qulliver,  and  already  mentioned  in  this  book,  and  in  this  form  be  absorbed ;  or  it  may 
be  taken  up  in  the  same  way,  after  having  been  transformed  into  fat-granules;  or, 
finally,  it  may  perhaps  be  liquefied,  and  thus  be  removed  by  the  veins  or  lymphatics. 
But  by  far  the  most  common  mode  of  removal  of  a  solid  fibrinous  mass  is  by  its  conver- 
sion into  pus.  In  this  process  the  plastic  matter  constitutes  the  material  for  the  de- 
velopment and  nutrition  of  the  new  cells,  these  being  continually  generated  so  long  as 
any  fibrin  remains  to  be  removed,  and  after,  if  a  fresh  supply  is  provided  from  the 
vessels  of  the  surrounding  parts.  This  method  of  removing  the  exuded  and  offending 
matter,  is  much  less  desirable  than  any  of  the  others  mentioned,  because  it  produces 
more  disturbance  in  the  system,  and  because,  in  the  ejection  from  the  body  of  the  pu&i 
formed,  a  certain  amount  of  normal  structure  is  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  only  way,  as  a  general  rule,  in  which  considerable  masses  of  solid  lymph  are  ever 
eliminated  ^om  the  tissues.  Small  deposits  may  be  absorbed  after  having  undergone 
some  one  of  the  disintegrating  processes  above  recorded ;  a  bulky  exudation,  however, 
rarely,  if  ever,  disappears  thus  ;  its  circumferential  portion  may  become  organized,  but 
within,  pus  is  usually  formed,  and  is  then  thrown  off,  as  will  be  hereafter  aescribed.— 
Ed.] 
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more  properly  regarded  as  a  molecular  death  ;  a  gradual  softening  and 
disintegration  of  tissue,  molecule  by  molecule ;  the  eflFete  matter  being 
mixed  with  purulent  or  other  secretions  of  the  part,  and  thus  carried 
out  of  the  system.  This  process  is  generally  one  of  true  inflammation ; 
or  is,  at  all  events,  connected  with  some  grade  of  inflammatory  action. 

The  steps  of  the  process  are — 1.  True  inflammation,  with  suppura- 
tion, and  softening  of  the  truly  inflamed  part ;  2.  Disintegration — or 
death  and  detachment — in  minute  portions,  or  molecules ;  3.  Mixture 
with  the  pus,  and  removal  in  one  common  discharge.  With  this  pro- 
cess, absorption  can  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

The  more  important  arguments  in  support  of  this  doctrine  are  the 
following : — 1.  Ulceration  is  an  immediate  result  of  Inflammation,  or  is 
co-existent  with  it ;  and,  during  inflammation,  absorption  in  the  part 
inflamed  is  very  much  diminished,  if  not  altogether  arrested.     Inflam- 
matory action  simply  subsiding,  on  having  just  touched  its  true  acme, 
or  barely  so,  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  very  actively  renewed 
absorption,  by  which  tlie  inflammatory  deposits  are  speedily   cleared 
away.     But  when  the  action  docs  not  so  subside,  and  advances  to  sup- 
puration with  ulceration,  the  result  is  otherwise ;  absorption  is  not  re- 
newed with  any  energy,  if  at  all,  until  the  action  has  abated.     During 
the  persistence  of  such  action,  inflammatory  deposits  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  disappear ;  but  only  by  disintegration  along  with  the  original 
tissues,  and  admixture  with  the  extruded  purulent  discharge.     2.  If 
ulceration  consist  in  mere  absorption,  why  is  it  invariably  accompanied 
by  discharge  ?     3.  Certain  structures  resist  all  excitants  of  absorption, 
long  and  successfully,  yet  are  remarkably  prone  to  ulceration ;  and  the 
inference  seems  plain  that  the  two  actions — one  opposed,  the  other  em- 
braced, by  the  same  part,  and  at  the  same  time — must  be  dissimilar. 
Malignant  tumours,  for  example,  will  not  diminish  in  their  true  struc- 
ture, far  less  disappear  by  absorption ;  yet  they  are  apt  to  ulcerate 
spontaneously,  and  are  certain  to  ulcerate  when  unwisely  and  rudely 
stimulated,  as  by  friction  or  pressure.     Again :  the  lining  membrane  of 
an  abscess  is  notoriously  deficient  in  absorbent  power ;  and  yet  how 
often  does  it  rapidly  disappear  by  ulceration  ?    4.  In  the  case  of  virulent 
inoculations,  whence  the  system  is  to  be  contaminated  by  absorption  of 
virus  from  the  part  inoculated — as,  for  instance,  in  the  primary  venereal 
ulcer — it  is  considered  tliat  the  system  is  safe  during  the  formation  of 
that  ulcer.     The  part  inflames  and  ulcerates  ;  in  no  long  time  after  the 
first  blush  of  inflammation,  the  ulcer  is  fully  established ;  and  during 
the  first  few  days,  according  to  the  Hunterian  theory,  there  should  have 
been  great  and  constant  activity  of  the  absorbents,  pouring  virus  into 
the  circulation  along  with  the  dchris  of  texture.     But  the  experience  of 
the  practitioner  tells  an  opposite  tale  :  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no 
absorption  during  that  period ;  and  if  he  have  an  opportunity  of  then 
destroying  the  part  with  caustic,  the  disease  is  arrested ;  inasmuch  as, 
up  to  that  time,  it  has  been  entirely  local,  and  has  not  been  dissemi- 
nated, by  absorption,  throughout  the  system.     5.  Ulceration  is  most 
rapid,  when  absorption  is  generally  supposed  to  be  least  active  •  that  is 
during  the  persistence  of  acute  inflammation.     6.  Passive  venous  con- 
gestion, in  a  part,  is  directly  opposed  to  absorption.     Yet  it  favours 
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ulceration,  by  proving  a  strongly  predisposing  cause  to  inflammation ; 
which,  occurring  in  a  part  of  low  vital  power,  passes  on  almost  uncon- 
trolled to  a  high  result,  namely,  disintegration.  All  new  formations  are 
prone  to  ulceration  in  a  similar  way,  being  of  low  organization  and  weak 
vital  power.  Granulations,  for  instance,  are  so  situated.  They  are 
liable  to  both  absorption  and  ulceration ;  and  these  are  found  to  be  dis- 
tinct and  very  different  processes.  By  the  former,  the  new  formation 
is  diminished  gradually  in  bulk,  contraction  of  the  surrounding  original 
textures  is  favoured  and  enhanced,  the  extent  of  cicatrix  is  diminished, 
and  union  is  rendered  compact  and  firm ;  by  the  latter — preceded  and 
probably  accompanied  by  inflammation — the  cicatrix  is  undone  rapidly, 
and  the  breach  is  made  wide  and  gaping  as  before.  7.  A  part  to  be 
the  seat  of  ulcerative  absorption,  must  be  previously  reduced  to  a  state 
more  or  less  fluid.  But  this  fusion  of  solid  parts  is  one  of  the  direct 
results  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  to  constitute  ulceration,  it  only 
requires  the  addition  of  molecular  disintegration,  or  detachment,  of  the 
parts  so  changed,  which  then  mingle  with  the  purulent  fluid  to  form  one 
common  discharge  ;  an  idea  which  seems  infinitely  more  feasible,  than 
to  suppose  absorption  to  be  suddenly  and  actively  resumed  for  a  special 
purpose,  during  the  persistence  of  an  action  avowedly  inimical  to  that 
function.  After  the  disintegration  and  solution,  a  portion  of  the  debris 
may  be  subsequently  taken  up  by  absorbents ;  but  these  vessels  are  then 
dealing  with  the  results  of  ulceration,  not  effecting  that  process.  8. 
Absorption  is  proved  to  be  feeble  during  acute  ulceration.  A  strong 
narcotic,  in  the  fluid  form,  may  be  then  applied  to  the  part  with  com- 
parative impunity ;  while,  subsequently  to  abatement  of  the  ulcerative 
action,  a  much  less  dose  will  produce  a  much  greater  effect  if  brought 
in  contact  with  the  raw  granulating  surface. 

In  fact,  the  Ilunterian  theory  of  ulceration  must  be  regarded  as 
founded  on  an  entirely  hypothetical  and  questionable  view  of  the  action 
of  the  absorbents ;  whereas,  the  existence  of  disintegrated  tissue,  in 
the  discharges  from  an  ulcer,  is  a  fact  which  may  be  indisputably  demon- 
strated. Tliis  will  be  clearly  seen,  in  treating  of  ulceration  in  different 
tissues  ;  especially  in  bone. 

Ulceration  may  occur  either  in  an  unbroken  part,  or  where  there  has 
been  previously  a  breach  of  structure.  The  process  is  begun  by  inflam- 
matory action,  which  sooner  or  later  reaches  its  acme,  with  suppuration. 
It  does  not  stop  there,  but  advances  a  step  further.  To  infiltration, 
softening,  and  partial  breaking  up  of  texture  (true  inflammation),  are 
added  further  softening  and  molecular  disintegration — true  ulceration. 
On  an  open  surface,  the  debris  mincles  with  the  purulent  discharge,  and 
so  escapes.  On  a  surface  previously  unbroken,  the  discharge  accumu- 
lates in  the  form  of  a  pustule  or  small  abscess ;  this  breaks,  its  contents 
are  evacuated,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  is  then  disclosed  beneath.  So 
long  as  true  inflammation  continues,  ulceration  does  not  cease;  the 
greater  the  amount  of  perverted  action,  and  the  less  the  amount  of  vital 
power,  the  more  rapid  and  extensive  is  the  work  of  destruction.  With 
moderate  inflammation,  and  considerable  power  of  control  in  the  part, 
ulceration  advances  steadily ;  presenting  the  usual  characters  of  the 
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Acute  form  of  that  process.  With  higher  action,  destmction  is  more 
rapid,  very  painful,  and  accompanied  by  greater  redness,  heat,  and 
swelling ;  as  in  the  form  of  ulcer  to  be  afterwards  described  as  Inflamed 
— from  unusual  prominence  of  the  symptoms  of  true  inflammation  in 
and  around  the  diseased  part.  With  still  higher  action,  or  with  the 
same  combined  with  less  local  power,  destruction  is  more  rapid  still ;  as 
if  the  part  were  consumed  by  some  unseen  living  agent :  as  in  the 
ulcer  termed  Phagedcenic.  With  action  yet  increased,  and  local  power 
impaired — one  or  other,  or  both — destruction  is  still  more  speedy,  but 
in  a  different  form ;  the  part  no  longer  dies  in  molecules,  but  in  mass ; 
ulceration  is  merged  in  gangrene;  and  a  Slotyhing  sore  is  said  to 
exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  inflammation,  having  once  established  ulceration, 
may  speedily  subside ;  the  latter  action,  under  such  circumstances,  soon 
ceases,  and  is  followed  by  reparation.  Or,  inflammation  may  remain, 
in  a  subdued  form ;  and  then  ulceration  advances  stealthily  and  slowly, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  the  Chronic  type. 

The  more  active  the  ulcerative  process  and  its  accompanying  disinte- 
gration, the  less  laudable  is  the  purulent  discharge.  Inflammation 
either  persisting  or  advancing,  the  discharge  is  thin,  acrid,  not  unfre- 
quently  bloody,  and  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  softened  debris 
of  texture.  When,  on  the  contrary,  action  has  not  only  subsided  from 
the  inflammatory  standard,  but  is  becoming  insuflScient  even  for  repara- 
tion, the  discharge  is  almost  entirely  serous. 

By  some,  it  is  supposed  that  ulceration  may  be  occasioned  directly  by 
passive  venous  congestion — as  in  the  lower  limbs ;  and  they  consequently 
speak  of  the  Congestive  and  Inflammatory,  as  different  forms  of  ulcera- 
tion. But  congestion  is  only  the  predisposing  cause,  not  the  immediate; 
it  favours  the  occurrence  of  inflammation ;  and  this  coming,  finds  the 
part  possessed  of  but  little  vital  power — as,  indeed,  the  existence  of 
such  congestion  plainly  indicates.  Suppuration  and  ulceration  are  soon 
reached ;  not  the  direct  result  of  congestion,  but  of  inflammation  which 
congestion  has  induced  and  aggravated. 

Certain  tissues  are  more  prone  to  ulceration  than  others.  Skin, 
mucous  membrane,  and  areolar  tissue,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  before 
it;  while  the  vascular,  nervous,  and  fibrous  tissue  resist  it  stoutly. 
Often  advantage  is  derived  from  this  ;  sometimes  evil.  The  compara- 
tive immunity  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  tissues  is  plainly  beneficial. 
And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  often  fortunate  that  important  parts  are  pro- 
tected by  fibrous  expansion :  which  can  successfully  resist,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  encroachment  of  advancing  suppuration.  But  when  the  puru- 
lent collection  is  bound  down  by  a  fibrous  layer,  then  mischief  is  likely  to 
accrue ;  inasmuch  as  the  natural  tendency  of  the  pus  outwards — ^by 
ulceration  of  intervening  texture — is  opposed,  while  deep  and  important 
parts  may  suffer  sadly  by  the  delay. 

The  Causes  of  ulceration  are  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation. 
These  actions  are  portions  of  the  same  general  process ;  which  commences 
with  simple  vascular  excitement,  and  may  end  in  gangrene.  Ulceration 
is  the  higher  grade ;  intermediate  between  suppuration  and  gangrene. 
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Something  more  than  the  former ;  for  there  is  disintegration  with  solu- 
tion of  texture,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  pus.  Something  less  than 
the  latter ;  the  part  not  dying  and  being  detached  at  once,  in  a  con- 
tinuous mass,  but  slowly  and  by  molecules.  Whatever  favours  the 
occurrence  and  continuance  of  true  inflammation,  and  whatever  is  un- 
favourable to  due  maintenance  of  vital  power  in  the  part,  whereby 
inflammation  might  be  resisted  or  controlled,  is  a  cause  of  ulceration. 

Inflammation  subsiding,  so  does  ulceration  ;  and  the  action  of  destruc- 
tion is  followed  by  that  of  reparation — ^granulation.  The  succession 
may  be  rapid  or  slow.  On  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  the  dead  part 
is  separated  from  the  living  by  ulceration  ;  and,  in  the  furrow  so  formed, 
the  two  actions  of  destruction  and  reparation  are  usually  seen  at  work 
together  and  in  harmony.  The  ulceration,  in  this  case,  has  not  pro- 
ceeded much  deeper  than  the  true  skin,  when  already  in  the  true  skin 
granulations  are  being  formed ;  as  if  with  the  view  of  at  once  closing 
the  breach,  and  atoning  for  the  loss  of  substance.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  many  a  breach  of  surface  in  the  lower  limbs,  in  which 
ulceration  has  for  weeks  ceased,  but  in  which  there  may  be  no  effectual 
reparative  effort  for  many  weeks  to  come. 

Ulceration  is  often  attended  by  marked  constitutional  symptoms.  If 
acute,  inflammation  persisting,  there  is  febrile  disturbance  of  the  inflam- 
matory type.  If  chronic  and  tedious,  with  a  profusion  of  discharge, 
hectic  may  ensue.  If  phagedaenic,  irritative  fever  exists ;  often  of  a 
grave  character.  The  sloughing  sore  is  not  unfroquently  accompanied 
by  typhoid  symptoms. 

Loss  of  substance  may  be  caused  otherwise  than  by  ulceration.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  mere  absorption,  interstitial  or  continuous  ;  a  gra- 
dual process,  independent  of  true  inflammation,  and  unaccompanied  by 
suppuration. 

Sloughing. 

Death  of  the  part,  an  undoubted  termination  of  inflammation  as  well 
as  of  all  other  vital  change,  may  be  reached  at  once  ;  from  intensity  of 
action,  deficiency  of  power,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Or  the  interven- 
ing stages  of  suppuration  and  ulceration  may  have  been  either  barely 
touched  at,  or  more  or  less  dwelt  upon.  The  broken  up  texture,  soft- 
ened, and  infiltrated  by  liquor  sanguinis,  pus,  and  extravasated  blood, 
has  its  circulation  wholly  arrested ;  and  it  dies ;  not  by  particles, 
slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  but  plainly,  at  once,  and  in  mass. 
Vital  power  has  ceased,  chemical  change  advances  unopposed,  and  the 
part  is  decomposed  by  putrescence. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  some  antecedent, 
some  subsequent,  to  the  true  inflammatory  crisis.  Deposit  of  serum, 
fibrin,  or  both  ;  attendant  on  the  two  preliminary  grades  of  action. 
Simple  Excitement,  and  Active  Congestion ;  the  fibrin  organized  or 
not,  and  the  exudation  more  or  less  permanent,  according  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  action  which  occasioned  it.  Escape  of  blood,  in  the 
form  either  of  hemorrhage  or  of  extravasation,  by  giving  way  of  the 
vascular  coats,  during  any  period  of  the  more  advanced  part  of  the 
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process.  Formation  of  pns,  vith  extravasation  of  blood,  softening  and 
disruption  of  texture ;  attendant  on  the  period  of  tme  inflammation. 
Beyond  this,  disintegration  and  solution  are  added  to  softening  and 
disruption  of  texture,  to  constitute  true  Ulceration ;  the  inflammatory 
action  is  continued — not  only  not  having  subsided  from  its  acme,  but 
persisting  until  a  still  higher  result  is  attained.  Or  circulation  is 
wholly  arrested,  vital  function  ceases,  and  chemical  change  begins ;  the 
part  is  dying,  and  dies — not  in  particles,  but  in  one  continuous  mass : 
Mortification. 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  INFLAMMATORY  PROCESS. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  subdivihtions  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  that  into  Acutr 
and  Chronic.  In  the  one  case,  the  action  advances  with  more  or  less 
rapidity  through  its  various  stages  ;  and,  having  reached  a  climax  more 
or  less  elevated — suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene — declines  with 
a  corresponding  degree  of  alacrity.  In  the  other,  the  time  occupied  is 
not,  as  in  the  former,  a  period  of  days  or  hours,  but  perhaps  of  week» 
or  months.  The  action  begins  of  a  sluggish  type,  and  retains  that  cha- 
racter throughout ;  dwelling  long  on  the  minor  stages  ;  seldom  reaching 
to  suppuration  or  ulceration ;  and  still  more  seldom  to  gangrene ; 
hovering  rather  on  the  other  side  of  the  true  inflammatory  crisis,  and 
consequently  dangerous  to  normal  structure,  by  favouring  fibrinous 
exudation  and  its  subsequent  organization.  When,  after  having  reached 
its  climax — however  low — it  begins  to  subside,  the  decline  is  propor- 
tionally gradual ;  and  it  proves  unsatisfactory,  because  not  only  tedious 
but  imperfect. 

The  two  forms  may  be  commingled.  The  action  may  be  at  first 
acute ;  receiving  a  check,  by  treatment  or  otherwise,  it  does  not  wholly 
recede,  but  merely  dwindles  down  into  a  subdued  form,  and  there  re- 
mains, becoming  chronic  ;  chronic,  because  moderated.  For  it  is  often 
found  to  be  a  tolerably  true  axiom  in  this  vital  warfare,  that  the  hotter 
the  action  the  sooner  the  restoration  to  peace.  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
inflammatory  process  is  often  not  only  brief  when  intense,  and  pro- 
tracted when  of  a  gentle  kind ;  but  brief  because  intense,  and  capable 
of  lingering  because  of  a  gentle  grade.  A  part  under  violent  action  is 
either  soon  restored,  or  quickly  perishes :  under  a  mild  form,  it  may 
bear  up  for  a  long  period.  Again,  the  action  may  be  at  first,  and  for 
long,  chronic ;  but,  by  the  application  of  renewed  stimulus,  the  acute 
form  may  be  superadded,  or,  as  it  were,  ingrafted  on  the  chronic. 
And  this  is  an  occurrence  invariably  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to 
texture;  for,  by  the  chronic  fonn,  structure  has  been  materially 
changed,  as  well  as  vital  power  nmch  impaired ;  and  the  part  is  so  ren- 
dered an  almost  unresisting  prey  to  the  acute  attack.  This  latter  suc- 
cession of  the  forms  is  very  likely  to  be  induced  by  injudicious  or  rash 
treatment ;  and  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  acute  we  may  consider  as  representing  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
inflammatory  process  ;  already  discussed.      A  few  words  will  suffice  to 
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indicate  the  peculiarities  of  symptoms  and  results  connected  with  the 
chronic  form. 

SymptomB  of  the  Chronic  form. — The  action  being  both  mild  and 
gradual,  the  symptoms  are  comparatively  little  developed,  and  hence 
sometimes  obscure.  Redness,  swelling,  pain,  heat,  are  slight ;  and  of 
the  two  last,  sometimes  there  is  almost  nothing.  Swelling,  however, 
though  at  first  slight,  ultimately  becomes  a  prominent  and  most  impor- 
tant feature.  It  is  considerable  in  extent — for  it  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  steadily,  though  slowly,  increasing ;  dense  and  firm  in 
character — exudation  either  consisting  chiefly  of  fibrin  from  the  first, 
or  the  serum  having  become  absorbed ;  and  tending  to  permanency  of 
duration — having  had  time  and  action  both  favourable  to  organization. 
There  is  seldom  any  degree  of  tension ;  for,  the  deposit  having  taken 
place  gradually,  the  parts  have  duly  accommodated  themselves  to  its 
reception.  Suppuration,  ulceration,  and  gangrene,  when  attained  to, 
are,  like  the  action  which  preceded  them,  slow  and  gradual  in  their 
advance  to  completion ;  attended  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  such 
results,  in  a  mitigated  form.  Rapid  and  tense  swelling,  with  softening 
of  texture,  we  saw  to  be  characteristic  of  the  acute  form ;  gradual 
enlargement,  with  induration,  is  characteristic  of  the  chronic.  The 
function  of  the  part  is  often  not  less  involved  in  the  chronic  than  in  the 
acute  form,  at  least  when  a  considerable  part  of  an  organ  is  affected  by 
disease. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  proportionally  mild.  Febrile  dis- 
turbance may  be  so  slight,  as  scarcely  to  be  appreciated  by  cither  the 
patient  or  his  attendant ;  and,  when  perceived,  it  is  often  both  so  ob- 
scurely marked  and  so  transient,  as  to  baflSe  or  deceive  in  the  effort  of 
tracing  it  to  its  cause.  The  most  prominent  symptoms  are : — want  of 
refreshing  sleep ;  loss  of  appetite ;  emaciation  ;  change  of  colour,  in  the 
general  surface,  to  a  pale  or  dirty  yellow ;  occasional  flushes ;  sensation 
of  cold,  and  frequent  inclinations  to  shiver;  impairment  of  strength, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness ;  the  patient  feels  that  he  is  ill,  yet 
scarcely  knows  how  or  where.  In  the  severe  forms,  the  febrile  condi- 
tion is  more  marked,  and  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  inflammatory 
tvpe  : — headache,  heat,  frequent  and  hard  pulse,  dry  skin,  scanty  urine, 
thirst,  restlessness.  Yet,  the  local  action  remaining  chronic,  the  fever 
never  attains  to  the  form  of  the  truly  inflammatory ;  it  is  less  sthenic, 
less  marked,  less  progressive,  less  continued ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  form  of 
Constitutional  Irritation  (p.  91).  The  tendency  to  remission,  some- 
times almost  complete,  is  one  of  its  most  distinctive  characters;  the 
period  of  exacerbation  is  evening,  or  the  early  part  of  the  night :  morn- 
ing, that  of  remission,  with  or  without  perspiration.  Sometimes  the 
local  action  itself  deceptively  assumes  somewhat  of  the  remittent  cha- 
racter ;  seeming  to  have  abated,  or  even  ceased,  during  several  days ; 
while,  all  the  time,  it  was  steadily  though  stealthily  advancing. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  however  slight  and  apparently 
trivial  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process 
may  be,  yet,  by  their  mere  persistence,  they  are  likely  to  exhaust  the 
frame,  and  induce  a  fatal  termination. 

On  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  they  readily  change  into  Hectic 
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(p.  54).  Gangrene  having  taken  place,  the  Typhoid  form  is  as  speedily 
assumed  (p.  52) ;  low,  and  tending  still  downwards,  from  the  beginning. 
An  acute  accession  having  been  unfortunately  superinduced,  the  true 
Inflammatory  fever  (p.  49)  may  be  assumed,  at  least  for  a  time ;  but, 
more  frequently,  the  effort  towards  sthenic  action  is  but  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  results  in  fever  of  the  Irritative  form  (p.  66). 

The  Results  of  the  Chronic  Inflammatory  process  are  thus  seen  to 
be  chiefly  formidable  by  long  continuance  of  the  action,  and  by  the 
insidious  nature  of  its  progress ;  change  of  structure,  all  but  irreparable, 
may  have  occurred,  before  the  attention  of  either  patient  or  practitioner 
has  been  directed  to  the  part.  Gradual  alteration  of  structure  is  the 
most  ordinary  result ;  by  interstitial  deposit,  of  a  fibrinous  kind,  which 
becomes  more  or  less  highly  organized.  Suppuration,  ulceration,  gan- 
grene, though  comparatively  rare,  yet  may  and  do  occur.  They  can 
scarcely  be  avoided,  if  the  chronic  form  of  action,  after  having  for  some 
time  existed,  suddenly  become  merged  in  an  acute  inflammation. 

Another  important  division  is  into  the  Sthenic  and  Asthenic.  The 
fonner  follows  the  ordinary  course  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and 
shows  no  tendency  to  spread  rapidly  or  diffusedly ;  pus,  when  formed, 
is  surrounded  by  plastic  fibrinous  exudation;  and  the  constitutional 
disorder  is  of  the  inflammatory  type.  Such  is  the  action  which  consti- 
tutes an  ordinary  acute  abscess,  after  injury. 

The  asthenic  variety  tends  to  spread ;  exudation  is  not  plastic ;  sup- 
puration is  soon  attained,  and  the  pus  is  not  laudable ;  the  parenchyma 
is  open  to  infiltration;  destruction  of  texture  is  imminent;  and  the 
attendant  constitutional  symptoms  are  those  of  irritation,  often  of  a 
low  and  grave  kind.  Such  action  is  well  exemplified,  by  diffuse  cel- 
lulitis, and  the  worst  forms  of  erysipelas.  There  is  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  blood  is  in  a  depraved  state — favourable  to  suppuration 
— ^previously  to  the  inflammatory  attack ;  and  that  this  morbid  condi- 
tion of  that  most  important  fluid  becomes  aggravated  by  the  progress  of 
the  local  disorder.  Occasionally,  the  exciting  cause  is  directly  concerned 
in  the  unfavourable  type ;  as  in  the  case  of  inoculation  by  poisonous 
matter. 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  stated  that  energetic  treatment,  often  demanded 
in  the  sthenic  form,  is  in  the  asthenic  wholly  unsuitable. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INFLAMMATORY  PROCESS. 

Prevention, 

Therapeutic  means,  applied  immediately  after  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause,  may  have  the  efiect  of  entirely  frustrating  its  ordinary  operation, 
and  preventing  inflammatory  action.  For  this  purpose,  the  period  of 
incubation  must  be  diligently  improved.  But,  to  insure  success,  it  is 
not  only  necessary,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  that  the  soitable 
means  be  early  and  sedulously  employed,  but  also  that  the  cause  shall 
have  been  slight  as  well  as  transient ;  that  its  removal  shall  have  been 
entire ;  and  that  the  part  have  its  vital  power  as  yet  unimpaired.     The 
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first  effects  of  the  stimulus,  we  saw  to  be,  an  impression  on  the  nervous 
system  ;  if  not  itself  morbid,  at  least  tending  to  a  morbid  result.  The 
first  object  of  preventive  management,  is  to  mitigate  or  remove  this. 
By  some,  hot  water,  or  its  steam,  is  applied  constantly ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  to  succeed  in  subduing  the  nervous  excitement — or  breaking 
off  the  first  link  in  the  chain.  But  the  second  step  of  the  initiatory 
process,  seldom  far  disjoined  from  the  first,  we  saw  to  be  excitement  of 
the  vascular  system  of  the  part ;  and  this  system  is  likely  to  be  further 
stimulated,  by  the  heated  applications  by  which  the  other  is  soothed. 
Gold,  continuously  applied,  is  therefore  preferable;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
calculated  to  fulfil  a  twofold  indication,  by  exerting  a  sedative  or  de- 
pressing effect  on  both  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  of  the  part, 
and  so  rendering  accession  of  the  inflammatory  process  still  more  impro- 
bable. Absence  of  the  first  two  links  of  the  chain  is  likely  to  frustrate 
the  formation  of  the  whole. 

But  this  simple  remedy  requires  nicety  and  care  in  its  application. 
The  first  effect  of  cold,  as  formerly  stated,  is  sedative,  the  second  reac- 
tive ;  the  first  is  opposed  to  vascular  action,  the  second  invites  its  occur- 
rence ;  the  first  we  desiderate,  the  second  we  wish  to  avoid.  To  be 
prophylactic,  therefore,  its  application  must  be  continuous;  if  inter- 
rupted, however  briefly,  reaction  is  imminent — ^not  only  to  arrest,  but 
to  undo  the  good  effects  of  all  the  previous  precaution.  The  part  is 
covered  by  a  loose  layer  of  fine  lint,  and  a  trustworthy  attendant  keeps 
this  constantly  moist  and  of  low  temperature,  by  cold  water  frequently 
and  gently  dropped  on  it  out  of  a  sponge ;  the  slightest  dryness  or 
warmth  being  dreaded,  as  a  source  of  disaster  and  disappointment.  Or 
the  assistant  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  process  of  constant  irrigation 
employed ;  a  thin  strip  of  lint,  or  a  skein  of  cotton,  being  arranged  as 
a  syphon  in  communication  with  the  part,  and  a  water-vessel  placed  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  The  bed-clothes,  if  need  be,  are  protected  by 
the  interposition  of  oil-cloth ;  arranged  slopingly,  so  as  to  favour  the 
draining  away  of  the  water,  after  it  has  trickled  over  the  seat  of  injury. 
The  part  is  to  be  kept  rigidly  quiet,  or  at  least  as  much  so  as  circum- 
stances will  possibly  permit ;  and  it  should  also  be  so  placed  as  to  favour 
venous  return  and  oppose  arterial  influx;  at  the  same  time  relaxing 
those  muscles  which  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  implicated.  Low 
diet,  too,  with  abstraction  of  all  stimuli,  whether  local  or  general,  must 
be  strictly  enjoined. 

Parts  simply  stimulated — that  is  to  say,  without  wound — may  by 
such  treatment  be  altogether  saved  from  inflammatory  accession.  And 
many  incised  wounds  may  thus  be  brought  to  rapid  and  almost  painless 
healing  by  adhesion;  the  inflammatory  process  not  having  been  wholly 
prevented,  but  being  kept  so  subdued  and  limited  as  never  to  reach 
even  the  vicinity  of  the  true  inflammatory  acme.  It  is  only  sometimes 
that  we  are  able  to  avert  every  part  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  but 
in  many  cases  wo  may  prevent  that  advancement  which  constitutes  true 
inflammation. 

Treatment. 

Removal  of  the  cause  ought  assuredly  to  be  the  first  care  of  the  prao- 
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titioncr,  'NThen  called  to  subdue  inflammatory  action.  That  preliminary 
point  having  been  successfully  carried,  he  will  then  be  enabled  to  attain 
his  principal  object  by  the  use  of  comparatively  slight  means ;  with  little 
trouble  to  himself,  and  at  the  expense  of  comparatively  little  pain,  an- 
noyance, delay,  or  danger  to  the  patient.  Whereas,  let  the  all-import- 
ant preliminary  step  be  either  neglected  or  imperfectly  secared,  and  the 
most  powerful  remedial  means  may  be  unceasingly  employed,  with  little 
or  no  avail.  A  patient  applies  for  relief,  on  account  of  nascent  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  caused  by  the  lodgment  of  foreign  matter  in 
that  membrane.  Remove  the  particle  of  dust  or  sand  at  once ;  and 
fomentation,  a  shade,  a  purge,  careful  diet,  with  perhaps  a  few  leeches, 
will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  suffice  to  dissipate  even  the  most 
formidable  of  such  affections,  within  a  few  days  at  the  utmost.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  leave  the  foreign  matter  imbedded  in  the  inflaming  part : 
and  leeches  innumerable ;  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  from  the  temporal 
artery,  once  and  again ;  blisters  in  endless  succession ;  purges ;  anti- 
monials ;  mercury  pushed  to  profuse  ptyalism,  and  perhaps  repeated — 
in  short,  ruin  to  the  system,  by  severity  of  treatment,  may  be  enforced 
and  endured,  without  arresting  tlie  action,  or  preventing  loss  of  vision 
by  irreparable  change  of  structure.  This  is  not  mere  fancy.  Cases,  are 
on  record  of  eyes  having  become  pearly-white  and  sightless,  notwith- 
standing the  induction  of  anemia,  dropsy,  and  mercurial  disease,  by  the 
attempts  to  save ;  all  the  while,  some  small  particle  of  foreign  matter 
lodging  undisturbed,  and  probably  unsuspected,  in  the  lining  of  the 
upper  eyelid — the  simple  removal  of  which  source  of  excitement  might 
have  preserved  both  sight  and  system  for  the  patient,  as  well  as  credit 
and  conscience  for  the  practitioner. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  inquire  carefully  for  the  exciting  cause.  If 
already  removed,  good  and  well ;  if  still  in  operation,  we  are  to  procure 
its  abstraction  as  speedily  and  effectually  as  may  bo  in  our  power.  And 
then  we  are  in  a  favourable  position  to  proceed  with  the  directly  reme- 
dial means — those  which,  being  opposed  to  advance  and  persistence  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  are  termed  Antiphlogtafica.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  Bloodletting  ;  and  the  blood  may  be  taken,  either  from 
the  part,  or  from  the  system  at  large. 

1.  General  Bloodletting. — In  the  outset  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  is  not  invariably  necessary.  It  is  a  spoliative  remedy,  of  the  highest 
class ;  and  therefore  never  to  be  had  recourse  to,  unless  circamstances 
declare  it  eitlier  imperatively  demanded,  or  at  the  least  highly  expe- 
dient. There  is  every  reason  to  fear,  that  this  little  operation  is  still 
too  frequently  employed ; — unnecessarily,  when  it  might  have  been  well 
superseded  by  otlicr  and  more  gentle  measures ;  unwarrantably,  when 
actually  no  benefit,  but  sad  injury,  has  flowed  from  and  with  the  "  purple 
stream."  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  take  away  blood,  and  thereby 
induce  debility ;  while  to  undo  that  result,  is  in  most  cases  diflicult, 
and  often  impossible.  Congestions,  serous  effusions,  bloodless  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  atrophied  and  all  but  palsied  muscles,  a  withered 
frame  and  an  enfeebled  mind,  may  remain,  silent  yet  steadfast  and 
truth-declaring  witnesses  of  the  error  in  practice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  practitioner  will  be  equally  culpable  who  refrains  from  this  opera- 
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tion,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  call  plainly  and  loudly  for  its 
performance.  And  it  may  be  stated  broadly,  that  general  bloodletting 
is  required,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms — local,  general,  or  both 
— are  severe,  as  in  many  examples  of  compound  fracture ;  when  the  part 
affected  is  of  importance  in  the  animal  economy — as  the  lung,  bladder, 
or  kidney ;  or  when  a  delicacy  of  texture  is  involved,  whose  maintenance 
is  essential  to  important  function — as  in  the  eye,  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  in  the  nervous  tissue  in  general. 

Bleeding  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  its  absolute  amount,  but  by  its 
effects.  No  idea  should  be  entertained,  that  in  one  form  of  disease  a 
certain  number  of  ounces  will  suffice ;  while  in  another,  a  greater,  and 
in  a  third  a  less  amount  must  be  invariably  taken.  In  every  case,  the 
thought  of  measure  is  to  be  abandoned ;  blood  is  permitted  to  flow  on, 
until  the  desired  effect  has  been  obtained;  and  then  the  stream  is 
arrested,  irrespective  of  whether  the  ounces  amount  to  three  or  thirty. 

In  connexion  with  this  point,  it  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that 
true  inflammation  engenders  a  tolerance  of  this  remedy.  A  young, 
robust,  healthy  man,  may  be  bled  when  he  does  not  require  it ;  but, 
most  probably,  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  shall  not  have  flowed,  ere  Nature 
interposes  her  objection  to  the  procedure,  and  syncope  is  produced. 
Whereas,  open  a  vein  in  the  arm  of  even  a  weak,  pale-faced,  nervous 
patient,  who  is  the  subject  of  an  acute  inflammatory  seizure  in  some  im- 
portant part,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  double  that  amount,  or  more, 
shall  have  been  withdrawn,  ere  any  considerable  effect  has  been  made 
upon  the  system.  So  truly  and  generally  does  this  obtain,  that  an 
important  auxiliary  in  diagnosis  may  be  thence  derived.  You  are  bleed- 
ing a  patient ;  in  doubt  whether  the  disease  is  truly  inflammatory  or 
not ;  but  you  suspect  that  it  is,  otherwise  it  is  likely  you  would  not  have 
performed  venesection ;  only  a  few  ounces  have  escaped,  when  the 
patient  grows  pale  and  faint ;  you  arrest  the  flow,  and  reconsider  your 
diagnosis,  suspicious  of  an  error.  But  should  no  faintness  threaten 
after  a  full  or  even  large  abstraction,  doubt  is  removed ;  your  diagnosis 
is  confirmed ;  you  advance  unhesitatingly  with  antiphlogistics ;  the  dis- 
ease is  there,  and  has  engendered  a  tolerance  of  the  remedy.  On 
coming  to  a  conclusion  from  this  test,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to 
ascertain  that  the  syncope,  or  tendency  thereto,  is  an  actual  failing  of 
nature  ;  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood ;  not  the  result  merely  of  fear,  or 
other  depressing  agency,  on  the  patient's  mind.  When  aware  tliat  the 
patient  is  naturally  timid,  and  liable  to  faint  from  this  cause ;  and  when 
at  the  same  time  confident  that  he  labours  under  inflammatory  action, 
and  that  the  circumstances  demand  effective  bloodletting — we  bleed  him 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  with  a  gentle  stream. 

Tolerance  of  bleeding  will  also  be  found  to  vary,  according  to  the  sex, 
age,  and  temperament  of  the  patient;  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female ;  least  in  the  lymphatic,  greatest  in  the  sanguine  temperament ; 
greater  in  adult  age,  than  at  either  of  the  extremes  of  life ;  in  early 
infancy  it  is  most  especially  small ;  in  advanced  years  loss  of  blood  is 
not  likely  to  prove  so  obviously  and  directly  calamitous,  yet  is  a  spolia- 
tion hard  to  be  borne.* 

*  Tolerance  of  bleeding  in  inflammation  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Williams  to  **  increased 
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Similar  tolerance  of  appropriate  remedies  seems  often  to  be  generated 
by  disease.  In  fact  it  may  be  laid  down  as  almost  a  general  rule,  that 
a  remedy — in  itself  severe — may,  when  appropriate  to  a  given  form  of 
disease,  be  administered  in  even  large  quantity  during  the  persistence 
of  that  disease,  with  not  only  relief  to  the  symptoms,  but  with  compara- 
tive impunity  to  the  system  at  large ;  whereas  the  same  remedy,  given 
even  with  a  sparing  hand,  while  no  such  call  for  its  employment  exists, 
is  likely  to  affect  the  constitution  injuriously.  In  delirium  tremens,  for 
example,  opium  has  sometimes  to  be  given  in  large  doses ;  a  tithe  of 
which  would  fatally  poison  the  person,  if  in  health  (p.  100).  In  pneu- 
monia, tartrate  of  antimony  is  given  to  an  extent  which  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  be  absolutely  intolerable.  In  iritis,  synovitis,  and 
certain  forms  of  the  venereal  disease,  in  which  the  use  of  mercury  is  not 
only  expedient  but  essential,  that  mineral  can  be  pushed  with  safety;  it 
is  to  the  sakcless  salivations — errors  either  of  judgment  or  of  diagnosis 
— ^that  the  ruin  of  mercurially-shattered  frames  is  attributable. 

The  Effects  of  general  bloodletting,  in  so  far  as  they  are  remedial 
of  inflammatory  action,  are — 1.  A  sedative  result  on  the  heart's  action, 
and  on  the  general  circulating  system ;  effected  partly  by  withdrawal  of 
its  wonted  stimulus,  the  blood,  from  the  central  organ ;  and  partly  by 
the  depressing  effect  of  sudden  loss  of  blood  on  the  nervous  system, 
which  reacts  in  a  corresponding  strain  upon  the  circulation.  And  this 
sedative  effect  on  both  heart  and  arteries  is  proportionally  indicated,  by 
dimhiution  of  the  hardness  and  thrilling  of  the  pulse,  as  well  as  of  its 
fulness  and  frequency.  It  is  plain  how  such  a  lull  is  advantageous, 
as  regards  both  tlie  local  action  and  the  fever  which  accompanies  it. 
2.  The  blood  is  diminished  in  absolute  volume.  In  some  cases  this  is 
not  desirable  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  be  not  more  anxious  to  crush 
rising  inflammation,  than  to  husband  the  vital  resources  already  weak- 
ened, and  especially  to  retain  this  all-important  .fluid  unwasted ;  we 
therefore  bleed  sparingly,  if  at  all.  Yet  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
blood  is  preternaturally  increased  in  quantity  as  well  as  changed  in  cha- 
racter— as  in  inflammatory  action  occurring  during  well-marked  ple- 
thora. In  such  circumstances,  diminution  of  its  volume  will  favour 
resumed  general  control  of  circulation ;  at  the  same  time  lessening  the 
probability  of  sanguineous  determination  to  any  individual  part.  Again; 
in  inflammatory  aflection  of  tlie  chest,  in  connexion  with  wound,  while 
one  lung  is  collapsed,  and  the  other  is  labouring  with  its  increased 
burden,  mere  diminution  of  the  blood's  bulk  is  obviously  calculated  to 
afford  important  relief.  3.  The  blood  is  also  affected  somewhat  as  to 
its  component  parts.  These  do  not  pass  out  from  the  open  vein  in  their 
ordinary  and  ec^uable  proportions,  but  some  more  than  others :  at  first 
the  red  corpuscles  escape  most  freely ;  and  at  length  the  proportion  of 
albumen  is  somewhat  diminislied.  After  repeated  and  extreme  bleeding, 
the  fibrin  also  will  be  found  of  less  quantity  in  the  blood  which  remains 
in  circulation.     4.  Derivation  of  blood  is  effected,  from  other  parts  to 

excitability  uf  the  heart  niid  tonicity  of  the  arteries,  which  maintain  a  sufficient  force 
and  tension  to  preserve  the  circulation,  especially  through  the  brain  even  when  much 
blood  is  lost.  In  asthenic  or  atonic  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arteries  being  Ux. 
and  ill-fitted  to  transmit  the  blood,  a  smaller  loss  is  felt>  and  syncope  may  result." 
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that  whence  the  blood  issues ;  the  iDflamed  part  probably  benefiting  in 
an  especial  degree.  However  this  is  produced — whether  according  to 
mechanical  or  vital  laws,  or  both — ^microscopical  observation,  corrobo- 
rating what  had  been  previously  inferred  from  experience,  has  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  it  does  occur.  Place  an  inflaming  part  beneath 
the  field  of  a  microscope,  and  draw  blood  by  a  puncture  from  another, 
even  distant  point ;  blood  will  be  seen  actually  leaving  the  inflaming 
part,  to  meet  the  increased  demand  elsewhere ;  and  even  stagnant  por- 
tions will  be  seen  to  disentangle  themselves,  and  to  resume  a  brisk 
movement,  for  the  same  purpose.  This  derivative  effect  is  plainly  in 
favour  of  the  burdened  part.  It  may  be  that  it  is  but  temporary,  ceas- 
ing almost  with  the  flow  that  caused  it.  Yet,  granting  such  to  be  the 
case,  still  an  important  advantage  has  been  obtained ;  inasmuch  as  even 
this  temporary  relief  may  be  such  as  to  enable  the  capillaries  in  some 
degree  to  recover  their  tone,  and  the  parenchyma  to  accommodate  itself 
better  to  the  temporarily-diminished  exudation.  5.  The  action  of  other 
remedies  is  facilitated.  ''By  lessening  that  morbid  impetus  of  the  blood 
(and  increased  tone  of  the  vascular  coats)  by  which  during  the  state  of 
inflammatory  fever  the  natural  excretions  are  apparently  impeded,  and 
at  the  same  time  by  promoting  absorption  into  the  blood  (as  loss  of 
blood  is  well  known  to  do),  it  favours  the  effect  of  all  other  evacuating 
remedies  intended  to  act  on  the  excretions  of  individual  parts  of  the 
system."*  And  further,  by  its  precedence,  it  renders  certain  remedies 
— as  mercury  and  opium — decidedly  beneficial,  which  otherwise  would 
have  proved  cither  inoperative,  or  absolutely  injurious. 

These  beneficial  results  of  bloodletting  are  materially  affected  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  withdrawn.  As  already  stated,  it  is 
desirable,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  obtain  the  resolutive  effects 
at  a  cost  of  as  little  blood  as  possible  ;  and,  with  this  view,  the  manner 
of  abstraction  becomes  all-important.  Make  a  large  orifice  in  a  vein  or 
veins,  let  the  blood  escape  in  a  rapid,  full  stream,  with  the  patient  in 
the  erect  or  semi-erect  posture,  and  syncope  is  soon  arrived  at ;  these 
circumstances  tending  to  sudden  withdrawal  of  wonted  stimulus  from 
the  heart,  and  diminution  of  arterial  supply  to  the  brain.  Whereas, 
blood  may  be  taken  in  large  quantity — especially  when  tolerance  by 
disease  exists — from  a  small  aperture,  in  a  slow  and  small  stream, 
during  recumbency ;  in  fact,  the  system  may  be  thus  almost  wholly 
drained  of  blood,  ere  faintness  threaten  to  ensue.  And  thus  we  see 
how  slow,  venous  hemorrhages,  of  accidental  origin,  prove  so  dangerous ; 
faintness,  so  favourable  to  the  spontaneous  and  effectual  arrest  of  the 
flow,  by  formation  of  coagulum,  being  too  long  deferred.  Syncope 
may  be,  in  truth,  regarded  as  Nature's  safeguard  from  hemorrhage. 
In  the  case  of  accidental  wounds,  it  usually  supervenes  ere  actual 
danger  has  accrued  from  the  loss ;  allowing  the  vascular  orifices  to  con- 
tract, and  to  become  occluded  by  coagula.     When  blood  is  designedly 

*  Alison.  As  local  absorption  is  in  comparatiTe  abeyance  during  inflammation  of  a 
part,  BO  general  absorption  is  diminished  during  the  inflammatory  foTer.  Most  consti- 
tutional remedies  act  on  the  system,  by  being  absorbed  into  it ;  and,  consequently, 
bloodletting,  by  allaying  this  feTer,  faTours  the  absorption  and  action  of  other  anti- 
phlogistics. 
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taken  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  ^'hen  it  is  proper  that  blooil 
should  be  so  taken,  there  is  tolerance ;  or,  in  other  words,  syncope 
remains  in  abeyance,  till  a  sufficiency  shall  have  passed  away.  But 
should  an  error  of  judgment  have  been  committed  by  the  practitioner, 
Nature  is  ever  watchful  to  retrieve  it;  and,  where  blood  is  flowing 
when  it  ought  not,  very  little  is  lost  ere  syncope  ensues,  and  arrests  the 
stream. 

In  antiphlogistic  bleeding,  then — except  in  the  comparatively  few 
cases  in  which  actual  loss  of  blood  is  desirable — the  abstraction  is  made 
rapidly,  in  the  erect  or  semi-erect  posture.  But  syncope  is  to  be  ap- 
proached, rather  than  actually  attained.  Our  object  is,  not  only  to 
produce,  but  to  maintain  a  sedative  effect  on  the  heart  and  general  cir- 
culation. If  syncope  occur,  reaction  is  almost  certain  to  prove  exces- 
sive ;  whereas,  if  tlie  immediate  result  be  less  extreme,  it  is  more  easily 
retained ;  by  stopping  short  of  actual  syncope,  excessive  reaction  is 
rendered  both  less  probable  and  more  readily  controlled.  Besides,  a 
faint  may  prove  in  itself  somewliat  dangerous ;  if  there  be  either  or- 
ganic disease  in  the  heart,  or  considerable  effusion  in  the  pericardium, 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action  may  prove  permanent.  So  soon,  there- 
fore as  the  symptoms  of  approaching  syncope  show  themselves,  we 
usually  desist  from  bloodletting;  wlien  the  patient  grows  pale,  and 
articulates  faintly  and  with  difficulty ;  when  he  begins  to  fail  from  the 
semi-erect  posture,  siglis,  and  shows  signs  of  nausea;  when  the  lips 
grow  dry,  white,  and  quivering,  the  eyes  dull  and  glassy,  and  a  cold 
sweat  bedews  the  face  and  forehead ;  when  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and 
fluttering — then  we  bind  up  the  arm,  and  place  him  gently  recambent. 
About  twenty  ounces  may  be  estimated  a  fair  average  first  bleeding,  in 
a  case  of  inflammatory  action  attacking  a  robust  adult ;  but,  in  roost 
cases,  as  already  stated,  it  is  better  to  keep  mechanical  admeasurement 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

From  depression  by  bleeding  the  circulating  system  arouses  itself, 
more  or  less  rapidly ;  and  the  result  is  termed  Reaction.  This  either 
remains  of  a  tolerably  quiet  and  subdued  character,  the  inflammatory 
action  having  simply  given  way  ;  or  it  becomes  excessive.  And  exces* 
sive  reaction  may  be  of  two  kinds.  1.  It  may  be  of  an  asthenic  or 
nervous  character ;  indicated  by  rapid,  soft,  and  jerking  pulse,  oppressed 
breathing,  headache,  and  tinnitus  aurium,  general  nervous  excitement, 
and  non-return  of  the  ordinary  inflammatory  symptoms — a  state  of 
system  very  similar  to  what  follows  a  simple  loss  of  blood  in  large 
([uantity.  To  bleed  again,  would  be  to  aggravate  such  disorder.  A 
full  opiate  is  administered;  the  nervous  excitement  is  allayed;  the 
patient  fiills  asleep,  and  may  awake  with  a  calm  pulse  and  system,  re- 
lieved as  if  by  the  working  of  a  charm.  The  opium  here  does  not 
create  the  sedative  impression  on  the  circulation ;  given  by  itself,  it 
most  probably  would  not  only  have  failed  to  quiet,  but  would  have  in- 
creased the  tumult ;  but,  coming  after  bleeding,  it  restores  the  sedative 
result  which  this  had  achieved,  but  was  unable  singly  to  maintain.  2. 
But  reaction  may  be  of  an  opposite  kind — sthenic ;  in  fact,  a  con- 
tinuance or  reaccession  of  the  inflammatory  action.  The  pulse  is  hard 
and  vibratory  as  before  ;  the  fever  still  retains  the  inflammatory  charac- 
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ter ;  local  heat  and  pain  are  subdued.  The  inflammator j  process  has 
been  interrupted,  but  not  arrested ;  remission  proves  but  transient ;  and 
the  reaccession  may  be  more  fierce  than  the  original  onset.  This  state 
must  be  met  bj  the  lancet.  A  second  bleeding  is  to  be  practised,  so 
soon  as  such  reaction  has  declared  itself.  And  a  few  ounces,  drawn 
then,  will  often  suffice  to  restore  the  sedative  effect  of  the  former  bleed- 
ing ;  while  double  the  original  amount  maj  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory 
impression,  after  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  reaccession  to  make 
head  and  be  established. 

The  paramount  importance  of  Time^  in  connexion  ^ith  bloodletting 
as  an  antiphlogistic,  should  never  be  forgotten ;  whether  it  be  practised 
to  crush  the  rally,  or  to  meet  the  original  attack.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, one  full  bleeding  of  ounces,  drawn  early — just  at  the  onset — will 
be  far  more  available,  as  a  remedial  agent,  than  pounds  taken  at  a  sub- 
sequent period.  In  consequence  of  delay,  not  only  will  the  cure  be  less 
complete  and  satisfactory — change  of  structure  having  occurred  by 
exudation,  and  resolution  proving  both  gradual  and  incomplete;  but, 
besides,  to  obtain  even  the  incomplete  cure  then,  the  system  must  be 
sorely  shaken  by  the  severity  of  the  treatment  employed.  "  Ob^ta 
principiW  is  the  invariable  motto  of  the  antiphlogistic  phlebotomist. 

The  signs  of  bleeding  having  proved  effectual,  are,  in  general,  suffi- 
ciently plain.  The  pulse  loses  its  hardness  and  thrilling,  becoming  soft 
and  compressible ;  it  may  be  either  more  or  less  frequent  than  before  ; 
often  the  former,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  The  local  pain  and  heat 
cease,  or  continue  in  a  mitigated  form ;  the  other  ordinary  signs  recede ; 
function  returns,  both  in  the  part  and  in  the  system ;  secretion,  general 
and  local,  is  restored ;  and,  usually,  if  blood  be  drawn  it  ceases  to  ex- 
hibit the  inflammatory  character.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  last  result  is  not  invariable.  Exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  in 
this  respect,  are  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  and  blood  may  be  at  least 
buffed,  if  not  cupped  likewise,  notwithstanding  that  the  action  has  given 
way ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  may  be  persisting,  while  the  blood 
seems  scarcely  sizy.  It  therefore  follows,  in  either  case,  that  when  the 
evidence  of  the  blood  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  other  inflammatory 
signs,  the  latter  are  believed,  and  guide  the  practice ;  but,  usually,  there 
will  be  found  a  general  agreement  in  one  indication. 

Certain  circumstances  materially  affect  the  practice  of  bloodletting, 
and  ought  always  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  1.  The  duration  of 
the  action.  At  the  commencement,  general  bleeding  may  be  expected 
to  produce  the  happiest  results ;  at  a  more  advanced  period,  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  must  flow,  but  still  the  effect  may  be  in  the  end  satis- 
factory ;  but  after  some  considerable  time  has  elapsed,  the  system  may 
be  drained  of  blood  to  an  absolutely  ruinous  extent,  and  yet  little  im- 
pression may  be  made  thereby  upon  the  local  disease.  2.  Ihe  age,  sex, 
temperament,  and  occupation  of  the  patient.  The  first  three  have  been 
already  noticed,  as  affecting  the  tolerance  of  the  remedy.  Occupation 
is  equally  important.  The  robust  and  temperate  peasant  will  require  a 
larger  bleeding,  and  bear  it  better,  than  the  pale  and  too  often  dissipated 
inhabitant  of  the  crowded  city.  And,  again,  among  the  latter  class 
important  variety  is  found ;  some — ^brewers  servants,  for  example — being 
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espcciallj  intolerant  of  this  remedy.  3.  The  nature  of  the  part  af- 
fected. Many  an  inflammation  of  an  external  part  requires  no  general 
bloodletting  ;  while  the  sthenic  inflammatory  process  can  scarcely  alight 
on  any  internal  and  important  organ,  without  not  only  demanding  this 
remedy,  but  apparently  imparting  to  the  system  power  to  bear  the  neces- 
sary spoliation.  4.  The  state  of  the  system  previous  to  the  inflammatory 
attack.  The  patient  may  have  been  plethoric.  We  may  then  bleed  pro- 
fusely, and  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  better  content  with  a  large  than 
with  a  small  amount  of  ounces.  He  may  have  been  anaemic.  We,  in  that 
case,  either  forego  venesection  altogether,  or  practise  it  most  cautiously; 
using  every  means  in  our  power  to  secure  the  desired  effect,  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  the  valuable  fluid.  6.  The  ulterior  result. 
After  severe  mechanical  injury,  it  is  very  desirable  to  limit  the  secon- 
dary occurrence  of  gangrene ;  and  the  obvious  means  of  doing  so,  is  by 
active  antiphlogistic  measures  to  mitigate  the  action  which  is  setting  in. 
But,  in  effecting  this  object,  blood  must  be  taken  sparingly,  and  with 
much  caution ;  seeing  that  a  certain  amount  of  gangrene  is  inevitable, 
attended  with  its  usual  constitutional  symptoms  of  depression ;  and,  on 
separation  of  the  sloughs,  a  profuse  and  hectic-causing  suppuration  is 
equally  certain  to  ensue.  It  may  be  very  easy,  by  heroic  expenditure 
of  blood,  to  attain  the  object  immediately  in  view  ;  but  it  may  be  very 
diflBcult  to  prevent  the  rash  blow,  which  arrests  inordinate  action,  from 
at  the  same  time  annihilating  the  patient's  chance  of  ultimate  recovery. 

General  bloodletting  may  be  effected  from  an  artery,  Arteriotomy; 
or  from  a  vein,  Venesection^  or  Phlebotomy.  When  Arteriotomy  is 
performed,  a  superficial  anterior  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  is  gene- 
rally selected.  Blood  can  be  thus  taken,  both  in  large  quantity  and 
with  much  rapidity,  so  as  to  secure  the  desired  sedative  effect ;  but  it 
is  an  operation  which  demands  more  dexterity  in  performance  than 
venesection,  and  is,  besides,  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  troublesome 
consequences,  as  will  afterwards  be  explained.  A  subcutaneous  vein, 
on  the  contrary,  is  superficial  and  easily  reached.  Blood  can  be  drawn 
both  rapidly  and  in  quantity,  if  need  be,  by  means  of  a  large  orifice; 
arrest  of  the  flow  is  more  easily  eff'ected  than  in  wound  of  an  artery; 
and  the  incision  is  more  likely  to  unite,  simply,  by  adhesion.  Hence, 
venesection  is  usually  preferred.  And  the  points  of  selection  are : — 
one  of  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  for  general  purposes ;  and  the 
external  jugular  vein,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  in  certain  cases. 
In  many  patients,  especially  females  affected  with  obesity,  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter  to  reach  a  vein  at  the  ordinary  sites  ;  but,  when 
foiled  there,  it  does  not  inevitably  follow  that  arteriotomy  is  the  only 
other  resource.  For,  if  venesection  be  rendered  preferable  by  circum- 
stances, a  suflScicnt  vein — the  cephalic — may  always  be  found  by  a 
slight  and  sure  incision,  placed  in  the  interspace  between  the  deltoid 
muscle  and  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major. 

IlemostasiBy  or  temporary  arrest  of  a  portion  of  the  blood  apart  from 
the  general  circulation,  has  been  proposed  as  an  occasional,  or  perhaps 
even  frequent  substitute  for  bloodletting ;  or,  at  all  events,  as  a  useful 
auxiliary.*      The  blood  of  a  limb,  or  of  limbs,  may  be  readily  retained 

*  Maryland  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March,  1818. 
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therein  for  some  time,  by  deligation,  sufficient  to  arrest  the  venous 
return.  And  this  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  general 
circulation ;  the  sluices  being  afterwards  slowly  opened,  so  as  to  permit 
a  gradual  escape  of  the  pent-up  fluid.  Such  procedure  is  sufficiently 
ingenious,  and  not  unpromising  in  theory ;  but  it  requires  attestation  by 
experience,  ere  it  can  be  recommended  in  practice. 

On  a  small  scale,  it  is  of  common  and  successful  use.  By  dry  cup- 
ping, for  example,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  may  be  detached, 
and  imprisoned  within  the  glasses,  away  from  the  inflaming  part ;  as 
over  the  loins,  in  affection  of  the  kidney. 

2.  Local  Bleeding. — This  is  usually  associated  with  general  blood- 
letting ;  securing  relief  of  the  part,  as  well  as  of  the  system.  It  ope- 
rates beneficially  on  both;  on  the  part,  by  removing,  or  at  afll  events 
diminishing,  its  sanguineous  burden ;  on  the  system,  by  keeping  up  the 
sedative  effect  on  the  general  circulation,  which  the  general  bleeding 
had  previously  produced.  And,  further,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  how 
constitutionally  important  is  the  early  use  of  such  a  remedial  agent 
directly  affecting  the  part ;  inasmuch  as  that  part  being  the  laboratory 
whence  issues  the  inflammatory  change  of  the  blood,  the  sooner  the 
inflammatory  process  is  arrested  therein,  the  less  will  be  the  probable 
amount  of  febrile  disturbance  in  the  system. 

But,  under  certain  circumstances,  local  is  preferable  to  general 
bloodletting,  and  supersedes  it  altogether.  1.  When  the  inflammatory 
action  is  trivial  in  itself,  and  situated  in  a  comparatively  unimportant 
part,  there  is  no  reason,  but  the  contrary,  why  the  system  should  suffer, 
when  local  remedies  are  perfectly  adequate  to  subjugation  of  the  local 
disease.  2.  When  the  powers  of  the  system  have  been  low,  previous 
to  the  inflammatory  accession.  General  bleeding  being  obviously  from 
this  cause  inexpedient,  and  the  local  change  having  not  advanced  so  far 
as  to  create  a  temporary  tolerance  of  it,  we  content  ourselves  with  local 
depletion ;  but,  sometimes,  we  may  carry  that  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
approach  in  its  effects  the  severer  form  of  the  remedy.  3.  When  the 
inflammatory  process  has  been  fully  established,  and  is  far  advanced  by 
continuance,  even  great  loss  of  blood  from  the  arm  will  probably  fail  to 
produce  a  remedial  effect  on  the  part.  To  practise  it,  would  be  to 
weaken  the  frame  unnecessarily.  Local  bleeding,  even  though  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  occasion  much  less  general  exhaustion,  under 
such  circumstances ;  while  it  is  dealing  successfully  with  the  disease. 
4.  Either  extreme  of  age  forbids  general  bleeding ;  unless  in  extreme 
circumstances.  Indeed,  in  both  the  very  young  and  very  old,  local 
bleeding,  when  at  all  considerable,  is  in  its  effects  tantamount,  or  nearly 
so,  to  general  bloodletting ;  and  the  latter  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
prove  not  only  unnecessary  to  the  treatment,  but  absolutely  intolerable 
to  the  system.  Hence,  in  such  patients,  while  general  bloodletting  is 
wholly  proscribed,  even  local  bleeding  must  be  practised  with  caution 
and  reserve. 

A  general  rule  applicable  to  local  bleeding  has  been  much  insisted 
on  by  M.  Lisfranc,  and  not  without  good  show  of  reason  ;  namely,  that 
blood,  when  drawn  with  an  antiphlogistic  object,  should  not  be  taken 
immediately  from  the  affected  part,  unless  in  large  quantity.     A  few 
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leeches,  placed  in  the  near  vicinity  of  an  inflaming  part,  relieve  bj 
drawing  blood  from  it.  They  are  antiphlogistic  by  derivation.  The 
same  number,  placed  on  the  part,  draw  blood  from  the  parts  around  to 
the  source  of  the  flow ;  and  thereby  tend  to  increase  sanguineous  deter- 
mination, instead  of  relieving  it.  If  direct  application  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  quantity  taken  must  be  large ;  truly  spoliative  ;  as  it  were, 
emptying  the  part,  notwithstanding  its  borrowed  supply  from  the  vici- 
nity. Local  bleeding,  therefore,  to  be  antiphlogistic,  must  either  be 
small  in  amount,  and  indirect  in  its  extraction,  or  direct  and  copious. 
Let  it  be  the  latter,  when  a  constitutional  as  well  as  local  effect  is  both 
expedient  and  permissible ;  the  former,  invariably,  when  we  are  anxious 
to  husband  the  general  vital  powers,  and  to  attack  only  the  local 
malady.  The  foregoing  observations,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  ab- 
straction of  blood  directly  from  the  part  by  puncture,  scarification,  or 
incision ;  these,  however  slight  or  few,  cannot  fail  to  rifle  the  part  of  its 
fluid  contents ;  and,  besides,  they  have  other  fully  as  important  indica- 
tions to  fulfil. 

Blood  is  withdrawn  locally  in  various  ways ;  by  cupping,  leeching, 
puncture,  scarification,  incision. 

Cupping. — This,  when  the  means  are  at  hand,  and  the  nature  of  the 
part  is  suitable  to  their  application,  is  perhaps  the  preferable  mode; 
less  tedious  and  annoying  than  leeching,  and  likely  to  prove  also  more 
effectual.  Rapidity  of  abstraction  we  saw  to  be  useful,  in  obtaining  a 
sedative  effect  on  the  system.  It  is  similarly  useful  when  directed  upon 
the  part.  Much  blood  may  require  to  flow  by  the  slow  oozing  of  leech- 
bites,  ere  the  spoliative  and  sedative  result  is  obtained.  Half  the  quan- 
tity, suddenly  removed  by  cupping,  may  prove  equally  or  even  more 
successful. 

This  little  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner: — The 
surface  is  first  hotly  sponged ;  and  then  the  cups,  duly  exhausted  by  a 
spirit-lamp,  are  fixed  on  the  parts  whence  the  blood  ia  to  be  taken. 
This  creates  a  determination  to  that  portion  of  the  surface ;  at  once 
facilitating  abstraction  of  blood,  and  causing  a  derivation — itself  favour- 
able to  the  inflaming  texture.  By  heat  and  moisture,  this  determina- 
tion to  the  surface  is  maintained  throughout  the  operation.  The  cups 
having  been  removed,  the  scarificator  is  instantly  applied  to  the  red 
and  swollen  parts.  The  instrument  is  pressed  lightly  on ;  and  the 
range  of  the  lancettes  is  so  modified,  that  they  shall  not  penetrate  more 
deeply  than  the  true  skin ;  otherwise  the  adipose  tissue  fills  the  wounds, 
and  arrests  the  flow  of  blood.  The  scarificator,  so  soon  as  it  has  been 
discharged,  is  replaced  by  a  hot  sponge ;  and  this  again  by  the  glass, 
fully  exhausted ;  yet  not  too  much  so,  otherwise  pressure  may  be  so 
great  as  to  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  part.  The  changes  are 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  blood,  as  it  escapes  more  or  lesa 
freely,  rises  to  fill  the  vacuum.  So  soon  as  it  begins  to  coagulate— -or 
sooner,  if  the  flow  be  tardy — the  glass  is  removed  and  emptied ;  and  is 
then  reapplied,  freshly  exhausted.  On  each  reapplication,  it  is  well  to 
shift  the  glass  slightly  from  the  former  site ;  so  that  the  pressure  of  its 
rim  may  not  be  injuriously  concentrated  on  one  and  the  same  circle  of 
integument.     During   the  intervals  of  reapplication,  a  warm  sponge 
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covers  the  wounds;  and,  on  leaving,  is  made  to  rnb  them  somewhat 
rudely,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  coagula.  Detachment  of 
the  glass  is  effected  carefully,  by  pressure  of  the  finger  at  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  rim ;  the  glass,  thus  loosened,  by  entrance  of  the  at- 
mospheric air,  is  slowly  bent,  as  it  were,  downwards ;  a  sponge  pressing 
firmly  on  its  rising  edge,  so  as  to  sweep  all  the  blood  into  its  interior, 
leaving  the  bed  and  body  clothes  unsoiled.  The  number  of  glasses, 
and  of  their  applications,  are  varied  according  to  the  amount  and  rapi- 
dity of  abstraction  desired.  The  average  product  of  a  single  glass  may 
be  held  as  ranging  from  four  to  six  ounces. 

If  the  glass  be  placed  over  a  wound,  or  wounds,  fed  by  a  distinct 
arterial  branch — such  as  the  anterior  branch  of  the  temporal  artery — 
the  portion  of  the  rim  which  overlays  this  vessel,  on  its  cardiac  aspect, 
is  to  be  a  little  raised ;  so  as  to  permit  free  arterial  influx  ;  otherwise 
the  bleeding  will  prove  but  scanty. 

Abstraction  over,  the  parts  are  lightly  and  cleanly  sponged,  and 
covered  by  some  simple  adhesive  plaster ;  usually  they  heal  readily,  by 
adhesion.  But  it  may  be  desirable  that  they  should  not  do  so ;  the 
case  may  be  such,  as  to  render  the  early  succession  of  counter-irritation 
advisable.  The  wounds  are  then  treated  by  stimulants,  so  as  to  favour 
inflammation  and  suppuration ;  and  the  scarified  part  is  thus  speedily 
and  easily  converted  into  a  suppurating  issue. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended,  in  adapting  apparatus  to  the 
performance  of  this  operation ;  but  all  modifications  have,  each  in  their 
turn,  been  found  inferior  to  the  ordinary  mode.  Much  practice,  how- 
ever, is  necessary,  ere  the  dexterity  of  a  neat  and  successful  manipulator 
can  be  acquired. 

Leeched  can  be  used  when  and  where  cupping-glasses  and  scarificators 
cannot.  Their  application  is  simply  effected,  by  confining  them  in  a 
glass,  or  wire-gauze  receptacle;  which,  inverted,  is  held  steadily  till 
they  fasten  on  the  part  whence  we  wish  the  blood  to  issue.  They  are 
thus  effectually  prevented  from  sprawling  abroad  diffusedly,  as  their 
fancy  would  probably  lead  them.  The  part  is  previously  made  smooth 
by  abrasion,  and  clean  by  ablution ;  especially  if  foetid  or  otherwise 
noxious  matter  have  been  formerly  applied.  Appetite  is  increased  in 
the  animals,  by  their  being  made  dry ;  both  outside  and  in.  On  this 
account,  they  should  be  kept  for  some  time  out  of  water,  and  be  gently 
dried  with  a  soft  towel,  before  application.  If  still  slow  to  bite,  they 
may  be  briefly  immersed  in  warmish  porter;  and  the  part  may  be 
smeared,  either  with  sweet  cream,  or  with  blood  freshly  drawn  from  a 
puncture.  When  they  have  filled  and  loosened,  the  part  is  diligently 
and  hotly  fomented,  so  as  to  encourage  oozing  from  the  apertures ;  and 
by  this  the  greater  part  of  the  bleeding  will  probably  be  taken.  Each 
leech,  or  rather  each  leech-bite,  may  be  rated  at  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  is  troublesome,  by  continuance,  from  one 
or  more  of  the  apertures.  Let  firm,  direct,  dry  pressure  bo  maintained, 
for  a  short  time  ;  and  this  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  its  arrest.  Or 
the  matico  leaf  may  be  applied,  along  with  pressure.  If  this  fail,  insert 
the  point  of  a  finely-pencilled  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  carefully,  into 
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(not  on)  the  aperture ;  press  steadily  with  it  there,  for  a  few  seconds ; 
and,  immediately  on  its  removal,  apply  a  dry  compress,  retained  by 
either  the  finger  or  a  bandage.  It  is  not  often  that  this  procedure  is 
demanded  ;  and  still  more  rarely  does  it  fail,  when  duly  practised.  If 
it  should  fail,  however,  then  transfix  the  part  by  a  fine  needle,  and 
encompass  this  firmly  by  a  ligature ;  as  in  the  formation  of  the  "  twisted 
suture."^ 

Troublesome  bleeding  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  children  ;  more  espe- 
cially if  the  leeches  have  been  applied  to  parts,  not  only  of  active  cir- 
culation, but  also  exposed  to  constant  or  frequent  motion  ;  as  in  the 
neck.  And  it  is  a  safe  general  rule,  applicable  to  leeching  at  a  tender 
age — when,  as  we  have  seen,  much  bleeding  is  but  ill  borne — that  the 
patient  be  not  left,  particularly  over  night,  until  bleeding  has  fairly 
ceased.  To  leech  a  child  on  the  chest  or  neck,  to  cover  the  part  with 
a  large  hot  poultice,  and  leave  it  thus  for  some  hours,  is  to  encounter 
a  great  hazard  of  the  patient's  perishing  by  hemorrhage. 

In  regard  to  children,  it  should  further  be  remembered,  that  the  loss 
of  blood  by  a  few  leeches  is  equivalent  to  full  bleeding  from  the  arm  in 
the  adult ;  that  in  them,  in  short,  a  local  is  equal  to  a  general  blood- 
letting. "  Three  lecclies,  bleeding  well,  are  a  full  bleeding  for  a  child 
of  one  year,  at  least  of  the  average  strength  of  those  brought  up  in 
great  towns  ;  and  if  one  leech  is  added  for  each  year  of  the  child*8  age 
up  to  five,  a  fair  number  for  a  single  evacuation  may  be  obtained. 
Beyond  this  age,  in  strictly  inflammatory  cases,  bleeding  at  the  arm  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred.*'^ 

But  there  are  other  precautions  to  be  regarded,  in  the  application  of 
leeches  : — 1.  They  should  not  be  placed  where  there  is  either  frequent 
or  constant  motion ;  as  on  the  neck,  or  over  the  costal  cartilages ; 
otherwise,  the  bleeding  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  troublesome.  2.  Nor 
should  they  be  placed  on  parts  habitually  exposed,  especially  in 
females ;  as  on  the  neck  or  face ;  otherwise  the  cicatrices  may  prove 
unseemly.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  local  bleeding,  unless  in 
large  quantity,  is  usually  most  effectual  when  indirectly  taken  from  the 
part,  we  shall  seldom  find  it  difficult  to  fulfil  the  foregoing  indications. 
3.  In  children,  it  is  well  to  avoid  large  superficial  veins ;  especially  in 
the  neck.  4.  Nor  should  leeches  be  placed  where  the  areolar  tissue  is 
peculiarly  lax  and  delicate,  as  in  the  eyelids  ;  otherwise  ccchymosb, 
acute  oedema,  or  both,  are  apt  to  ensue.  5.  Nor  where  subcutaneous 
nerves  abound  ;  otherwise  much  pain  will  be  occasioned,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  either  erysipelas  or  angeioleucitis  rendered  not  unlikely ;  in 
the  case  of  the  forearm,  for  example,  the  dorsal  will  be  preferred  to 
the  palmar  aspect.  6.  They  should  not  be  placed  directly  on  the  part 
inflamed ;  for,  (1)  unless  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove  spoliativo  their 
effect  will  not  be  antiphlogistic,  but  the  contrary;  (2)  because  they 
are  apt  to  prove  irritant,  and  may,  by  adding  fresh  stimulus,  hurry  on 
instead  of  arresting  the   inflammatory  process.     In   addition   to  the 

»  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  notice  the  many  other  contriTances  for  Btoppins  leech 
bites  ;  being  satisfied  that  one  or  other  of  the  simple  means  here  Bpeclfied  will  be  found 
in  every  case  successful. 

"  Alison. 
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irregular  form  of  wound,  and  the  strain  of  suction,  the  introduction  of 
poisonous  matter  from  the  creature's  own  secretions  may  sometimes  be 
a  cause  of  untoward  excitement.  On  these  accounts,  leeches  are  pro- 
perly superseded  by  punctures  in  Erysipelas.  7.  They  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  acute  ulcer,  more  especially  if 
this  be  of  a  specific  kind ;  otherwise  the  bites  are  apt  to  be  inoculated, 
and  consequently  to  degenerate  into  ulcers ;  so  extending,  instead  of 
limiting  the  evil.  8.  Nor  should  they  be  applied,  unless  considered 
truly  indispensable,  where  bandaging  or  other  retentive  means  are  of 
paramount  importance ;  as  in  fractures  of  the  limbs.  For,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  wounds  are  apt  to  inflame  and  ulcerate ;  compelling  a 
discontinuance  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  perhaps 
at  a  critical  time  of  the  cure. 

Blood  may  also  be  taken  from  a  part  by  Punctures ;  as  in  simple 
erysipelas.  By  Scarification  ;  as  in  inflammatory  aff'ections  of  mucous 
membrane — the  eyelids,  for  example.  By  Incision;  as  in  phlegmonous 
erysipelas.  But,  in  addition  to  abstraction  of  blood,  these  wounds 
perform  the  more  important  office  of  withdrawing  the  inflammatory 
exudation  ;  thereby  affording  most  valuable  relief  to  the  part ;  not  only 
removing  what  has  been  already  exuded,  but  also  affording  a  ready  exit 
to  the  coming  deposit ;  and  so  saving  the  surrounding  textures  from 
destructive  infiltration. 

3.  Purgatives  are  generally  an  important  item  of  the  antiphlogistic 
catalogue ;  and  are  used  early.  They  disburden ;  by  clearing  away 
accumulated  matter  from  the  intestinal  canal ;  so  overcoming  one  of 
the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  the  inflammatory  disease— constipa- 
tion. And  likewise,  by  such  clearance,  they  favour  the  action  of  other 
medicines.  Before  bleeding,  large  doses  will  be  necessary,  perhaps 
ineffectual ;  after  loss  of  blood,  a  much  weaker  purge  will  obtain  the 
end  desired.  They  deplete  ;  by  causing  an  increase  of  mucous  exhala- 
tion from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels ;  so  assisting  the  direct 
abstraction  of  blood  from  the  system.  They  may  sometimes  exert  a 
dcrivant  effect  in  favour  of  the  part  inflamed,  by  bringing  an  unusual 
amount  of  blood  to  the  intestinal  canal.  They  are  further  of  use  by 
opposing  assimilation,  and  thereby  cutting  off  from  the  circulation  its 
nutritious  supply ;  thus  tending  to  maintain  the  wished-for  depression 
of  system.  During  the  decline  of  action,  they  are  still  of  use — if  not 
contra-indicated  by  general  debility — by  favouring  absorption  in  gene- 
ral, and  consequently  hastening  the  disappearance  of  redundant  de- 
posit. 

They  are  especially  of  service  in  affections  of  the  head ;  having  a 
marked  derivant  effect  on  the  brain,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  in  general.  The  pallor  of  the  countenance  which  follows 
purgation  is  familiar  to  all ;  as  also  the  lightness  and  giddiness  of  the 
head,  which  are  apt  to  ensue  by  continuance  of  its  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  purgatives  cannot  but  prove  injurious ; 
as  in  compound  and  comminuted  fractures,  where  total  absence  of 
motion  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment ;  and  in  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  bowels  themselves — when,  by  effecting  both 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  affected  part,  and  exaltation  of 
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its  function,  they  are  more  calculated  to  cause  aggravation  than  de- 
cline of  the  untoward  action. 

Purgatives  are,  at  first,  usually  of  a  drastic  and  searching  nature ; 
afterwards  simple  and  saline.  Their  object  being,  first  to  evacuate 
thoroughly,  as  well  as  to  promote  copious  secretion,  especially  from  the 
liver ;  afterwards  merely  to  keep  up  moderate  exhalation  from  the 
mucous  membrane.  If  need  be,  they  may  be  assisted  by  enemata. 
Or  these  may  sometimes  occupy  their  place  ;  when  the  stomach  proves 
especially  resentful  of  intrusion. 

4.  In  some  cases,  EmeticB  are  useful,  at  the  outset ;  clearing  the 
stomach,  encouraging  secretion  from  the  liver,  interrupting  assimilation, 
and  favouring  perspiration ;  also,  as  auxiliaries  to  expectoration,  they 
may  prove  highly  advantageous — as  in  croup.  This  class  of  remedies 
are  of  course  inexpedient,  when  there  already  exists  marked  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head :  the  efibrt  of  vomiting  would  then  be  dan- 
gerous. On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  expected  to  prove  especially 
beneficial,  in  those  inflammatory  affections  which  are  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  obvious  biliary  and  stomachic  derangement.  In  most 
cases  of  erysipelas,  for  example,  there  is  no  better  commencement  of 
the  treatment  than  full  and  free  cmcsis. 

5.  Mercury. — The  mercurial  is  often  the  preferable  form  of  purge 
at  the  outset  of  treatment — calomel,  followed  by  jalap,  for  example; 
causing  copious  exhalation  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  pro- 
moting a  free  flow  of  bile,  and — if  that  secretion  be  part  of  the  fuel 
by  whose  intra-combustion  animal  heat  is  maintained,  as  chemistry  has 
of  late  hinted — obviously  tending  to  lower  the  febrile  increase  of  tem- 
perature. But  it  is  not  as  a  purgative  that  mercury  is  chiefly  antiphlo- 
gistic ;  not  when  it  passes  quickly  through,  but  when  it  is  retained  in 
ihe  primoe  vice,  is  absorbed  thence  into  the  system,  and  lays  hold  of 
this,  exerting  on  it  a  specific  effect ;  the  systemic  seizure  being  usually 
indicated  by  foe  tor  of  the  breath,  tenderness  of  the  gums,  and  rawness 
of  the  mouth,  which,  if  the  introduction  of  the  mineral  be  continued, 
advances  to  complete  salivation.  But  as  it  was  not  the  pnrgation,  so 
is  it  not  the  mere  salivation  which  we  usually  desire.  Mercury  gra- 
dually introduced  into  the  system,  seems  to  exert  a  tonic  effect  on  both 
the  extreme  blood-vessels  and  the  lymphatics,  that  is,  on  exhalation 
and  absorption :  preventing  or  limiting  impending  exudation,  and  at 
the  same  time  expediting  the  removal  of  that  which  has  already  escaped. 
Not  merely  is  absorption  stimulated  to  remove  the  recent  and  fluid 
deposit.  The  state  of  the  deposit  itself  is  affected.  If  it  have  been 
some  time  exuded,  and  somewhat  advanced  in  organization,  such  pro- 
gress is  arrested,  softening  takes  place,  and  it  is  rendered  amenable 
to  the  increased  play  of  absorption.  Besides,  mercury  is  supposed  to 
act  directly  on  the  blood ;  affecting  the  red  corpuscles,  as  well  as  assist- 
ing in  removal  of  the  anormal  proportion  of  fibrin.  Affection  of  the 
gums  is  not  of  itself  valuable,  but  only  as  showing  that  impregnation 
of  the  system  by  the  mineral  is  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  equal  to  the 
effecting  of  its  truly  antiphlogistic  results. 

From  its  power  of  limiting  and  removing  exudation,  it  is  very  plain 
how  valuable  must  be  the  administration  of  mercury  in  all  inflamma- 
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torj  affections  of  important  internal  organs,  whose  functions  must 
seriously  suffer  by  any  considerable  change  of  structure,  however  tem- 
porary ;  and  also  when  texture  is  extremely  delicate — even  slight  exu- 
dation producing  much  disorder,  and  hard  to  be  recovered  from — as  in 
the  iris,  and  synovial  membrane.  When  such  parts  are  becoming 
truly  inflamed,  we  give  mercury  with  eagerness  ;  desirous  that  its  con- 
stitutional effect  should  be  both  speedy  and  complete.  But  he  is  a 
sadly  thoughtless  and  reprehensible  practitioner,  who  throws  in  mer- 
cury with  a  loose  and  careless  hand  for  inflammatory  affections  in 
general — real  or  supposed ;  regardless  of  the  risk  thereby  encountered 
of  hopeless  ruin  to  the  system,  at  no  very  distant  date.  Fortunately, 
such  risk  need  not  be  dreaded  by  the  wary  surgeon,  who  not  only  gives 
no  mercurial  course  unless  such  be  demanded,  but  also  inquires  dili- 
gently into  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  demand,  ere  he  ad- 
mits it  to  be  just  and  true.  When  satisfied  on  this  point  he  hesitates 
no  longer ;  but  proceeds  to  his  duty  of  saving  vitally-important  texture 
and  function,  at  all  hazards;  comforted  by  a  belief,  well-grounded  on 
experience,  that  by  such  affections  there  is  engendered  a  tolerance  of 
mercury,  both  present  and  to  come. 

The  best  form  of  exhibition  is  calomel ;  usually  combined  with 
opium,  in  the  form  of  pill ;  two  or  three  grains  of  the  former,  with 
half  a  grain  of  the  latter ;  repeated  every  hour,  or  every  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  tenth  hour,  according  to  the  haste  with  which  we 
desire  to  affect  the  system.  The  opium  prevents  the  mercury  being 
wasted  as  a  purge,  and  insures  its  internal  reception  by  absorption ; 
while  itself  has  a  beneficially  sedative  result  on  both  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems.  In  accordance  with  a  laudable  desire  to  obtain  the 
constitutional  effect  at  the  least  possible  cost  of  mercury,  it  has  lately 
been  proposed  to  give  calomel  in  very  minute  doses,  often  repeated ; 
as  the  twelfth  of  a  grain,  every  hour ;  absorption  being  supposed  to 
take  place  very  readily  and  fully  from  minute  doses — as  is  exemplified 
in  the  internal  use  of  arsenic.  Such  caution  is  much  to  be  commended ; 
and  such  doses  are  quite  allowable,  in  cases  of  no  great  urgency,  either 
as  regards  intensity  of  action  or  importance  of  texture  involved ;  but 
the  old-established  and  well-tried  dose,  as  above  stated,  is  far  more 
trustworthy  in  the  true  inflammatory  emergency.  Should  calomel  and 
opium  be  found  to  disagree,  a  convenient  substitute  may  be  found  in 
the  hydrargyrum  cum  cretii  with  Dover's  powder.  When  it  is  desi- 
rable to  affect  the  system  with  extreme  rapidity,  or  when  the  ordinary 
mode  of  exhibition  is  peculiarly  tardy,  the  desired  result  may  be 
accelerated,  by  rubbing  in  a  mercurial  ointment  or  liniment  on  the 
inside  of  the  thighs,  in  the  axilhe,  or  over  the  part  affected.  Inunction 
is  also  of  service  alone,  when  the  internal  use  of  mercury  is  ill  borne 
by  the  system. 

Mercury,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  is  in  most  cases  only  subsidiary 
and  second  to  bleeding  as  an  antiphlogistic.  The  intensity  of  the 
vascular  action  must  first  be  broken  by  loss  of  blood ;  and  the  remainder 
is  then  well  dealt  with  by  the  mercury.  Should  the  latter  go  single- 
handed  to  the  contest,  it  may  excite  and  do  harm  instead  of  good.  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  it  has  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  do,  and 
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sometimes  almost  unaided ;  as  when  iritis,  or  other  serions  inflammatory 
affection  exists,  while  there  is  no  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood  in  the 
system. 

The  time,  then,  at  which  we  are  to  commence  the  exhibition  of 
mercury,  for  antiphlogistic  purposes,  is  usually  after  bloodletting.  We 
desist  when  the  gums  have  been  "  touched,*'  as  the  ordinary  phrase  is; 
showing  the  attainment  to  systemic  seizure.  Or  we  may  often  cease 
from  its  use  at  a  still  earlier  period ;  the  symptoms  which  demanded  it 
having  satisfactorily  given  way.  Should  the  disease,  on  the  contrary, 
prove  obstinate,  even  after  affection  of  the  mouth,  the  mercury  may  be 
cautiously  continued,  so  as  to  maintain  ptyalum^  until  recedence  or 
change  in  the  symptoms  occur ;  but,  in  no  case  of  mere  inflammation, 
is  full,  far  less  sustained  salivation,  at  all  necessary. 

In  all  cases,  before  enjoining  its  administration,  it  is  well  to  inquire 
as  to  the  existence  or  not  of  idiosyncrasy  regarding  it ;  whether  the 
patient  is  easily  affected,  or  otherwise ;  whether  liable  to  the  trouble- 
some eczema,  or  to  the  dangerous  erethismus. 

Should  mercury  both  gripe  and  threaten  to  purge,  notwithstanding 
combination  with  opium  or  hyoscyamus,  it  is  well  that  the  doaes  be  given 
in  some  bulky  vehicle.  In  non-inflammatory  cases — as  certain  forms  of 
the  venereal  disease — such  disagreeable  tendencies  are  readily  avoided 
by  giving  the  mercury  immediately  after  the  ordinary  meals. 

Locally,  mercury  is  of  use  ;  in  the  form  of  plaster  or  ointment  applied 
to  the  part  affected.  But  the  proper  time  for  its  employment  is  still 
later  than  that  for  the  internal  exhibition.  It  is  meet  to  oppose,  not  the 
action  itself,  but  rather  its  results  on  texture.  All  acuteness  of  action 
must  have  been  previously  subdued,  by  the  earlier  and  more  appropri- 
ate remedies ;  and  then  mercurial  inunction,  by  its  tonic  and  stimulant 
effect  on  blood-vessels  and  absorbents,  may  happily  restore  the  tone  of 
the  former,  as  yet  dilated  and  weak,  and  prone  to  continuance  of 
exudation ;  while  it  rouses  absorption  to  an  increased  duty,  so  that 
deposit  may  be  removed,  and  the  normal  condition  of  texture  restored. 
But,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  same  application,  now  so  beneficial,  could 
not  fail,  by  stimulating  the  blood-vessels,  to  aggravate  the  action  and 
the  chanf^es  of  structure  to  which  it  tends. 

6.  Opium  wc  have  already  seen  to  be  of  use  combined  with  mercury; 
as  an  auxiliary  towards  the  constitutional  effect  of  the  latter  remedy,  by 
preventing  purging.  Its  own  direct  influence  is  also  favourable.  Bat, 
still  more  than  mercury,  it  must  follow  bleeding.  Given  before  loss  oJF 
blood,  it  further  dries  up  general  secretion,  seems  to  increase  vascular 
excitement,  and  aggravates  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  both  general 
and  local — especially  the  former ;  not  unfrequently  inducing  alarming 
delirium.  Whereas,  following  bloodletting,  the  sedative  effect  on  the 
circulation,  which  this  had  induced,  is  maintained ;  the  general  nervous 
system  is  soothed ;  pain  in  the  inflamed  part  is  assuaged ;  and,  with  the 
combination  of  mercury,  ipecacuanha,  or  antimony,  secretion  is  not 
opposed.  The  patient,  {)reviously  tossed  on  a  sleepless  couch,  sinks 
into  profound  slumber,  and  awakes  refreshed;  with  a  soft  moist  skin; 
and  with  his  troubles,  both  local  and  general,  wondrously  abated. 
After  severe  bleeding,  we  have  already  seen  how  a  full  opiate  is  of 
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much  service,  in  allaying  or  altogetheV  preventing  nervous  reaction. 
But  when  much  blood  has  been  lost,  the  dose  of  opium,  although  full, 
and  perhaps  often  repeated,  should  always  be  guarded.  Soothing  is 
wished,  not  thorough  narcotism;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
latter  is  not  unlikely  to  be  induced,  directly  perilling  existence,  should 
the  opiate  be  given  too  largely  or  at  too  short  intervals. 

Narcotism  may  be  also  untowardly  encountered,  by  repose  in  a 
common  belief,  that,  when  opium  is  to  be  given  by  the  rectum,  a  much 
larger  dose  is  necessary  than  when  it  is  administered  by  the  mouth. 
The  dose  should  be  the  same  ;  certainly  not  greater.  Its  absorption  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  speedy  and  full,  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  bowel,  as  by  that  of  the  stomach  ;  perhaps  more  so ;  seeing  that, 
as  Dupuytren  has  observed,  the  function  of  digestion  may  interfere 
obstructively  in  the  one  case,  but  cannot  in  the  other.  It  is,  of  course, 
assumed  that  the  lower  bowel  is  free  from  faeculent  accumulation,  and 
that  the  fluid  opiate  is  brought  into  direct  and  general  contact  with  the 
lining  membrane.  With  due  precaution,  the  administration  of  opium 
by  the  rectum  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  its  ordinary  mode  of  exhibi- 
tion ;  especially  when  there  happens  to  be  much  nausea,  the  stomach 
rejecting  all  ingcsta. 

During  inflammatory  afiections  of  internal  parts,  attended  with  excru- 
ciating pain — as  in  peritonitis — opium  must  be  given  in  larger  doses 
than  usual,  and  oftener  repeated ;  there  is  a  tolerance  of  the  remedy 
created  by  the  disease  ;  and,  besides,  such  pain  must  be  subdued  at  all 
hazards,  otherwise  it  will  inevitably  exhaust  the  powers  of  life.  Still, 
however,  the  opium  must  follow  bleeding,  not  precede  it. 

In  such  cases,  it  may  be  given  alone;  the  anodyne  efiect  being  the 
paramount  indication.  But,  for  ordinary  antiphlo^^istic  purposes,  it  is 
combined  with  mercury,  antimony,  or  other  auxiliaries;  and  thus  is 
avoided  the  disadvantageous  tendency  of  opposing  secretion,  which  it  is 
otherwise  apt  to  evince. 

In  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain  or  its  envelopes,  or  when 
these  important  parts  threaten  to  become  secondarily  involved,  opium 
must  be  either  abstained  from,  or  given  cautiously  in  combination ;  for 
it  tends  to  induce  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  If  altogether 
disused,  its  place  may  bo  occupied  by  conium,  which  has  a  directly  oppo- 
site effect  in  regard  to  the  cranial  contents.  If  employed,  let  it  be  com- 
bined with  antimony ;  and  let  it  be  given  watchfully,  with  the  head  well 
raised  and  kept  cool.  Such  antimonial  combination  is  extremely  useful 
in  all  cases  of  cerebral  excitement,  which  we  are  very  anxious  to  subdue, 
and  against  which  we  are  afraid  to  employ  opium  alone  and  unmodified 
in  its  effects. 

7.  Antimony  is  a  valuable  antiphlogistic ;  usually  given  in  the  form 
of  potassio-tartrate.  Its  effect  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  dose. 
An  aqueous  solution,  containing  a  sixth,  or  eighth  of  a  grain,  repeated 
every  two  hours,  will  produce  diaphoresis ;  overcoming  the  arid  state  of 
the  skin,  relieving  the  capillaries  by  restored  secretion,  and  undoing  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever.  If  diapho- 
resis be  especially  desired,  its  occurrence  may  bo  facilitated  by  the  out- 
ward application  of  heat  and  moisture. 
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A  quarter  of  a  grain,  similarly  repeated,  not  only  proves  diaphoretic, 
but  also  occasions  nausea,  and  exerts  a  sedative  influence  on  the  general 
circulation ;  and  that  independently  of  previous  loss  of  blood.  Of  course, 
it  will  prove  a  more  powerfully  depressing  agent  when  bloodletting  has 
been  premised ;  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  such  precedence 
is  not  necessary  to  its  antiphlogistic  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  mercury  and 
opium.  From  the  first,  it  seems  to  diminish  tonicity  of  the  vascular 
system ;  and,  consecjuently,  in  many  inflammatory  affections,  neither 
themselves  very  intense  nor  seated  in  important  parts,  antimony,  single- 
handed,  may  effect  the  desired  depression;  leaving  the  veins  unim- 
poverished  of  their  all-important  contents. 

In  the  dose  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  repeated  every  two  hours, 
a  still  more  truly  antiphlogistic  influence,  resembling  the   mercurial, 
seems  to  be  exerted ;  opposed  to  general  exaggeration  of  arterial  tone, 
limiting  local  deposit,  favourable  to  absorption,  and  so  tending  to  restore 
normal  texture  and  function.     And  this  effect  further  seems  to  be  most 
distinctly  shown  in  inflammatory  affections  of  vascular  internal  organs. 
It  may  be  supposed  that,  thus  employed,  antimony  is  only  a  duplicate 
of  mercury.     But  it  is  not  so.     The  effects  of  calomel — more  especially 
when  sakelcssly  given — are  insidious,  protracted,  and  bode  evil  for  the 
future ;  those  of  antimony  are  only  temporary.    When,  therefore,  a  case 
occurs  in  which  cither  medicine  may  seem  to  be  equally  able  to  relieve 
the  part  effectually,  antimony  is  decidedly  preferable.     In  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  superior  of  mercury,  not  its  mere  equivalent ;  giving 
similar  benefit  from  its  use,  yet  leaving  no  lurking  danger   behind. 
Again,  both  may  be  advisable  remedies  in  the  same  disease  ;  each  em- 
ployed at  its  own  appropriate  period  of  the  case.     Thus,  in  pneumonia, 
full  doses  of  antimony  are  most  likely  to  relieve  in  the  early  stage, 
while  exudation  is  still  soft,  recent,  and  of  more  or  less  fluid  consistence ; 
while,  at  an  advanced  period,  hepatisation  having  been  completed,  greater 
reliance  may  be  placed  in  the  effect  of  mercury,  if  the  constitutional 
symptoms  have  subsided.     For,  as  formerly  stated,  this  seems  not  only 
to  favour  absorption  of  recent  and  fluid  deposit,  but  also  to  be  capable 
of  undoing  that  which  is  of  older  date,  and  some  way  advanced  in  orga- 
nization ;  softening  it,  and  so  fitting  it  to  be  taken  away  either  by  ab- 
sorption or  by  ulceration. 

In  this  country,  the  doses  of  antimony  are  seldom  made  higher  than 
those  already  specified ;  but,  on  the  Continent,  ten  grains  and  more, 
repeated,  are  not  unfrcquently  indulged  in.  It  remains  to  be  shown, 
however,  whether  such  heroic  measures  are  in  any  respects  superior  to 
the  ordinary  mode  and  amount  of  administration. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  certain  tolerance  of  the  remedy  is 
doubtless  engendered  by  the  inflammatory  process.  And,  consequently, 
the  patient  is  to  be  warned  that  though  the  first  dose  or  two  may  induce 
nausea,  and  even  full  vomiting,  he  is  not  to  be  discouraged  thereby ;  but 
to  persevere,  as  the  sickness  will  soon  and  certainly  cease.  When  tole- 
rance is  suspected  to  be  incomplete,  however,  or  when  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  no  actual  emesis  should  occur,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  of  the  solution  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  may  be  given  with  each  of 
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the  two  or  three  first  doses  of  the  antimony ;  or  these  may  be  combined 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  happy  efiects  of  a  combination  of  antimony  with  opium,  in  cases 
of  disorder  of  the  cerebral  functions — without  inflammatory  action  within 
the  cranium,  yet  with  a  suspected  tendency  thereto — have  been  already 
noticed. 

Aconite  is  a  powerful  antiphlogistic.  It  tends  to  relieve,  by  cutaneous 
and  other  secretions.  But  its  most  important  efiect  is  to  lower  the 
heart's  action  and  general  circulation.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  simple  and  yet  the  most  powerful  of  sedatives.  Large 
doses  are  anodyne,  and  antineuralgic  (p.  85) ;  but  they  are  unsafe,  and 
require  great  watchfulness ;  and,  antiphlogistically,  they  are  unnecessary. 
Small  doses — such  as  a  drop,  or  half  a  drop,  of  the  strong  tincture,*  in 
aqueous  solution,  repeated  every  hour,  every  half  hour,  or  every  two 
hours — are  quite  safe,  and  are  truly  antiphlogistic.  Often,  under  their 
use,  the  pulse  will  be  found  to  come  down  even  rapidly;  the  other 
febrile  symptoms  at  the  same  time  giving  way. 

Aconite,  probably,  has  not  the  same  powerful  influence  on  the  part 
affected,  as  antimony  or  mercury ;  but  it  may  well  take  the  place  of 
either,  in  dealing  with  inflammatory  fever,  when  structural  change  has 
not  advanced,  and  when — as  in  common  external  affections — the  texture 
involved  is  not  important. 

Belladonna^  too,  is  anodyne  and  antiphlogistic;  and,  as  such,  may  be 
given  in  small  doses.  As  an  opponent  of  erysipelas,  it  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable reputation. 

9.  Colchicum^  also  inducing  a  sedative  effect  on  the  circulation,  and 
tending  to  cause  increased  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  as  well  as  very  marked  increase  of  secretion  from  both  the  liver 
and  the  kidneys,  is  plainly  qualified  to  prove  highly  available  as  an 
antiphlogistic.  In  full  doses,  continued,  it  is  supposed  to  exert  a 
specific  effect  on  the  part ;  freeing  it  from  impending  change  of  struc- 
ture, as  do  mercury  and  antimony.  Being  further  endowed  with  the 
property  of  eliminating  urea  from  the  system,  by  its  agency  on  the 
kidneys,  it  is  especially  appropriate  to  inflammatory  affections  of  a 
rheumatic  origin  and  character  (p.  75).  The  wine  of  the  seeds,  cau- 
tiously commenced  and  steadily  increased,  is  the  favourite  form  of  the 
remedy. 

Diuretics  in  general,  by  their  evacuant  effect,  may  be  classed  among 
the  not  unimportant  antiphlogistics ;  especially  their  simplest  forms: 
nitrate  of  potass,  bitartrate  of  potass,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  acid  and 
alkaline  drinks,  &c.  They  of  course  are  exceptionable,  when  the 
secreting  organ,  the  kidney,  happens  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory 
disorder ;  for,  l)y  their  use  under  such  circumstances,  the  paramount 
indication  of  obtaining  rest,  actual  or  comparative,  for  the  affected  part, 
would  bo  most  palpably  contravened. 

^  This  preparation  not  being  Pharmaoopoeial,  the  formula  is  subjoined,  from  Dr. 
Fleming's  Monograph  (Fleming  on  Aconite:  Edinburgh,  1845,  p.  80) — **  Tinciura  Aconiti : 
Take  of  root  of  A.  Napcllu;*,  carefully  dried  and  finely  powdered,  sixteen  ounces  troy ; 
rectified  spirit,  sixteen  fluid  ounces ;  macerate  for  four  days ;  then  pack  into  percolator ; 
add  rectified  spirit  until  twentr-four  ounces  of  tincture  are  obtained.  It  is  beautifully 
transparent,  of  the  colour  of  sherry  wine,  and  the  taste  is  slightly  bitter.'* 
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Saline  medicines — the  carbonates  of  potass  and  soda,  nitrate  of 
potass,  sulphate  of  soda,  tartrate  of  potass  and  soda,  bitartrate  of 
potass,  &c. — are  useful  as  cooling  draughts,  promoters  of  perspiration, 
diuretics,  and  adjuvants  to  secretion  from  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  and,  besides,  they  are  supposed,  not  without  reason,  to  exert  a 
special  action  on  the  blood.  In  consequence  of  the  solvent  power 
which  they  possess  over  fibrin,  when  taken  internally  they  may  affect 
salutarily  the  anormal  amount  of  that  constituent  in  inflammatory  blood; 
and  "  they  may  prevent  or  destroy  the  aggregation  of  the  corposcles, 
and  consequently  their  tendency  to  separate  from  the  fibrin  and  to 
accumulate  in  the  minute  vessels."^ 

In  this  way,  for  example,  the  good  effects  of  large  and  continued 
doses  of  nitre  in  acute  rheumatism  may  be  accounted  for  ;  the  excess  of 
fibrin,  with  tendency  to  formation  of  the  buffy  coat  in  blood  extracted, 
being  peculiarly  manifested  in  that  affection  (p.  75). 

10.  Antiphlogistic  Regimen  is  not  the  least  essential  part  of  the 
treatment.  It  comprehends,  1. — Diet.  This  is  to  be  given  but  sparingly, 
and  invariably  of  a  non-nutritious  character,  so  long  as  the  action  re- 
mains unbroken ;  and,  even  then,  return  to  more  generous  food  must  be 
most  gradual  and  cautious.  In  general,  loss  of  appetite  and  loathing 
of  food  arc  tolerably  prominent  during  the  inflammatory  progress  ;  it  is 
during  the  period  of  decline  that  precaution  is  necessary,  in  denying 
the  returning  appetite,  or  deceiving  it  by  unproductive  materials.  A 
hearty  meal,  untimeou§ly  indulged  in,  has  often  reinduced  all  the  mis- 
chief. Drink  should  bo  bland,  simple,  and  cooling;  given  often  and 
in  small  quantities,  rather  than  in  copious  draughts ;  for  the  latter, 
unless  productive  of  diaphoresis  or  diuresis,  are  apt  to  injure  by  tending 
to  plethora.  Thirst,  however,  is  usually  a  most  troublesome  symptom 
of  inflammatory  fever ;  and  must  be  assuaged,  with  due  precaution. 
Acidulous  drinks  are  usually  the  most  refreshing ;  and  of  these  it  is 
well  to  have  some  variety,  as  the  most  palatable  is  apt  to  become  dis- 
tasteful after  a  time.  Dilute  solutions  of  nitrate  of  potass,  and  of  the 
alkalies  combined  with  vegetable  acids,  are  not  only  grateful  to  the 
parched  mouth,  but  likewise  relieve  the  fevered  system  by  favooring 
secretion — therefore  not  unjustly  termed  Refrigerants.  And,  besides, 
we  have  just  seen  that  they  may  play  an  important  part,  as  correctives 
of  the  blood.  2. — Rest  of  the  body,  with  quietude  of  mind,  is  plainly 
an  important  indication,  and  ought  to  be  fulfilled  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  Restlessness  and  jactitation  are  symptoms  of  the  constitu- 
tional disorder,  as  also  tendency  to  apprehension,  anxiety,  and  general 
disquietude  of  mind ;  and  consequently  are  to  a  certain  extent  inevi- 
table. The  general  antiphlogistic  management,  by  removing  their 
cause,  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing  them ;  but,  some  time 
is  necessary  for  this ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  much  may  be  done  by 
many  little  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.  3. — Air.  When 
it  is  remembered  how  essential  is  a  free  supply  of  good  air  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  state  of  the  blood ;  and  how  imperfect  aeration 
leads  to  obstruction  of  the  capillaries,  systemic  as  well  as  pulmonary, 

'  Ilcwson's  Works,  edited  by  Gulliver,  Lond.,  1846  (Sydenham  Society),  p.  41. 
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the  necessity  for  due  ventilation  of  the  sick-chamber  becomes  very 
apparent,  during  the  progress  of  inflammatory  disorder — a  process  so 
intimately  concerned  with  the  capillaries  and  their  contents. 

Local  Treatment. 

1.  Rest.  To  procure  as  complete  rest  of  the  inflaming  part  as  circum- 
stances will  possibly  permit,  should  be  the  first  care  of  the  surgeon  ; 
and  to  maintain  it  undisturbed,  his  efforts  should  be  directed  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  treatment.  Thus  he  avails  himself  of  an  important 
advantage  which  he  has  over  the  physician.  In  surgical  inflammatory 
affections,  of  external  parts,  this  valuable  indication  may  be  often  com- 
pletely fulfilled ;  while  it  can  only  be  effected  partially,  if  at  all,  in  the 
case  of  an  internal  organ — as  the  heart,  lungs,  or  kidney.  Place  an 
inflaming  joint  in  a  state  of  rest,  so  soon  as  you  are  called ;  maintain 
its  immunity  from  motion  undisturbed,  by  splints  or  otherwise ;  and 
you  will  not  require  to  take  largely  from  the  rest  of  the  antiphlogistic 
catalogue.  Whereas,  permit  its  play,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  to 
remain  uncontrolled ;  and  leeches,  cuppings,  blisters,  time,  may  be  all 
freely  expended,  without  securing  an  equally  satisfactory  result.  The 
same  parallel  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to  every  part  truly  inflamed. 

2.  Position.  Not  only  should  the  part  be  put  and  kept  at  rest ;  it 
should  also  be  placed  and  maintained  in  such  a  position  as  to  favour  the 
antiphlogistic  result.  The  knee,  for  instance,  is  bent ;  so  as  to  relax 
the  muscles  implicated ;  thereby  relieving  tension  and  diminishing  the 
risk  of  involuntary  spasmodic  movement.  At  the  same  time,  the  limb 
is  elevated ;  in  order  to  favour  venous  return,  and  retard  the  arterial 
influx. 

The  inflaming  part  having  been  thus  attended  to,  as  regards  both  rest 
and  posture,  we  are  in  a  favourable  position  for  proceeding  to  local  blood- 
letting ;  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principles  already  detailed. 

3.  Cold.  With  some  it  is  still  an  unsettled  point,  whether  heat  or 
cold  be  the  preferable  application  to  nn  inflaming  part ;  the  question 
being  usually  left  open,  to  be  determined  either  by  chance  or  by  the 
feelings  of  the  patient.  Heat  and  cold  are  both  valuable  antiphlo- 
gistics ;  but  each  has  its  appropriate  period  for  use ;  and  either,  employed 
out  of  its  own  proper  time  and  place,  will  generally  do  harm.  The  virtue 
of  cold  is  chiefly  as  a  prophylactic ;  diligently  and  carefully  employed 
during  the  period  of  incubation.  Thus,  after  the  infliction  of  an  incised 
wound,  we  are  anxious  to  prevent  inflammatory  action,  or  at  least  to 
retard  and  limit  its  invasion;  and,  with  this  view,  we  have  recourse  to 
the  continued  application  of  cold,  in  the  manner  formerly  described  (p. 
155).  Should  we  succeed  in  averting  the  inflammatory  process  alto- 
gether, we  gradually  cease  from  the  application.  Should  the  inflam- 
matory process  fairly  set  in,  notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  equally  our  duty  to  desist;  the  time  appropriate  for  cold  has  passed, 
and  if  its  use  be  persevered  in,  harm  will  follow.  It  then  opposes  exu- 
dation ;  and  so  prevents  the  natural  relief  of  the  overburdened  vessels. 
It  promotes  contraction  of  the  parenchyma ;  rendering  this  less  yielding, 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  to  the  exudation  which  does  occur ;  and  so 
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it  favours  tension  and  consequent  aggravation.  And  during  further 
progress  of  the  action,  it  must,  by  its  directly  sedative  influence,  depress 
vital  power  in  the  part ;  so  favouring  the  supremacy  of  action  over 
power,  and  hurrying  on  the  former  to  its  extreme  results, — suppuration, 
ulceration,  and  gangrene.  During  the  progress  of  inflammatory  action, 
it  may  induce,  or  seem  to  induce,  abatement  of  one  symptom — the 
heat ;  ])ut,  in  all  other  respects,  the  part  can  scarcely  fail  to  sustain 
injury  by  it.  During  incubation,  be  diligent  in  its  application ;  bat 
desist,  so  soon  as  the  signs  of  inflammatory  accession  have  become 
apparent. 

Another  precaution  is  necessary.  Let  not  the  cessation  be  abrupt, 
but  gradual ;  from  cold  to  cool,  from  cool  to  tepid,  from  tepid  to  warm, 
from  warm  to  hot;  otherwise  the  second  or  reactive  effect  of  cold, 
intensely  favourable  to  vascular  action,  is  inevitably  produced.  During 
the  use  of  cold,  it  is  its  first  or  sedative  effect  which  we  desire  to  main- 
tain. And  when  departing  from  this,  its  fitting  time  having  elapsed, 
we  should  beware  of  inducing  the  second  effect ;  which  may,  of  itself, 
originate  perverted  vascular  action,  and  is  certain  to  accelerate  advance 
if  already  begun — more  especially  should  the  power  of  tho  part  happen 
to  be  even  temporarily  depressed. 

When  action  has  fully  subsided,  and  exudation,  too,  has  greatly  dis- 
appeared, the  part  still,  however,  remaining  weak,  lax,  and  swoln,  with 
its  blood-vessels  in  a  congested  condition — cold  again  may  become 
serviceable.  ]iut  it  is  not  applied  with  intensity;  otherwise,  power 
might  be  still  further  reduced.  And  it  is  accompanied  by  a  mechanical 
influence  ;  in  the  form  of  douche  ;  producing  a  general  astringent  effect 
on  the  part,  somewhat  stimulating  absorption,  and  imparting  tone  to 
both  blood-vessels  and  parenchyma. 

Cold  thus  is  found  to  be  of  use,  at  both  extremes  of  the  inflammatorr 
process ;  just  before  its  accession,  and  subsequently  to  thorough  reces- 
sion. ]]ut,  during  the  actual  existence  of  inflammatory  action,  it  is 
inapplicable. 

4.  Heat  and  Moisture^  plainly  less  suitable  than  continuous  cold 
during  incubation,  are  as  plainly  preferable  during  inflammatory  pro- 
gress. They  are  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient ;  allaying  the 
sensations  of  pain,  heat,  and  tightness.  They  favour  exudation  from 
the  vessels ;  whereby  natural  relief  is  given  to  the  oppressed  local  circu- 
lation. They  at  the  same  time  relax,  and  promote  yielding  of  the 
parenchyma,  to  receive  the  exudation  accommodatingly.  The  vessels 
are  reliove<l ;  and  yet  texture  is  not  incommoded ;  there  is  no  tension, 
aiid,  consc<|uently,  no  increase  of  throbbing  and  pain,  with  aggravation 
of  the  disor<ler.  Also  by  relaxation  of  both  blood-vessels  and  paren- 
chyma, combined  with  relief  of  the  former  by  exudation,  the  stagna- 
ting tendujicy  of  the  blood  is  opposed,  and  renewal  of  the  circulatiori 
favoured. 

It  is  viTv  obvious  how  thus  heat  and  moisture  tend  to  a  favourable 
result  (luring  the  cre:?cent  process ;  but  it  is  equally  cleat  that,  at  a 
subsequent  ])eriod,  during  the  decline,  their  use  cannot  bo  continued 
without  (lisadvantjige.  For,  the  acute  action  over,  and  its  results  re- 
maining, that  which  tends  to  maintain  exudation,  the  dilated  condition 
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of  the  vessels,  and  relaxation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  is  opposed  to 
resolution  and  positively  injurious.  Let  the  application,  then,  be  dili- 
gently employed  during  the  active  stage,  and  gradually  abstained  from 
80  soon  as  the  process  of  decline  has  been  fairly  established.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  protracted  chronic  action,  with  tedious  suppuration,  is 
often  attributable  solely  to  injudicious  continuance  of  poultices  and 
fomentations. 

The  form  of  application  may  be  either  that  of  Epithem  or  Fomenta- 
tion. The  latter  is  more  generally  available.  A  piece  of  flannel,  or 
sponge,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  is  applied  as  warm  as  can  be  con- 
veniently borne,  and  replaced  by  a  substitute  so  soon  as  the  heat  begins 
sensibly  to  abate.  This  is  continued  for  half  an  hour,  or  more ;  and  is 
repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to 
demand  ;  the  part  being  in  the  meanwhile  covered  by  a  poidtice ;  or, 
after  having  been  softly  dried,  it  is  protected  by  some  simple  investment 
— as  a  piece  of  linen,  wadding,  or  fine  flannel. 

It  is  well,  sometimes,  to  medicate  the  fomentation.  Chamomile  flowers, 
with  heads  of  poppy,  for  instance,  may  be  put  into  a  flannel  bag ;  and 
this  may  be  used  instead  of  the  common  flannel  or  sponge.  The  patient 
will  be  inclined  to  place  more  faith  in  such  a  fotus,  than  in  mere  hot 
water ;  and,  besides,  positive  benefit  is  also  derivable  from  the  anodyne 
qualities  of  the  medication. 

When  perverted  vascular  action  is  on  the  surface,  and  attended  with 
much  pain  and  increase  of  sensibility,  warmth  and  moisture  may  be 
still  further  medicated.  Thus,  in  some  forms  of  erythema,  and  espe- 
cially in  inflammatory  affection  of  the  superficial  lymphatics,  much 
relief  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  part  constantly  moistened  with  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  ;  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  of 
each  to  the  ounce  of  water.  A  sedative  and  anodyne  effect  is  thus 
superadded  to  the  ordinary  tendency  of  fomentation.  If  necessary,  the 
proportion  of  opium  may  be  increased. 

The  form  of  epithem  is  sometimes  inapplicable  ;  the  part  bein^  wholly 
intolerant  of  weight  and  pressure ;  as  in  acute  affections  of  the  eye. 
But,  when  moderate  weight  is  not  objectionable,  and  the  continued  ap- 
plication of  heat  and  moisture  is  desired,  the  ordinary  poultice  is  very 
grateful  in  many  cases ;  made  lisht  and  soft ;  free  from  grease,  and  all 
irritants,  actual  or  possible  ;  and  renewed  as  often  as  maintenance  of 
sufficient  temperature  requires.  Nothing  is  more  suitable  for  an  inflamed' 
nicer,  for  a  forming  boil  or  abscess,  or  for  a  sloughing  bruise.  There 
are  many  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  it  may  be  well  superseded, 
by  a  more  elegant  and  convenient  substitute— lint,  folded  double,  or 
quadruple ;  dipped  in  warm  water ;  laid  on  the  part ;  and  covered  by  a 
larger  piece  of  oiled  silk,  which  retains  the  heat  and  moisture,  and 
prevents  soiling  of  bed  and  body  linen.  In  ordinary  inflaming  wounds, 
for  example,  this  is  infinitely  the  preferable  fotm  of  application ;  more 
easily  obtained  and  renewed  than  the  common  poultice ;  less  odorous ; 
less  heavy  and  cumbrous;  less  apt  to  irritate  by  degeneration.  Or 
the  texture  which  is  now  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  and  termed 
epitheniy  or  spongio-pUinej  may  be  employed.     Or  in  another  way,  heat 

and  moisture  may  be  used ;  in  the  form  of  steam,  as  recommended  by 
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Dr.  Macartney.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  an  ordinary  vessel ; 
or,  what  is  better,  a  special  apparatus,  such  as  recommended  by  the 
doctor,  may  be  employed.  A  lamp,  acting  on  a  small  tin  vessel  filled 
with  water,  generates  steam.  And  this  is  conveyed  directly  to  the 
part,  through  a  woollen  hose ;  twelve  inches  in  diameter ;  kept  open  by 
elastic  hoops ;  and  about  three  feet  in  length,  to  prevent  scalding. 
Perhaps  the  only  objection  to  this  form  of  application  is,  that  the 
suitable  means  and  appliances  may  not  often  be  at  hand ;  while  hot 
water  and  flannel,  for  ordinary  fomentation,  can  always  be  obtained, 
even  on  short  notice. 

5.  Nitrate  of  Silver  has  two  modes  of  action ;  according  to  the  severity 
of  its  application.  1.  When  passed  lightly,  in  the  solid  form,  over  an 
inflaming  part  previously  moistened,  the  surface,  if  subsequently  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  influence,  becomes  black,  dry,  and  hardened ;  and 
the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  strong  solution.  At 
the  same  time,  a  mitigation  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  is  almost  invariably  evinced,  if  the  action  be  neither 
very  active  nor  advanced,  and  situated  not  deeper  than  the  true  skin. 
In  simple  erythema  of  the  fingers,  for  instance,  often  nothing  more  is 
requisite,  except  local  rest  and  constitutional  care,  to  achieve  speedy 
and  satisfactory  resolution.  The  effect  is  plainly  sedative  and  antiphlo- 
gistic ;  acting  directly  on  the  part.  But  the  modus  operandi  seems  to 
be  as  yet  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  blackened  and  otherwise  altered 
epidermis,  doubtless,  affords  a  very  effective  protection  to  the  tender 
dermis,  from  atmospheric  influence  and  other  external  stimuli;  and 
thus  one  important  benefit  is  obtained.  The  rest  we  cannot  trace ;  yet 
we  are  not  the  less  willing  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  fact — undoubted, 
though  but  imperfectly  accounted  for — that  nitrate  of  silver,  thus 
lightly  used,  has  a  purely  antiphlogistic  effect  on  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  a  slight  and  superficial  kind. 

Iodine^  in  solution,  pencilled  frequently  on  the  part,  exerts  a  some- 
what similar  influence.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probably  inferior  to 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  direct  local  antiphlogistic ;  although  it  may 
be,  under  some  circumstances,  a  very  convenient  substitute.  In  red, 
painful  swellings  of  the  toes,  for  instance,  often  associated  with  irritable 
corns ;  and  in  similar  affections  of  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  finger 
nails,  so  common  in  washerwomen — the  external  use  of  iodine  seldom 
leaves  anything  to  be  desired. 

Light  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  also  rendered  available  in 
circumscribing  perverted  vascular  action,  when  superficial  and  disposed 
to  spread — as  in  erythema  and  simple  erysipelas.  It  is  applied  in  sub- 
stance to  the  sound  skin,  about  two  inches  from  the  erythematous 
border ;  so  as  to  form  a  belt,  of  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  surrounding 
the  extending  redness  on  all  sides;  or  opposing  it  only  on  that  side 
towards  which  we  particularly  wish  the  action  should  not  spread.  In 
very  many  cases^thcr  suitable  means  being,  of  course,  not  neglected 
— the  action  advances  up  to  this  line  of  circumvallation ;  and,  failing  to 
surmount  it,  becomes  arrested  within  its  confines.  Care  must  be  taken. 
however,  not  to  produce  vesication  by  too  severe  an  application  ;  other- 
wise, the  effbct  will  probably  be  to  hurry  on  extension  of  the  redness. 
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and  to  favour  its  transgression  of  the  limits  which  were  intended  to  fix 
its  arrest. 

2.  Nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied,  firmly  and  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce vesication.  An  excellent  means  of  counter-irritation ;  but  plainly 
inapplicable  to  affections  of  the  very  surface ;  as  to  them  it  must  prove 
a  direct  rather  than  a  counter-irritant.  The  milder  form  of  application 
cannot  be  employed  too  immediately,  as  regards  both  time  and  space ; 
indeed,  the  earlier  and  more  direct  its  use,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  prove 
successful — its  efiects  being  at  once  sedative  and  antiphlogistic.  The 
higher  dose,  however,  effects  a  plainly  contrary  result ;  as  the  occur- 
rence of  vesication  abundantly  testifies. 

6.  Pressure^  like  cold,  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  prophylactic, 
than  as  a  curative  agent  in  inflammatory  afiections ;  if  employed  early 
and  carefully.  Yet  even  then  the  result  is  problematical.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  very  gentle,  accurate,  and  uniform  pressure  may  be  made 
on  a  part  about  to  be  inflamed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  first  step  of  the 
process — determination  of  blood ;  or,  even  when  that  has  occurred,  it 
may  prevent  the  second — dilatation  and  distension  of  the  capillaries ; 
and  thus  the  establishment  of  the  process  may  be,  as  it  were,  mechani- 
cally obstructed.  But  it  is  much  more  easy  to  imagine,  that  pressure 
is  not  so  skilfully  and  successfully  conducted;  that  determination  to 
and  subsequent  distension  of  the  capillaries  do  take  place,  at  least  in 
part ;  that  the  infliammatory  process  does  begin,  prophylaxis  having 
failed  to  be  complete ;  and  that  continuance  of  the  pressure  then  can 
only  occasion  evil,  by  creating  much  tension,  and  so  greatly  aggravat- 
ing the  disorder. 

During  the  progress  of  acute  inflammatory  action,  pressure,  however 
uniformly  applied,  must  prove  even  more  injurious  than  cold  applica- 
tions ;  and  for  similar  reasons. 

The  time  for  the  right  employment  of  pressure,  is  after  declension  of 
the  action ;  change  of  structure  only  remaining,  by  reason  of  resolution 
being  as  yet  incomplete.  Then,  it  is  one  of  our  most  valued  and  effi- 
cient means  of  stimulating  absorption,  and  so  removing  deposit.  Yet, 
even  then,  its  use  must  be  at  first  cautious ;  lest  it  should  overstimulate 
the  blood-vessels  as  well,  and  induce  inflammatory  reaccession.  It  is 
applied  by  means  of  plaster,  splints,  special  compresses,  or  simple  ban- 
daging. 

I .  Counter-irritation^  likewise,  is  not  to  be  employed,  until  all  acute 
action  has  fully  subsided.  During  advance  of  the  inflammatory  process, 
as  yet  unbroken  by  the  suitable  means,  the  induction  of  a  new  action 
by  a  new  stimulus,  even  at  some  distance,  not  only  fails  to  afford  relief, 
but  usually  aggravates  both  the  local  and  general  disorder.  The  ques- 
tion of  time^  tnerefore,  is  an  important  consideration.  Counter-irrita- 
tion is  the  opponent  not  of  acute  but  of  chronic  action ;  and  is  also  use- 
ful in  getting  rid  of  the  results  of  either.  Site^  too,  is  important. 
Applied  to  the  part  itself,  acute  action  is  induced  therein ;  an  occur- 
rence invariably  untoward,  unless  when  we  wish  for  either  destruction 
or  thorough  change  of  structure.  And  a  somewhat  similar  result  is 
likely  to  ensue,  if  the  application  be  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  part  affected.  To  be  beneficial,  and  even  safe,  the  action  artificially 
induced  must  be  at  some  distance  from  the  site  of  the  original  disorder  ; 
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and  yet  not  too  far  removed,  otherwise  the  derivant  effect  it  is  intended 
to  produce  may  fail  to  operate  sufficiently  in  the  right  quarter.  There 
is  no  more  valuable  remedial  agent  than  counter-irritation ;  none  more 
frequently  employed,  with  the  best  results;  but  it  must  be  rightly  placed 
and  timed ;  not  too  soon,  not  too  near,  nor  yet  too  far  away. 

Remembering  what  was  formerly  stated  in  regard  to  metastasis  (p. 
138),  we  can  readily  understand  the  mode  whereby  counter-irritation 
acts  beneficially  on  an  inflaming  part.     The  effect  of  the  new  action  is 
to  remove,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  the  old.     Marked  derivation  is  pro- 
duced (p.  159).     Blood  passes  from  the  original  to  the  recent  quarter 
of  excitement   and   determination;   the  skin,  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant, as   a  texture,  undergoes   a  slight   and   manageable    amount  of 
the  inflammatory  process ;  the  deep  part,  comparatively  important^  b 
thereby  relieved  more  or  less  effectually  from  what  endangered  both 
texture  and  function.     The  relief  is  analogous  to  that  effected  by  local 
bloodletting ;  less  powerful  at  the  time,  but,  by  continuance,  ultimately 
more  effectual ;  not  directlv  sedative  to  the  system,  as  well  as  to  the 
part,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  continued  with  all  propriety.     Both 
remedies  take  blood  from  the  seat  of  disorder;  but,  by  the  latter  means. 
spoliation  of  the  system  attends  on  derivation  from  the  part.     By  the 
hit^her  crrades  of  counter-irritation  a  certain  loss  is  also  sustained,  in  the 
form  of  serum,  liquor  sanguinis,  or  pus ;  but  that  is  comparatively  trifling. 
and  capable  of  being  borne  with  impunity.     It  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  induction  of  the  external  and  derivant  action  is 
likely  to  prove  directly  irritant  to  the  system — more  especially  if  that 
be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  impression,  by  reason  of  an  irritable  habit 
— iluring  persistence  of  acute  inflammatory  fever :  as  well  as  directly 
irritant  to  the  part,  during  the  existence  of  acute  local  inflammatory 
action.     In  the  former  case,  the  febrile  disorder  receives  a  fresh  excit- 
ing cause,  and  obeys  it.     In  the  latter  case,  inflammatory  action  being 
yet  unbroken  in  the  part,  the  stagnant  and  sluggish  blood  cannot  be 
roused  to  effective  derivation :  the  circulation  must  first  be  restored  to 
freedom;   and   the  part   is   not   bettered,  by  having   to    sustain    two 
co-existent  inflammatory  processes,  at  but  a  little  distance  apart — ^not 
unlikely  to  unite  their  forces,  and  conjointly  to  tend  further  towards 
evil.  • 

Counter-irritation  may  be  varied  in  grade,  form,  and  mode  of  appli- 
cation. 1.  liuhefiieienti  constitute  the  slightest  class ;  and  are  simple 
counter-irritants.  They  induce  hyperemia  in  an  external  part,  and  are 
thereby  of  use  to  relieve  a  somewhat  similar  condition  elsewhere ;  they 
bring  blood  to  the  surface,  but  do  not  thence  discharge  it ;  it  still 
remains  within  the  general  circulation.  Moderate  heat,  mustard,  and 
various  stimulating  embrocations,  may  be  noticed  as  familiar  examples. 


of  mustard  flour,  beat  up  into  a  pasty  consistence  with  vinegar/  an«l 


•  The  chemist  say*  that  vinegMr  i?  no  good  solreni  of  the  actire  principle  of  the 
muMard:  but  experience  assures  u*  that  it  makes  a  most  efficient  sinapism.  Perhaps 
the  vinegar  ii*clr  proves  irritant. 
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Fig  26. 


moistened  and  warmed  before  application.  It  is  kept  on  until  redness 
is  fully  established  in  the  skin;  and,  for  this  purpose,  no  definite 
period  can  be  assigned,  as  there  are  many  individual  peculiarities  in 
this  respect.  Some  patients  retain  such  applications  for  several  hours, 
with  comparative  impunity,  while  to  others  they  are  almost  wholly 
intolerable,  by  reason  of  their  proving  acutely  irritant,  both  locally  and 
generally.  In  children,  the  time  of  their  application  should  be  inva- 
riably brief;  otherwise,  they  are  apt  to  vesicate,  proving  more  than 
mere  counter-irritants,  and  may  induce  even  gangrene,  when  impru- 
dently or  negligently  employed. 

An  excellent  rubefacient  has  been  brought  into  use  by  Dr.  Corrigan, 
and  may  be  termed  a  minor  cautery.  "  A  thick  iron  wire  shank,  of 
about  two  inches  long,  is  inserted  in  a  small  wooden  handle ;  having  on 
its  extremity,  which  is  slightly  curved,  a  disk  or  button  of  iron,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
— the  whole  instrument  being  only  about  six  inches  in 
length.  The  face  of  the  disk  for  application  is  quite 
flat.'*  A  small  brass  spirit-lamp  having  been  lit,  the 
button  is  held  over  the  flame,  "  keeping  the  forefinger 
of  the  hand  holding  the  instrument  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  button.  As  soon  as  the 
finger  feels  uncomfortably  hot,  the  instrument  is  ready 
for  use ;  and  the  thne  required  for  heating  it  to  this 
degree  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute.''  It  is 
applied  as  quickly  as  possible,  ^'  the  skin  being  tipped 
successively,  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch,  over  the 
whole  affected  part ;  always  taking  care  to  bring  the 
flat  surface  of  the  disk  fairly  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 

sometimes  of  a  very  few  minutes,  the  whole  skin  be- 
comes of  a  bright  ^red,  and  the  patient  feels  a  glow  of 
heat  over  the  part."' 

The  simple  counter-irritants  are  adapted  to  the  milder 
and  less  advaticed  examples  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Active  conges- 
tions, for  instance,  in  the  throat  and  air-passages,  often  yield  readily  to 
such  measures,  when  preceded  by  leeching  and  other  antiphlogistics. 
Or  the  antiphlogistics  may  be  with  safety  omitted,  when  the  process  is 
only  just  begun ;  no  stagnation  of  the  local  circulation  being  as  yet 
indicated,  the  derivant  eff'ect  may  be  instant  and  complete,  at  once 
relieving  the  threatened  texture.  Not  a  few  sore  throats  are  daily 
aborted  by  the  common  sinapism,  assisted,  perhaps,  only  by  a  purge,  a 
sweat,  and  temporary  starvation.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  not 
the  less  to  be  inculcated,  in  regard  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  process, 
and  most  especially  in  regard  to  true  inflammation,  that  even  the 
simplest  class  of  counter-irritants  are  not  to  bo  employed  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  when  all  activity  of  morbid  action  has  been 
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V'lg,  2o.  Corrigan^s  small  cautery,  for  rubefacient  counter-irritation ;  ihowii  in  the 
act  of  use. 
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fairly  subdued,  by  other  and  more  suitable  means.  Nor  should  they 
ever  be  used,  without  much  caution,  in  either  children  or  adults  of  a 
peculiarly  irritable  habit ;  for,  in  the  latter,  they  are  apt  to  have  a 
constitutional  effect,  the  reverse  of  antiphlogistic ;  and,  in  the  former, 
it  is  possible  that  the  cure  may  prove  worse  than  the  disease. 

Bry-cupping  may  be  ranked  among  the  simple  counter-irritants; 
that  is,  the  glasses  being  applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  without  the 
use  of  the  scarificator.  Blood  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  there 
retained,  during  the  application,  and  for  some  time  afterwards;  and 
the  effect  is  obviously  derivant.  It  possesses  one  advantage,  important 
in  irritable  habits ;  namely,  that  the  desired  result  is  at  once  obtained 
without  antecedent  excitement,  and  is  independent  of  perverted  vascular 
action.  As  already  stated,  it  has  a  second  advantage,  in  common  with 
other  forms  of  Ilemostasis,  in  deriving  and  retaining  blood  from  the 
affected  part,  while  yet  that  blood  is  preserved  within  the  system. 

2.  Vesicants  both  counter-irritate  and  prove  evacuant ;  not  only 
bringing  blood  to  the  surface,  but  also  discharging  thence  more  or  lesi* 
of  its  thinner  part — at  first  serous,  afterwards  resembling  the  ordinary 
liquor  sanguinis.  Heat  of  considerable  intensity ;  the  minor  cautery, 
applied  slowly  and  firmly  ;  ammonia ;  cantharides,  in  the  various  forms 
of  blistering  paper,  tissue  and  liquid ;  nitrate  of  silver  rubbed  hard  on 
the  part,  till  pain  is  felt,  till  the  roots  of  the  hairs  look  blue,  and  till 
the  general  colour  of  the  skin  begins  to  change — are  familiar  examples. 
They  are  a  more  powerful  class  than  the  rubefacients ;  and,  consequently, 
are  adapted  to  oppose  a  higher  grade  of  action.  Their  efficacy  is 
especially  admitted,  in  regard  to  the  final  subjugation  of  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes.  Often,  under  their 
use,  the  embers  of  acute  action  are  quickly  extinguished ;  and  exuda- 
tion, also,  speedily  disappears.  It  may  be  that  they  stimulate  absorp- 
tion, as  well  as  relieve  from  all  remaining  perverted  vascular  action ;  or 
it  may  be  that,  by  fulfilling  only  the  latter  indication,* the  liberated  tex- 
ture is  enabled  to  resume  its  normal  function,  and  so  work  out  its  own 
cure ;  or  the  counter-irritant,  establishing  a  brisker  circulation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  part,  may  expedite  disappearance  of  the  exudation,  by 
absorption  of  the  more  fluid  portion  into  the  increased  venous  return. 
The  simple  form  of  the  cantharides  is  apt  to  irritate  the  kidneys ;  as 
evinced  by  strangury,  sometimes  severe.  In  affections  of  the  genito- 
urinary system,  therefore — more  especially  of  the  secerning  glands 
themselves — we  either  prefer  another  vesicant,  such  as  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  employ  the  cantharides  with  much  caution ;  giving  bland 
mucilaginous  drinks,  and  using  one  of  the  "telae  vesicatorias  "  rather 
Than  the  ordinary  plaster.  These  profess  to  avoid  this  casualty,  and 
often  keep  their  promise.  If  very  rapid  vesication  be  desired,  ammonia 
in  a  concentrated  form,  or  boiling  water,  or  a  smooth  iron  surface 
removed  suddenly  from  boiling  water,  may  be  employed ;  or  the  part 
may  be  covered  with  alcoholic  fluid,  and  then  set  on  fire. 

3.  Pyogenic  countvr-irritantSy  or  SuppurantSy  prove  still  more  highly 
evacuant;  by  establishing,  from  the  artificially-inflamed  surface,  a  more' 
or  less  copious  discharge  of  pus ;  that  is,  of  the  most  important  part  of 
the  blood  for  nutritive  purposes,  whether  normal  or  perverted — it«  liquor 
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sanguinis.  An  ordinary  blister  may  be  converted  into  this  class.  At 
first,  it  discharges  serum.  This  becomes  less  in  quantity,  and  of  greater 
consistence,  containing  a  certain  amount  of  fibrin  ;  and  at  length  it  dries 
up,  the  part  recovering  with  desquamation.  The  action  has  passed 
gradually  away.  But  should  the  action  be  continued,  either  by  reap- 
plication  of  the  same  cause,  or  by  the  use  of  some  other  irritant — as 
tartar  emetic,  or  savine  ointment — the  serous  discharge  is  succeeded  by 
a  purulent  secretion,  true  inflammation  having  been  reached ;  and  such 
purulent  discharge  may  be  maintained,  by  continuance  of  the  stimulating 
dressing.  But  when  we  deem  it  expedient  to  employ  this  higher  grade 
of  counter-irritation,  it  is  usually  our  object  to  obtain  discharge  of  pus 
from  the  first. 

Tartar  Emetic — already  found  so  useful  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
disorder,  when  given  internally — is  also  of  service  as  a  local  application ; 
in  the  form  either  of  ointment  or  of  strong  solution.  Pustules  form, 
more  or  less  abundantly ;  usually  of  large  size,  and  attended  with  a 
great  amount  of  local  action.  But  this  application,  though  capable  of 
producing  much  counter-irritation,  has  its  disadvantages.  The  pustules 
do  not  always  appear  in  the  place  rubbed,  and  where  they  are  wished ; 
but  often  at  some  distance,  doing  no  good,  and  creating  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  irritation ;  in  the  axilla,  for  instance,  instead  of  on  the  arm 
or  side.  They  are  apt  to  be  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  surface ; 
not  concentrating  the  counter-irritant  effect ;  and,  consequently,  com- 
paratively inefficient  on  the  seat  of  disease.  Besides,  the  action  induced 
is  apt  to  prove  excessive  ;  the  pustules  enlarge,  by  acute  inflammation ; 
sloughing  may  occur,  and  extend;  and,  in  consequence,  the  counter- 
irritant  local  effect  may  be  merged  in  general  excitement — an  event  not 
atoned  for  by  absorption  of  the  antiraonial  into  the  system.  In  most 
cases,  therefore,  wo  prefer  a  more  mild  and  manageable  agent. 

Croton  Oil,,  pure,  or  diluted  with  some  simple  oil,  and  coloured  to 
prevent  mistake,  produces  a  very  copious  eruption  of  minute  pustules, 
which  cluster  closely  together,  and  almost  invariably  limit  themselves 
to  the  part  rubbed ;  and  its  effects  may  be  varied,  from  mild  to  grave, 
according  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  its  use.  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
too,  in  addition  to  its  simple  antiphlogistic  and  vesicant  effects,  may  be 
made  of  pyogenic  virtue ;  an  ointment,  containing  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  lard,  being  rubbed  upon  the  part.  Pustules  follow,  of  a 
manageable  and  efficient  kind.  And  this  application  is  said  to  be  very 
useful,  in  the  more  chronic  aff'ections  of  the  synovial  apparatus  of 
joints. 

A  Seton  affords  a  more  copious  and  constant  supply  of  purulent 
matter,  than  do  any  of  the  pustular  agents.  It  consists  of  a  wound, 
chiefly  subintegumental ;  kept  open  and  discharging,  by  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body  lodged  in  its  track.  The  integuments  are  pinched  up, 
and  transfixed  by  a  bistoury;  or  by  a  broad  needle,  made  for  the 
purpose.  To  the  eye  of  the  needle,  or  to  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  probe 
which  is  made  to  follow  withdrawal  of  the  bistoury,  a  ligature  is 
attached ;  to  the  ligature  is  connected  a  skein  of  silk  or  cotton,  intended 
to  lodge  in  the  wound ;  by  the  passing  of  the  ligature,  lodgment  of 
the  skein  is  effected ;  and,  by  securing  the  ends  in  a  firm  knot,  it  is 
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retained.  Poultices  and  fomentation  are  applied,  during  the  first  few 
days,  until  the  inflammatory  stage  has  in  a  great  measure  passed  by, 
and  free  suppuration  been  established ;  then  tepid  water  dressing, 
protected  by  oiled  silk,  will  prove  a  convenient  substitute.  The 
foreign  body  is  moved  once  or  twice  a-day ;  so  as  to  favour  cleanliness, 
by  preventing  lodgment  of  discharge ,  and,  by  irritating,  to  keep  up  a 
sufficient  action  for  the  discharge's  maintenance.  If  an  increased 
amount  of  excitement  and  discharge  be  desired,  the  foreign  substance 
may  be  smeared  with  some  stimulating  ointment,  or  soaked  in  some 
acrid  fluid,  before  replacement  after  the  cleansing  manipulations. 

But,  instead  of  the  skein  of  silk  or  cotton,  it  is  in  general  much  better 
to  employ  a  caoutchouc  tape ;  which  is  to  be  had,  manufactured  for 
this  purpose,  of  various  dimensions.  By  absorbing  no  discharge,  it 
greatly  favours  cleanliness  and  absence  of  unpleasant  odour ;  and,  be- 
sides, remains  long  entire,  and  does  not  require  the  painful  process  of 
renewal.  It  is  moved  to  a  side  once  or  twice  a-day,  wiped,  and  simply 
replaced.  The  necessity  for  discharge,  evacuant  and  derivant,  diminish- 
ing, the  size  of  the  scton-tape  is  made  proportionally  to  decrease; 
ultimately  the  last  thin  shred  is  altogether  withdrawn,  and  its  bed  en- 
couraged to  close. 

Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  large  setons  of  old  standing,  a  clump  of 
red,  vascular,  angry-looking  granulations  form,  at  one  or  other  extre- 
mity of  the  suppurating  track ;  giving  the  patient  much  annoyance,  bv 
pain  and  irritation  ;  and  sometimes  emitting  a  considerable  quantity  of 
florid  blood.  They  are  readily  got  rid  of,  without  removing  the  seton, 
by  the  stroke  of  a  knife  or  scissors ;  or  by  the  application  of  a  powerful 
escharotic,  as  the  potaasa  fma. 

An  Isaiie  may  be  established,  either  by  the  knife  or  by  an  escharotic. 
In  the  former  case,  it  difiers  from  the  seton,  in  being  an  open  instead  of 
a  subintegumental  wound.  An  incision  is  made ;  and,  to  prevent  its 
healing,  and  insure  its  degeneration  into  a  suppurating  sore,  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  pea,  is  placed  between  the  margins,  and  retained  by 
plaster  or  bandage ;  the  foreign  matter  of  course  varying  in  bulk,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  the  amount  of  action  with  eva- 
cuation desired.  When  an  escharotic  is  used,  it  may  be  either  poten- 
tial or  actual ;  the  former  is  the  more  generally  employed  ;  and  the  po- 
tassafusa  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  suitable.  It  may  be  rubbed  steadilv 
on  the  part,  until  destruction  of  texture  is  effected  to  the  desired  ex- 
tent. Or  a  portion  is  laid  upon  the  part,  and  retained  by  plaster ; 
which,  at  the  same  time,  is  made  to  protect  the  surrounding  integument 
which  we  wish  to  leave  uninjured.  Or  a  slight  incision  is  made  ;  and 
into  that  is  inserted  a  portion  of  paste,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
potass  and  quick  lime.  In  any  way,  an  eschar  or  slough  is  formed ;  it 
separates,  by  inflammation  and  ulceration ;  and  a  suppurating  sore  is 
exposed,  on  its  detachment.  This  sore  may  be  kept  discharging,  by 
stimulating  applications ;  either  constantly,  or  occasionally  employed. 
Or  it  may  be  permitted  to  heal  of  its  own  accord ;  reapplication  of  the 
caustic,  in  the  same  or  another  part,  being  subsequently  made,  if  neces- 
sary. During  separation  of  the  slough,  a  poultice  is  applied ;  afterwards, 
the  water-dressing.  If  healing  is  to  be  opposed,  some  irritant  ointment 
is  employed ;  such  as  the  Unguentum  Tartratis  Antimonii,  or  the  Un- 
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guentum  Sabinse.  When  we  wish  the  evacaant  effect  chiefly,  we  keep 
the  original  issue  permanently  discharging ;  as  in  many  chronic  affec- 
tions of  deeply-seated  soft  parts.  When  we  desire  to  mingle  active 
counter-irritation  with  copious  evacuation — as  in  ulceration  of  the  arti- 
culating hard  tissues — we  prefer  a  succession  of  eschars ;  bringing 
repeated  inflammatory  accessions  externally,  as  well  as  maintaining 
purulent  discharge. 

The  Actual  Cautery  stands  highest  in  the  list  of  evacuant  counter- 
irritants.  In  former  times,  it  was  in  .much  request  by  the  practical 
surgeon ;  forming  an  invariable  part  of  his  armamentarium  in  daily 
use  ;  and,  at  the  hospital  visit,  uniformly  found  glowing  in  the  furnace 
ready  for  the  performance  of  its  accustomed  function.  But,  now  a-days 
it  is  often  supplanted,  happily  and  humanely,  by  milder  and  not  less 
effectual  means.  For  hemostatic  purposes  the  ligature  takes  its  place  ; 
for  removal  of  suspected  parts,  the  knife  is  preferred ;  it  is  seldom 
applied,  with  any  view,  to  the  hard  textures ;  for  the  establishment  of 
caustic  issues,  in  the  soft  parts,  it  often  and  justly  gives  way  to  its 
potential  substitute.  The  heated  iron  was  no  inappropriate  badge  of 
the  dark  days  of  our  art ;  and  it  might  well  lead  to  boding  despon- 
dency, in  most  of  us,  to  find  its  indiscriminate  and  frequent  use  threat- 
ening to  return.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  shrink  from  its 
employment,  cruel  and  barbarous  though  it  seem,  in  those  cases  which 
we  know  by  ample  experience  are  to  benefit  more  from  that  than  from 
any  other  application.  We  should  be  very  unwilling  to  depart,  in  any 
way,  from  the  axiom,  "  Ad  extremes  morbos,  extrema  remedia  ;**  we 
should  act  up  to,  and  yet  not  exceed  its  rule. 

During  an  advancing  destruction  of  texture  in  the  bones  of  joints — 
more  especially  if  deeply  seated — all  other  means  of  counter-irritation 
may,  in  the  first  instance  at  all  events,  give  place  to  the  actual  cautery. 
Speedy  arrest  of  such  action  is  our  anxious  desire,  ere  the  change  shall 
have  proved  irreparable ;  and  we  are  culpable,  if  we  do  not  at  once 
employ  that  remedy,  which  we  know  to  be  most  available  to  the  im- 
portant end.  In  chronic  affection  of  some  of  the  internal  organs,  also 
— the  kidneys,  for  example — a  cure  may  be  obtained  by  the  actual 
cautery,  after  having  been  denied  to  all  other  means. 

The  cautery  may  be  flat,  edged,  or  globose.     The  edged  form  is  usu- 
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Fig.  20.  The  aotual  cauterj,  of  its  most  ordinary  form. 
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Such  lines,  as  counter-irritants,  are  in  all  probability  equally  effectual 
as  a  broad  continuous  slough ;  and,  on  healing,  leave  an  infinitely  less 
formidable  cicatrix.  The  applying  hand  should  be  heavy  enough  to 
penetrate  through  the  entire  true  skin ;  so  as  to  avoid  the  yery  painful 
burn,  which  would  otherwise  result,  from  exposure  of  the  highly-sensi- 
tive cutis  ;  and  it  was  with  this  view,  that  we  specified  the  whiteness  of 
the  hot  iron.  Yet  the  hand  should  not  be  so  heavy,  as  to  lead  to  the 
involvement  of  subcutaneous  parts  in  the  separation  of  the  eschar — an 
unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  sacrifice  of  texture.  For  a  few  hours 
after  the  cauterization,  cold  is  continuously  applied ;  to  allay  the  pain, 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  is  severe ;  and,  afterwards,  the  eschar 
is  covered  with  a  tepid  poultice. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  the  advocates  for  an  almost  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  actual  cautery,  in  those  cases  which  require  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  surface,  that  it  is  doubly  advantageous,  and  therefore 
superior  to  its  potential  substitute ;  inasmuch  as,  by  the  terror  which  is 
imparted  to  the  patient*s  mind,  it  achieves  a  sedative  effect  on  the 
system  at  large ;  while  the  pain,  the  inflammation,  and  the  discharge, 
are  more  directly  to  relieve  the  part.  But  they  forget  that  the  use  of 
an  escharotic,  in  any  form,  for  the  purpose  of  counter-irritation,  is  onlj 
advisable  at  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of  the  case ;  when  the 
expediency  of  a  sedative  result  to  the  system  is  very  questionable. 
And,  besides,  we  have  yet  to  learn,  that  it  is  ever  part  of  the  Burgeon's 
duty  to  strike  terror  into  his  victim ;  instead  of  winning  his  confidence, 
and  soothing  his  alarm  and  fears.  Nowadays,  the  cautery  will  seldom 
be  applied,  without  the  previous  induction  of  complete  ansesthcsia. 

The  Moxa,  once  much  in  vogue,  has  latterly  fallen  into  comparative 
desuetude — scarcely  deserved.  It  consists  of  either  a  cylindrical  or 
conical  roll  of  porous  substance,  adapted  for  steady  and  gradual  com- 
bustion. It  may  be  made  of  the  down  of  the  Artemisia  latifolia — the 
substance  originally  employed ;  or  a  very  convenient  substitute  for  the 
Chinese  original  may  be  obtained,  in  fine  cotton  wadding;  carefully 
dried  after  immersion  in  a  solution  of  nitrtate  of  potass ;  and  enveloped 
in  tissue  i)aper,  leaving  the  ends  free.  It  is  held  in  the  regular  porte- 
moxa,  or  in  the  noose  of  a  common  wire.  One  end  having  been  placed 
over,  or  on  the  part  to  be  cauterized,  the  other  is  set  fire  to ;  and  the 
ignition  is  maintained,  by  cither  the  blow-pipe  or  bellows.  According 
to  the  distance  at  which  the  burning  mass  is  held  from  the  part,  the 
efiect  may  be  made  to  vary,  from  simple  redness  to  actual  eschar ;  and 
the  latter  may  be  in  the  same  way  regulated,  as  to  both  extent  and 
depth.  When  applied  with  any  degree  of  intensity,  the  pain  is  great, 
as  can  readily  be  conceived — unless  anaesthesia  bo  employed;  nor  is 
the  patient*s  alarm  and  apprehension  at  all  trifling.  But  one  advan- 
tage certainly  attends  its  extreme  application ;  viz.,  that,  after  combus- 
tion is  over,  the  pain  very  rapidly  subsides.  The  part  seems  to  be 
killed  so  thoroughly,  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  true  skin, 
that  it  is  incapable  of  further  sensation.  The  surrounding  skin  may  be 
protected,  during  combustion,  by  wetted  lint ;  but  it  seldom  altogether 
escapes  injury;  and  is  usually  the  seat  of  tingling  pain,  by  and  by  ag- 
gravated by  inflammatory  accession.  The  application  of  cold  water 
immediately  after  the  application,  assists  in  the  subsidence  of  pain. 
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By  this  means,  very  efficient  and  very  varied  counter-irritation  may 
be  efTected.  And  it  was  long  considered  a  potent  remedy,  in  chronic 
affections  of  deep-seated  joints  ;  both  of  inflammatory  and  of  neuralgic 
origin.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  how  latterly  it  should 
have  become  so  much  neglected ;  unless  it  be  from  the  not  unnatural 
disinclination,  which  most  people  may  be  found  to  possess,  towards  so 
deliberate  and  undisguised  an  application  of  fire  to  the  most  sensitive 
portion  of  their  living  frame. 

The  actual  cautery,  in  whatever  form  applied,  is  doubtless  a  very 
painful  and  in  all  respects  severe  remedy.  Long  ago,  it  was  much  too 
frequently  and  indiscriminately  employed,  and,  even  in  the  present  day, 
it  may  perhaps  be  found  smoking  in  the  hospital  ward,  oftencr  than  ne- 
cessity demands,  or  expediency  would  warrant.  The  cases  which  ab- 
solutely require  its  use  are  comparatively  limited  in  occurrence ;  and 
for  these,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  common  sense,  and  propriety,  let 
it  be  reserved.  Also,  when  employing  it,  in  cases  however  suitable, 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  an  application  may  not  improbably 
prove  in  itself  a  disease  of  no  mean  importance,  as  regards  its  influence 
on  both  the  system  and  the  part ;  and  its  effects  ought  always  to  be  care- 
fully watched,  with  this  fact  in  our  remembrance.  For  example,  it  is 
a  good  rule  in  practical  surgery,  after  having  failed  with  this  most 
powerful  agent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  destruction  in  a  joint,  not  at 
once  to  proceed  to  amputation,  even  should  the  hectic  seem  urgent ; 
but  to  discontinue  the  remedy,  and  wait  a  little.  Perhaps  the  hectic, 
as  well  as  the  local  disorder,  may  happily  decline ;  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  other  practice  may  be  afforded ;  and,  after  all,  the  limb  may  be 
saved.  In  other  words,  the  cautery,  not  the  disease,  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  constitutional  urgency. 

Stimulants  and  Sorbefacients. — These,  being  latest  of  application, 
come  naturally  last  in  the  order  of  enumeration.  Let  us  suppose  that 
an  intense  inflammatory  action  has  been  first  broken,  by  bloodletting, 
and  by  other  sedatives  and  evacuants ;  and  that  its  subsequent  chronic 
lingerings  have  been  effectually  overcome  by  judicious  counter-irritation. 
The  part  is  found  free  from  perverted  action,  chronic  as  well  as  acute ; 
but  labouring  under  no  little  change  of  structure,  from  which  it  is 
unable  effectually  to  clear  itself;  or,  the  task  seeming  onerous,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  loath  to  begin.  It  is  then  that  this  last  class  of  remedies 
proves  highly  advantageous ;  restoring  tone  to  the  dilated  and  weak 
capillaries,  rousing  the  slumbering  circulation  to  normal  vigour,  and 
stimulating  absorption  to  an  exaltation  of  its  function  ;  it  may  be, 
mechanically  supporting  the  part,  and  preventing  return  of  both  con- 
gestion and  exudation.  If  the  action  have  been  but  transient,  such 
adventitious  aid  will  probably  not  be  required.  The  part,  freed  from 
action  of  a  perverted  kind,  at  once  resumes  its  own,  of  the  normal 
standard  ;  becomes  its  own  physician ;  works  its  own  final  cure.  But, 
in  all  cases  when  action  has  been  continued,  inevitably  causing  con- 
siderable structural  change,  not  merely  is  such  extraneous  assistance 
expedient ;  it  is  only  by  a  patient  continuance  of  its  use,  that  local 
health  can  be  regained.  Friction,  simple  or  medicated ;  pressure,  care- 
fully regulated ;  plaster,  with  or  without  bandaging ;  iodine,  in  solution 
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or  ointment ;  mercury,  in  the  form  of  either  epithem  or  inunction — are 
the  more  common  examples  of  this  class  of  remedies.  Their  use  is 
invariably  to  be  deferred,  until  all  action  is  over.  They  are  also  to  be 
begun  cautiously,  and  continued  warily ;  lest,  at  any  time,  inflammatory 
accession  should  be  reinduccd.  If  this  be  threatened,  they  should  be 
suspended  on  the  instant ;  and  ought  not  to  be  resumed  until  all  again 
is  quiet. 

When  much  fluid  deposit  remains  after  cessation  of  action,  as  in  the 
serous  cavities,  the  best  sorbefacients,  or  promoters  of  absorption,  are 
those  which  act  upon  the  system,  and  evacuate  by  excretion  ;  especially 
purgatives  and  diuretics,  pushed  as  the  system  will  conveniently  bear. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  all  cases  of  true  inflammation,  espe- 
cially the  more  severe,  the  part  long — perhaps  always — ^remains  weak ; 
both  prone  to  reaccession  of  perverted  action,  and  ill  able  to  control  or 
bear  up  against  it.  Therefore,  such  a  part  is  to  be  carefully  nursed, 
and  protected  from  the  more  prominent  exciting  causes ;  and,  when 
action  has  recurred,  we  should  anxiously  seek  for  its  early  and  complete 
arrest. 

Now,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  in  each  example  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  or  even  in  most,  the  whole  of  the  items  of  the  foregoing  copious 
catalogue  of  antiphlogistics  are  to  be  employed.  That  were  to  enjoin 
the  running  of  a  gauntlet,  from  which  very  few  frames  could  escape 
unbroken.  Selections  are  to  be  made.  And  it  is  in  this  practical  de- 
partment that  a  knowledge  of  facts  triumphs  over  mere  theory ;  the 
practitioner  tempering  and  guiding  his  theoretical  knowledge,  by  expe- 
rience, judgment,  and  discretion.  It  can  be  readily  imagined,  that  no 
definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  on  this  subject ;  but  the  following  may 
be  stated,  in  brief  illustration.  There  are  very  many  surgical  inflam- 
mations— as  after  wounds,  bruises,  fractures,  burns,  &c. — in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  none  of  the  higher  antiphlogistics  are  required.  The 
internal  use  of  antimony,  or  aconite,  action  on  the  bowels,  local  blood- 
letting, fomentation,  rest,  and  attention  to  position,  arc  perfectly  equal 
to  the  remedial  task ;  subduing  disease  satisfactorily,  and  yet  not  en- 
feebling, even  temporarily,  the  general  powers.  When  an  important 
internal  organ,  however,  is  being  inflamed — as  the  lungs,  kidney,  bladder 
— we  arc  anxious  to  overcome  the  evil  as  soon  as  possible ;  as  it  were, 
at  once  to  cut  it  down ;  saving  both  texture  and  function.  In  such 
circumstances,  we  begin  with  full  general  bloodletting ;  repeating  it, 
once  and  again,  until  the  symptoms  are  satisfactorily  subdued.  When 
not  only  function  of  the  part  is  important,  but  its  texture  also  is  deli- 
cate— the  efficiency  of  function  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  that 
texture — as  in  the  eye  and  brain,  we  practise  bleeding  with  equal 
alacrity  as  in  the  former  instance,  and  follow  it  up  by  the  free  use  of 
mercury.  In  some  cases,  full  and  continued  doses  of  antimony  may  be 
substituted  for  the  mercury.  And,  in  some,  both  of  these  medicines 
may  be  employed ;  as  in  pneumonia ;  each  at  its  appropriate  period  of 
the  case.  When  excruciating  pain  attends  inflammatory  action,  and 
more  especially  if  the  part  affected  be  an  internal  organ,  our  principal 
reliance  must  be  placed  in  opium,  after  general  and  local  bloodletting 
have  been  pushed  as  far  as  the  probably  already  depressed  state  of 
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general  vital  power  will  permit.  At  all  hazards,  such  pain  must  be 
subdued,  if  possible.  In  rheumatic  inflammatory  affections,  opium, 
mercury,  antimony,  are,  as  accessories  to  bloodletting,  often  secondary 
to  colchicum.  For  the  chronic  embers  of  an  acute  inflammation, 
counter-irritation  is  most  suitable ;  and  this,  preceded  by  moderate 
local  depletion,  and  accompanied  by  complete  rest  of  the  part,  is  most 
especially  effectual  in  the  cure  of  perverted  action  which  has  been 
chronic  from  the  first.  As  all  vital  action,  whether  normal  or  per- 
verted, is  usually  slower  in  the  hard  than  in  the  soft  textures,  to  the 
chronic  affections  of  the  former  counter-irritation  is  particularly  appro- 
priate. Again,  in  certain  very  acute  affections  of  soft  parts,  we  trust 
chiefly  to  the  lancet  and  bistoury ;  as  in  erysipelas.  And  so  might 
examples  of  the  eflScacy  of  special  antiphlogistics,  in  opposing  special 
forms  of  disease,  be  multiplied  greatly. 

The  peculiarities  of  treatment  adapted  to  the  chronic,  as  contrasted 
with  the  acute  form  of  the  inflammatory  process,  are  analogous  to  the 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  two  affections.  In  the  chronic  form, 
as  the  action  and  its  symptoms  are  much  less  urgent,  so  are  the  means 
of  treatment  less  energetic  and  less  truly  antiphlogistic, — less  severely 
sedative  and  depleting.  And,  as  already  stated,  when  action  has  been 
arrested  by  such  mild  measures,  its  final  overthrow,  followed  by  gradual 
restoration  of  the  part  to  its  normal  condition,  is  to  be  mainly  effected 
by  judiciously-conducted  counter-irritation. 

The  student  may  be  referred  for  farther  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
inflammatory  action,  its  results,  and  treatment,  to  the  following  works : — Hunter  on  the 
Blood,  Lond.,  1794;  Thomson  on  Inflammation,  Lond.,  1818;  James  on  Inflammation, 
Lond.,  1821  and  1832;  Kaltenbrunner,  Experimenta  circa  stratum  Sanguinis  et  Yaso- 
rum  in  Inflammatione,  Monach,  1826;  Travers  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  Lond., 
1826  and  1835 ;  Gendrin,  Histoire  Anatomique  des  Inflammations,  Paris,  1826 ;  Article 
Inflammation,  Cyclopoedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  yoI.  ii.  p.  700,  Lond.,  1832;  Alison, 
Outlines  of  Pathology,  Edin.,  1833 ;  and  Article  Inflammation,  in  Library  of  Medicine ; 
Macartney,  Treatise  on  Inflammation,  London,  1838;  Canstatt,  Specielle  Pathologic 
and  Therapie,  Erlangen,  1841 ;  Graves*  Clinical  Medicine,  Dub.,  1843;  Watson,  Lectures 
on  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Lond.,  1843 ;  Bennett  on  Inflammation,  Edin., 
1844:  Travers  on  Inflammation,  Lond.,  1844;  Addison,  Actual  Process  of  Nutrition, 
&c.,  Lond.,  1844;  Wharton  Jones'  Report,  Brit  For.  Med.  Review,  April  1844,  p.  567; 
Ibidf  July  1844,  p.  255 ;  see  also  this  journal,  passim,  according  to  its  General  Index. 
For  the  latest  views,  experiments,  and  observations,  %ee  I>r.  Bennett's  papers  in  the 
Monthly  Journal  for  1846-47 ;  Williams,  Principles  of  Medicine,  Lond.,  1&48 ;  Henle, 
Handbuch  der  Rationellen  Pathologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  405,  et  *eq,,  Brunswick,  1848 ;  and  Mr. 
Paget's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  for  the  present 
year,  1850.  [Also  Vogel,  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  Article  '*  Entxundung,"  in  Wagner's 
Handworterbuch ;  Wharton  Jones,  in  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1850;  Simon's  Lectures  on 
Gen.  PathoL,  London,  1850. — Ed.] 

CONGESTION. 

Congestion  is  of  two  forms,  the  Active  and  Passive. 

Active  Congestion. — This  has  been  already  considered,  as  a  part  of 
the  general  inflammatory  process.  It  may  be  a  mere  preliminary  to 
the  true  inflammation ;  or  it  may  persist  as  the  minor  grade,  constituting 
a  disease  of  itself. 

Its  Causes  are  identical  with  those  of  the  general  inflammatory  pro- 
cess ;  and  the  Symptoms  are  such  as  have  been  already  ascribed  to  that 
process,  slightly  deTeloped.     Redness  is  considerable;  heat,  swelling, 
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and  pain,  arc  well  marked,  yet  not  intense.  Effusion  and  exudation 
are  not  so  rapid  as  in  true  inflammation,  and  consequently  there  is 
little  or  no  tension ;  by  continuance  of  these,  however,  structure  may 
be  altered,  and  function  seriously  interfered  with.  More  or  less  febrile 
disturbance  may  attend ;  but  not  of  the  true  inflammatory  type. 

The  Iteaults  also  resemble  those  of  the  general  inflammatory  process. 
Resolution  perhaps  most  frequently  occurs,  in  the  way  formerly  de- 
scribed. Or  advance  is  made  to  true  inflammation,  and  the  minor 
action  becomes  merged  in  the  greater.  Or  the  congestion  simply  per- 
sists, and  by  continuance  leads  to  change  of  structure.  The  effused 
serum  contains  more  or  less  fibrin  in  solution ;  and  the  exuded  fibrin, 
being  of  increased  plasticity,  threatens  by  organization  to  become  per- 
manent in  its  extravascular  position.  This  may  induce  serious  results, 
sadly  impairing  function;  as  in  the  parenchyma  of  an  important  internal 
organ.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  the  issue  may  be  most  salutary ;  as  in 
the  healing  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  more  especially  by  granulation. 

If  congestion  occur  suddenly,  and  texture  be  delicate  as  well  as  vas- 
cular, hemorrhage  is  not  unlikely.     If  on  a  free  surface,  as  mucous 
membrane,  no  harm,  but  benefit  ensues ;  it  is  a  spontaneous  depletion, 
probably  critical,  and  ought  not  to  be  rashly  thwarted.     To  check  such 
a  flow  prematurely  may  be  virtually  to  convert,  according  to  circum- 
stances, hemoptysis  into  pneumonia,  or  apoplexy  of  the  lung,  hemate- 
mesis  into  gastritis  or  enteritis,  monorrhagia  into  metritis  ;  that  is,  pre- 
venting resolution,  and  compelling  advance  of  the  perverted  action.     If 
in  parencliymata  the  vessels  give  way,  nothing  but  evil  can  follow  such 
extravasation ;  it  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

The  Treatment  is  gently  antiphlogistic.  Bloodletting  from  the  part; 
general  bloodletting,  when  the  texture  affected  is  internal  and  impor- 
tant, and  especially  if  tendency  to  hemorrhage  and  extravasation  be 
dreaded,  as  in  the  lungs ;  antimonials  ;  saline  purgatives ;  rest ;  fomen- 
tation ;  position ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  Should  the  action 
threaten  to  become  chronic,  gentle  counter-irritation  is  to  be  employed. 
For  the  results  of  action,  pressure,  friction,  and  other  means  of  gently 
sthnulating  absorption,  are  appropriate,  should  the  natural  eflFort  of  the 
part,  when  relieved  from  action,  not  prove  sufficient.  But,  usually, 
unless  the  congestion  have  been  long  sustained,  all  the  serous  or  fluid 
part  of  the  effusion  is  readily  taken  up  by  the  spontaneous  act  of 
absorption,  so  soon  as  the  vascular  action,  which  previously  held 
absorption  in  abeyance,  has  ceased.  For  example,  during  persistence 
of  congestion,  much  effusion  may  have  taken  place  into  a  serous  cavity; 
but  by  suitable  antiplilogistics  the  action  has  been  subdued ;  and,  very 
shortly  afterwards,  the  whole  of  that  acute  dropsy  will  probably  have 
disappeared,  without  any  further  remedy  having  been  employed.  Thus, 
also,  simple  hydrocele  is  got  rid  of.  The  original  chronic  serous  collec- 
tion is  removed,  by  tapping ;  stimulation  is  applied  to  the  serous  sur- 
face, by  injection;  acute  effusion  of  serum  follows,  and  distends  the 
cavity  again ;  but,  on  subsidence  of  the  artificially-induced  action,  this 
serum  quickly  disappears ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  re-accumulation 
oven  threatens,  a  healthful  balance  having  been  established  thenceforth 
between  absorption  and  exhalation. 
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Passive  Congestion. — This  may  follow  an  imperfect  resolution  of  the 
Active  form,  as  Chronic  inflammation  follows  Acute.  Or,  it  may  be 
original,  unpreceded  by  excitement.  In  the  Active  form,  the  arteries 
and  capillaries  of  the  part  are  chiefly  implicated — dilated,  yet  carry- 
ing on  a  tolerably  vigorous  circulation ;  in  the  Passive,  the  capillaries 
and  veins  are  mainly  concerned — dilated,  but  with  a  circulation  much 
retarded  and  depressed.  The  redness  is  of  a  dark  hue ;  little  or  no 
heat  is  complained  of;  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  is  felt,  rather  than 
pain ;  effusion  is  gradual,  and  chiefly  serous — consequently,  with  en- 
largement of  texture  we  have  neither  tension  nor  induration ;  function 
is  more  or  less  disturbed.  The  characteristic  symptoms,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  Acute  form,  are — the  dark  colour ;  comparative  ab- 
sence of  pain  and  heat ;  and  soft  doughy  swelling,  gradually  formed. 

The  Causes  of  Passive  congestion  may  be  shortly  stated  to  be,  1, 
previous  perverted  vascular  action ;  2,  local  debility  from  any  cause, 
more  especially  as  evinced  by  atony  of  the  blood-vessels ;  3,  obstruc- 
tion to  venous  return ;  4,  alteration  in  the  quality,  and  5,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  blood;  6,  general  debility.  (1.)  It  has  been  already 
observed  that  the  Passive  form  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  Active ; 
the  arteries  having  recovered  their  normal  calibre  and  play,  while  the 
capillaries  and  veins  remain  distended  and  weak.  Or  the  same  may 
occur  in  connexion  with  a  higher  grade  of  previous  action,  the  truly 
inflammatory ;  from  whose  vascular  distension  and  debility,  with  slug- 
gishness of  circulation,  recovery  is  less  likely  to  prove  rapid  or  com- 
plete. (2.)  Local  debility,  however  induced — by  inflammation,  exposure 
to  continued  cold,  application  of  poison,  mechanical  injury — is  mani- 
festly favourable  to  dilatation  of  extreme  vessels,  and  weakness  of  cir- 
culation there.  (3.)  Obstruction  to  venous  return  is  still  more  plainly 
and  directly  a  cause  of  venous  accumulation.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
position ;  long  maintenance  of  the  erect  posture  for  example,  tends  to 
induce  passive  congestion  of  the  lower  extremities.  Or  there  may  be 
obstruction  by  compression,  by  ligature,  by  tumour,  or  by  over-disten- 
sion of  a  normal  part.  Ilabitual  use  of  a  tight  garter  will  occasion 
passive  congestion  of  the  leg ;  and  a  similar  result  will  follow  the  forma- 
tion of  tumour  in  the  popliteal  space  or  at  the  groin,  as  well  as  great 
and  habitual  distention  of  the  lower  bowel  by  fseculent  matter.  (4.) 
Diminution  of  the  normal  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  retards  its 
flow  in  the  extreme  circulation,  and  so  favours  asthenic  congestion — as 
in  simple  fever,  and  in  scrofula.  (5.)  Determination  of  blood  to  a  part 
certainly  produces  congestion  there;  and  if  the  part  have  been  pre- 
viously weak,  the  congestion  will  probably  be  of  the  passive  form. 
Thus  an  internal  organ,  having  just  recovered  from  inflammatory  action, 
with  its  vital  power  depressed,  and  the  minute  vessels  still  large  and  of 
weak  circulation,  can  scarcely  escape  passive  congestion,  if  the  patient 
imprudently  expose  himself  to  cold,  so  as  to  cause  decided  intropulsion 
of  blood  to  it  from  the  surface.  (6.)  General  debility,  bringing  at  once 
pronencss  to  unwonted  determinations,  with  an  easy  overcoming  of  the 
extreme  vessels  thereby,  plainly  favours  passive  congestion.  (7.)  It  not 
unfre(|uently  happens  tliat  two  or  more  of  such  causes  occur  in  unison, 
rendering  the  e.stablishmeut  of  the  morbid  condition  all  the  more  certain. 
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Thus,  the  patient  described  under  the  fifth  head  may  be  of  either  scrofu- 
lous or  scorbutic  constitution  ;  and,  in  his  case,  all  the  caases  will  pro- 
bably have  combined,  excepting  perhaps  direct  obstruction  of  the  venous 
return.  And  yet  that  need  not  be  wanting;  he  may  have  diseased 
heart,  impeding  pulmonic  circulation ;  or  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
may  seriously  retard  its  venous  flow — either  circumstance  frequently 
occurring  as  the  more  immediate  cause  of  passive  congestion,  with  its 
troublesome  consequences,  in  the  serous  cavities. 

Results, — 1.  Resolution  may  take  place,  and  is  to  be  hoped  for ;  but, 
at  best  it  is  a  tardy  process,  and  often  incomplete.  2.  Hemorrhage 
is  not  so  likely  to  occur  as  in  the  active  form  ;  and  when  it  does,  it  is 
of  an  opposite  character — still  passive ;  venous,  dark-coloured,  in  a  quiet 
slow  stream ;  but  this  stream  simply  by  being  gentle  and  furtive,  yet 
constant,  may  lead  to  serious  loss  of  blood.  Its  continuance  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  benefit  the  part,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  system, 
already  weak  and  perhaps  exsanguine;  it  may  usually  be  arrested, 
therefore,  with  but  little  ceremony  or  precaution — a  practice  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  is  applicable  to  a  similar  event  in  the  active  form. 
3.  Serous  efiiision  is  the  characteristic  result  of  passive  congestion; 
occurring  slowly  and  gradually,  it  may  be,  yet  accumulating  in  large 
quantity  by  continuance ;  more  aqueous,  by  containing  much  less  albu- 
men and  fibrin,  than  the  similar  eflusion  of  the  active  form  ;  and  most 
remarkably  less  amenable  to  absorption,  partly  because  of  the  remaining 
imperfection  of  venous  circulation,  partly  from  the  lymphatics  also  being 
depressed  in  function.  It  may  take  place  into  a  serous  or  synovial 
cavity,  constituting  a  dropsy ;  or  into  the  parenchyma  of  a  part,  form- 
ing ocdematous  swelling.  4.  Active  congestion  often  leads  on  to  in- 
flammation ;  the  passive  more  frequently  follows  than  precedes.  And 
when  the  latter  does  precede,  it  is  only  as  a  predisposing  cause,  demon- 
strative of  local  debility ;  favouring  accession  of  more  active  disease, 
and  also  diminishing  the  power  of  resistance  and  control. 

Treatment, — 1.  Manifestly  the  first  indication  of  treatment  is  to 
remove  the  cause — whether  that  bo  ligature,  faeculent  accumulation, 
unfavourable  position,  or  structural  change  of  some  internal  organ. 
The  last  mentioned  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  often  accomplished  with  diffi- 
culty, if  at  all ;  fortunately  for  us,  however,  as  a  cause  of  passive  con- 
gestion, it  more  frequently  occurs -in  the  practice  of  the  physician  than 
in  that  of  the  surgeon. 

2.  An  obvious  cause  having  been  removed,  it  is  well  to  disburthen 
somewhat  the  over-distended  vessels,  as  the  second  step  towards  their 
reduction  to  a  normal  state.  Punctures  are  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
surface  when  thus  afleeted ;  scarifications  to  mucous  membrane.  Serous 
efi'usion  is  at  the  same  time  permitted  to  escape,  and  thus  the  paren- 
chyma is  also  relieved.  In  affection  of  deeply-seated  parts,  however, 
we  have  to  rest  satisfied  with  less  direct,  and  probably  less  efficient 
means  of  attaining  this  object — a  derivant,  instead  of  a  directly  evacuant 
effiH't.  Blood  is  to  be  coaxed  from  the  part — not  so  readily  as  in  the 
active  form  of  congestion — by  dry-cuj)ping,  sinapisms,  or  others  of  the 
simply  counter-irritant  class;  or  blood  maybe  actually  drawn  from  the 
part's  vicinity,  in  small  quantity,  by  leeches  or  cupping;     By  either 
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procedure — the  latter  the  more  likely  perhaps^-derivation  is  to  be 
expected,  so  as  to  relieve,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  gorged  and  indolent 
vessels  of  the  congested  part. 

8.  The  third  indication — after  having  obtained  as  much  relief,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  the  part  as  we  can — is  to  stimulate  the  blood-vessels  to 
resumption  of  their  wonted  calibre  and  tone,  and  the  absorbent  system 
to  efficient  discharge  of  exalted  function ;  so  as  to  prevent  further  serous 
effusion,  and  remove  that  which  has  already  taken  place.  Friction,  at 
first  gentle,  and  gradually  increasing  in  vigour ;  pressure,  uniformly 
applied,  and  also  at  first  used  gently — are  obvious  means  of  obtaining 
fulfilment  of  this  indication.  They  may  be  happily  combined;  the  one 
mechanically  favouring  retarded  venous  return,  and  indeed  accelerating 
the  general  circulation  of  the  part,  the  other  mechanically  promoting 
restoration  of  normal  calibre  to  the  blood-vessels ;  both  vitally  arousing 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  part,  as  regards  both  nutrition  and  absorp- 
tion— more  especially  the  latter  function.  Contraction  of  the  vessels 
may  b^  further  favoured  by  suitable  local  applications,  as  zinc,  alum, 
kino,  galls,  catechu,  &c. — especially  useful  when  a  mucous  surface  is 
the  seat  of  the  malady ;  also  by  the  internal  use  of  general  tonics,  as 
the  preparations  of  bark  and  iron,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  &c.  The 
latter  class  of  remedies  will,  of  course,  constitute  a  prominent  remedy 
in  those  cases  where  marked  general  debility  seems  to  have  induced  the 
local  disorder,  or,  at  all  events,  tends  to  its  maintenance. 

Stimuli  are  sometimes  of  use,  not  in  procuring  simple  subsidence  of 
the  morbid  action,  but  by  pushing  it  onwards  to  a  higher  grade,  whence 
recession  is  much  more  probable.  Activity  is  grafted  upon  indolence ; 
Passive  Congestion  is  converted  into  Active.  Then,  abstracting  the 
stimulus  which  caused  the  change,  and  employing  some  of  the  gentle 
antiphlogistic  means  suitable  to  the  new  production,  resolution  may  be 
hoped  for  under  circumstances  much  more  auspicious.  An  example  of 
this  has  been  already  quoted,  as  given  in  the  modern  cure  of  simple 
hydrocele.  Other  illustrations  occur  daily,  in  the  stimulating  system 
of  treatment  so  successful  in  removing  passive  congestions  of  the  con- 
junctiva. Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  our  own  creation  become 
not  worse  than  the  original  malady ;  in  other  words,  seeking  Active 
Congestion  only,  we  must  avoid  True  Inflammation — for  this,  occur- 
ring in  a  part  of  weakened  power,  by  previously-existing  disease,  is 
tolerably  certain  to  advance  to  a  result  more  or  less  disastrous  to 
texture. 

In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  under  Inflammation,  the  student  maj  consull 
Article  Congestion,  in  the  Cyclopivdia  of  Practical  Medicine ;  the  same  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Practical  Medicine :  and  Marshall  Hall  on  the  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood — Lond.,  18301 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  HEALING  PROCESS. 

The  power  of  Nature  to  repair  injury  in  the  living  body  is  the  more 
remarkable,  on  account  of  the  processes  employed  approaching  in  some 
cases  closely  in  character  to  those  which  are  of  a  destmctive  nature ;  so 
that  whenever,  by  inflammation  or  other  morbid  action,  a  portion  of 
tissue  has  been  destroyed  or  separated  from  the  body,  either  in  mole- 
cules or  in  mass,  we  invariably  find  the  slightest  favourable  change  in 
the  morbid  process  followed  by  the  throwing  out  of  a  material  adapted 
for  filling  the  breach,  by  the  formation  of  new  tissue.     In  the  removal 
of  sloughs  and  the  healing  of  ulcers,  in  the  separation  of  mortified 
limbs,  in  necrosis  of  bone,  and  even  in  some  forms  of  scrofulous  and 
malignant   disease,   this   conjunction   of  restorative   with    destmctive 
actions  is  constantly  observed ;  and,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
predominates,  we  have  the  functional  disturbance  which  indicates  dis- 
ease, or  the  quiet  succession  of  changes  which  might  almost  be  thought 
normal,  were  it  not  for  the  abnormal  character  of  lesion  which  cafled 
them  forth,  and  for  whose  repair  they  are  destined.      Repair  is  usually 
painless,   destruction   painful ;    repair    non-inflammatory,    destruction 
highly   inflammatory ;   repair  unattended   by  constitutional    changes, 
destruction  marked  by  fever  and  irritation.     And  yet  these  two  pro- 
cesses have  features  so  closely  in  common,  that  the  most  minute  patho- 
logical examination  will  often  fail  to  detect  the  structural  differences 
between  them ;  and  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  by  a  process 
so  gradual  and  imperceptible,  as  to  bafile  all  attempts  to   define  the 
limits  of  either. 

In  the  healing,  as  in  the  inflammatory  process,  there  is  usually,  if 
not  always,  an  increased  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis.  Sut,  in  the 
former,  this  takes  place  strictly  according  as  it  is  required  for  the  for- 
mation of  new  tissue,  or  the  protection  of  a  yet  tender  surface  ;  and 
never  exceeds  in  quantity  what  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
powers  of  organization  also,  which  in  inflammation  are  in  abeyance, 
or  much  perverted,  are  actively  employed  during  the  healing  procesSi 
in  converting  the  exudation  into  permanent  tissue  ;  so  that  pus  and 
other  transitory  structures  arc  either  not  formed  at  all,  or  are  only 
produced  in  such  measure  as  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  exposed 
parts. 

The  healing  process  may  be  studied,  under  all  its  most  important 
modifications,  in  the  closing  of  any  simple  wound  which  occurs  in  a 
sound  constitution,  whether  accompanied  by  loss  of  substance  or  not 
We  shall  find  that,  under  different  circumstances,  the  injury  may  be 
repaired  in  the  following  four  methods: — 

1.  Jhaling  hy  adhesion,  or  "  union  by  the  first  intention;*'  a  process 
independent  of  true  inflammation,  and  altogether  incompatible  with  it 
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For  its  occurrence,  three  things  are  essential.  That  the  surfaces  of 
the  wound  shall  be  in  close  and  uniform  contact,  and  be  so  retained ; 
that  a  sufficiency  of  normal  circulation  shall  be  maintained  in  the  part; 
and  that  true  inflammation  shall  not  become  established.  To  obtain 
the  first,  surgical  manipulation  and  adjustment  are  necessary ;  for  the 
second,  the  existence  of  ordinary  life  in  the  part  is  sufficient ;  the  third 
is  the  object  of  our  especial  care,  in  the  management  of  both  part  and 
system.  Liquor  sanguinis  is  exuded  in  moderate  quantity ;  its  serum 
separates,  and  trickles  from  the  wound  ;  the  fibrin  remains,  in  the  form 
of  a  thin  layer  investing  and  binding  together  the  cut  surfaces.  The 
medium  of  adhesion  thus  formed  soon  developes  nuclei  and  cells,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  fibrin  of  the  inflammatory  process  (p.  137) ;  it  then 
becomes  organized  and  vascularized ;  being  converted  into  ordinary 
areolar  tissue  and  capillaries,  which  are  incorporated  with  the  cut  sur- 
faces and  restore  their  continuity.  In  some  instances  where  apposition 
of  the  divided  surfaces  is  very  closely  maintained,  and  circumstances 
are  otherwise  favourable,  adhesion  may  occur  with  scarcely  any  trace  of 
exudation  or  connecting  material;  the  divided  parts  uniting  simply 
with  each  other,  and  all  trace  of  a  wound  very  shortly  disappearing. 
But,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  a  small  amount  of  new  texture 

.  is  formed ;  and  this  is  almost  always,  as  we  have  said,  areolar  tissue, 
whichever  of  the  soft  textures  of  the  body  may  have  been  involved  in 
the  wound.  Thus  skin,  muscle,  nerve,  and  even  cartilage,  when 
wounded,  are  united  in  the  majority  of  instances  by  areolar  texture : 
bone,  however,  being  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  law  of  the  economy, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Some  have  supposed  that  blood  may  prove  an  organizable  material, 
sufficient  for  adhesion ;  and  that  the  presence  of  a  coagulum,  between 
the  cut  surfaces,  may  consequently  be  conducive  to  this  result.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  that  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  fibrin  too,  consti- 
tuting the  coagulum,  are  absorbed ;  and  that  the  true  plastic  material 
18  the  result  of  a  new,  and,  as  it  were,  special  exudation.  The  fibrin 
18  the  agent  of  nutrition  and  repair  ;  the  red  corpuscles — the  oxygen- 
carriers,  and  supporters  of  animal  heat — seem  to  be  of  little  use  but  in 

.  the  circulation,  and  minister  to  the  function  of  respiration.  Coagulum, 
when  at  all  considerable,  is  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  process  of 
adhesion  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  be  surgically  considered 
a  foreign  body— offending,  and  to  be  removed.* 

'  [Professor  Mac«rtnej  first  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  union  of  diiided  tiatnes 
may  be  immediate,  t.  e.,  without  the  intervention  of  any  connecting  medium  between  the 
two  surfaces.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  occurs,  he  states  to  be,  **  incised 
wounds,  that  admit  of  being,  with  propriety  and  safety,  closely  and  immediately  bound  up* 
The  blood,  if  any  be  shed  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  is  thus  pressed  out,  and  the 
divided  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  union  may  take 
place  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  as  no  intermediate  substance  exists  in  a  wound  so  healed,  no 
mark  of  cicatrix  is  left  behind."  (Am.  Ed.  p.  82.)  The  possibility  of  this  sort  of  union 
is  alluded  to,  indeed,  in  the  text,  but  in  a  manner  less  pointed  than  the  importance  of 
the  process  deserves.  The  term  **  union  by  the  first  intention,"  originated  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Paget,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  others,  that  Mr.  Hunter, 
intended  it  to  apply  to  the  mode  of  adhesion  described  by  Professor  Macartney.  A 
perusal  of  Mr.  Hunter's  statement,  however,  will  show  that  he  oovld  not  have  to  em- 
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2.  Healing  hy  growth :  a  slow  but  most  effectual  mode  of  repair,  ana- 
logous to  the  ordinary  function  of  normal  nutrition.  This  occurs  in 
wounds  which  do  not  obtain  coaptation  of  their  cut  surfaces,  and  which 
nevertheless  do  not  inflame  and  suppurate,  but  retain  a  circulation  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  health.  A  plastic  exudation  takes  place  on  the 
surface,  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  but 
rather  to  constitute  a  covering  or  protection  from  atmospheric  influence, 
exposure  to  which  might,  by  its  stimulus,  hurry  on  vascular  excitement. 
The  surface,  thus  coated,  assumes  the  appearance  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  distils  a  scanty  serous  secretion.  Beneath,  within  the  original 
textures,  there  advances  a  cellular  development,  as  in  ordinary  nutri- 
tion, but  at  a  more  accelerated  rate ;  whereby  the  parts  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly expand,  so  as  to  efface  the  breach  which  had  previously 
existed.  There  is  no  deposit  on  the  outside,  for  filling  up  the  gap  by 
new  structure  exterior  to  the  old ;  all  is  done  within  the  original  struc- 
ture, and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  wound.  This  mode  is  common 
enough  in  the  cold-blooded  animals ;  and,  in  all  the  lower  animals,  it  is 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  the  human  subject.  Its  rarity  in 
us  depends  on  the  proneness  to  vascular  excitement  which  we  possess : 
more  especially  in  a  part  which  has  been,  even  temporarily,  exposed  to 
an  atmospheric  influence  with  which  it  was  previously  unacquainted. 
But,  rare  though  it  be,  it  does  occur ;  and  when  it  has  taken  place,  the 
most  perfect,  stable,  and  satisfactory  cure  has  thereby  been  obtained. 

3.  Healing  by  ^'the  modelling  process.**  This  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, in  being  unaccompanied  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  ;  dif- 
ferent, in  consisting  of  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter  from  the  surface  of 
the  wound,  by  which  the  gap  is  more  rapidly  filled ;  portion  being  laid 
upon  portion,  without  waste,  after  the  manner  of  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  sculptor ;  and  hence  the  term.  And  yet,  in  truth,  it  more  closely 
resembles  adhesion.  There  is  a  similar  exudation  of  plastic  material, 
from  and  on  the  cut  surface ;  there  is  the  same  want  of  undue  vascular 
action — just  enough  to  afford  sufficiency  of  plasma,  and  yet  not  inter- 
fering with  the  organization  and  vascularization  of  this ;  there  is  the 
same  absence  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  formation  of  pus.  And  yet 
it  differs ;  for  the  process  occurs,  not  in  a  chink  formed  by  a  replaced 
wound,  but  in  a  gap  which  results  from  coaptation  not  having  been 

ployed  the  expression.  lie  says,  **  wo  are  to  bring  the  divided  anrfaces  into  contact; 
the  living  cxtravasated  blood,  being  then  retained  and  coagulating,  unites  them ;  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels  shut,  and  the  remaining  blood  is  absorbed ;  the  red  globules  are 
indeed  absorbed,  and  only  the  coagulable  lymph  remaining  becomes  the  bond  of  union." 
^Philada.  Ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  171.)  Since  Mr.  Ilunter's  time,  the  process  of  union  bj  the 
nrst  intention  has  been  considered  as  synonymous  with  that  in  which  adhesiTe  inflam- 
mation occurs,  and  forms  the  medium  of  union  between  the  edges  of  the  inciaioiL 
(Mr.  Palmer's  note  to  the  passage  quoted.) 

Professor  Macartney  seems  to  have  witnessed  this  '*  immediate  i/ntbn,"  as  he  terms  it, 
only  in  slight  wounds,  as  of  the  fingers  and  hand.  But  Mr.  Paget  has  seen  it  accom- 
plished after  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  mammary  gland*  and  after  large  inci- 
sions made  upon  rabbits ;  so  perfect  was  the  union  in  these  caseH,  that  eten  microscopic 
examination  failed  to  exhibit  any  evidence  of  the  previous  solution  of  continuity.  Of 
course,  the  most  accurate  and  carefully-maintained  coaptation  of  the  Burfaees  is  neces- 
sary; and  he  therefore  suggests  the  propriety  of  instituting,  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  equable  and  moderate  compression  all  over  the  flaps  of  large  wounds,  as 
after  amputations,  extirpations  of  tumours,  &c. — Ed.] 
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effected.  Again,  also,  comes  a  resemblance  to  the  mode  of  repair  by 
growth ;  the  air  must  be  excluded.  If  this  exclusion  be  effected  by 
Nature,  it  is  by  a  pellicle  or  crust  having  been  early  formed.  Blooa, 
or  subsequent  secretion,  becomes  dry  and  concrete ;  adhering  to  the 
margins  of  the  wound,  and  permitting  merely  an  outward  exit  to  the 
scanty  aqueous  secretion  which  comes  from  the  modelling  surface,  as 
from  that  which  is  of  mucous  character  and  protective  of  the  healing 
by  growth.  If  by  art  we  would  induce  the  process,  wo  must  similarly 
invest  the  surface,  to  the  exclusion  of  air,  either  by  artificially  forming 
a  crust — as  by  light  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver — or  by  adapting 
some  suitable  mechanical  substitute.  By  Collodion,^  coagulated  on  the 
part  in  a  thin  stroma  of  cotton  or  lint,  an  admirable  protection  may  be 
obtained ;  very  adherent,  quite  impermeable,  and  (saving  the  smart  of 
application)  painless. 

The  preceding  modes  of  cure  are  painless,  or  nearly  so ;  effected  by 
simple  organization  of  plastic  material,  either  within  or  without  the  cut 
surface ;  inflammation  is  wholly  absent ;  there  is  no  formation  of  pus  ; 
there  is  no  waste  of  the  plastic  material,  all  is  employed  in  the  purposes 
of  repair;  a  thin,  serous  fluid  exudes,  and  that  in  sparing  quantity. 
Exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  from  the  cut  surface,  is  essential  to  them 
all :  in  the  first,  this  is  effected  by  accurate  and  constant  coaptation  of 
the  wound ;  in  the  others,  by  a  suitable  investment  of  the  part,  either 
of  natural  or  artificial  construction. 

4.  Healing  hy  Granulation^  or  "union  by  the  second  intention.'* 
This  is  the  usual  mode  of  healing  in  ulcers ;  and  also  in  wounds  of  the 
surface  involving  much  loss  of  substance,  and  consequently  followed  by 
more  or  less  inflammatory  action.  The  first  and  most  essential  step 
towards  repair,  is  subsidence  from  the  true  inflammatory  acme.  Sup- 
puration continues,  but  with  this  difference  ;  that  whereas,  previously, 
all  the  exuded  liquor  sanguinis  degenerated  into  pus,  and  was  extruded, 
its  fibrin  being  rendered  altogether  aplastic  by  the  co-existence  of  true 
inflammation,  now  only  a  part  so  degenerates  and  passes  off;  a  plastic 
portion  remains  incorporated  with  and 
superadded  to  the  original  secreting  tis-  ^>«-  27. 

sue,  in   the  form  of  granulations — red, 
fleshy,  vascular,  conical  eminences.   More 
liquor  sanguinis  is  then  poured  out,  and 
new  granulations  are  formed  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  old;  while  a  certain  proper-     ^  ,^  _^  ..^. 
tion  of  pus  continues   to   be   produced,     ik'^^f^J^\^^^ 
which  serves  as  a  protective  covering  to      '^^^jV^'  •'^^^'^^^^^r    M 
the  whole.     As  layer  after  layer  of  gra-     ^  "^*^^-t^'^''>C^^*^  /^ 
nulations  is  thus  formed,  the  older  and       -''^-J:'l-!^z'^'Z^s^^ 
deeper  strata  are  rapidly  becoming  trans-           -t-r-^  .::;;c.;.j»;CS^*' 
muted,   through   the    influence   of    cells 

'  A  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  sulphuric  ether. 


Fig.  27.  Fibro-plastic  and  fusiform  cells  from  recent  exudations  on  the  pericardium. 
Similar  cells  are  found  in  granulations. — Bennett. 
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which  are  developed  in 
them,  into  areolar  tissue: 
becoming  denser  in  strnc- 
a  tnre,  firmer  and  tougher, 
and  finally  acquiring  ves- 
sels in  the  manner  for- 
merly described  (p.  138); 
h  also  becoming  incorpo- 
rated with  the  textare 
from  which  the  exudt- 
tion  has  taken  place — 
and  from  which,  indeed. 
it  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished on  section. 

After  a  time,  conside- 
rable contraction  takes 
place  in  the  granulations, 
from  condensation  of  tiieir  texture.  The  edges  of  the  wound,  originally 
separated  by  their  own  elasticity  and  the  products  of  inflammation,  are 
again  approximated.  The  granulations  come  to  the  level  of  the  adja- 
cent integumental  surface;  but  covered  only  with  their  own  transient 
and  fluid  secretion.  Their  permanent  investment  has  still  to  be  effected, 
by  cuticular  formation ;  that  is  the  last  part  of  the  process  of  cure,  and 
is  termed  CioatTization. 

Cicatrization  is  in  truth  the  process  ivbereby  granulations,  when  on 
a  level  with  the  surronnding  original  skin,  are  permanently  covered  by 
a  new  integumental  substance,  resembling  cuticle  rather  than  true  skin; 
but  in  reality  composed  of  higlily-condensed  areolar  or  fibrous  tissue, 
including  many  fibres  of  the  yellow  elastic  kind.  The  commencement 
of  cicatrization  is  observed  at  the  periphery  of  the  granulated  space, 
where  a  thin,  whitish  pellicle  is  seen  put  forth  from  the  original  skin — 
which  skin  is  unusually  vascularized,  on  purpose  to  sastain  exaltation 
of  the  secretive  function — and  very  slowly  overspreads  the  raw  surface: 
thinnest  and  most  trunsparent  at  the  margin,  where  of  recent  formation; 
thick  and  opaque  where  in  contact  and  continuous  with  the  parent  tissue 
from  which  it  has  sprung.  On  the  commencement  of  this  process,  the 
space  to  be  invested  is  being  gradually  diminished,  however,  not  merely 
by  advance  of  the  investing  formation,  but  by  actual  diminution  of  tie 
space  itself ;  and  this  is  caused  by  gradual  condensation  and  decrease 
of  the  newly-formed  substance,  from  interstitial  absorption.  It  was  by 
the  deposit  and  organization  of  this  that  continuity  of  texture  was  re- 
stored ;  and  it  is  very  plain  that,  this  restored  continuity  remaining  un- 
broken, diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  connecting  medium  cannot  fail  to 
bring  tlic  original  parts  into  near  and  more  near  apposition.     Bat  it  is 

Fig,  i'A.  Idcnl  section  of  n  gronQlalion,  Buppoaecl  to  bt  magnifled  200  dikmeten.  a, 
pus  corpuBclcs,  with  a  few  niiscent  fibreB,  occupying  th»  Barf&ee :  ,6,  flbre-oella,  of 
recent  formation,  cohering  into  n  lajer  o(  soft  tissue:  t,  fibrous  tissae  formed  b/  con- 
densttion  of  cell*  nnd  fibres  na  seen  nt  b.  and  intcrrected  by  •  network  of  rccenllT- 
formed  enpillarics.  The  cells  nt  i  nre  rimilar  to  those  rcpreseatMl  in  FIrs.  17  and  2.. 
—From  a  desipn  by  Dr.  W.  T.  linirdner. 
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not  to  be  supposed  that,  uniformly,  this  absorption  of  what  was  granu- 
lation continues  until  all  has  been  removed,  and  that  consequently  the 
breach  becomes  permanently  closed  without  the  presence  of  new  matter, 
merely  by  contraction  of  the  old.  This  may  happen  in  simple  wounds 
which  heal  by  granulation,  when  there  has  been  no  loss  of  substance, 
and  when  the  original  tissues  are  lax  and  capable  of  easy  replacement ; 
for,  certainly,  original  texture  is  an  infinitely  more  efficient  structure 
than  any  recent  imitation,  however  successfully  organized;  and,  as 
such,  will  doubtless  be  preferred  by  Nature  in  the  work  of  reparation. 
But  in  all  ulcerations  there  is  loss  of  substance ;  and  in  most  ulcers 
there  is  condensation  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  by  fibrinous  deposit ; 
circumstances  which  render  new  formation,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
quite  essential  not  only  to  the  temporary  but  also  to  the  permanent 
closure  of  the  gap. 

The  newly-formed  integument,  when  completed,  is  termed  the  Cica- 
trix; at  first  redder  than  the  surrounding  parts,  thin,  and  tender;  but 
gradually  becoming  pale,  more  dense,  less  acutely  sensitive,  and  dimi- 
nishing in  extent  by  the  process  of  absorption  beneath,  as  just  explained; 
ultimately  thick  and  firm,  not  more  sensible  than  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  paler  in  its  hue — for  its  permanent  organization  and  vascularization 
are  less  perfect.  In  truth  the  new  texture  differs  from  the  old,  in 
structure  as  well  as  in  appearance ;  the  true  cutis  is  too  complicated  a 
texture  to  be  reproduced  in  a  perfect  form.  As  has  been  well  remarked 
by  Mr.  Travcrs,  the  new  formation  is  only  a  copy,  and  like  all  copies 
inferior  to  the  original. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  new  cuticular  formation  commences  at 
the  free  margin  of  the  old  skin,  and  is  thence  gradually  extended. 
Such  is  the  general  rule.  No  points  of  new  skin  spring  up  from  the 
granulations,  and,  enlarging,  gradually  coalesce  with  the  advancing 
marginal  development.  In  many  indolent  superficial  ulcers,  especially 
when  these  are  the  result  of  burns,  there  is  a  semblance  of  this ;  but 
only  a  semblance.  Where  the  central  islands  of  skin  appear,  the  old 
integument  had  not  been  wholly  destroyed ;  and  it  is  from  the  remains 
of  original  cuti»  vera  that  such  insular  pellicles  have  been  formed,  not 
from  granulations  altogether  recent.  As  a  general  rule,  integument  is 
formed  by  and  from  integument.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
exceptions  may  and  do  occur.  For  instance,  when  there  has  been 
much  loss  of  substance,  undoubtedly  involving  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  cutis  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  after  a  burn,  part  of  the  formation 
of  new  skin  may  be  effected  in  the  usual  way ;  then  the  process  may 
remain  stationary  for  a  long  period,  as  if  the  old  skin  had  become 
wholly  exhausted  in  the  formative  effort ;  and,  after  long  delay,  a  cuti- 
cular film  may  be  seen  arising  from  granulations,  at  one  or  more  points, 
spreading  to  meet  that  which  had  come  from  the  circumference — as  if 
Nature,  foiled  in  her  ordinary  mode,  had  reluctantly  found  herself  con- 
strained to  adopt  another,  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies  only. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  that  the  original  skin  sustains 
both  the  production  of  the  organizablc  material,  and  the  management 
of  the  organizing  process ;  the  major  part  of  the  blastema,  whence  the 
cuticular  formation  is  produced,  is  doubtless  furnished  by  the  parts 
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immediately  beneath — granulations ;  and  these  may  also  contribate  much 
to  the  organization.  But  the  process  of  organization  is  commenced  by 
the  original  skin,  in  that  portion  of  the  blastema  with  which  it  is  in 
immediate  contact ;  and  continuance  of  the  process  is  then  doubtless 
maintained  by  those  parts,  whether  recent  or  old,  with  which  the 
advancing  pellicle  comes  in  contact.  All  deviations  from  such  arrange- 
ment, are  but  deviations  from  the  general  rule.  And  a  close  analogy 
will  be  found  to  obtain  in  repair  of  the  hard  textures ;  new  osseous 
formation  originates  with  the  parent  bone,  and  is  then  continued  appa- 
rently by  periosteum,  as  well  as  by  other  soft  textures  which  may  have 
assumed  the  place  and  function  of  that  membrane  whore  deficient. 

After  cicatrization  is  complete,  the  work  of  absorption  still  continues 
for  some  considerable  time ;  gradually  diminishing  the  amount  of  new 
texture,  and  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  bringing  the  primitive  tissues 
into  almost  absolute  contact.  The  new  material,  in  this  respect,  bears 
a  strong  analogy  to  the  temporary  callus  in  fracture. 

The  healing  process,  resulting  from  combination  of  cicatrization  with 
granulation,  may  be  obstructed  by  various  circumstances.  True  inflam- 
mation, its  most  formidable  foe,  is  fatal  to  it.  The  fibrin  becomes  once 
more  aplastic ;  and  the  process  of  granulation  is  arrested.  But  besides, 
all  new  structures  being  especially  prone  to  ulceration,  this  follows  on 
the  inflammatory  reacccssion ;  and,  in  consequence,  granulation  is  not 
only  hindered,  but  undone ;  what  has  been  already  raised  in  repair,  is 
probably  disintegrated,  and  crumbles  away.  And  the  process  of  repair 
will  not  again  be  restored,  until  the  true  inflammation,  and  with  it  ulce- 
ration, has  satisfactorily  subsided.  On  the  other  hand,  an  obstacle  may 
arise  from  deficient,  instead  of  excessive,  vascular  action ;  there  is  a 
want  of  fibrin,  the  secretion  being  merely  of  thin  fluid,  rather  mucous  or 
serous  than  purulent ;  out  of  which  granulations  cannot  be  constructed, 
and  the  chasm  remains  unclosed.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  w^ill  be 
better  elucidated,  when  treating  in  detail  of  the  various  kinds  of  ulcer. 

The  theory  of  the  healing  process  vrill  be  found  included  in  aU  works  treating  of  in- 
flammation in  its  general  relations,  i^ce  especially  the  works  of  Hunter,  Thomson,  Tn- 
vcrs,  Addison,  Bennett,  referred  to  under  this  head ;  see  also  Vogel's  Pathologictl 
Anatomy;  Lebert — Physiologic  Pathologiquo  ;  and  Paget — Lectures  on  the  ProccsMS 
of  Repair  and  Reproduction  after  Injuries,  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  1849.  The  more 
strictly  practical  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Ulcers  and 
Wounds.  [We  would  refer  also  to  Macartney's  Treatise  on  InflammaUon ;  to  Carpen- 
ter's Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Am.  £d.,  1850,  p.  588,  &c.,  and  to  the  **  Princi- 
ples of  (icn.  and  Comp.  Physiology,  by  the  same  author. — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SUPPURATION. 

Pus  (p.  142),  it  has  been  already  stated,  may  be  formed  either  in  the 
parenchyma  of  a  part,  or  on  its  free  surface  (p.  144).  The  former  con- 
dition is  termed  Abscess — of  great  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  of  much 
import  to  the  practical  surgeon. 

Acute  Abscess. 

When  suppuration  follows  the  inflammatory  process  of  an  acute  and 
sthenic  kind,  wc  find  the  morbid  state  resolvable  into  three  parts,  as 
formerly  stated  (p.  143) ;  capable  of  being  represented  by  concentric 
rings.  Within  the  central  will  be  found  the  pus,  extravasated  blood, 
and  broken-up  original  texture.  Within  the  second,  is  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, at  least  partially  plastic,  and  more  or  less  advanced  towards 
organization ;  limiting,  or  tending  to  limit,  the  suppuration  within  the 
central  space.  The  third  or  external  circle  represents  the  diffuse  serous 
infiltration,  which  invariably  surrounds,  more  or  less,  the  central  and 
more  important  change. 

When  this  threefold  state  has  continued  for  some  time — and  more 
especially  when  the  duration  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  appellation  of 
chronic  being  given  to  the  abscess — the  limiting  fibrinous  deposit 
becomes  more  and  more  condensed,  its  central  aspect  ultimately  assum- 
ing a  membranous  appearance  and  a  membranous  function ;  having  a 
smooth  villous  surface,  somewhat  like  the  mucous,  and  possessing  a 
power  of  maintaining  the  formation  of  pus.  Hence  it  is  termed  the 
Pyogenic  membrane;  endowed  with  very  considerable  capability  of 
secretion,  but  as  an  absorbent  surface  comparatively  feeble.  In  regard 
to  this  latter  point,  however,  it  may  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  pus- 
globule,  when  extravascular  and  complete,  is  of  comparatively  large 
size,  not  soluble  in  its  own  serum,  and  therefore  but  little  amenable  to 
ordinary  absorption ;  the  serous  portion  of  pus  may  be  taken  up  readily 
enough,  but  the  solid  part  probably  remains  but  little  affected.  And 
thus  the  feebleness  of  absorbent  power  may  depend,  not  so  much  on 
defect  of  either  structure  or  function  in  the  pyogenic  membrane,  as  on 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  on  which  it  has  to  operate.^ 

'  [Tlie  reality  of  the  existence  of  a  pyogenic  memhranfy  possessed  of  the  capability  of 
ietrrting  put,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  and  as  has  been  conceded  to  it,  must  now  be 
regarded  as  at  least  doubtful.  The  mode  in  which  the  limiting  wall  of  an  abscess  is 
usually  formed  is  as  described  in  the  text  The  process  of  suppuration,  or  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  into  pus,  generally  commences  toward  the  centre  of 
the  solidified  mass,  because  here  the  exudation  is  of  oldest  date,  and  farthest  removed 
from  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  living  parts ;  while  the  peripheric  layers  have  con- 
tracted vascular  union  with  the  healthy  tissues,  or  with  the  tissues  in  which  the  inflam> 
matory  process  has  so  far  subsided  as  to  permit  of  some  reparative  action.  From  the 
vessels  of  this  limitory  membrane,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  lymph  exudes  and  is  converted 
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Sudden  suppression  of  purulent  formation  is  always  to  be  regarded 
as  an  untoward  event.  It  is  more  liable  to  occur  m  the  case  of  free 
and  open  suppuration,  than  in  an  unopened  abscess.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  some  accidental  occurrence,  the  nature  of  which  we  may  be 
unable  at  the  time  to  ascertain ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  injudicioas 
stimulation  wilfully  applied  to  the  part,  reinducing  the  true  infiammar 
tory  crisis,  and  for  a  time  at  least  arresting  secretion — even  of  a  morbid 
kind.  The  suppression,  however  induced,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
irritative  fever ;  usually  of  a  formidable  character,  and  with  difficultj 
allayed.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  result  may  follow  on  the 
general.  A  patient,  labouring  under  a  discharging  wound,  may  become 
the  subject  of  febrile  accession,  altogether  independent  of  the  previoua 
affection ;  and,  during  persistence  of  such  fever,  the  purulent  as  well 
as  the  other  secretions  will  be  cither  arrested  or  impaired.  Whatever 
the  cause  of  purulent  suppression,  there  are  few  events  that  bring 
more  serious  and  well-founded  alarm  to  the  practical  surgeon.  As  wiU 
be  afterwards  seen,  it  is  often  connected  with  the  condition  termed 
Pyjemia. 

Supposing  that  no  accident  occurs,  the  usual  course  of  an  abscess 
is  to  enlarge,  and  to  approach  the  surface.  The  purulent  is  a  waste 
aplastic  fluid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  foreign  matter,  and  most 
be  removed.  Wc  have  just  seen  that  it  is  little  liable  to  absorption; 
the  only  other  alternative  of  removal  is  by  direct  evacuation.  In  most 
cases,  this  should  be  the  work  of  the  surgeon.  But  Nature  has  a  mode 
of  her  own,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  his  interference. 
The  process  is  as  follows : — The  matter,  by  continuance  of  secretion, 
gradually  and  steadily  accumulates  in  larger  quantity ;  and  the  effect 
of  such  accumulation  plainly  is  to  make  pressure  on  the  surrounding 
parts.  They  are  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  pushed  aside  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  fluid ;  but  the  accommodation  so  obtained  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  pressure,  not  being  relieved  by  adequate  extension  of 
texture,  occasions  more  or  less  absorption  of  the  parts  compressed. 
The  fibrinous  barrier  is  not  undone,  but  pushed  back ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts  arc  partly  condensed  by  the  mechanical  result,  partly 
diminished  by  interstitial  absorption,  the  vital  result  of  the  pressure 
applied.  As  expansion  of  the  barrier  and  cyst  takes  place,  these  are 
not  attenuated ;  on  the  contrary,  by  continuance  of  fibrinous  deposit, 
they  are  maintained  unbroken  and  efiicient ;  the  interstitial  absorption 
is  in  the  textures  exterior  to  them,  comparatively  uninvolved  in  the 
original  action.  According  to  merely  physical  laws,  this  pressure, 
effecting  an  enlargement  of  the  suppurated  space,  should  act  equally 
in  all  directions ;  and  were  the  process  to  occur  in  dead  matter,  such 
would  doubtless  be  the  case ;  but  in  the  living,  it  is  different.     The 

into  pu8,  as  wo  cndcavoureil  to  explain  in  a  former  note  (p.  146) ;  and  if  the  Buifaoe  of 
this  membrane  be  examined,  it  will  be  often  seen  covered  with  a  layer  of  piia*oelU  thu 
produced,  (but  not  formed  by  any  vital  action  of  the  membrane,)  which  haTe  not  jtt 
minified  with  the  mass  of  cells  contained  within  the  walls  of  the  absceea.  Thus  tha 
membranous  lining  of  the  cavity  cannot  be  considered  as  a  pua-secreting  memhrane ; 
but  the  plasma  from  which  the  pus  is  developed,  instead  of  being  derired  from  tbt 
vessels  of  the  original  parts,  simply  comes  from  the  prolongations  of  the  old  veaaeUi 
which  nourish  the  newly-formed  tissue. — Ei>.] 
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pressure  acts  more  at  one  point  than  at  the  others ;  and  that  point  on 
which  it  is  as  it  were  concentrated,  is  usually  towards  the  external  sur* 
face.  There  the  dose  of  pressure  is  increased ;  other  vessels  besides 
the  absorbent  are  implicated  in  the  result ;  the  vascular  system,  already 
roused,  is  still  more  excited ;  true  inflammation  is  induced ;  ulceration 
follows,  and  by  its  crumbling  agency,  the  parts  intervening  between  the 
pus  and  the  external  surface  are  gradually  removed ;  at  each  step  the 
matter  becoming  more  and  more  superficial.  The  original  fibrinous 
barrier — and  the  pyogenic  membrane,  if  it  exist — are  of  course  destroyed 
at  the  ulcerated  point.  But  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the  pus  may 
at  that  point  overpass  its  limits  ;  becoming  infiltrated  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  open  and  unresisting ;  and  thus  converting  the  circumscribed 
or  limited  form  of  abscess  into  the  diffuse.  Ulceration  is  accompanied 
and  surrounded  by  fibrinous  deposit — the  second  ring  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  (p.  116) ;  and  this  supplements  the  breach  made  in  the 
analogous  structure  of  the  original  abscess,  preventing  that  deficiency 
of  the  barrier  which  would  otherwise  occur  at  the  ulcerating  part. 

This  process  is  termed  Pointing,  Its  further  explanation  is  difficult. 
And  instead  of  attempting  to  assign  any  explicit  reason  for  its  occur- 
rence, it  is  probably  better  simply  to  announce  such  outward  tendency 
of  pus  as  a  well-known  and  admitted  law  of  life.  The  progress  is 
various ;  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  protracted  and  tedious ;  depend- 
ing on  the  intensity  and  kind  of  the  inflammatory  action,  on  the  rate 
of  fluid  accumulation,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  intervening  parts. 
If  these  are  of  a  fibrous  structure,  we  know  that  they  will  long  resist 
ulcerative  action,  and  consequently  retard  the  progress  of  the  pent-up 
matter  beneath — almost  always  injuriously.  The  ordinary  areolar 
tissue,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  way  readily  and  rapidly.  Ultimately 
the  skin  alone  resists.  This  becomes  attenuated,  stretched,  and  com- 
pletely deprived  of  its  support,  for  a  certain  space — usually  of  no  great 
extent ;  for  the  abscess  enlarges  in  a  conical  form,  its  apex  towards  the 
surface.  The  stretched  and  undermined  portion  of  skin  sloughs;  is 
quickly  detached ;  and  the  aperture,  thus  formed,  admits  of  the  pus 
being  discharged.^ 

'  [We  Tenture  to  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Paget's  Lectures  on  Inflam- 
mation, as  affording  the  best  account  which  wo  have  seen  of  the  process  by  which  an 
abscess  at  length  opens.  **  The  abscess  has  a  natural  tendency  to  open,  unless  all  the 
inflammation  in  which  it  had  its  origin  subsides.  Inflammation  appears  to  bo  essential 
to  the  spontaneous  opening  of  abscesses :  for,  where  it  is  absent,  the  matter  of  chronic 
abscesses  will  remain,  like  the  contents  of  any  cyst,  quiet  for  weeks,  or  months,  or 
years ;  and  when  in  chronic  abscesses,  or  in  cysts,  inflammation  ensues  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  their  coTerings,  it  is  usually  certain  that  their  opening  is  near  at 
hand.  The  difference  between  acute  and  chronic  abscesses  makes  it  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  inflammation  of  the  coverings  of  an  abscess  can  be  ascribed  to  any  local  influ- 
ence of  the  pus.  But,  to  whatever  it  be  ascribed,  we  may  refer  to  this  inflammation  the 
comparatively  quick  absorption  of  the  integuments  over  the  collection  of  matter;  and 
thus  the  fact,  howeyer  we  may  account  for  it,  that  the  integuments  are  more  prone  to 
inflammation,  and  more  actively  engaged  in  it,  than  the  other  tissues  about  an  abscess 
are,  may  be  used  to  explain  the  progress  of  matter  towards  the  surface.  Possibly — 
though  this  I  think  is  much  less  probable — the  tissues  between  an  abscess  and  the  sur- 
face may,  after  the  degeneration  which  accompanies  their  inflammation,  be  disintegrated, 
and  may  mingle  their  molecules  with  the  purulent  contents  of  the  abscess.  But  in  fa- 
vour of  the  belief  that  they  are  absorbed  we  have  the  evidence  of  analogy ;  for  just  the 
same  thinning  and  removal  of  integuments  take  place  when  they  inflame  over  a  chronic 
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As  the  matter  becomes  superficial,  its  existence  is  indicated  by  what 
is  termed  Fluctuation.  The  fingers  are  applied  over  the  part,  lightly ; 
and  either  by  alternate  pressure,  or  by  keeping  one  still  while  another 
is  made  to  tap  lightly  on  an  opposite  point,  an  impulse  from  the  fluid  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  perceived ;  the  more  superficial  and  copious  the 
matter,  the  more  marked  its  impulse.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pas, 
yet  recent,  is  but  scanty,  and  the  superimposed  texture  both  thick  and 
dense,  the  sensation  imparted  is  obscure.  Experience  and  acuteness  of 
touch  are  both  required,  under  such  circumstances,  to  prevent  mistake 
in  diagnosis.  The  surgeon  possessed  of  both,  with  the  additional  faculty 
of  using  them  aright,  is  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  tactus  eruditu9 — a 
gift  of  rare  value ;  perhaps  partly  innate,  yet  doubtless  capable  of  being 
acquired  by  education  of  both  the  finger  and  the  judgment.  The  adi- 
pose tissue,  when  abundant  and  somewhat  tense,  has  an  elasticity  which 
simulates  rather  closely  the  fluctuation  of  abscesses.  The  junior  prac- 
titioner should  by  frequent  practice,  early  learn  to  discriminate  between 
the  two  sensations.  And  should  opportunity  ofier,  let  him  not  neglect 
to  contrast  also  the  elasticity  of  the  medullary  tumour ;  many  exam- 
ples of  which  imitate  accumulation  of  fluid  still  more  closely. 

But  the  progress  of  matter  is  not  always  to  the  external  or  in  tegu- 
mental surface;  it  may  be  to  the  mucous.  By  another  law  of  life — as 
hard  of  explanation  as  the  preceding — when  integument  is  either  dis- 
tant or  separated  from  the  pus  by  dense  fibrous  texture,  the  ulcerative 
process  takes  place,  not  in  that  direction,  but  towards  a  mucous  outlet, 
should  this  be  in  the  vicinity.  Serous  membrane,  fortunately,  has  no 
such  attraction.  It,  being  fibrous,  resists  the  ulcerative  process;  as 
all  such  textures  do  (p.  150).  Thus,  when  matter  has  formed  immedi- 
ately exterior  to  the  peritoneum,  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  it  has  fibrous 
texture  on  either  aspect ;  and  the  external  is  the  more  dense  and  un- 
yielding. Yet  so  strong  is  the  natural  tendency  outwards,  when  no 
convenient  mucous  surface  is  near,  that  in  almost  all  such  cases  the 
outward  progress  is  steadily  maintained  through  the  more  dense,  thick, 
and  unyielding  investment ;  the  peritoneum,  for  at  least  some  conside- 
rable time,  remaining  entire,  and  saving  the  abdominal  cavity  from 
dangerous  purulent  irruption.  Whereas,  when  abscess  has  formed  in 
the  deep  areolar  tissue  by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  very  often,  before  it 
has  pointed  externally  on  the  hip,  it  has  made  its  way  by  an  ulcerated 
aperture  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel,  and  thence  been  discharged. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  abscess  of  the  lung,  or  even  of  the  pleura,  is 
more  likely  to  be  discharged  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  than  to 
make  its  way  through  the  thoracic  parietes.      How  wise  is  the  arrange- 

absccss,  with  a  thick,  impenetrable  cj8t,  or  over  an  encysted,  or  even  a  solid  tumour. 
Here  absorption  alone  is  possible;  and  the  cases  arc  so  similar  to  the  ordinary  progrcn 
of  abscesses,  that  I  think  we  may  assign  all  the  changes  of  the  integuments  over  these 
to  the  same  interstitial  absorption. 

**  As  the  absorption  proceeds,  the  integuments  grow  not  only  thinner,  but  softer  and 
more  yielding.  And  this  softening  is  worth  notice,  because  one  might  suppose  that«  is 
pus  accuuiulutes,  so  the  integuments  over  it  would  become  tense  and  more  resisting. 
It  is,  probably,  in  great  measure,  such  a  softening  as  I  have  already  spoken  of  in  de- 
generating intiamed  parts ;  but  it  may  be  also  due,  in  some  degree,  to  such  a  change  Sf 
that  to  which  Mr.  Hunter  refers  as  *the  relaxing  or  elongating  process.'** — Lect.  t. 
Pee  also  .John  Hunter's  Works,  Am.,  Ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  450. — Ed.] 
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ment  whereby  important  internal  cavities  are  invested  by  such  a  tissue 
as  effectually  resists  the  inroad  of  advancing  matter;  while  mucous 
canals,  terminating  on  the  general  surface,  are  calculated  to  receive  and 
discharge  the  noxious  formation.* 

Especially  important  tissues — the  arterial,  venous,  and  nervous — ^may 
traverse  the  cavity  of  the  abscess ;  or,  though  at  first  not  implicated, 
may  be  eventually  exposed  to  the  matter's  contact  by  enlargement  of 
the  suppurated  space.  Again,  by  an  eflFort  of  Nature,  such  parts  are 
protected ;  at  least  for  a  time.  They  are  incrusted  by  a  fibrinous 
deposit,  dense  and  compact ;  which,  as  if  itself  bearing  the  weight  of 
the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  accumulating  fluid,  saves  the  important 
part  which  it  invests  from  ulcerative  destruction.  Only  for  a  time, 
however,  be  it  well  remembered.  For  should  the  relieving  incision  be 
unwisely  withheld,  both  the  protector  and  the  protected  are  overborne ; 
and  the  disasters  of  hemorrhage,  false  aneurism,  or  destruction  of  tex- 
ture, certainly  ensue. 

The  SymptoviB  which  accompany  and  denote  the  formation  of  abscess 
are  suflBciently  plain.  These  are  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation ; 
pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling.  Centrally,  the  swelling  is  soft  and 
fluctuating;  exterior  to  the  soft  suppurated  centre,  is  the  hard,  un- 
yielding barrier  of  fibrin ;  and  exterior  to  both  is  the  soft,  diffused, 
fitting  swelling  from  serous  effusion  (p.  118).  As  the  matter  accumu- 
ates  and  points,  fluctuation  becomes  more  distinct,  the  central  soft  space 
enlarges,  as  well  as  becomes  more  prominent,  the  surrounding  indura- 
tion recedes,  the  general  swelling  assumes  a  more  conical  form,  and  to- 
wards the  apex  of  the  cone  the  redness  gradually  passes  into  a  yellowish 
tint,  the  pus  showing  its  own  colour  through  the  attenuated  integument. 

Throbbing  and  increase  of  pain,  in  general,  immediately  precede 
suppuration ;  and  rigor  usually  marks  its  occurrence.  Should  the  in- 
flammation then  subside,  as  it  frequently  does — as  if  exhausted  in  the 
effort  of  having  attained  to  its  true  crisis — and  if  the  suppurated  texture 
be  loose  and  yielding — the  uneasy  sensations,  though  not  wholly  absent, 
decidedly  abate ;  and  on  the  thin  portion  of  skin  giving  way,  they  are 
still  further  relieved.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  formerly  shown  (p.  144), 
the  tissues  be  dense  and  unyielding,  or  the  inflammation  from  any  cause 
sustained,  the  pain,  throbbing,  heat,  and  tension  are  undiminished,  or 
probably  rise  to  an  aggravated  intensity. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  inflammatory  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  then  these  either  simply  subside,  or  change  into  those  of  hectic,  as 
formerly  explained  (p.  144). 

>  [It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  a  process  which  is  so  familiar  to  all, — the  pro- 
tectiYe  inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  which  defends  their  caTities  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  an  advancing  abscess.  It  is  this  self- defensive  process  rather,  perhaps,  than 
any  want  of  attraction  between  the  serous  membranes  and  pus,  which  is  their  safeguard. 
By  this,  abscesses  of  the  lungs  open  upon  the  parietcsof  the  chest  rather  than  into  its 
cavity ;  abscesses  of  the  liver  find  their  way  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  abdominal  walls,  rather  than  into  the 
thorax  or  abdomen.  Sometimes,  however,  this  preservative  inflammation  is  not 
established  preliminarily,  and  the  abscess  or  ulcer  bursts  into  the  serous  cavity,  as, 
e.g.  in  ulcerative  pneumothorax;  in  the  case  of  perforation  of  the  small  intestine  in 
typhoid  fever ;  or  when  a  sterooraceous  abscess  opens  into  the  abdomen,  instead  of 
terminating  in  an  artificial  anus  at  the  groin  or  in  the  lumbar  region. — Eo.] 
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Treatment. — The  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  management  of 
acute  abscesses  are,  1.  To  remove  remaining  inflammation.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that,  on  the  formation  of  matter,  the  action  which 
caused  it  often  subsides  spontaneously.  If  not,  antiphlogistics  are  to 
be  continued.  2.  To  remove  all  sources  of  excitement  from  both 
system  and  part.  The  former  half  of  this  indication  is  met  by  main- 
tenance of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen ;  in  regard  to  the  latter,  foreign 
matter  is  taken  away,  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  part  is  so  placed  as 
not  to  be  ruffled  or  otherwise  irritated  from  without.  3.  To  encourage 
the  matter's  approach  to  the  surface.  For  this,  nothing  is  so  effectual 
as  the  constant  application  of  hot  poultices,  frequently  renewed,  alon? 
with  maintenance  of  strict  quietude  of  the  part ;  and  at  each  renewal 
of  the  poultice,  hot  fomentation  may  be  used  for  some  minutes.  The 
hot  and  moist  applications  are  of  use,  antiphlogistically,  in  more  effec- 
tually mitigating  the  vascular  action  which  may  remain ;  besides,  by 
favouring  relaxation  of  texture,  they  promote  enlargement  of  the  sup- 
purated space — whereby,  as  we  have  seen,  approach  to  the  surface  is 
effected  (p.  202) ;  tension  and  undue  pressure  are  also  avoided,  which 
otherwise  might  occur,  reinducing  vascular  action  all  around.  4.  To 
evacuate  the  matter  by  an  early  and  free  opening ;  abridging  Nature's 
effort  by  artificial  means.  5.  To  subdue  the  fresh  vascular  excitement 
which  the  infliction  of  the  artificial  opening  must  necessarily  induce. 
Fomentation,  poultice,  and  rest,  are  still  adequate  to  this.  6.  To  pro- 
mote the  contraction,  filling  up,  and  ultimate  closure  of  the  cavity  of 
the  abscess. 

Tlie  first  three  indications  are  not  to  be  long  persevered  in,  ere  the 
fourth  is  arrived  at.  Three  or  four  days  at  the  utmost — sometimes 
only  as  many  hours — will  suffice  for  fomentation  and  poultice  :  and 
then,  according  to  the  principles  of  sound  surgery,  evacuation  should 
be  performed.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Nature  is  herself  equal  to  over- 
take this  result,  unaided ;  and  the  mode  of  her  operation  we  have  shown 
(p.  202).  But  the  completion  of  that  task,  often  laborious,  should  sel- 
dom if  ever  be  demanded  of  her  in  acute  abscess ;  otherwise  harm  most 
accrue.  1.  Time  is  unnecessarily  wasted.  Nature's  mode  of  evacua- 
tion is  a  gradual  and  tardy  process ;  the  plunge  of  a  knife  is  the  work 
of  an  instant ;  and  it  may  happen,  not  unfrequently,  that  time  is  all- 
important  to  the  patient.  2.  An  unnecessary  amount  of  pain  is  endured. 
Though  after  suppuration  the  painful  feelings  attendant  on  inflamma- 
tory action  usually  subside,  yet  they  do  not  disappear ;  not  unfrequently 
pain  continues  tolerably  severe,  and  is  not  assuaged  until  (by  evacuation 
of  the  matter)  pressure,  tension,  and  ulcerative  action  have  been  effec- 
tually removed.  Tlie  pain  of  opening  may  not  be  slight,  but  it  soon 
passes  away  ;  it  is  but  as  a  moderate  cost  of  a  most  valuable  purchase. 
And  if  chloroform  be  employed,  no  pain  need  be  felt  at  all.  If  the 
suppurated  texture  be  fibrous,  osseous,  or  otherwise  unyielding,  pain  is 
invariably  aggravated  instead  of  being  abated  by  the  formation  of  pus; 
and  therefore  the  expediency  of  early  evacuation  is  still  more  obvious 
under  sucli  circumstances.  3.  Texture  is  greatly  endangered.  In  the 
ordinary  progress  of  an  acute  abscess,  favourably  situated,  the  majority 
of  the  surrounding  parts  are  pushed  aside,  condensed  and  infiltrated  by 
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fibrin  and  serum ;  while  at  one  point  actual  destruction  of  texture  takes 
place,  by  the  disintegrating  process  of  ulceration.  But  if  the  natural 
effort  outwards  be  baulked  hj  resisting  texture,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  in  deeply-seated  abscess,  then  pressure  is  increased  to  a  dangerous 
degree,  at  other  and  various  points ;  and  those  parts  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  merely  displaced,  and  temporarily  altered  in  structure, 
now  become  the  prey  of  an  action  which  is  destructive.  Areolar  tissue 
is  broken  up,  muscles  are  separated,  periosteum  is  detached,  bone  ulce- 
rates or  dies,  cavities  and  canals  arc  opened  into,  blood-vessels  may  be 
perforated,  joints  may  be  stiffened,  or  destroyed.  Such  evils  may 
occur,  even  when  the  ulcerative  process  is  gradual  and  of  a  normal 
kind,  preceded  by  its  fibrinous  exudation  ;  but  it  may  happen  that  dis- 
integration becomes  unusually  rapid, 
and  the  boundary  of  fibrin  is  trans-  F>g-  29. 

gressed;  purulent  irruption  then 
takes  place  into  the  open  and  de- 
fenceless tissue,  and  both  the  ex- 
tent and  rapidity  of  disaster  are 
fearfully  increased.  4.  The  dan- 
ger is  not  only  local  but  general. 
Such  destructive  results,  as  have 
just  been  alluded  to,  cannot  occur 
without  involving  the  system  in 
serious  disorder.  This  would  be 
the  case,  even  supposing  the  parts  so  injuriously  dealt  with  to  be  of  them- 
selves unimportant.  But  they  Qhy  be  such  as  in  their  lesion  to  peril 
existence    almost   immediately ; 

hemorrhage   may  occur  from  a  F>«-  80. 

largo  artery  or  vein,  by  ulcera- 
tion ;  there  may  be  violent  in- 
flammation of  an  internal  serous 
cavity,  or  clogging  of  the  air- 
passages,  by  purulent  irruption.  It  is  true  that  important  parts  have 
not  only  an  inherent  power  of  resisting  ulceration  and  other  dangers 
from  without,  but  besides  are  strengthened  by  an  especial  outward  de- 
fence, as  already  shown  (p.  205) :  these  may  avail  to  protect,  until  the 
abscess  has  been  fairly  formed  and  indicated,  giving  notice  to  the  sur- 
geon of  its  formation,  and  of  the  time  for  safe  incision  having  arrived ; 
but  if  this  intimation  bo  neglected,  and  this  opportunity  be  overlooked, 
both  the  intrinsic  and  adventitious  defence  will  be  overcome,  and  danger 
and  disaster  ensue. 

It  has  long  been  admitted  that  open  abscesses,  inflamed  and  under- 
going ulceration — in  fact  changed  from  the  condition  of  abscess,  into 
that  of  an  acute  and  spreading  ulcer — may  expose  and  perforate  blood- 
vessels, and  other  important  canals.  But  the  power  of  unopened  ab- 
scesses to  perform  similar  ravages  would  seem  to  be  by  many  doubted, 
if  not  denied,  and  made  an  excuse  for  delay  in  evacuation.    Ihat  occult 

Fig.  20.  Danger  of  deUjing  incision,   exemplified.     Thumb  lost  in  consequence. — 
Litton, 
Fig.  80.  The  illustration  carried  farther ;  after  maceration. — Luton. 
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Fig.  31. 


ubsccsBcs,  however,  have  such  deBtmctive  power  imparted  by  cireiui)- 
stanccs,  not  only  does  theory  admit  as  possible,  but  experience  declara 
as  a  fact.  In  deep  abscess  of  the  neck,  for  example,  when  pos  ie  bound 
down  bj  the  dense  cervical  fascia,  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing,  when 
Nature  is  culpably  left  to  struggle  unaided  under  such  adverge  circnui- 
etances,  to  find  an  opening  taking  place  into  either  the  cesophftgos  or 
trachea ;  and  recent  e.'caniples  have  not  been  wanting  of  still  greater 
hazard,  by  perforation  of  oithor  the  carotid  or  the  internal  jugnlar.'  In 
the  one  case,  a  form  of  False  Aneurism  is  established ;  in  the  other,  the 
train  is  laid  for  troublesome,  and  it  may  be  fatal  hemorrhage. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  that  auch  suppura- 
tive lesion  of  the  vascular  tissue  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  yoong 
people  after  Scarlatina ;  and  that,  in  the  open  condition  of  sore,  the 
vein  is  moro  apt  to  suffer  than  the  artery. 

In  former  times,  maturation  of  an  abscess  was  talked  of,  as  an  event 
always  to  he  waited  for,  and  made  to 
precede  artificial  evacuation.  It  wu 
held  as  almost  a  maxim  in  surgery, 
that  ere  a  knifo  conld  vith  propriety 
enter  the  cavity  of  an  abscess,  tba 
should  have  attained  to  a  certain  sii^ 
not  inconsiderable,  and  hare  become 
I  quite  superficial.  Such  delay  may  be 
,  suitable  enough  in  the  case  of  snpps- 
ratcd  areolar  tissue,  almost  or  actnuly 
sub  Ataneous ;  yet  time  and  pain  might 
both  be  saved  oven  here.  And  fn»i 
what  has  just  been  stated,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  in  all  cases  where  the  ib- 
Bccss  is  either  deeply  seated,  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  important  parts, 
to  practise  delay  is  only  to  incur  neglect 
and  invite  disaster. 

The  general  rule,  therefore,  nndonbt' 
edly  is,  to  make  an  early  and  free  open- 
ing in  acute  abscees ;  time  and  tex- 
ture are  saved,  and  pain  and  pmi 
avoided.  And  another  general  mle, 
arising  out  of  the  preceding,  is — that  in  a  truly  acute  abscess,  <nire  bv 
absorption  of  pus  is  not  to  be  calculated  on  in  the  treatment. 

'  Briliah  and  Foreign  ItcTicw,  Xo.  2!1,  p.  15") ;  anil  Medic o-Chirnrgioal  TrBniaetioas 
vol.  2-1,  1842;  niso  London  nnJ  EdlBburgh  Medical  Journal,  March,  1843,  n  177  ■  /M, 
Apnl,  1843,p.  3Hr.;/6i(/.,  Joly,  18«,».e32;  /A.V.,  April.  184u,  p.  265;  LMicet,  1228.  f. 
2tl7  ;  Liiton'g  I'mclicnl  Surgery,  Lond.,  1811),  p.  18'.>,  &e.  Thes«  ara  but  aoma  of  Ifet 
opproprintc  coses  ;  tliere  are  others.  One  aeoma  especioll;  coDcloaive  ;  in  irtiicb  ih* 
aorta,  where  iu  contocl  nUIi  nn  unopened  Abscess,  hub  found  uIceratiTely  eroded/ua 


Fig.  31.  Mr.  Liston's  ease.    '',  the  cilernal  opening  of  ithat  was  a _,  _. 

ulccrnti'd  conniunication  bctnecn  tbo  cyst  and  the  carotid  arterjr ;  tlw  Utter  ha«~btca 
sliced  open,     r,  tlic  par  Tugum. — BrJtisli  and  Foreign  Ueriew,  No.  29,  p.  l&S. 
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In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  go  a  step  further.  When  we  are 
quite  certain  that  matter  must  form  in  the  inflaming  part,  and  when 
we  know  that  highly-important  textures  are  involved,  it  may  be  wise 
and  well  to  make  a  very  early  wound,  down  to  the  centre  of  the  sup- 
purating part ;  not  with  the  view  of  evacuating  pus  already  formed, 
but  in  order  to  afford  a  ready  and  safe  exit  to  the  pus  which  we  know 
is  about  to  be  secreted  there.  Thus,  for  example,  faecal  fistula  may  be 
prevented  in  deep  abscess  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  we  purposely  delay  evacua- 
tion ;  that  is,  when  our  object  is  to  obtain  destruction  of  a  part.  In 
obstinate  glandular  enlargement,  for  example,  which  has  resisted  dis- 
cussion, we  usually  endeavour  to  obtain  suppuration — in  its  own  texture 
if  possible,  but  at  all  events  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Were  we  to 
open  such  an  abscess  early,  the  glandular  tumour  might  after  all  remain 
entire  and  as  obstinate  as  before ;  but  in  order  to  insure  its  breaking 
up  and  disintegration,  we  delay  the  opening,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
pent-up  matter  may  act  destructively.  Evidently,  this  exception  cor- 
roborates the  general  rule. 

Opening  may  also  be  prudently  delayed,  when  the  suppurated  part  is 
in  itself  unimportant,  and  when  much  active  inflammatory  action  exists 
around — likely  to  be  aggravated  by  early  wound ;  as  in  some  cases  of 
very  acute  bubo.     Then  it  may 
be  well  to  wait  till  the  part  has  Fig.  82. 

calmed  down ;  as  tooth-extraction  , 

is  wisely  postponed,  until  the  high 
excitement  of  gum-boil  shall  have 
passed  away. 

The  opening  may  be  effected 
either  by  knife  or  by  potassa  fusa. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
former  is  preferred,  as  less  pain- 
ful ;  more  expeditious ;  entailing 
no  loss  of  substance ;  and  less 
likely  to  excite  and  maintain  in- 
flammatory action,  which  might 
extend  and  aggravate  the  original 
mischief.  The  preferable  form  of 
cutting  instrument  is  the  bistoury, 
sharp-pointed,  with  a  fine  edge, 
and  either  curved  or  straight. 
The  curved  is  used  when  an  ab- 
scess is  superficial  and  prominent ; 

puncturing  the  superimposed  textures  at  their  lowest  and  most  depen- 
dent point,  traversing  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  as  far  as  may  be  deemed 
re([uiHite  for  free  evacuation,  emerging  from  a  puncture  opposite  to  that 
whereby  entrance  was  effected,  and  then  by  a  rapid  withdrawal  of  the 
instrument  dividing  the  parts  interposed  between  the  points  of  entrance 
and  exit.     Or  the  process  may  be  reversed. 


Fig.  ^2.  Abscess  opened,  from  within  outwards — BuIh>. — Littcm, 
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The  straight  bistoury,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Dsed  when  the  surface 
is  flat,  and  the  abBcess  deeply  seated.    The  point  is  held  perpe&dicalar 
to   the  surface,  and  steadily  ad- 
^'e-  ^3-  Tanced  through  the  superimposed 

parts,  until  tuo  cavitj  of  the  ah- 
SGCBH  iH  reached — as  is  indicated 
by  absence  of  resistance,  and  tike 
freedom  of  motion  irhich  the 
knife's  point  may  be  made  to 
assume  ;  then  by  a  gentle  sawing 
movement,  the  aperture  is  made 
sufficiently  wide,  ere  the  instru- 
ment is  withdrawn.  The  bistonrr 
should  be  held  very  loosely,  and 
with  readiness  to  let  go  on  the 
instant,  should  the  patient  by  an 
involuntary  start  jerk  forward  the 
punctured  part.  Also,  when  the 
thickness  to  be  cut  through  is  either  considerabie,  or  preternatnrallj 
dense,  i^uddcn  plunging  of  the  knife  should  be  guarded  against ;  by 
employing  stendy  ami  gradual,  rather  than  great  and  sudden  force;  at 
the  same  time  resting  the  back  of  the  bistoury  on  a  finger  of  the  left 
hand  laid  flat  on  the  integument ;  otherwise  the  cavity  of  the  abscesi 
may  bo  completely  transfixed,  and  important  parts  wounded  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  opening  should  invaria])ly  be  made  dependent ;  that  is,  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  cyst ;  in  order  that  it  may  afford  a  free  and  efficient 
drain  for  the  purulent  fluid,  and  thereby  not  only  prevent  re-accumula- 
tion, but  also  favour  contraction  of  the  original  cavity.  And  in  deter- 
mining the  point  wliich  is  most  eligiljle  with  this  view,  we  must  of  coarw 
always  take  into  consideration  the  posture  which  the  patient  ia  to 
occupy  during  the  cure ;  what  is  dependent  in  the  erect  posture,  may 
not  be  so  in  the  recumbent. 

Sometimes  abscess  forms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  and  im- 
portant blood-vessels ;  as  in  the  neck.  And  it  may  be  alleged,  in  excute 
for  delay,  that  early  incision  cannot  be  made  in  such  circnmstancec, 
without  much  risk  to  the  vessels.  It  is  not  so.  The  abscess  is  a  safe 
protection  from  the  point  of  the  bistoury ;  being  interposed  between 
this  and  the  vessels — the  latter  on  the  further  aspect.  They  may  be 
injured,  it  is  true,  by  a  reckless  plunge  of  the  knife,  or  by  an  unneces- 
sarily extensive  thrust ;  but  such  things  are  not  contemplated  in  the 
hands  of  a  duly  (qualified  practitioner.  Any  considerable  quantity  of 
matter  having  formed,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  common  sheath  of 
the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  an  incision  may  bo  made  fearlessly 
down  on  the  ordinary  and  normal  site  of  these  parts,  without  dread  of 
hazard.  In  the  case  of  an  early  incision,  the  abscess  protects  the 
vessels — from  the  knife's  point ;  when  opening  is  delayed,  the  abscew 
may  become  their  destroyer — by  its  own  agency. 

Fig.  3".  Al>sccs8  oppiicJ,  from  withont  inwnrJs, 
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When  tho  incision  has  been  made  through  a  considerable  thickness 
of  parts,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  line  of  wound  unitinff  prematurely ; 
ere  yet  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  has  been  closed,  or  its  interior  has 
ceased  from  purulent  secretion.  Re-establishment  of  the  abscess  neces- 
sarily results.  To  avoid  this,  such  premature  union  is  to  be  prevented, 
by  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  track.  However  simple  and 
slight  such  foreign  matter  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  adhesion.  A 
thin  slip  of  lint  is  gently  inserted  with  a  probe,  and  retained.  All 
stuffing  and  cramming  of  the  wound  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  certain 
to  prove  injurious ;  painful  at  the  time,  and  sure  to  excite  subsequently 
a  grave  amount  of  inflammatory  action,  probably  followed  by  new  and 
more  extensive  suppuration. 

Squeezing  of  the  part,  after  incision,  is  equally  reprehensible.  Much 
unnecessary  pain  is  inflicted,  and  the  existing  vascular  action  is  not 
only  maintained  but  aggravated ;  a  fresh  exciting  cause  is  applied.  If 
the  opening  be  dependent  and  free — as  it  should  be — ^the  matter  will 
find  its  way  out  readily  enough. 

So  soon  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  and  the  more  immediate  gush  of 
pus  removed,  a  soft,  warm  poultice  is  applied ;  and  into  this  the  fluid 
continues  gradually  to  ooze.  But  should  the  wound  show  a  tendency 
to  bleed  unduly,  tho  poultice  should  not  bo  applied  until  the  flow  of  blood 
has  ceased ;  otherwise  hemorrhage,  being  favoured,  might  prove  trou- 
blesome. When  the  contents  of  an  abscess  are  of  a  flaky  and  semi-solid 
consistence,  as  often  happens  in  patients  of  tubercular  tendency,  the 
aperture  should  be  especially  free,  so  as  to  facilitate  and  insure  an 
efiectual  discharge. 

Poulticing  is  continued  until  the  vascular  action  which  attended  on 
the  suppuration,  and  which  has  been  somewhat  increased  by  addition 
of  the  fresh  stimulus  of  incision,  satisfactorily  abates ;  until  the  textures 
have  been  sufficiently  relaxed,  and  purulent  discharge  fully  established ; 
such  discharge  seeming  often  to  have  a  resolutive  effect  on  both  the 
vascular  action,  and  the  surrounding  structural  alterations.  But  poul- 
ticing may  be,  and  often  is,  overdone.  If  continued  after  resolution  of 
both  vascular  action  and  its  structural  change,  harm  is  done  by  over- 
relaxing  texture,  maintaining  congestion,  and  consequently  prolonging 
redundant  discharge ;  pus,  too,  may  come  to  occupy  infiltrated  paren- 
chyma, where  but  simple  exudation  was  before — more  especially  if  the 
inflammatory  action  happen  to  be  of  asthenic  tendency. 

True  inflammation  usually  accompanies  the  first  establishment  of 
purulent  secretion ;  but  congestion,  either  active  or  passive,  is  equal  to 
Its  maintenance  (p.  141) ;  and  a  part  constantly  sodden  by  a  hot  and 
moist  poultice  cannot  bo  otherwise  than  congested.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  open  abscesses,  and  many  suppurating  wounds,  are  kept 
from  healing,  and  an  exhausting  or  hectic  effect  produced  on  the  sys- 
tem, by  an  undue  continuance  of  poulticing.  The  first  two  or  three 
days,  after  opening,  usually  suffice  for  subsidence  of  the  major  part  of 
tho  inflammatory  process ;  and  then  the  poultice  is  to  be  superseded  by 
simple  water  dressing,  applied  tepid ;  not  with  an  antiphlogistic  view, 
but  merely  protective,  soothing,  and  abstergent.  A  piece  of  lint, 
doubled,  steeped  in  tepid  water,  and  gently  squeezed  so  that  water 
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may  not  flow  from  it  after  application,  is  placed  softly  over  tlie  sup- 

{mrated  part,  and  covered  by  a  portion  of  oiled  silk  of  considerably 
arcer  dimensions ;  the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  secure  the  cpithem 
in  its  place,  to  retain  also  its  heat  and  moisture  by  prevention  of  evi- 
poration,  and  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  bed  or  body-clothes  by  the  pro- 
bable oozing  of  fluid.  This  lint  is  removed  as  often  as  cleanliness  and 
comfort  demand;  not  oftcner;  ^'nimia  diligentia"  in  such  matters  is  bm 
sorry  surgery,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

The  progress  towards  cure   is   usually  as  follows.      After  opening, 
inflammation  is  produced  in  and  around  the  abscess,  by  two  exciting 
causes :  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  knife;  and  the  stimulus,  not  inconsi- 
derable, caused  by  a  sudden  contact  of  atmospheric  air  with  the  interior 
of  the  abscess — a  part   previously  altogether  unaccustomed   to  such 
influence.     This   fresh  vascular  excitement,  we  have  already  seen,  is 
usually  subdued  in  a  few  days,  by  rest,  fomentation,  and  poultice ;  bat 
not   before  important  change  has  been  thereby  effected.      It   indaccfl 
ulceration  in  the  exposed  surface  of  the  abscess;    disintegrating  the 
pyogenic  membrane,  when  that  exists.     But  the  action  being  transient, 
so  is  the  ulceration ;  exudation  of  fibrin  continues,  and,  by  subsidence 
of  inflammation,  becomes  at  least  partially  plastic :  a  portion,  perhaps 
the  greater,  still  degenerates  into  pus  ;  but  the  remainder,  adhering  to 
the  surrounding  original   texture,  becomes   organized;    assuming  the 
structure  of  fibro-areolar  tissue  permeated  by  capillaries,  and  becoming 
converted  into  granulations.     And  these  occupy  the  place  of  the  pyo- 
genic membrane,  or  of  the  fibrinous  deposit  which  was  being  trans- 
formed thereto — for,  in  recent  acute  abscesses,  time  may  not  have  been 
afibrded  for  completion  of  the  membranous  change.      In  other  wordf, 
a  suppurating  surface,  with  destructive  action,  is  exchanged  for  what  is 
granulating  and  reparative.     Granulations  have  been  already  explained 
to   be   merely  organized   and  vascularized  fibrin  (p.  197),  peculiarly 
arranged — in  the  form  of  small,  conical  eminences ;  pointed,  red,  vas- 
cular, and  sensitive;   bleeding,  when  even  slightly  touched;  and  the 
blood  is  of  a  florid  arterial  hue.     They  not  only  occupy  the  place,  bat 
assume  also  the  function  of  the  pyogenic  membrane,  to  a  certain  extent 
For,  pus  is  essential  to  their  normal  state.     They  require  protection 
from  atmospheric  influence,  and  other  source  of  injury  from  without; 
and  the  power  of  secreting  thick,  healthy  pus  in  moderate  quantity  is 
given  to  them  for  this  purpose,  that  they  may  coat  themselves  with  an 
adherent,  yet  ever-changing  covering,  until  finally  and  more  effectually 
protected  by  new  skin,  on  the  completion  of  cicatrization  (p.  198). 

By  the  organization  of  fibrin  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  form 
of  granulations,  new  matter  is  obtained  for  filling  up  the  chasm ;  bat 
it  is  not  by  this  process  alone  that  closure  is  effected.  The  surround- 
ing primitive  textures,  which  had  been  condensed  and  displaced  during 
the  formation  and  enlargement  of  the  abscess,  being  now  relieved,  by 
a  vital  resiliency  seek  their  former  condition.  Formerly  they  receded ; 
now  they  practise  a  directly  reverse  movement — centripetal.  And 
thus  by  a  simultaneous  occurrence  of  this  expansion  of  the  original 
tissues,  with  the  formation  of  new  substance  to  repair  the  loss  by  ulcei^ 
ation,  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  partly  contracts,  partly  is  filled  up. 
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and  the  granulating,  suppurating  surface  becomes  superficial.  Cicatri- 
zation, by  the  formation  of  new  skin  for  permanently  investing  the 
raw  surface — the  last  part  of  the  process  of  cure — is  then  efiected  ;  as 
has  already  been  related  (p.  198). 

During  the  progress  of  these  events,  water  dressing  is  applied,  tepid. 
Should  the  character  of  the  granulations  indicate  debility,  the  appli- 
cation is  to  be  medicated ;  variously,  according  to  circumstances,  as 
will  be  afterwards  explained.  Bcaccessions  of  inflammatory  action 
may  take  place  ;  these  are  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and,  when 
they  occur,  combated  by  the  usual  means.  When  the  site  of  abscess 
is  deep,  care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  superficial  portion  do  not  close 
prematurely  ;  by  occasionally  interposing  a  slip  of  lint,  or  other  dress- 
ing, so  that  the  contraction  may  proceed  uniformly,  from  the  bottom 
upwards.  Should  the  part  become  pale  and  flabby,  with  secretion  of 
thin  pus,  and  tendency  of  this  to  accumulate  and  remain  in  the  cavity, 
general  support  of  the  part  and  moderate  pressure  over  the  cyst,  by 
bandaging,  are  advisable.  At  the  same  time,  the  system  should  be 
looked  to ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found  to  require  support  likewise. 

In  certain  cases,  caustic  is  preferred  to  the  knife.  In  a  small  chronic 
abscess,  in  which  opening  has  been  delayed,  the  integuments  are  attenu- 
ated to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  most  superficial  point.  On  dis- 
charge of  the  matter,  they  have  not  power  sufficient  to  recover  cohesion 
with  the  subjacent  parts ;  and  perish  sooner  or  later,  either  by  ulcer- 
ation or  by  sloughing.  The  use  of  caustic  under  such  circumstances 
not  only  opens  the  abscess,  but,  by  at  once  destroying  the  feeble  and 
thinned  integument,  expedites  the  healing  process,  and  renders  the 
cicatrix  more  sure  and  permanent.  Or,  in  addition  to  such  a  state  of 
matters,  obstinate  glandular  enlargement  may  exist ;  abscess  having 
formed  in  the  areolar  tissue  around  it.  Were  evacuation  to  be  per- 
formed by  incision,  this  gland  would  continue  to  project  centrally  from 
the  wound,  and  thereby  delay,  or  perhaps  altogether  prevent  cicatriza- 
tion ;  besides,  it  is  an  object  to  get  rid  of  such  morbid  structure,  even 
supposing  it  were  not  an  obstacle  to  healing.  Let  the  caustic,  which 
effects  the  integumental  opening,  be  thrust  into  the  gland  in  one  or 
more  places,  and  the  result  is  a  suppuration  which  disintegrates  the 
whole.  Also,  if  a  patient  decidedly  object  to  the  knife's  use,  from 
timidity  or  prejudice,  and  unwisely  shun  one  pain  to  incur  a  greater, 
caustic  may  be  employed.  The  best  form  is  the  potassa  fusa,  pressed 
firmly  on  the  part  till  the  abscess  is  entered  ;  moved  laterally  also,  if 
need  be,  to  destroy  integument ;  or  pushed  deeply,  to  break  up  glan- 
dular enlargement.  Oil  or  vinegar  is  then  applied,  to  neutralize  the 
redundant  alkali ;  so  saving  the  surrounding  parts;  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  poultice. 

Chronic  Abscess. 

The  formation  of  chronic  abscess  is  a  comparatively  slow  process, 
in  all  rcHpects ;  most  liable  to  occur  in  those  of  feeble  constitution  ; 
and  produced  cither  by  chronic  inflammatory  action,  or  by  action  which 
is  Bul)acute  and  transient.  The  attendant  symptoms — redness,  pain, 
swelling,  tension,  heat — are  comparatively  trifling ;  some  of  them  may 
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be  altogether  absent ;  and  the  progress,  whether  superficially  or  in  sdj 
other  direction,  is  tardy.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  in  the  trnlj 
chronic  abscess,  enlargement  of  the  suppurated  space,  never  occurs  bj 
ulceration,  but  is  effected  merely  by  condensation,  and  by  interstitid 
and  continuous  absorption  of  the  surrounding  parts  ;  unless,  indeed 
acute  accession  supervene.  There  is  little  or  no  surrounding  exudation 
of  fibrin,  further  than  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  pyogenic 
membrane ;  and  by  this  circumstance,  the  enlargement  of  that  mem- 
brane, along  with  condensation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  is  manifestlj 
favoured.  The  pyogenic  membrane,  being  more  leisurely  formed,  u 
more  fully  developed,  more  highly  organized,  and  probably  possessed 
of  both  absorbent  and  secerning  power  to  a  higher  degree  than  in  the 
acute  abscess.  The  pus  is  thin,  its  serous  portion  predominating 
largely  over  the  globules ;  and  this  circumstance,  conjoined  with  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  lining  membrane,  renders  the  contents  of  i 
chronic  abscess  comparatively  much  more  amenable  to  absorption.  We 
have  no  hope  of  curing  an  acute  abscess  without  evacuation ;  in  the 
chronic,  discussion  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  successful. 

Sometimes  the  liquor  puris  is  absorbed,  while  the  solid  particles  ^^ 
main  in  a  compact  and  condensed  form.  Such  an  occurrence,  for  ex- 
ample, is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  testicle. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  disappearance  of  abscess  by  absorption  of 
its  contents,  though  a  desirable  result  as  regards  the  part,  may  be 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  system ;  from  admixture  of  noxious  fluid  in 
the  circulation.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  process  is  a  verv 
gradual  one,  and  that  the  fluid  absorbed  is  probably  altogether  of '» 
serous  character  ;  and  further,  that  such  absorption  previously  to  an  ex- 
ternal opening  having  been  made,  is  much  safer  than  when  atmospheric 
contact  has  been  permitted — an  apparent  effect  of  this  being  to  dete- 
riorate the  purulent  fluid.  Sudden  suppression  of  discharge,  and  direct 
admixture  of  pus  with  the  circulating  blood,  are  likely  to  be  followed  bf 
serious  constitutional  disorder,  as  already  stated  (p.  202)  ;  but  bv  the 
gradual  absorption,  whereby  disappearance  of  an  unopened  chronic  ab- 
scess is  effected,  the  system  is  usually  little  if  at  all  disturbed. 

Chronic  abscesses  are  found  to  vary,  from  the  smallest  size,  to 
cavities  capable  of  holding  two  or  more  pints  of  fluid.  When  deeply 
seated,  the  very  indolence  of  their  nature  insures  their  attainment  to 
huge  dimensions,  should  their  progress  be  unqualified  by  treatment.  In 
all  cases,  approach  to  the  surface  is  slow ;  for,  the  accumulation  of  pus 
being  very  gradual,  pressure  is  not  likely  to  increase  so  as  to  occasion 
ulceration ;  and,  as  already  stated,  there  is  comparatively  little  sur- 
rounding fibrinous  deposit  to  hem  in  the  secretion  as  it  does  accumalate 
— a  circumstance  which  renders  the  occurrence  of  tension  and  pressure 
all  the  more  improbable.  Hence  it  is  characteristic  of  the  collection  to 
enlarge  almost  equally  in  all  directions,  without  the  tendency  to  point 
which  is  observed  in  acute  abscess. 

Treatment. — AVhen  the  abscess  is  small;  stationary,  or  nearly  so; 
or  of  itself  showing  signs  of  recession  by  absorption ;  and  more  espe- 
cially if  so  situated  as  to  render  the  avoidance  of  deformity  by  cicatrix 
extremely  desirable — discussion  is  by  all  means  to  be  attempted.     The 
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general  system  is  to  be  put  in  good  order,  particularly  as  regards  the 
secretions ;  the  patient  is  to  be  denied  much  liquid  of  any  kind,  and 
enjoined  to  live  sparingly  on  dry  food  ;  and  exhalation  may  be  at  the 
same  time  increased.  For  seeing  that  the  blood  must,  in  its  normal 
state,  be  more  or  less  serous  in  character,  the  frame  may  be  compelled, 
as  it  were,  to  maintain  this  essential  condition  by  absorption  of  its  own 
fluids.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  cautiously  administered  internally, 
beginning  with  small  doses ;  and  a  direct  stimulant  to  absorption  is 
applied  to  the  part.  The  last  indication  may  be  variously  fulfilled. 
The  Emplastrum  gummosum,  or  the  E.  Hydrargyri,  or  a  plaster  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  each,  may  be  applied ;  or  the  surface  may  be 
lightly  and  repeatedly  blistered.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  preparations 
of  iodine  are  preferable  to  all  others  ;  either  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
or  in  that  of  simple  solution.  Experience  is  somewhat  adverse  to  the 
former ;  more  especially  when  combined  with  friction,  as  it  usually  is ; 
over-stimulation  is  apt  to  occur,  the  vascular  system  is  roused  as  well 
as  the  absorbent,  and  chronic  action  is  converted  into  acute  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances.  It  is  better  to  pencil  the  part  frequently 
with  the  ordinary  tincture  of  iodine,  or  with  the  following  solution  : 
Iodine,  a  scruple ;  iodide  of  potassium,  two  scruples ;  water,  an  ounce 
— increased  or  abated  in  strength  according  to  circumstances.  Even 
with  this  application  caution  and  watchfulness  are  necessary ;  and  should 
signs  of  over-excitement  appear,  it  must  of  course  be  at  once  desisted 
from ;  not  to  be  resumed  until  the  chronic  state  has  been  again  esta- 
blished. Usually  the  skin  becomes  brown,  cracks,  emits  serum,  and  is 
somewhat  painful ;  but  such  uneasiness,  when  merely  integumental,  is 
not  to  arrest  the  use  of  the  remedy  ;  for,  usually,  while  such  is  the  state 
of  the  surface,  the  soft  tumour  beneath  is  found  to  be  satisfactorily 
diminishing.  Often  thick  crusts  of  hardened  cuticle  form  during  the 
use  of  this  application  ;  becoming  only  partially  detached.  They  should 
be  removed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  expose  the  recent  formation  be- 
neath to  the  thorough  operation  of  the  remedy.  A  sea-voyage,  more 
especially  when  somewhat  protracted  and  rough,  has  been  found  efiec- 
tual  in  discussing  small  chronic  abscesses ;  as  in  the  neck,  or  groin ; 
probably  in  conse(|uence  of  the  profuse  and  continued  exhalation  from 
the  general  mucous  surface,  along  with  abstinence  from  almost  all  in- 
ffesta  (which  such  uncomfortable  circumstances  usually  produce),  favour- 
ing absorption  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

When  a  small  chronic  abscess  is  Hot  stationary,  but  steadily  enlarg- 
ing ;  and  more  especially  when  it  is  situated  in  an  important  neighbour- 
hood,— it  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  if  it  were  acute.  That 
is,  free,  early,  and  dependent  incision ;  leaving  the  part  to  granulate 
and  cicatrize. 

Chronic  abscess,  when  large^  may  be  treated  in  two  ways.  1.  It  may 
be  dealt  with  as  if  acute.  But  in  this  there  is  some  danger.  The  large 
pyogenic  surface  is  certain  to  inflame,  under  the  double  stimulus  of 
wound  and  sudden  admission  of  atmospheric  influence  ;  and  this  inflam- 
mation is  apt  to  be  of  a  violent  and  intractable  nature — entailing  acute 
ulceration ;  discharge  of  much  unhealthy  matter  takes  place,  usually 
more  or  less  mixed  with  blood ;  and  there  may  also  be  infiltration  into 
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the  tissues  around,  through  breach  of  the  pyogenic  barrier.  CoDstica- 
tional  irritation,  of  a  grave  kind,  necessarily  follows  such  local  misschief. 
And,  accordingly,  after  incision,  the  treatment  should  for  some  days  bo 
very  soothing,  "watchful,  and  guarded,  as  regards  both  part  and  system: 
that  such  disaster  may  he  if  possible  avoided,  or  at  all  events  limited  to 
a  moderate  and  tractable  form.  After  the  period  of  danger  has  passe«], 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  a  granulating  wound  is  to  be  pursued ;  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  constitutional  support  will  be  sooner  required,  than  in 
the  after-management  of  acute  abscess. 

But  when,  in  the  case  of  a  largo  chronic  abscess,  the  state  of  system 
is  such  as  to  indicate  intolerance  of  inflammatory  action,  along  with 
susceptibility  to  its  attack — as  is  often  the  case — the  other  mode  of 
treatment  should  certainly  be  attempted. 

2.  Our  object  is,  by  the  subcutaneous  and  valvular  form  of  an  evacu- 
ating incision,  to  ])revent  atmospheric  contact  with  the  interior  of  the 
cyst.  Inflammation  of  the  cyst,  and  parts  adjacent,  is  what  we  dread: 
and  the  cause  of  this,  as  already  stated,  is  the  double  stimulus  of  inci- 
sion and  unwonted  atmospheric  influence;  the  latter  being  probably  the 
more  potent  of  the  two.  If  the  latter  cause  be  abstracted,  the  former 
may  bo  neutralized  l)y  rest  and  soothing  treatment ;  and  inflammatory 
disaster  is  averted.  An  incision,  merely  through  the  skin,  is  made 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  from  the  point  at  which  ve 
intend  to  penetrate  the  cyst.  Into  this  wound  a  finely-pointed  long 
trocar  and  canula  arc  inserted,  and  pushed  gently  along  beneath  the  inte- 
gument ;  until  having  reached  the  point  of  intended  puncture,  an  elevation 
of  the  handle  plunges  the  instrument  through  the  pyogenic  membrane. 
Assured  of  the  canula's  extremity  being  fairly  lodged  in  the  cavitv  of 
the  a])scess,  we  cautiously  withdraw  the  trocar.  The  canula,  where  ir 
projects  from  the  wound — about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its  external 
orifice — is  furnished  with  an  accurate  stop-cock ;  and  so  soon  as  the 
point  of  the  retreating  trocar  has  cleared  this — as  is  indicated  bv  a 
mark  made  on  the  shaft  of  the  trocar,  for  this  purpose — the  stop-cock 
is  turned,  and  the  trocar  wholly  withdrawn.  A  small  exhausting 
syringe,  neatly  fitting  the  canula,  and  furnished  with  an  ejectinfy  tube. 
is  tlu'n  applied :  the  stop-cock  is  turned  open,  and  by  play  of  the 
syringe  the  jjurulent  contents  are  slowly  and  gently  evacuated.  This 
having  been  efl'ected,  the  syringe  is  removed,  the  stop-cock  having 
been  again  shut;  and  the  canula  is  cautiously  withdrawn — the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  following  closely  on  its  retreating  point,  so  as 
to  shut  up  the  wcmnd,  and  effectually  prevent  the  admission  of  air.  The 
wound's  orifice  is  tlien  covered  with  simple  and  tenacious  dressing. 
Nothing  is  better  than  a  small  portion  of  porous  lint,  saturateil  in  col- 
lodion, which  is  made  to  dry  rapidly :  and  which,  when  dried,  forms 
a  protecting  crust,  at  once  adherent  and  impermeable.  The  track  is 
likely  to  close  by  the  first  intention.  It  has  been  proposed,  in  order 
to  make  the  procedure  more  certain,  to  perform  such  manipulations 
under  water :  ])ut  due  attention  to  all  the  steps  of  the  operation,  as 
just  described,  will  render  all  other  precaution  against  the  air's  admis- 
sion 4uite  unnecessary. 

Jf  no   such    instrument  as  I  have  described  be  at   hand,  valvular 
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puncture  may  be  equally  well  made  with  a  common  long  trocar  and 
canula.  But  during  the  escape  of  pus,  especial  care  will  be  required 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  entrance  of  air ;  and  with  that  view  it  will  be 
prudent  to  stop,  while  yet  the  matter  is  in  full  flow ;  leaving  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  but  partially  evacuated.  It  is  during  the  saltatory  inter- 
rupted gouts,  at  the  end  of  an  ordinary  abstraction,  that  air  is  so  apt  to 
enter.  • 

While  the  contents  of  the  abscess  are  being  gradually  withdrawn, 
moderate  and  uniform  compression  should  be  applied  to  the  part  from 
without,  to  afford  a  compensatory  support  for  that  which  is  removed 
from  within ;  and,  after  healing  of  the  wound,  this  external  support 
should  be  for  some  time  continued.  The  precaution  is  as  necessary  as 
in  tapping  for  ascites.  If  it  be  neglected,  hemorrhage,  by  giving  way 
of  venous  or  capillary  coats,  is  not  unlikely  to  occur ;  the  admixture  of 
blood  leads  to  deterioration  of  the  discharge,  acts  as  a  foreign  body, 
and  kindles  the  adverse  inflammatory  action  which  we  are  so  anxious 
to  avoid.  By  such  pressure,  also,  centripetal  contraction  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  along  with  shrinking  of  the  pyogenic  membrane  by 
interstitial  absorption,  is  favoured ;  and  purulent  accumulation  is  thus 
vitally,  as  well  as  mechanically  retarded. 

When  rcaccumulation  has  occurred,  we  do  not  wait  for  any  approach 
to  the  former  dimensions ;  but  at  an  early  period  repeat  the  valvular 
tapping,  at  a  different  point,  or  at  the  same — should  that  seem  prefer- 
able. One  or  two  repetitions  may  be  required,  ere  the  disease  is  over- 
come. But,  on  the  other  hand,  after  even  a  single  performance,  the 
cavity  may  have  wholly  contracted,  and  absorption  may  have  removed 
the  remaining  component  parts  of  the  abscess — solid  as  well  as  fluid ; 
or  the  abscess  may  have  so  far  diminished  in  size,  as  to  render  recourse 
to  the  ordinary  treatment,  by  direct  incision,  both  safe  and  effectual  as 
a  means  of  completing  the  cure. 

The  Abernetnian  mode  of  treating  chronic  abscess — at  one  time 
much  in  vogue — consisted  in  making  a  small  direct  puncture  into  the 
cavity,  partially  withdrawing  the  contents,  sealing  up  the  wound  with 
a  view  to  adhesion,  and  repeating  this  operation  frequently,  so  as  very 
gradually  to  effect  contraction  of  the  cavity.  Sometimes  it  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  more  frequently  it  failed ;  in  all  cases,  it  was  tedious  and  trou- 
blesome. Air  was  admitted,  the  wound  often  failed  to  heal,  frequent 
repetition  was  essential.  It  is  now  almost  generally  abandoned,  as  in- 
ferior to  one  or  other  of  the  modes  here  described. 

Should  the  valvular  mode  fail ;  that  is  to  say,  should  inflammation 
supervene,  in  consequence  of  accidental  admission  of  air,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  an  instant  transition  must  take  place  to  the  other  mode  of 
procedure.  A  free  and  direct  incision  must  be  made  into  the  abscess, 
BO  as  at  once  to  evacuate  all  the  contents.  The  subsequent  action  will 
probably  be  severe,  and  perilous  to  the  system  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  unhesi- 
tatingly encountered,  as  the  loss  of  two  evils.  For  were  closure  of  the 
oblic(ue  wound  maintained  under  such  circumstances,  the  constitution 
would  be  certain  to  suffer  to  a  much  greater  extent.  A  bad  kind  of 
purulent  fluid  is  secreted  from  the  inflamed  surface ;  the  general  con- 
tents undergo  chemical  as  well  as  vital  change,  in  consequence  of  the 
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presence  of  atmospheric  air ;  and  if  such  matter  be  kept  pent  up  within 
the  cavity,  absorption  of  noxious  matter,  both  in  the  gaseous  and  fluid 
form,  is  inevitable,  inducing  a  grave  amount  of  irritative  fever,  probably 
tending  towards  a  typhoid  result. 

Sometimes — indeed  not  unfrequently — the  cavity  of  an  abscess  con- 
tracts only  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  then  becomes  stationary,  or  begins 
to  extend  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  may  happen  in  the  acute 
form  ;  but  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  chronic.  The  opening, 
which  was  originally  dependent,  and  sufficient  for  effectually  draining 
the  whole  space,  may  in  consequence  become  insufficient ;  and  a  new 
aperture — or  Counter-opening^  as  it  is  termed — consequently  becomes 
necessary.  It  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  opening;  its 
site  being  chosen  so  as,  along  with  the  original,  to  command  a  complete 
drainage  of  the  cavity  in  every  part.  It  may  happen  that  when  the 
abscess  has  been  large,  undulating  in  its  outline  originally,  or  prone  to 
subsequent  extensions,  two  or  more  such  counter-openings  may  be 
required.  In  abscess  of  the  scalp,  for  example,  a  plurality  of  woundj 
is  often  essential  to  efficient  drainage.  But,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
if  the  original  opening  have  been  well  placed,  and  the  rest  of  the  t^ea^ 
ment  judiciously  conducted,  not  even  one  additional  incision  need  be 
made. 

Sometimes  the  cavity  fails  to  contract  obliteratively,  notwithstanding 
that  the  opening  is  in  every  way  suitable.  It  may  be  that  the  pyo<'enic 
membrane  is  yet  entire,  secreting  pus,  and  forming  no  granulations. 
Or  granulation  may  be  simply  defective,  and  the  centripetal  movement 
of  the  original  textures  exhausted.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
desire  to  excite  inflammation.  In  the  one  case,  it  will  disintegrate  the 
pyogenic  membrane,  by  an  ulcerative  action;  in  both,  it  will  bring 
fibrin  to  the  part,  which,  on  subsidence  of  the  action,  will  become  more 
or  less  plastic,  will  be  converted  into  granulations,  and  will  hasten  re- 
parative completion.  If  there  be  but  one  opening,  stimulating  injec- 
tions, varied  in  strength  according  to  circumstances,  may  fulfil  the  indi- 
cation ;  ai<led  by  continued  pressure.  If  there  be  two  openings,  a  few 
threads  of  silk  may  be  passed  through,  and  retained  in  the  track  for 
some  days,  after  the  manner  of  a  seton,  until  the  required  amount  of 
action  has  been  obtained. 

"When  the  cavity  of  an  open  abscess  has  by  contraction  dwindled 
down  into  a  mere  canal — that  is,  a  space  in  which  longitude  far  pre^ 
ponderates  over  breadth — lined  by  a  perfectly-formed  and  well-acting 
pyogenic  membrane,  the  condition  is  termed  a  Sinus.  Not  unfre- 
quently, fibrinous  deposit  continues  exterior  to  the  secreting  membrane: 
rendering  the  parictes  of  the  canal  thick,  and  of  almost  cartilaginous 
hardness.  The  discharge  is  thin,  containing  few  globules ;  and  re- 
sembling rather  a  depraved  mucous  than  a  truly  purulent  secretion. 
Left  to  itself,  this  state  of  matters  might  continue  for  a  very  long 
period.  Tlie  obstacles  to  healing  are — existence  of  the  adventitiom 
lining  membrane,  and  the  action  being  simply  secerning  instead  of  re- 
parative. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  form  of  the 
sinus ;  and  whether  it  be  single,  or  connected  with  one  or  more  colla- 
teral branches.  For  this  purpose,  the  ordinary  silver  probe  is  used ; 
blunt-pointed,  and  pliable ;  and  passed  with  all  gentleness,  yet  with  a 
curious  care — so  as  to  avoid  perforation  of  previously  sound  texture,  at 
the  same  time  obtaining  an  accurate  cognizance  of  the  existing  space. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  former  error  is  chiefly  to  be  guarded  against ; 
as  being  both  the  more  serious  and  more  likely  to  occur.  The  probe  has 
not  unfrequently  been  passed  forcibly  beneath  sound  fascia,  or  through 
intermuscular  areolar  tissue  previously  unbroken ;  and,  on  withdrawal 
of  the  probe,  the  knife  has  followed  in  the  artificial  track,  making  a 
cruel  wound  where  no  wound  was  required. 

Treatment  of  Sinus, — We  are  first  to  inquire  whether  there  exist  a 
cause  whereby  complete  closure  of  the  abscess  has  been  prevented,  and 
reparative  action  has  been  lowered  to  the  merely  secerning.  Such  will 
not  unfrequently  be  found.  It  may  consist  of  foreign  matter  lodged  in 
the  part ;  introduced  from  without — and  probably  the  cause  of  the  ori- 
ginal abscess,  as  well  as  of  this  subsequent  degeneration ;  or  it  may  be 
a  decayed  portion  of  the  frame  itself — as  dead  portions  of  bone,  tendon, 
or  fascia ;  or  it  may  be  formed  by  perversion  of  a  normal  secretion — as 
salivary,  urinary,  and  intestinal  concretions,  escaped  from  their  original 
site.  If  lodgment  of  such  matters  have  induced  the  original  inflamma- 
tory disturbance,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  escape  along  with 
the  first  contents  of  the  abscess,  when  this  is  freely  opened,  whether 
artificially  or  by  Nature, — for  such  is  the  mode  which  she  adopts  for 
their  extrusion ;  matter  is  formed  around  them,  and  with  this  they  are 
floated  out,  as  it  were,  through  the  evacuating  aperture.  But  the  ex- 
trusion may  either  fail  altogether,  or  be  but  imperfectly  performed; 
and  any  foreign  body,  remaining  impacted  in  the  part,  will  not  fail  to 
prevent  entire  contraction  of  the  open  abscess ;  so  establishing  the  con- 
dition of  sinus.  When  such  palpable  cause  can  be  found,  accounting 
for  the  origin  and  continuance  of  this  morbid  state,  it  is  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  removed.  In  efiecting  this,  by  probe,  forceps,  or  scoop, 
some  little  injury  is  necessarily  inflicted  on  the  parietes  of  the  canal; 
they  bleed,  are  painful,  and  inflame ;  and  the  action  may  be  such  as  to 
disintegrate  the  lining  membrane,  and  bring  suflSciency  of  fibrin  for 
active  granulation.  After  extraction  of  the  foreign  matter,  therefore, 
it  is  well  to  wait  for  a  little ;  fof  this  act  may  of  itself  prove  suflicient 
to  establish  a  cure.  If  not,  stimulating  injection  may  afibrd  the  aid 
required,  in  the  way  formerly  mentioned  (p.  218). 

Still  failing,  pressure  is  had  recourse  to ;  not  carelessly  applied,  but 
with  a  little  management,  suited  to  the  end  to  be  obtained.  In  the 
first  place,  we  presume  that  the  extent  and  form  of  the  sinus,  or  sinuses, 
have  been  accurately  ascertained.  Over  the  track  is  applied  a  well- 
fitting  firm  compress ;  retained  by  bandaging,  so  as  to  make  direct  and 
tolerably  severe  pressure  on  the  whole  of  the  secreting  surface — severe 
because  intended  to  induce  inflammation,  which  in  its  turn  is  to  eficct 
ulcerative  disintegration  of  the  pyogenic  membrane.  The  desired  in- 
flammatory result  having  been  obtained,  pressure  is  removed,  until 
inflammation  and  ulceration  subside,  and  granulation  commences.  Then 
it  is  reapplied  and  continued,  but  with  much  less  intensity ;  the  object 
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being  merely  to  afibrd  support  to  the  graonlating  surface^  and  prevent 
accumulative  retention  of  purulent  fluid. 

SIioulil  pressure  fail — as  it  may  do,  the  part  being  so  dall  as  not 
sufficiently  to  obey  the  inflammatiou-sceking  stimulus — ^then  a  more 
severe  remeily  awaita  us ;  incision.  Again  supposing  the  probe  to 
have  been  carefully  and  skilfully  employed,  it  is  followed  by  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury ;  whereby  the  sinus  is  to  be  laid  open  throngbont  itJ 
whole  extent.  Usually  it  ia  superficial,  and  consequently  not  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  important  parts ;  hence  such  wounds,  even  when 
extensive,  are  seldom  attended  with  troublesome  hemorrhage  or  any 
other  hazard.  Should  blood-vessels,  or  other  important  textures,  lie  in 
the  way,  they  are  of  course  to  be  avoided.  The  incision  will  certainly 
be  followed  by  inflammation  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  for  to  insure 
this,  and  prevent  adhesion  nt  any  point,  a  slip  of  lint  ia  placed  in  the 
tracjc,  and  retaiued  until  suppuration  is  established.  By  inflammation, 
the  secreting  surface  is  broken  up  and  undone ;  the  structure  of  grana- 
lation  is  raised  on  its  ruins  and  in  its  stead  ;  the  part  has  been  converted 
into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  granulating  wound,  and  we  have  only 
now  to  tend  this  process ;  insuring  that  it  advances  steadily  and  uni- 
formly from  the  bottom,  by  preventing  premature  closure  of  its  surface. 

AVhcn  the  sinus  is  both  deep  and  extensive,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
expedient  to  incise  its  whole  space.  Treat  the  outer  half,  at  least  in 
the  first  instance ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  inner  portion  will 
join  the  other  in  the  inflammatory  and  curative  results. 


By  this  term  is  meant  a  further  contraction  of  the  sinuB^  with  con- 
solidation of  its  parietes.  The  abscess  has  now  degenerated  into  i 
mere  tube ;  with  bard,  thick  walls ;  and  often  presenting  a  pontins 
orifice.  The  discharge  is  still  watery ;  but  ever  and  anon  purulent  re- 
nccessions  are  apt  to  ensue. 

For  this  state  of  things  there  ia  almost  always  a  maintaining  cause; 
to  be    found,   and  re- 
F'S'^i-  .  moved.      Some  foreign 

substance  is  lodged,  u 
in  sinus ;  and  is  to  be 
taken  away;  by  inci- 
sion, if  necessary.  Or 
there  may  be  some 
change  of  structure  at 
fault ;  the  rcsnlt  of  for^ 
mer  perverted  Tascular 
action.  Thus,  Fiatnta 
in  porinco  usually  de- 
pends on  stricture  of 
the  urethra;  and  if  this 
latter  he  removed  by 
suitable  treatment,  the 
fistula  cures  itself ;  it  gradu.illy  closes  and  dries. 

Fig.  m,  Example  of  Fiulula.     F.  in  pcriueo. — Litton. 
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If,  on  rcmoYal  of  the  maintaining  cause,  the  fistula  still  remains  open, 
then  the  lining  membrane  is  destroyed,  and  contraction  favoured,  either 
by  the  use  of  incision  as  in  obstinate  sinus ;  or — what  is  often  better — 
by  a  heated  wire,  applied  accurately  to  the  whole  track.  In  the  eschar 
the  lining  membrane  is  included ;  and,  on  its  separation,  the  granulating 
surface  of  a  burn  remains — sure  to  bring  contraction  in  its  healing,  as 
will  afterwards  be  seen.  One  application  may  sufiice.  If  not,  repeti- 
tion is  made ;  but  only  at  long  intervals.  It  is  the  second  efiect  of  the 
burn  that  we  desiderate — not  the  first ;  the  healing  and  contracting, 
not  sloughing  and  ulceration.  Frequent  use  of  the  cautery  would  but 
enlarge  the  aperture  we  seek  to  close. 

Constitutional  Treatment  o/  Abscess, 

Throughout  the  whole  of  such  local  management  of  abscess,  and  its 
results,  it  is  mo^t  essential  that  the  state  of  the  system  be  duly  regariled. 
During  progress  and  persistence  of  the  inflammatory  process,  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  is  enjoined,  and  a  selection  probably  made  of  some  of 
the  simpler  antiphlogistic  ren^edies — as  aconite  or  antimony,  with 
moderate  purging.  When  the  suppurative  stage  has  been  fairly  esta- 
blished, all  lowering  agents  are  to  be  dispensed  with ;  and  by  and  by 
support  is  given  to  the  system,  that  it  may  bear  up  under  the  spolia- 
tive  discharge,  and  under  the  tendency  to  hectic  which  that  neces- 
sarily induces ;  such  support  consisting  of  food  and  drink,  gradually 
increased  in  generosity,  and  followed  if  need  be  by  tonics  and  stimuli. 

Treatment  of  Hectic, — Hectic  fever,  the  nature  and  symptoms  of 
which  were  formerly  considered  (p.  54),  may  be  connected  or  not  with 
suppuration ;  most  frequently  it  does  occur  in  connexion  with  the 
exhausting  discharge,  or  with  the  structural  change  in  important 
parenchyma,  which  suppuration  usually  occasions.  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  very  plain  that  this,  if  apparent  and  capable  of  being 
removed,  should  in  the  first  instance  be  taken  away ;  or,  at  all  events, 
that  means  should  be  adopted  towards  the  attainment  of  this  end. 
Thus,  if  the  febrile  disorder  attend  on  a  copious  discharge  of  pus  from 
a  large  "surface,  as  after  direct  incision  of  an  extensive  abscess,  our 
object  will  be  to  moderate  this  discharge ;  and,  by  favouring  granula- 
tion to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  expedite  contraction  and  cicatrization. 
This  will  be  effected  by  such  management  of  the  part  as  has  been 
already  mentioned  ;  supporting  also  the  system  by  food  and  tonics,  that 
it  may  in  the  meanwhile  endure  spoliation  until  the  salutary  local 
change  be  completed.  Such  removal  of  the  cause  will  be  slow  ;  yet  not 
the  less  eficctual. 

W^ere  it  in  our  power  to  obtain  sudden  drying  up  of  a  purulent 
discharge  to  which  the  system  has  been  long  accustomed,  we  should 
not  avail  ourselves  of  that  privilege;  knowing  that  such  an  event 
would  be  almost  certainly  followed  by  irritative  fever  of  a  formidable 
kind  (p.  202). 

If  the  hectic  cause  bo  hopeless  change  of  structure  in  a  limb,  con- 
nected or  not  with  suppuration,  it  is  removed  by  a  more  summary 
process — amputation ;  for  it  is  better  to  lose  a  part  of  the  body,  than 
to  peril  the  existence  of  the  whole.      The  shock  of  such  an  operation, 
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on  a  frame  already  worn  and  weak,  is  no  doubt  considerable.  Yet  it 
is  surprising  to  observe  how  well  it  is  usually  borne  ; — as  if  Nature 
had  for  some  time  contemplated,  and  even  desired,  to  part  with  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  frame ;  whoso  loss,  consequently,  creates  less 
disturbance  than  in  the  case  of  traumatic  or  other  sudden  amputations. 
When  the  shock  has  passed,  amendment  is  commonly  found  meet 
marked  and  satisfactory ;  the  pulse  may  have  fallen  twenty  or  thirty 
beats  ;  all  the  febrile  symptoms  have  abated — and  may  not  return. 

For  some  time  after  an  operation,  undertaken  for  relief  of  an  urgent 
hectic,  life  may  quiver  in  the  balance,  lightly  poised.  The  cause 
for  anxiety  is  great.  Yet  the  treatment  should  be  mainly  expectant. 
The  judicious  surgeon  is  well  contented  to  remain  a  passive  though 
anxious  spectator :  he  knows  that  the  affair  is  much  too  delicate  for  the 
interference  of  his  comparatively  clumsy  hand,  and  wisely  does  little 
more  than  await  the  far  more  dexterous  working  of  Nature.  The  in- 
experienced and  unskilful,  on  the  contrary,  is  likely  to  deem  it  his  duty 
to  be  then  as  well  as  at  all  other  times  busy ;  he  plies  sedatives,  resto- 
ratives, tonics,  stimulants ;  and  in  consequence,  the  balance  may  be 
quickly  turned — but  not  in  favour  of  the  patient. 

AVhat  may  be  termed  the  general  treatment  of  hectic,  is  conducted 
according  to  the  principles  formerly  explained  as  applicable  to  consti- 
tutional irritation ;  of  which,  hectic  is  but  a  form  (pp.  58  and  93).  The 
system  is  succoured  by  food  and  tonics ;  mild  opiates  are  given  to  pro- 
cure sleep,  and  calm  restlessness  and  other  nervous  excitement ;  mineral 
acids,  to  check  profuse  and  impotent  perspirations  ;  astringents,  to 
check  the  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  unless  when  this  is  dependent  on 
mucous  ulceration ;  and  lastly,  stimulants,  should  sinking  threaten  to 
ensue.  Never  forgetting,  in  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  class  of 
remedies,  that  all  depends  on  their  mode  of  exhibition  ;  if  in  large 
doses,  with  long  intervals  between,  the  fatal  issue  is  likely  to  be  acce- 
lerated ;  it  is  from  small  doses  only,  oft  repeated,  and  each  carefullv 
watched  in  its  effects,  that  a  fortunate  event  can  be  expected  (p.  94).  * 

Diffuse  Ahitccss,  or  Purulent  Infiltration. 

Abscess  is  said  to  be  diffuse,  when  the  suppuration  is  not  surrounded 
and  limited  by  plastic  fibrinous  exudation  ;  and  when  consequently  the 
pus — in  such  circumstances  of  a  thin,  apparently  unhealthy,  and  perhaps 
acrid  nature — is  so  soon  as  formed  readily  infiltrated  into  the  surround- 
ing texture,  open  and  unprotected ;  with  a  result  most  disastrous  to  the 
part,  and  oppressive  to  the  system  (pp.  144  and  154).  Areolar  tissue 
is  broken  up,  disintegrated,  killed  ;  integument  is  undermined,  and  sub- 
sequently sloughs ;  and  the  suppurated  space  is  rapidly  and  greatly 
extended.  For,  the  infiltration  of  such  pus  acts  as  a  fresh  exciting 
cause  of  an  asthenic  inflammation,  similar  to  that  from  which  itself 
sprung ;  and  so  the  process  of  infiltration,  suppuration,  and  destruction 
may  be  i)rolongod  almost  indefinitely.  This  is  bad  enough,  supposing 
the  action  to  be  limited  to  the  surface ;  but  although  usually  commen* 
ciug  there,  it  is  apt  to  extend  in  depth  as  well  as  superficially ;  and  the 
deeply-seated  result  is  all  the  more  serious,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
importance  of  the  parts  implicated.  The  attendant  constitutionaFsyinp- 
toms  are  those  of  irritative  fever. 
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Treatment — The  local  indications  are — 1.  To  arrest  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  if  possible,  ere  it  has  reached  the  suppurative  crisis.  This 
is  difficult.  For  the  action  is  asthenic,  and  the  progress  is  rapid  essen- 
tially ;  else  the  surrounding  and  limiting  circle  of  fibrin  would  not  be 
deficient.  The  resolutive  attempt  is  to  be  made,  however,  when  circum- 
stances permit,  by  antiphlogistics  early  and  actively  employed.  The 
most  potent  of  these  is  incision,  practised  early ;  with  the  view  of  evacu- 
ating not  pus,  but  plasma,  at  the  same  time  abstracting  blood  effectively. 
2.  When  matter  has  formed  (and  too  often  it  does  form,  in  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  the  contrary ;  and,  more  frequently  still,  it  has  formed  before 
our  attention  is  called  to  the  part)  our  object  is  to  evacuate  what  is 
already  there,  to  limit  action,  and  thereby  prevent  further  purulent 
secretion,  to  save  the  surrounding  parts  from  infiltration,  and  to  grant 
an  opportunity  of  escape  to  that  portion  of  texture  which  may  have 
already  perished.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  one  proceeding, 
and  by  that  only — incision.  A  bistoury  is  passed  freely  into  the  infil- 
trated part,  throughout  its  whole  space ;  making  one  or  more  wounds, 
according  as  the  extent  of  the  infiltration  may  demand.  The  fluid 
already  formed  readily  escapes,  and  along  with  it  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood ;  by  this  bleeding  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  morbid 
action  are  directly  rifled  of  their  contents ;  the  probability  is,  that  in- 
flammation will  in  consequence  subside ;  and  subsequent  formation  of 
pus  in  the  part  originally  affected,  as  well  as  continuous  extension  of 
the  action  to  neighbouring  parts,  will  bo  either  diminished  or  altogether 
arrested.  After  bleeding  has  ceased,  a  light  poultice,  or  the  water- 
dressing,  is^applied.  Suppuration  for  a  time  is  tolerably  profuse ;  for 
ulceration  is  necessarily  in  progress,  to  detach  the  areolar  tissue  which 
had  perished  ere  incision  came  to  its  relief.  In  no  long  time,  however, 
the  slough  is  separated,  and  comes  or  is  brought  away ;  granulation  is 
begun,  the  discharge  becomes  less  copious  and  more  laudable,  the  wound 
fills  up,  and  cicatrization  is  duly  completed. 

In  this  disease  it  is  very  plain  that  incision,  as  already  stated,  should 
be  practised  at  an  early  period ;  so  soon  as  we  are  satisfied  that  infiltra- 
tion is  begun.  The  longer  the  delay,  the  greater  the  danger  to  texture ; 
and  the  greater  the  destruction  to  texture,  the  more  serious  the  disorder 
of  the  system.  This  mode  of  local  bleeding  is  the  most  likely  means  of 
arresting  the  advancing  action,  and  so  preventing  suppuration  altogether, 
except  at  the  mere  line  of  wound ;  a  practice  which  will  be  more  fully 
stated  when  treating  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

After  inciHion,  the  local  treatment  is  as  for  an  ordinary  suppurating 
wound ;  applying  early,  gentle,  and  uniform  support  by  bandaging  to 
prevent  further  infiltration  of  accumulated  discharge ;  favouring  cohe- 
sion of  the  partially-undermined  parts,  now  freed  from  their  foreign 
fluid  ;  and  accelerating  the  general  process  of  granulation. 

The  Irritative  Fever  (p.  56)  is  best  treated  by  effectual  and  early 
removal  of  its  cause ;  that  is,  by  the  local  management  just  detailed. 
Often  little  else  is  required.  During  the  first  or  partially  sthenic  period 
of  the  symptoms,  antimony,  belladonna,  or  aconite,  may  be  given 
cautiously,  softening  the  pulse  and  allaying  those  symptoms  of  the  fe- 
brile disorder  which  border  on  the  inflammatory  type.   Afterwards,  the 
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period  of  debility  having  arrived,  the  same  manner  of  treatment  is  re- 
quired as  for  hectic,  or  constitutional  irritation  in  general — ^into  which 
form  of  disease  the  case  has  then  in  truth  lapsed. 

Seroiulari/  Ahscets. 

By  Secondary  or  Consecutive  Abscess  I  mean  the  formation  of  pus, 
not  in  the  onward  course  of  a  main  inflammatory  attack  ;  but  during  its 
recession,  or  after  it  has  altogether  disappeared.  The  event  is  more 
frequently  observed  in  connexion  with  the  erysipelatous  than  with  any 
other  form  of  inflammatory  action ;  and  more  frequently  in  hospital  thin 
in  private  practice.  An  Erysipelas — it  may  be  of  the  simplest  kind 
apparently — has  run  its  course  ;  all  trace  of  it  is  rapidly  fading  awaj; 
or  even  some  days  may  have  elapsed  since  there  was  any  sign  of  the 
disease  either  in  part  or  system.  The  patient  feels,  and  is  thought, 
well  and  recovered.  But,  unexpectedly,  a  shivering  occurs,  the  pulse 
again  rises,  and  the  tongue  fouls  and  dries  as  before;  fever  advances; 
and  soon  our  attention  is  directed  to  painful  swelling,  either  in  the 
part  originally  affected,  or  at  some  distance  from  it — most  frequently  on 
the  inner  a:?pect.  In  erysipelas  of  the  face,  it  is  in  the  loose  texture  of " 
the  eyelids  that  we  may  expect  the  swelling;  in  erysipelas  of  the  thigh, 
it  is  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  or  in  the  groin ;  in  erysipelas  of  the 
ai'm,  it  is  on  the  inside  of  tliis,  or  in  the  axilla.  But  a  few  hours  before, 
all  may  have  seemed  quite  healthy ;  now  the  bulge  is  considerable ;  it 
is  full  of  pus,  usually  of  a  thin  kind ;  and  the  collection  is  rapidiv  on 
the  increase ;  areolar  tissue  readily  giving  way  before  it,  and  skin  be- 
coming undermined  ;  for  the  action  is  asthenic,  and  there-^  a  want  of 
limiting  plasma.  Such  abscess  may  bo  single ;  sometimes  there  is  more 
than  one.  Most  commonly,  the  plurality  is  not  cotemporaneous  bat 
successive.  One  is  opened  to-day ;  another  shows  itself  on  the  morrow: 
that,  too,  is  dealt  with,  and  a  third  appears.  I  have  seen  in  one  Umb 
twelve  such  abscesses,  in  less  than  the  same  number  of  days.  If  ne- 
glected, they  rapidly  enlarge,  ultimately  giving  way;  and  serious  con- 
stitutional irritation  may  follow.  If  opened  early,  suppuration  usuaUj 
ceases  to  extend,  and  the  wound  speedily  contracts  and  heals. 

The  cause  of  these  formations  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  may 
be  the  mingling  of  pus  with  the  blood :  more  probably,  however,  thej 
depend  on  some  more  subtle  poison  there ;  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with  that  which  induces  erysipelas,  and  other  asthenic  disorders.  Often 
the  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  cases  where  not  a  drop  of  pus  had 
formed  before — from  abscess,  wound,  or  sore ;  and  where  there  was  no 
sign  of  inflammatory  action  either  in  lymphatics  or  in  veins.  And 
therefore,  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  pum- 
lent  admixture  could  have  occurred.  Often  we  have  to  blame — and  that 
on  good  grounds — an  accidental  crowding  of  the  ward,  and  an  unhealthy 
season. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  disease  is  both  troublesome  and  forfiiidable. 
"With  a  view  to  prevention,  the  erysipelatous  patient  is  tended  carefully, 
during  convalescence,  and  after;  the  state  of  the  general  secretions 
being  specially  regarded.  Admission  of  pure  air  is  most  important; 
and,  if  need  be,  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  indication,  change  of  locality 
is  enjoined.     So  soon  as  the  swelling  appears,  opening  ^ould  be  in- 
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Btantly  practised ;  and,  in  the  after-treatment,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  part  will  soon  show  an  intolerance  of  fomentation,  poultice, 
and  other  relaxing  remedies  (p.  211).  Constitutionally,  there  will  be 
little  need  for  antiphlogistics ;  alteratives  and  tonics  come  in  their 
stead.  There  is  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  chalybeates,  during 
convalescence  from  erysipelatous  attacks,  have  the  power  of  control  or 
prevention. 

When  Secondary  abscesses  occur  in  numbers,  and  at  once,  they  arc 
termed  Multiple  abscesses ;  an<l  are  then  supposed  to  be  dependent  on 
purulent  infection.  In  fact,  they  are  but  a  part  of  the  signs  of  that 
formidable  disease,  called  Pycemia. 

Ih/temi'a, 

By  this  term  is  understood  a  peculiar  and  formidable  constitutional 
disturbance,  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  the  admixture  of  pus  in  the 
circulating  blood.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  right  to  state  that 
examples  are  not  unfrequent  of  symptoms  closely  similar  in  kind  and 
urgency,  in  connexion  with  which  admission  of  pus  into  the  circulation 
cannot  be  traced.  When  the  purulent  admixture  does  occur,  it  is  direct ; 
not  by  absorption.  For,  as  formerly  stated  (pp.  144  and  201),  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  pus-globules  cannot  pass  through  the  vascular 
walls  entire ;  it  is  the  serum  alone  which  thus  regains  the  vessels'  in- 
terior. And  it  is  generally  understood  that  absorption  of  merely  the 
serous  part  of  pus  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  grave  consequences ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  have  previously  undergone  some  decided  change  from 
the  ordinary  normal  condition. 

Pus  may  be  admitted  into  the  vessels,  in  various  ways.  In  a  suppu- 
rating wound,  venous  orifices  may  be  free  and  gaping ;  and  pus  may  be 
unwisely  forced  to  remain  accumulated  there.  During  the  progress  of 
unhealthy  ulceration,  venous  canals  may  be  opened  into.  Lymphatics, 
inflaming,  may  feed  themselves  with  pus.  But,  above  all,  suppurative 
phlebitis  cannot  fail  to  cause  purulent  pollution  of  the  blood,  both  rapidlv 
and  to  great  extent,  if  unfortunately  the  action  be  of  that  kind  in  which 
the  exuded  pus  is  not  limited  by  solidification  of  the  vein's  contents. 
If,  in  ad<lition  to  mere  purulent  admixture,  there  be  putrefaction  or 
other  deterioration  of  the  pus  itself,  or  the  presence  of  some  other 
poisonous  morbific  agent,  then  the  symptoms  may  be  expected  to  prove 
especially  untoward  and  unmanageable. 

How  the  pus  acts  dcleteriously,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  may 
be  by  exerting  a  poisonous  influence  on  the  blood,  and  thence  on  the 
whole  frame.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  corpuscles 
act  somewhat  mechanically;  becoming  obstructed  in  the  capillaries; 
an<l  operating  there  as  exciting  agents  of  intense  inflammatory  action, 
which  i8  asthenic,  and  runs  rapidly  on  to  suppuration;  occurring  in  a 
part  and  system  of  diminished  vital  power,  and  disposed  to  evil  results. 

The  symptoms  have  been  graphically  described  by  M.  Sedillot ; — 

'^  A  patient  is  attacked  by  suppuration  ;  when  suddenly,  either  without 

any  premdnitory  symptom,  or  some  days  after  a  hemorrhage,  a  diar- 

rbwa,  a  difi'usc  inflammation,  a  phlebitis,  an  erysipelas,  or  a  painful 

engorgement  of  a  wound,  a  more  or  less  violent  shivering  fit  comes  on. 

16 
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Frequently  there  is  observed  a  general  trembling,  chattering  of  the 
teeth,  a  drawing  in  of  the  limbs  towards  the  trunk,  and  a  morbid  dimino- 
tion  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin;  speech  is  difficult,  the  words  uttered 
being  short  and  interrupted ;  the  eyes  are  hollow,  and  the  features  c<m- 
tractcd ;  the  countenance  is  of  a  leaden  or  yellowish  colour  ;  the  respi- 
ration frequent;  the  pulse  small,  soft,  and  rapid,  and   an  inetinctire 
sense  of  great  peril  is  presented.     The  shivering  ceases  after  a  period 
varying  from  ten  to  forty-five  minutes ;  the  warmth  of  surface  retunw. 
and  a  slight  transpiration  is  established.     Erratic  shiverings,  howeTer. 
return,  and  not  unfrequently  at  the  same  hours  as  in  the  first  instance; 
the  wound  dries  up,  or  the  suppuration  becomes  grayish  and  foetid ;  the 
surfaces  of  wounds  assume  a  withered,  flabby  aspect ;  the  bones  become 
denuded,  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers  arise  or  extend.     The  patient  seems 
as  if  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  plunged  into  a  kind  of  coma  vigil^  with 
occasional  delirium,  or  into  a  deep  stupor ;  the  inspirations  are  made 
laboriously,  and  become  more  and  more  accelerated,  so  that  thirty,  fortj, 
and  fifty  per  minute  are  counted ;  the  breath  exhales  a  purulent  odour; 
subcrcpitating  rdle»  are  heard  in  the  chest,  the  air  also  not  seeming  to 
attain  the  minuter  bronchial  ramifications;  the  skin  becomes  daily  more 
earthy,  yellowish,  generally  as  if  jaundiced  ;  articular  pains,  with  swell- 
ing and  intra-synovial  effusion,  manifest  themselves  successively  in  the 
various  joints  ;  one  or  both  of  the  calves  may  become  the  seat  of  Hm)d- 
siderable  swelling,  attended  with  great  suffering ;  and  sometimes  seven 
stitches  in  the  side  of  the  chest  force  cries  from  the  patient.    The  tongie 
becomes  dry;  the  lips  and  teeth  are  covered  with  a  fuliginous  paste; 
the  belly  is  tender,  the  pulse  tremulous  and  rapid,  subsultus  agitates  the 
limbs,  the  eye  looks  dull,  the  cornea  has  lost  its  polish,  the  bladder  i< 
no  longer  emptied,  partial  paralyses  may  manifest  themselves,  the  voice 
is  lost,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day  in  a  state 
of  extreme  emaciation,  and  after  a  prolonged  struggle.      These  are  the 
most  common  traits  of  purulent  infection,  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  find 
them  all  present."     ....     "Any  wounded  person  having  a  sup- 
purating wound,  in  whom  irregular  shiverings,  difficulty  and  frequency 
of  respiration,  a  leaden  or  icteric  colouring  of  the  integuments,  greis 
prostration  of  strength,  and  sudden  wasting,  manifest  themselves,  is,  in 
our  eyes,  the  subject  of  pyivmia.     We  would  deliver  the  same  opinion,  it 
in  the  absence  of  shiverings,  the  above-named  symptoms  were  present. 
together  with  a  drying  of  the  wound,  or  a  changed  character  in  its  dis- 
charges.    The  existence  of  an  ascertained  phlebitis  allows  of  our  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  invasion  of  pyaemia,  the  moment  the  local  symptom? 
become  complicated  with  shivering,  prostration,  yellow  colouring  of  the 
integuments,  and  altered  respiration.      Arthritic  pains  and  effusions 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  the  typhoid  appearance,  induration,  or 
abscess  of  the  calves,  &c.,  &c.,  add  but  additional  degrees  of  certainty 
to  our  diagnosis."* 

During  life,  pus  may  be  detected,  in  most  cases,  in  the  blood,  by 
means  of  the  microscope  ;  although  here  there  is  an  obvious  source  of 
fallacy,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  of  distinguishing  pus- 

'  In  tho  ori<;intiI  it  is  "peu  consiilerable :"  but,  according  to  my  experieD€«,  tkt 
"  peu"  Bhould  be  an  error  of  the  press.     The  swcUing  is  often  great. 
^  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chiriirgical  Review,  October,  1S49,  pp.  854-66. 
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5 lobules  from  the  normal  colourless  corpuscle  of  the  blood.  After 
eath,  abscesses  are  found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  brain,  kidneys, 
heart,  pleura,  joints,  muscles,  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.^  The  lungs 
are  by  far  the  most  frequent  site ;  and  there,  in  addition  to  suppuration, 
patches  of  less  advanced  inflammatory  action  may  also  be  found.  Of 
muscles,  the  sural  mass,  the  deltoid,  and  the  pectorals,  are  those  most 
frequently  involved.  Wherever  situated,  such  abscesses  are  almost 
never  single;  internally,  they  are  seldom  even  few  in  number;  often 
they  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  in  the  aggregate. 

Treatment  is  more  hopeful  in  prevention  than  in  cure.  Avoiding 
the  exciting  causes  of  erysipelas  and  phlebitis ;  moderating  ulcerative 
action  in  sores ;  keeping  wounds  light  and  free,  so  as  to  prevent  accu- 
mulation of  matter  within ;  having  no  crowding  of  wards,  community 
of  dressings,  or  sources  of  mephitic  vapours — in  short,  rigidly  enforcing 
Hospital  hygiene. 

When  the  evil  is  traceable  to  a  suppurating  surface  within  reach, 
some  have  confidence  in  applying  the  actual  cautery  freely  to  this ; 
with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  noxious  supply. 

For  the  constitutional  symptoms  no  fixed  plan  of  treatment  can  be 
laid  down.  We  are  guided  by  the  general  therapeutic  principles  appli- 
cable to  constitutional  irritation  (p.  98). 

Prognosis  is  doubtful.  Some  patients  emerge  happily,  bearing 
nothing  but  the  scars  of  external  abscesses ;  others  escape  with  life, 
.but  permanently  damaged  in  both  trunk  and  limb ;  many  sink  and  die. 

For  the  Literature  of  Suppuration,  the  same  references  may  be  used  as  for  Inflam- 
mation in  general.  In  connexion  with  Secondary  Abscess  and  Pyasmia,  see  Velpeau, 
ReTue  M^dicale,  tom.  !▼.,  1826 ;  Amott  on  Inflammation  of  the  Veins,  Medico-Chirur- 
fical  Transactions,  toI.  xt.,  1829 ;  CruTeilhier,  Diet,  de  M^d.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  tom. 
xii. ;  Dance,  Archives  Q^n^rales  de  M^decine,  1828-20;  Castelnau  and  Ducrest,  Md- 
moires  de  1* Academic  de  M^decine,  tom.  xii.,  1846 ;  British  and  Foreign  Review,  Oct., 
1848,  p.  882;  ScdiUot,  do  I'lnfection  Purulente,  ou  Pyodmie,  Paris,  1849;  British  and 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  Oct.,  1849,  p.  849 ;  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  April,  1850,  p.  881.  [Lee,  on  Inflammation  of  the  Veins,  &c.,  &c.,  London, 
I860.— Ed.] 

*  The  following  is  M.  Sedillot's  statement  of  comparative  frequency.  In  100  eases  of 
Pyspmia,  the  lungs  are  affected  in  99 ;  the  liver  and  spleen,  in  1  out  of  12 ;  the  muscles, 
1  in  16 ;  the  heart,  1  in  20. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ULCERS. 


These  arc  breaches  of  continuity  effected  by  ulceration  (p.  146) ;  ami 
may  occur  in  any  texture,  though  in  some  more  readily  than  in  others. 
At  present,  we  have  only  to  do  with  those  which  affect  the  surface : 
situated  in  the  skin,  or  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath,  and  seldom  impli- 
cating the  deeper  parts.    They  are  every-day  occurrences  in  the  practice 
of  surgery  ;  and  as  such  are  apt  to  bo  regarded  lightly,  by  the  student, 
or  perhaps  even  by  the  junior  practitioner.     But  all  should   be  made 
early  to  know  how  egregiously  they  err,  in  such  an  estimate  of  what  in 
truth  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  disease  with  which 
the  surgeon  has  to  do.     The  very  frequency  of  their  occurrence  renders 
it  eminently  necessary,  that  our  art  should  be  well  prepared  with  effi- 
cient remedies ;  more  especially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  these  acci- 
dents are  most  likely  to  befall  those  whose  limbs  arc  of  greatest  value. 
The  rich  man,  even  when  otherwise  unhealthy,  is  comparatively  exempt 
from  ulcer  of  the  limbs.     The  poor  and  labouring  man  is  too  often  ill- 
fed,  ill-clothed,  har<Uworkcd ;  all  day  in  the  erect  posture,  often  wet 
and  weary,  and  liable  to  external  injury  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling. 
It  is  in  such  members  of  the  community,  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  ulcers  are  found ;  and  usually  of  a  formidable  kind.      Should  the 
disease  threaten  in  the  ricli,  he  lays  himself  up  forthwith ;  the  suitable 
remedies  are  employed — of  which,  perhaps,  rest  and  position  are  the 
most  important ;  and,  in  a  few  days  probably,  the  part  is  cicatrized. 
But  the  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  do  so.     llis  limb  is  ulcerated ;  as 
yet,  however,  it  is  not  very  painful,  and  he  works  on  ;  it  gets  worse,  bat 
the  erect  posture  is  still  practicable,  and  it  is  maintained ;  and  often  it 
is  only  after  the  sore  has  both  inflamed  and  sloughed,  rendering  motion 
and  the  erect  posture  at  length  impossible,  that  the  sturdy-hearted  pea- 
sant abandons  his  labour,  and  applies  for  relief.     In  proportion  to  the 
reluctance  of  his  application,  is  his  anxiety  for  cure.      His  children 
depend  upon  his  exertions  for  food;  and  if  the  period  of  treatment 
prove  protracted,  pinching  poverty  will  too  surely  be  their  lot.     Thus  a 
heavy  responsibility  may  be   almost  daily  thrown  on  the  practising 
surgeon  ;  which  he  must  be  fully  prepared  to  meet,  else  his  portion 
cannot  well  be  one  either  of  happiness  or  contentment.     And  as  the 
right  understanding  of  a  disease  is,  at  least  in  one  sense,  half  its  core, 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  detail. 

There  is  no  more  serious  error  than  that  of  exclusively  treating  dis- 
ease by  name,  and  in  the  abstract ;  instead  of  inquiring  carefully  into 
the  nature  of  each  individual  sample,  and  bringing  forward  remedies 
appropriate  to  each  sign  or  symptom,  as  they  occur.  And  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  such  careless  generalization  in  practice  i* 
found  to  affect  the  treatment  of  no  disease  more  frequently  than  that  of 
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ulcers.  One  lotion,  one  ointment,  or  one  plaster  or  poultice,  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  quite  a  panacea  ;  and  is  used  in  all  cases  indiscriminately 
— whether  for  benefit  or  hurt  being  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  with  pro- 
bability leaning  much  towards  the  latter.  To  avoid  such  injurious 
haphazard  in  treatment,  it  is  essential  that  we  understand,  thoroughly, 
the  nature  of  all  the  varieties  of  sore.  And,  towards  this  end,  there 
is  nothing  so  useful  as  a  right  classification ;  each  variety  showing  its 
distinguishing  characters,  and  bearing  at  the  same  time  its  appropriate 
treatment.  Not  that  we  mean  to  designate  each  as  a  separate  disease, 
but  only  as  a  separate  variety  of  the  same  disease — ulcer ;  entreating 
the  student  to  remember,  that  in  the  treatment  of  such  affections  much 
care  and  watchfulness  are  required ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  great 
tendency  to  pass  from  one  form  into  another,  often  by  no  very  gradual 
and  protracted  transition ;  and  that,  consequently,  an  application  which 
is  altogether  suitable  one  day,  may  on  the  next  become  very  inappro- 
priate. 

Classification. — The  following  will  bo  found  to  include  the  great 
majority  of  ulcers.  Under  one  or  other  of  the  varieties,  every  example 
may  be  arranged ;  or  if  the  exact  type  be  not  there,  it  will  be  found 
somewhere  intermediate,  and  easily  deducible.  1.  The  Simple  Puru- 
lent, or  Healthy  Sore.  2.  The  Weak.  3.  The  Scrofulous.  4.  The 
Cachectic.  5.  The  Indolent.  6.  The  Irritable.  7.  The  Inflamed. 
8.  The  Sloughing.  9.  The  Phagedienic.  10.  The  Sloughing-Phage- 
dsena. 

1.  Tlie  Simple  Purulent ,  or  Ilealth/  Sore. 

This  is  in  truth  an  example  of  healthy  granulation  ;  supervening  on 
wound  or  abscess,  or  on  inflammatory  disintegration  of  a  part  previously 
unbroken  in  its  surface  (pp.  197  and  211).  The  discharge  is  thick, 
creamy,  easily  detached  from  the  granulations,  almost  inodorous,  not 
too  profuse ;  in  fact  it  is  laudahle  pus.  The  granulations  are  numerous, 
small,  acuminated,  florid,  sensitive,  vascular ;  if  touched  at  all  rudely, 
they  bleed  and  are  pained  ;  the  blood  is  arterial,  neither  profuse,  nor 
abnormal  in  quality  ;  and  the  pain  is  but  the  just  appreciation  of  injury 
done  to  a  healthy  part,  not  the  extreme  and  persistent  nervous  impres- 
sion of  morbid  irritation.  The  general  sensation  in  the  part,  when  not 
injured,  is  slight  tenderness,  or  a  feeling  of  rawness,  rather  than  actual 
pain ;  not  unfrequently,  a  sensation  of  itching  is 
present,  to  an  extent  even  troublesome.    The  gra-  F'ff-  ''^•'''• 

nulations,  when  brought  to  a  level  with  the  surround- 
ing skin — partly  by  subsidence  of  this  from  the 
state  of  inflammatory  engorgement,  partly  by  their 
own  elevation — remain  at  that  level ;  and  the  pro- 
cess of  cicatrization  is  forthwith  begun.  At  this 
stage,  the  integument  surrounding  the  granulating 
surface  has  a  slight  tumescence ;  ami  is  a  little 
more  red  than  in  ordinary  health,  being  more 
vascular.  Its  free  margin  is  fringed  by  the  grow- 
ing  pellicle  of  the   advancing   cicatrix ;  usually 

Fig.  36.  The  licnltliy  norc  ;  in  process  of  cicatriintion.     Pellicle  of  new  skin  rcpre- 
icntc'l  round  the  miirgin. 
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paler  than  the  original  skin.  If  the  granulations  are  long  nncoTered, 
except  by  pus — whether  on  account  of  the  large  extent  of  grannlatiog 
surface,  or  any  other  circumstance  tending  to  protract  cicatrisation 
— the  almost  inevitable  result  is  a  degeneration  in  the  character  of 
the  ulcer ;  which  comes  more  or  less  to  resemble  the  second  class, 
whose  characteristic  is  debility.  This  circumstance  is  very  much 
affected  by  situation  ;  the  nearer  to  the  centre  of  circulation,  the  more 
rapid  is  cicatrization,  and  the  less  the  tendency  to  degenerate.  A  sore 
on  the  leg  is  slower  to  heal,  and  more  apt  to  become  weak,  than  one  in 
other  respects  similar,  but  situate  on  the  arm  ;  an  ulcer  of  the  trunk  is 
more  favourably  disposed  than  either. 

Treatment, — This  is  simple,  as  is  the  nature  of  the  sore.  The  part 
is  placed  and  retained  in  a  state  of  repose ;  and  in  such  a  position  as  at 
once  to  relax  the  muscles  implicated,  and  favour  venous  return.  Sim- 
ple tepid  water-dressing  is  applied  ;  the  pledget  of  lint  not  larger  than 
is  sufficient  to  invest  the  raw  surface ;  not  hot,  for  the  object  is  not  to 
relax  ;  nor  cold,  otherwise  it  might  prove  stimulant  instead  of  grateful 
to  the  tender  granulations.  Its  object  is  simply  protective ;  assisting 
the  purulent  secretion,  until  the  cuticular  formation  is  complete  (p. 
198).  When  symptoms  of  debility  ensue,  the  treatment  must  cease  to 
be  simple,  and  become  stimulant  by  medication. 

When  the  granulating  space  has  been  diminished  to  a  mere  spot,  ad- 
ventitious protective  aid  is  often  well  superseded  by  an  effort  of  Nature; 
the  secretion  coagulates,  and  forms  a  dense,  blackish,  impervious,  cal- 
lous crust,  under  which  the  healing  process  steadily  advances.  It  may 
happen,  however,  that  even  then  discharge  is  redundant ;  and  if  suck 
be  the  case,  while  the  crust  is  on  all  sides  adherent,  the  circumstances 
are  unfavourable.  The  sore  has,  in  truth,  been  converted  into  a  super- 
ficial abscess ;  and  the  confined  matter  by  pressure  on  the  tender  and 
recent  surface,  rc-induces  ulceration  there.  The  part  hecomes  hot, 
painful,  red,  and  swoln ;  the  crust  is  elevated  and  tense  ;  and,  on  its 
separation,  a  deep  ulcerating  cavity  is  exposed.  The  possibility  of  snch 
an  occurrence,  therefore,  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  part 
examined  from  day  to  day.  A  slight  touch  of  the  crust  will  suffice  to 
tell  whether  matter  be  accumulating  beneath  or  not ;  and  if  it  be,  the 
crust  must  be  gently  removed,  and  water-dressing  resumed.  If  there 
be  no  accumulation.  Nature's  protection  is  left  undisturbed ;  it  ulti- 
mately separates  of  itself,  and  on  its  decadence  a  completed  cicatrix  b 
disclosed. 

The  natural  crust  may  be  artificially  imitated,  if  itself  slow  to  form: 
by  passing  nitrate  of  silver  lightly  over  the  part,  so  as  to  coagulate  the 
secretion;  and  then  leaving  this  to  harden  and  dry;  or  superadding, 
to  become  incorporated  with  the  crust  as  it  hardens,  a  small  portion  of 
fine  lint  or  charpie.  Or  on  a  slight  stroma  of  charpie  a  crust  of  collo- 
dion may  be  formed  (p.  197). 

Or  the  water-dressing — simple  or  medicated,  according  to  circunK 
stances — may  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  cure.  But  then  comes 
the  question,  nut  unimportant,  how  often  is  such  dressing  to  be  renewed; 
the  oiled-silk  raised,  the  lint  taken  away,  the  redundant  discharge 
gently  removed,  a  fresh  portion  of  lint  laid  on,  and  the  oiled-silk  re-*d- 
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justed ;  with  a  slight  retentive  bandaging  if  necessary  ?  The  answer 
to  such  question  is — As  seldom  as  possible;  as  frequently  as  cleanliness 
demands,  and  no  oftener.  When  discharge  is  seen  soaking  through 
the  dressing,  and  beginning  to  drain  away,  renewal  is  had  recourse  to. 
For  not  only  is  the  condition  filthy,  and  as  such  affecting  injuriously 
not  only  the  patient  but  those  around ;  but,  besides,  the  discharge,  be- 
coming subject  to  chemical  change,  grows  irritant,  and  may  induce  de- 
generation in  the  sore,  of  an  inflammatory  type.  There  is  then  a  ne- 
cessity for  change.  But,  until  such  necessity  occur,  let  no  change  be 
made ;  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  effected,  however  delicately  and  dex- 
terously, without  some  injury  being  done  to  the  tender  surface  by 
admission  of  atmospheric  influence,  as  well  as  by  rude  mechanical  con- 
tact. And  by  the  oft  repetition  of  this,  again  •  inflammatory  degenera- 
tion may  be  induced.  The  "nimia  diligentia''  of  surgery  is  fraught 
with  manifold  injury;  and  is  an  error  against  which  the  junior  practi- 
tioner should  especially  guard.  In  practical  surgery,  nothing,  however 
simple  in  itself  it  may  appear,  should  be  done  without  a  good  and  sub- 
stantial reason  for  its  use. 

Another  error,  at  least  equally  pernicious  with  too  frequent  dressing, 
is  an  affected  nicety  in  making  the  change  of  application ;  not  only 
wiping  away  the  redundancy  of  discharge,  but  insisting  on  a  perfectly 
clean  abstergence  of  the  surface  of  the  sore  itself,  till  it  look  pretty  and 
red ;  washing,  sponging,  rubbing,  irrigating ;  thwarting  Nature  in  one 
of  her  most  beneficial  acts ;  taking  away,  clumsily  and  rudely,  the  best 
protection  of  the  tender  surface  ;  and  invoking  inflammatory  action,  or 
tendency  thereto,  with  consequent  degeneration  of  the  sore.  At  each 
dressing,  gently  wipe  away  pus  from  the  surrounding  integument,  but 
do  not  interfere  with  that  which  covers  and  protects  the  granulations ; 
our  dressing  is  subsidiary  to  this,  and  ought  not  to  supersede  it. 

The  means  whereby  the  cleansing  is  effected  are  also  a  matter  of 
some  moment.  Usually,  it  is  by  a  sponge.  But  this  is  likely  to  prove 
injurious  ;  especially  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital.  A  sponge  is  a  thing 
of  some  value,  in  the  eyes  of  a  patient  or  nurse  ;  and  not  to  be  lightly 

farted  with.  It  is  used  not  for  one  patient  only,  but  for  many,  or  all. 
t  becomes  soaked  with  discharge,  of  various  kinds ;  it  is  hastily  and 
imperfectly  cleansed,  after  each  employment ;  and,  ere  its  daily  course 
is  run,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  the  means  of  conveying  noxious 
matter  to  previously  healthy  sores ;  inducing  their  degeneration,  and 
perhaps  exciting  the  serious  complication  of  erysipelas.  Instead  of 
sponge,  therefore,  especially  in  hospital  practice,  let  fine  tow,  lint,  or 
soft  linen  rag,  be  used  as  the  abstergent  agent ;  a  thing  of  no  value ; 
and  which,  consequently,  may  be  burnt  as  soon  as  used,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  carrying  contamination.  And,  generally  speaking,  the 
basin  of  cold  water,  usually  in  attendance  during  the  dressing,  may  be 
well  dispensed  with.  Dry  and  gentle  wiping  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
leaving  the  actual  sore  untouched,  is  all  that  is  required.  More  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  tolerably  certain  to  prove  injurious ;  it  belongs  to 
the  noxious  '^  nimia  diligentia,'* 

But  our  attention  must  not  be  entirely  engrossed  with  the  part.  In 
all  kinds  of  ulcers,  the  state  of  the  system  must  be  constantly  re- 
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from  the  centre  of  circulation,  its  venous  return  often  if  not  habitually 
opposed,  and  all  circumstances  very  favourable  to  passive  congestion — is 
extremely  prone  to  become  weak.  And,  not  unfrequently,  such  degene- 
ration would  seem  to  be  connected  with  atmospheric  influence.  One 
day,  the  majority  of  ulcers  in  an  hospital,  or  ward,  may  show  a  healthy 
character ;  next  day,  they  may  all  be  weak,  or  otherwise  deteriorated^ 
with  no  cause  assignable,  excepting  perhaps  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden, 
marked,  and  unfavourable  atmospheric  change.  Repeated  ulceration  of 
the  same  part  is  a  plain  indication  of  debility  there ;  and  it  need  not 
surprise  us  to  find  that  sores  so  produced  invariably  tend  towards  the 
weak  character.  Also,  whenever  the  breach  of  the  surface  has  been 
originally  caused  by  injury,  which  entails  debility  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  that  debility  is  certain  soon  to  show  itself  in  the  sore ;  as  after 
bruise  and  burn. 

Treatment, — Prevention  being  better  than  cure,  it  will  be  our  object 
to  prevent  decline  from  the  healthy  condition,  if  circumstances  place 
this  within  our  power.  The  granulations  getting  pale,  tall,  and  changed 
both  in  form  and  number,  we  abandon  the  simple  water-dressing,  and 
have  recourse  to  stimulants ;  gentle  at  first,  lest  overaction  be  induced. 
In  avoiding  one  obstacle,  we  take  care  not  to  encounter  another  still 
more  opposed  to  the  healing  process.  The  piece  of  lint,  instead  of 
being  steeped  in  plain  tepid  water,  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of  a 
stimulant  nature,  and  reapplied  in  the  ordinary  way.  Sulphate  of  zinc, 
nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  creasote,  chloride  of  soda,  are  some 
of  the  excitants  more  commonly  employed.  Of  these,  that  which  enjoys 
most  general  favour,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  is  the  sulphate  of  zinc — 
in  the  form  of  lotion.  This  may  consist  of  twelve  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  with  two  drachms  of  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  the  spirit  of  rosemary,  mixed  in  six  ounces  of  water ;  but, 
of  course,  the  flavouring  ingredients  may  be  varied  in  their  proportions, 
to  suit  convenience  or  fancy.  If  this  smart  much  on  its  first  applica- 
tion, it  is  to  be  diluted  with  tepid  water ;  gradually  diminishing  the 
amount  of  this  in  proportion  as  increase  of  stimulus  is  required.  It  is 
well,  however,  that  we  have  a  number  of  such  remedies  at  our  disposal. 
For,  any  one  of  them,  used  for  a  considerable  period,  loses  its  effect; 
and  it  is  better  under  such  circumstances,  to  shift  from  one  kind  of 
lotion  to  another,  than  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  one  originally 
employed.  At  the  same  time,  moderate  bandaging  is  applied ;  by  its 
mechanical  support,  favouring  venous  return  and  a  normal  state  of 
general  circulation  in  the  part ;  affording  also  the  salutary  stimulus  of 
uniform  gentle  pressure ;  and  preventing  the  occurrence  of  passive  con- 
gestion— a  sure  forerunner,  if  not  an  attendant  on  debility. 

The  fulfilment  of  such  indications,  by  bandaging,  carefully  employed, 
is  also  plainly  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the  first  class  of  sore,  when 
it  has  been  long  open,  and  threatens  in  consequence  to  pass  into  the 
weak  state.  A  bandage,  with  medicated  water-dressing,  and  due  atten- 
tion to  the  system,  will  in  many  cases  succeed  in  maintaining  the  heal- 
ing characters  of  the  first  class ;  thereby  much  abbreviating  the  process 
of  cure.     And  thus  we  find  the  remedies  suited  to  the  cure  of  this  second 
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form  of  sore,  to  be  tbe  same  as  those  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  its 
occurrence ;  differing  only  in  degree. 

Recently,  M.  Malgaigne  has  proposed  a  new  method  of  stimulating 
a  weak  sore.  A  piece  of  iron,  such  as  a  cautery,  is  heated  to  a  white 
heat,  and  then  held  at  a  comfortable  distance  from  the  sore  ;  gradually 
approximating  it,  as  the  patient's  sensations  will  bear.^  I  have  some- 
times found  this  produce  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  amendment  of  the 
sore. 

Ointments  were  at  one  time  much  in  vogue  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers, 
both  of  the  simple  and  degenerated  kind ;  but  are  now  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  water-dressing,  simple  or  medicated ;  which  possesses 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  other,  without  any  of  the  actual  and  pos- 
sible disadvantages. 

Should  the  judicious  use  of  stimulant  lotions  fail  to  repress  the  ten- 
dency to  exuberance  of  granulation,  they  are  to  be  for  a  short  time 
superseded  by  the  compress  of  dry  lint ;  and  when  the  level  has  been 
thus  restored — though  often  it  may  be  well  to  continue  the  pressure, 
until  the  granulating  surface  is  a  little  lower  than  the  surrounding 
skin — their  use  is  resumed.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  seldom 
omit  uniform  and  gentle  bandaging ;  as  an  additional  and  well-adapted 
means  of  maintaining  due  energy  of  action. 

But  local  support  is  not  alone  sufficient.  The  general  system 
requires  our  aid  as  well.  Secretion  and  excretion  having  been  found 
in  order,  or  having  been  duly  restored,  nutritious  regimen  is  enjoined ; 
animal  food,  wine,  malt  liquors ;  given  with  a  freedom  proportioned  to 
the  power  of  digestion.  And  all  sources  of  depressing  influence  are 
studiously  avoided. 

3.   The  Scrofulous  Sore, 

This  class  of  ulcer  is  weak,  almost  from  the  first.  For  it  is  only  one 
indication,  among  others,  of  a  system  not  only  decidedly  weak,  but  of 
such  debility  as  establishes  a  decidedly  vicious  or  cachectic  state — that 
of  scrofula  (p.  63).  Such  sores  seldom  occur  singly,  but  in  clusters. 
They  are  gregarious ;  at  first  distinct  from  each  other,  but  ultimately 
.  becoming  more  or  less  confluent.  The  most  frequent  sites  are  the 
neck,  shoulders,  arms,  hips,  lower  limbs — especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  articulations.  The  sores  extend  more  in  surface  than  in 
depth ;  yet  their  origin  is  not  in  the  skin,  as  most  other  ulcers  are,  but 
in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  Commencement  is  made  there  by 
tubercular  deposit ;  causing  induration  and  enlargement,  at  first  pain- 
less. Then  perverted  vascular  action  sets  in,  of  a  higher  grade  than 
the  merely  nutritive ;  and  the  consequences  are  pain  in  the  infiltrated 
part,  increase  of  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  superimposed  integument, 
with  the  other  ordinary  signs  of  chronic  inflammatory  action.  Imper- 
fect suppuration  takes  place ;  and  the  swelling  softens,  and  pits  on  pres- 
sure. By  and  by  fluctuation  is  felt ;  and  the  fluid  is  seen  through  the 
skin,  very  much  attenuated ;  but  there  is  no  regular  pointing.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  integument  over  the  suppurated  and  infiltrated  part 

I  Lancet,  1221,  p.  109. 
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becomes  thin,  blue,  and  translucent ;  it  gives  way,  partly  by  Bloaghing, 
partly  by  ulceratiou ;  and  through  the  largo,  raggea,  irregular  aperture 
thus  formed,  thiu  pus,  with  broken-down  tubercular  matter  and  por- 
tions of  sloughing  areolar  tissue,  is  discharged. 

For  some  time,  no  effort  is  made  towards  reparation ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  thinned  and  blue  integument  still  further  ulcerates,  and  the  infil- 
trated tissue  beneath  oozes  away  in  the  discharge.     The  surface  has  no 
granulations,  and  is  of  a  dirty  gray  line  ;  surrounded 
Fig.  37.  by  thin,  discolonred  skin,  undermined,  inverted,  and 

floating  loosely  on  the  subjacent  parts.  After  a 
time,  some  parts  of  the  infiltrated  tissue  have  been 
cleared  away,  by  disintegration  or  slonghing ;  and 
there  granulations  begin  to  appear.  But  they  are 
of  the  weak  kind ;  tall,  pale,  and  exuberant.  A 
probe,  used  even  with  much  gentleness,  passes  rea- 
dily through  granulations  into  the  boggy  texture 
beneath ;  causing  little  if  any  pain,  and  but  slight 
effusion  of  hlood.  Or,  following  a  superficial  course, 
it  finds  integument  undermined,  and  a  ready  com- 
munication so  established  from  sore  to  sore.  Around 
the  cluster,  there  is  usually  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  products  of  ordinary  chronic  inflammatory 
action  ;  serum  and  fibrinous  exudation  ;  the  former 
much  predominating.  And  this  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  general 
swelling,  while  it  no  doubt  obstructs  still  further  all  salutary  effort  to- 
wards reparation, 

The  system,  originally  in  a  bad  state,  is  worse  now ;  sympathizing 
much  with  the  local  disorder;  and  usually  evincing,  more  or  less 
intensely,  the  ordinary  signs  of  constitutional  irritation.  At  first, 
during  the  inflammatory  and  softening  process,  there  may  have  been  an 
effort  towards  sympathy  of  a  sthenic  xind;  irritative  fever,  however,  ia 
more  likely  to  occur  than  the  inflammatory ;  and  the  ultimate  result  is 
usually  a  hectic. 

Such  sores,  if  left  to  themselves,  sometimes  skin  over,  at  least  in 
part ;  imperfect  clearance  of  the  tuberculated  texture  having  probably  ^ 
been  effected,  by  either  ulceration  or  sloughing,  or  by  both.  But 
such  cicatrix  ia  very  unstable,  and  certain  to  be  undone  at  no  distant 
period ;  disclosing  a  state  of  matters  beneath,  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  amended.  It  is  blue,  soft,  spongy,  and  elevated ;  whereas  the 
true  cicatrix  is  white,  firm,  and  depressed.  It  is  but  as  "  the  green 
mantle  of  the  standing  pool,"  which  only  for  a  time  obscures  the  filthi- 
ness  beneath. 

The  sore  which  results  from  suppuration  of  a  scrofulous  gland  has  * 
been  already  described  {p.  65). 

Treatment. — It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  more  important  part  of 
this  is  constitutional;  attacking  not  one  symptom  of  the  disease,  the 
sore:  but  the  disease  itself,  the  scrofula.  The  nature  of  that  treatment 
need  not  be  here  repeated  (p.  68).     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  must  bo 

Fig.  37.  The  scrofulous  sore ;  on  the  leg.     OT  Ihe  gregarioDS  k'lDd. 
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Steadily  and  patiently  persevered  in,  not  only  daring  cure  of  the  local 
affection,  but  long  after  ;  otherwise  immunity  from  speedy  relapse  can 
never  be  expected.  Indeed,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  treatment 
will  invariably  be  found  to  consist  in  preventing  return  of  the  sores, 
but  lately  healed ;  resumption  of  the  erect  posture,  exposure  to  cold,  a 
blow,  starvation,  an  excess  in  diet,  too  often  suffice  for  early  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  local  management  requires  to  be  energetic,  and  at  first  severe. 
Medicated  lotions,  ointments,  poultices,  will  prove  wholly  unavailing  in 
this  class  of  sore.  There  is  an  unsound  foundation  for  the  reparative 
process ;  and  that  must  be  cleared  away.  Potassa  fusa,  in  solid  sub- 
stance, is  inserted  boldly  into  the  infiltrated  tissue.  If  the  skin  have 
not  already  given  way,  it  will  readily  yield  before  this.  And  then  the 
caustic  is  freely  moved  in  various  directions ;  so  as  to  destroy  thoroughly 
not  only  the  areolar  tissue  where  tuberculated,  but  also  the  integu- 
ments where  thinned,  blue,  undermined,  and  obviously  incapable  of  re- 
covery. Also,  it  is  made  to  pass  from  sore  to  sore,  subcutaneously ; 
and,  used  somewhat  as  if  a  cutting  instrument,  it  effects  destruction  of 
the  intervening  integument.  Opening  after  opening  is  thus  treated ; 
until  not  only  is  each  cleared  of  dead  and  dying  textures — all  these  being, 
by  the  escharotic,  at  once  converted  into  complete  sphacelus — but  the 
burrowing  intercommunications  are  also  freely  exposed,  and  similarly 
freed  from  their  unsound  parts.  It  is,  avowedly,  a  painful  process,  but 
most  effectual ;  indeed,  according  to  my  experience,  altogether  indispen- 
sable towards  obtaining  a  satisfactory  cure.  Now,  the  pain  need  be 
only  secondary,  both  as  to  time  and  intensity ;  anaesthesia  being  em- 
ployed during  the  application.  And  thus  the  only  serious  objection  to 
the  procedure  is  obviated. 

It  should  be  done  determinedly — rapidly  yet  carefully;  and  it  is 
better  to  overtake  the  whole  at  once,  than  to  temporize  with  partial  in- 
stalments. The  surrounding  parts,  during  the  operation,  are  protected 
by  oil  or  vinegar ;  and  afterwards,  these  protections  are  freely  applied 
to  the  cauterized  part,  in  order  to  assuage  the  pain,  and  prevent  un- 
necessary extension  of  the  escharotic  effect.  For  we  usually  do  not 
desist  from  the  use  of  the  potass,  until  tolerably  certain  that  it  has 
reached  all  the  doomed  texture  ;  and  but  little  increase  of  the  immediate 
slough,  therefore,  is  desirable.  Dark,  bloody  discharge  oozes  out  during 
the  application ;  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  escharotic  in 
solution ;  and  this  is  carefully  and  constantly  wiped  away,  from  the  in- 
tegument on  which  it  comes.  After  such  discharge  has  ceased,  the 
whole  part  is  covered  with  a  poultice.  And  this  dressing  is  continued 
until  the  slough  has  separated ;  disclosing  a  healthy  granulating  surface 
beneath — firm,  red,  vascular,  and  sensitive.  Then  water-dressing  is 
assumed,  and  the  local  management  afterwards  conducted  as  for  the  first 
class  of  sore ;  into  which  the  original  affection  has  in  truth  been  happily 
converted. 

On  separation  of  the  slough,  however,  should  the  appearance  of  the 
subjacent  part  not  bo  altogether  satisfactory — from  insufficiency  of  the 
escharotic  application,  or  from  renewal  of  tubercular  deposit — more 
probably  from  the  former^tho  potass  is  to  be  unhesitatingly  reapplied ; 
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to  Bnch  an  extent  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Also,  reapplication 
comes  to  be  expedient — and  that  not  nnfrequently— ^fter  reparatioit 
has  somewhat  advanced.  On  the  alongh's  separation,  a  healthy  grami- 
]atiiig  surface  may  appear,  and  alt  go  on  favourably  for  &  time ;  but 
first  there  comes  delay,  then  arrest,  and  afterwards  degeneration ;  the 
part  threatening  to  return  to  its  former  unsound  condition.  Early  use 
of  the  potass,  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  arrests  the  degenera- 
tion ;  and  in  a  few  days,  the  reparative  process  is  vigorously  re-esta- 
blished. But  in  order  to  avoid  such  repetitions,  as  far  aa  possible,  let 
the  first  application  be  determined  and  complete  ;  rather  destroying  too 
much  than  too  little ;  and  never,  for  a  day,  let  the  attention  be  diverted 
from  constitutional  management. 

After  cicatrization,  it  is  to  maintenance  of  general  treatment  that 
we  must  look  for  prevention  of  relapse ;  along  with  uniform  support 
afforded  to  the  part,  more  especially  when  this  is  in  the  lower  limb. 
Bandaging  is  under  such  circumstances  a  most  valuable  meaoB  of  pro- 
phylaxis ;  or,  what  is  better,  an  elastic  stocking ;  tight  enough  to  sup- 
port the  limb,  yet  permitting  freedom  of  muscular  play  and  of  Tenons 
circulation.  And  be  it  remembered  that  all  cicatrices,  more  especially 
when  extensive,  and  the  result  of  sores  defective  in  action,  require 
much  protective  care  ;  being,  by  reason  of  recent  and  imperfect  organi- 
zation, very  liable  to  be  undone  by  rcaccession  of  ulceration. 

4.   The  Cachectic  Sore. 
This,  in  many  of  its  characters,  resembles  the  preceding  ;  but  is  not 
connected  with  subcutaneous  tubercular   deposit,    or   with   scrofulous 
cachexy.    The  constitutional  evil  is  of  another  kind ;  mercurial,  syphili- 
tic, or  both. 

The  sore  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  limbs ;  especially  the  lower ; 
and  the  patients  are  adults.   There  is  a  plurality 
Fig.  SS.  of  openings ;  and  subcutaneous  communication 

may  or  may  not  exist.  The  ulcerous  surfaces 
are  usually  of  the  weak  character ;  but  may  be, 
incidentally,  irritable  or  inflamed.  The  dis- 
charge is  thin  and  serous ;  the  surrounding  akin 
is  dusky,  and  slightly  swollen ;  and  often,  in  llie 
near  neighbourhood,  there  are  cicatrices,  per- 
haps extensive,  where  similar  sores  had  formerly 
been.  Pain  is  considerable ;  the  limb  is  wasted 
and  weak ;  and  the  countenance  wears  the 
well-known  expression  of  that  constitutional 
evil  which  is  the  root  and  origin  of  the  local 
malady. 

Treatment  ie  simple ;  and  mainly  confititn- 
tional.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  given  in  full  and  sustuned  doses; 
and  ordinary  stimulant  treatment  is  applied  to  the  weak  sores.  Under 
the  internal  remedy,  rapid  amendment  and  cure  often  take  place.  But, 
once  healed,  the  difficulty  remains,  as  in  the  scrofuloos  sore — to  prevent 

Fig.  38.  The  cnclieclic  sore.     At  a,  cicfttricM  of  former  niMration  Men. 
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relapse.     And  to  meet  this  iadicatioD,  constitutional  management  is 
again  paramount. 

The  principal  points  of  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding 
class  of  sore,  are — the  absence  of  tubercular  deposit ;  the  initiatory 
infiammatory  process  a  simple  one ;  the  originating  presence  of  the 
mercurial,  syphilitic,  or  mercurio-syphilitic  cachexy,  instead  of  the  stm- 
mouB ;  and  the  absence  of  necessity  for  escharotic  or  otherwise  active 
local  treatment.  ' 

5.  The  Indolent  Sore. 

This,  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  ulcers,  is  most  frequently 
fonnd  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age.  It 
is  invariably  of  secondary  formation ;  this  condition  of  confirmed 
deficiency  in  both  action  and  power  having  supervened  on  a  state  of 
matters  widely  different.  The  sore  may  have  been  at  first  healthy, 
then  inflamed,  perhaps  thereafter  irritable,  then  weak,  and  ultimately 
indolent ;  merely  in  consequence  of  cicatrization  havlhg  been  often 
opposed  and  long  delayed,  by  the  situation  or  size  of  the  sore,  and  by 
the  accidents  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  A  weak  system  is  often 
found  co-exietent,  and  may  have  had  some  share  in  inducing  the  local 
apathy. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  can  be  readily  understood  bow  such 
sores  should  be  most  frequently  found  in  the  legs  of  labouring  men ;  so 
frequently,  indeed,  as  almost  to  render  the  indolent  sore  peculiar  to  that 
important  class  of  the  community. 

The  surface  is  excavated,  smooth,  glossy,  pale,  sometimes  altogether 
void  of  granulation,  sometimes  sparsely  studded  by  a  feeble  attempt  at 
such  formation.  The  discharge  is  thin  and  serous ;  containing  but  little 
fibrin ;  and  the  little  which  is  exuded  passes  ofi*,  either  in  tne  form  of 
pas,  or  as  a  flaky  sero-purulent  fluid.  The 
■arrounding  integument  is  swollen,  condensed,  f^s-  ^^■ 

and  discoloured  uy  passive  congestion.  That 
which  constitutes  the  margin  of  the  sore  is 
much  elevated  above  the  raw  surface ;  round, 
dense,  white,  callous.  And,  in  truth,  this  is 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  sore ; 
which  not  unfrequently  looks  like  a  piece  of 
pale  mucous  membrane,  set  in  a  dense  and 
high  ring  of  cartilage.  It  need  hardly  be 
Mid  that  such  margins  are  not  undermined, 
and  neither  everted  nor  inverted ;  but  raised 
abruptly,  a  firm,  solid  structure;  the  result 
of  repeated  accessions  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  of  a  low  grade  and  chronic  character. 
Both  sore  and  margins  are  comparatively  insensible. 

But,  usually,  the  sore  does  not  present  the  character  just  enume- 
rated, when  first  brought  under  our  ootice.  So  long  as  it  is  merely  an 
indolent  ulcer,  the  patient  suffers  little  pain  or  other  uneasiness ;  and 

1  Ui«  mnkU.     Usu&ll;  the  euUntoai  inkT^lnt  ftr«  Itt* 
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continues  his  wonted  avocations.  But  he  receives  a  blow  on  the  part ; 
or  is  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  or  .other  exciting  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process:  Inflammation  is  induced,  in  and  around  the  sore ;  he  can 
work  no  longer ;  the  erect  position,  even,  is  difficult ;  and  he  then  ap- 
plies for  relief.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ordinary  characters  of 
the  indolent  class  are  seen,  as  it  were,  through  an  inflammatory  me- 
dium. The  surrounding  skin  is  red,  more  swollen,  painful ;  and  even 
the  Callous  margins  are  coloured.  The  raw  surface  is  still  low,  and  void 
of  granulation,  but  red  and  softening.  The  discharge  is  still  thin ;  but 
bloody,  and  mixed  with  more  or  less  disintegrated  texture ;  for  ulcera- 
tion is  soon  re-established.  By  and  by,  the  part,  being  low  in  power,  is 
overborne  by  the  increased  action ;  the  margins,  as  well  as  the  surface 
of  the  sore,  become  converted  into  a  slough ;  and,  as  such,  are  gradu- 
ally detached.  On  separation  of  the  slough,  we  expect  to  find  a  healthy 
surface  beneath ;  so  soon  as  the  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  processes 
shall  have  subsided. 

The  MucoiH  Sore^  of  some  authors,  is  usually  a  variety  of  the  indo- 
lent class ;  in  which  the  raw  surface,  by  reason  of  long  persistence,  has 
been  thoroughly  converted  into  a  resemblance  of  mucous  tissue ;  pale- 
red,  smooth,  and  villous ;  shining,  as  if  varnished ;  with  a  limpid,  quasi- 
mucous  discharge.  Or  a  weak  sore,  without  assuming  much  of  the 
indolent  character,  may  degenerate  into  a  mucous-looking  surface ;  as 
after  wound. 

Treatment  of  the  Indolent  Class  of  Sores. — As  just  stated,  the  part  is 
usually  presented  in  an  inflamed  state.  The  patient  is  put  to  bed,  and 
a  poultice  is  applied  to  the  sore  and  its  vicinity.  The  tongue  will  be 
found  heavily  coated ;  and  other  plain  indications  of  great  derangement 
in  the  primse  vise  will  not  be  wanting.  An  active  purge,  repeated  if 
necessary,  is  therefore  highly  expedient.  Low  diet  is  enjoined  ;  and  if 
this,  with  action  on  the  bowels,  be  not  quite  equal  to  allay  the  inflam- 
matory fever,  which  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  developed,  aconite  or 
antimony  may  be  also  exhibited.  Thus,  in  a  day  or  two,  a  cleansing  of 
the  sore  is  obtained ;  that  is,  the  slough,  having  become  completed, 
separates  by  ulceration ;  vascular  action  subsides  from  the  suppurative 
and  ulcerative  grades ;  and  remains  in  a  more  subdued  but  yet  exalted 
form,  favourable  to  plastic  effort.  Consequently,  on  detachment  of  the 
slough,  a  healthy  surface  is  usually  found  beneath ;  demanding  the  mode 
of  treatment  suitable  to  the  first  class  of  sore. 

When  the  sore  is  presented  in  the  simply  indolent  state,  two  modes 
of  treatment  are  in  our  option.  First,  we  may  imitate  the  process 
whereby  Nature  rids  the  part  of  its  incubus ;  by  induction  of  the  in- 
flammatory process.  This  may  only  induce  ulceration  of  the  previously 
callous  surface ;  giving  the  granulating  action,  on  subsidence  of  the 
inflammatory.  Or,  by  going  a  step  further,  it  may  more  closely  inu- 
tate  Nature ;  converting  all  the  parts  which  evince  indolent  character 
into  a  slough,  and  leaving  the  reparative  action  to  follow  on  that 
slough's  separation.  For  this  purpose,  a  blister  is  probably  the  most 
convenient  stimulus.  Usually,  it  is  applied  so  as  to  produce  the  major 
effect ;  and,  after  the  requisite  amount  of  inflammation  has  been  in- 
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duced,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  already  advised  under  similar 
circumstances  of  spontaneous  orinn. 

The  only  objection  to  this  mode  of  treatment  is,  that  it  is  painful ; 
and  brings  some  hazard  of  inducing  more  action,  as  regards  both  extent 
and  intensity,  than  is  at  all  desirable.  For,  be  it  remembered,  both 
part  and  system  are  usually  in  such  a  state,  as  to  be  both  prone  to 
assumption  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  unfavourable  to  its  control. 
We  may  seldom  fail  thus  to  change  the  character  of  the  sore ;  but  occa- 
sionally— perhaps  not  unfrequently — it  may  be  at  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing a  vrorse  disease,  erysipelas.  Besides,  even  supposing  that  such 
accident  do  not  ensue,  undoubtedly  the  first  effect  is  to  enlarge  the  raw 
surface  ;  it  is  a  larger,  though  a  better  sore  that  we  obtain ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  ere  that  wide  space  can  be  brought  entirely  to 
close,  it  may  have  degenerated,  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, into  the  weak,  or  perhaps  once  more  into  the  indolent  form.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  as  a  general  practice,  the  other  mode  of  treatment 
seems  preferable. 

Second, — By  continued  pressure  the  surrounding  elevation  is  undone, 
and  the  villous  surface  changed  into  a  granulating  sore.  The  first  part 
of  the  manipulations  is,  to  support  the  whole  limb,  below  the  ulcerated 
point,  by  moderate  and  uniform  bandaging.  If  this  be  neglected,  con- 
gestion must  ensue ;  and  more  serious  consequences  are  not  unlikely  to 
follow  thereon.  Then  a  strip  of  common  adhesive  plaster,  about  one 
inch  in  breadth,  is  applied  with  tolerable  tightness  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  sore  ;  crossing  the  ends  over  this,  the  centre  of  the  strip  having 
been  applied  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  limb.  Plaster  after  plaster  is 
thus  adjusted,  until  we  have  invested  not  only  the  whole  ulcerated 
surface,  but  also  a  little  of  the  unbroken  skin  both  above  and  below. 
And  when  the  sore  is  large  and  its  discharge  profuse,  a  slit  may  be 
made  in  each  strap,  where  it 

crosses  over  the  ulcer,  in  order  Fig.  40. 

to  prevent  purulent  accumula- 
tion. The  bandaging,  which 
had  stopped  to  permit  applica- 
tion of  the  plaster,  is  then 
continued ;  covering  the  whole 
limb,  from  the  very  distal  ex- 
tremity, to  about  a  hand- 
breadth  above  the  seat  of 
ulcer.  The  limb  is  then  placed 
in  an  elevated  position ;  and, 
for  some  hours,  this,  as  well  as 
the  general  recumbent  posture, 
are  very  strictly  maintained. 
A  feeling  of  constriction,  some- 
times amounting  to  actual 
Eain,  is  usually  complained  of; 
at  seldom  lasts  long;  and 
still  more  rarely  does  it,  by  persistence,  render  an  undoing  of  the 

Fig.  40.  Strapping  of  the  indolent  ulcer  shown. 
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dressing  necessary.     It  is  met  by  rest,  and  elevation  of  the  part;  or 
should  these  fail,  affusion  of  cold  water  will  suffice  to  restore  comfort. 

After  two  days — not  earlier,  unless  symptoms  of  inordinate  vascular 
action  have  manifested  themselves — the  bandage  is  undone.  A  grooved 
director  is  insinuated  beneath  the  plaster,  at  the  point  opposite  to  the 
ulcer ;  and  on  this  the  strap  is  cut.  The  dressing  is  then  gently  re- 
moved ;  and  according  to  the  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the 
sore,  is  the  same  dressing  repeated,  or  another  substituted  more  suited 
to  the  characters  which  the  sore  now  presents.  Often,  after  but  two 
dressings  by  strap,  the  ulcer  is  found  to  have  parted  with  all  indolent 
character,  and  to  have  assumed  that  of  the  healing  sore. 

By  the  continued  pressure  on  the  callous  margins,  absorption  is  insti- 
tuted there — partly  interstitial,  partly  continuous ;  and  thus  they  are 
gradually  brought  down  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  level.  By  the 
same  agent,  acting  on  the  villous  surface,  this  is  broken  up  by  disinte- 
gration. For,  pressure  which  only  causes  absorption,  in  an  unbroken 
part,  is  equal  to  the  induction  of  ulceration  in  that  which  is  deprived  of 
integumental  protection.  By  and  by,  this  destructive  action  ceases ; 
the  part  becoming  habituated  to  the  stimulus,  which  is  gradually  dimi- 
nished by  a  yielding  of  the  dressing.  Granulation  succeeds ;  and  thus, 
the  raw  surface  mounting  up,  while  the  surrounding  integument  is  de- 
scending, an  equal  level  requisite  for  cicatrization  is  gradually  ap- 
proached. 

The  stimulus  continues  to  act  on  both  the  skin  and  sore ;  causing 
absorption  in  the  one,  and  maintaining  vigour  of  vascular  action  in  the 
other.  As  formerly  explained  (p.  129),  pressure  in  a  slight  dose,  ex- 
cites absorption  chiefly ;  in  a  greater,  it  arouses  vascular  action  of  a 
sthenic  kind,  short  of  true  inflammation;  while  a  still  larger  dose 
reaches  the  true  inflammatory  acme,  bringing  suppuration  and  ulcera- 
tion. Here  the  same  dose  is  applied  to  both  margins  and  sore;  but  the 
latter  is  less  tolerant  than  the  former  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  latter  the 
same  pressure  is  practically  equal  to  a  higher  dose,  than  that  which  is 
operating  on  the  margin.  Hence  we  have  only  absorption,  in  the  one ; 
and,  in  the  other,  vascular  excitement  of  a  sthenic  type. 

Besides,  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  circular  band  is  to  draw  to- 
gether the  sound  parts  on  the  sore ;  and  thus  greatly  to  favour  not  the 
least  important  portion  of  the  cicatrizing  process — namely,  centripetal 
movement  of  the  original  tissues  (p.  199). 

Sometimes,  when  the  edges  are  very  high,  and  the  sore  deep  and 
small,  the  plaster  reaches  only  the  margins  at  first ;  the  raw  surface 
escaping  by  their  interposition.  A  certain  amount  of  salutary  stimulaa 
is  nevertheless  conveyed  to  the  latter  ;  and,  on  subsidence  of  the  skin, 
pressure  comes  to  act  on  both  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  very  apparent — in  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  raw 
surface — that  the  amount  of  pressure  must  be  carefully  regulated.  At 
first  tolerably  severe,  to  induce  absorption  and  disintegration ;  after- 
wards more  moderate,  lest  vascular  action  be  overdone,  and  reparative 
effort  on  the  raw  surface  be  opposed  rather  than  advanced.  Much  in 
the  same  way  as  we  found  it  advisable  to  regulate  pressure,  and  gradu- 
ally diminish  its  amount,  in  the  treatment  of  sinus  (p.  219).     At  first 
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we  want  change  of  structure,  and  an  aroused  action;  afterwards  a 
maintenance  of  action,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  progressive  repair. 

The  dangers  plainly  are  overaction,  and  strangulation  of  the  limb ; 
even  although  the  latter  be  provided  against,  by  previous  careful  ban- 
daging. Both  may  be  prevented  by  a  very  simple  proceeding ;  making 
a  section  of  the  mass  of  plaster,  after  it  has  firmed  on  the  part,  on  a 
grooved  director  introduced  at  the  point  opposite  to  the  sore.  This  is 
sufficient  to  relieve  constriction,  and  to  moderate  pressure ;  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  latter  are  not  foregone,  while  danger  is  obviated ; 
and  besides,  resilience  of  the  plaster,  to  the  opposite  point  from  that 
which  is  cut,  plainly  augments,  and  that  not  inconsiderably,  the  impor- 
tant centripetal  action  of  the  integument  and  areolar  tissue  around  the 
sore.  This  modification,  therefore,  apparently  of  a  trifling  and  perhaps 
detracting  nature,  may  be  in  truth  an  important  and  corroborating 
addition  to  the  manipulation ;  not  always  necessary ;  but  very  useful  in 
those  cases,  in  which  intolerance  of  the  ordinary  pressure  may  in  some 
degree  exist.  The  strap,  having  been  firmly  applied,  is  allowed  a  few 
minutes  to  consolidate,  and  tightly  to  embrace  the  limb ;  and  then  the 
section  is  made. 

Another  advantage  of  this  second  mode  of  treatment  is,  that  although 
more  progress  is  liKely  to  be  made  in  the  recumbent  posture,  yet  it  is 
not  essential  that  this  should  be  uniformly  maintained.  For  a  few 
hours  after  adjustment  of  the  dressing,  rest  is  indispensable ;  but  after- 
wards the  erect  posture  may  be  resumed,  and  wonted  avocations  there- 
with— a  point  often  of  much  consequence  to  the  patient.  Such  re- 
sumption may  delay  the  cure,  but  will  not  prevent  it. 

Sometimes  this  mode  of  dressing  may  be  continued ;  on  almost  each 
occasion  less  tightly  applied.  But,  as  already  stated,  the  character  of 
the  sore  often  changes  so  decidedly  for  the  better,  after  one  or  two 
applications,  as  to  call  for  corresponding  change  of  treatment  to  the 
simple  dressing  as  for  the  simple  and  healthy  sore. 

Lately,  it  has  been  proposed  to  cover  the  whole  limb,  from  the 
distal  extremity  to  beyond  the  ulcer,  by  plaster;  either  the  common 
adhesive  kind,  or  thicker,  and  spread  on  leather.  To  this  there  seems 
to  be  no  valid  objection ;  save  on  the  score  of  expense  and  trouble. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  ordinary  use  of  strap  and 
bandaging  will  fulfil  precisely  the  same  ends,  if  carefully  and  properly 
applied. 

Throughout  the  core,  the  system  is  duly  attended  to.     The  diet  is 

5 onerous ;  and  it  may  be  that  tonics,  and  even  stimuli,  become  expe- 
ient.  For,  little  good  can  be  expected  to  follow  the  most  skilful  treat- 
ment of  the  part,  unless  the  general  frame  bo  provided  with  sufficient 
power  to  maintain  reparative  action.  Among  other  internal  stimuli, 
turpentine  has  been  found  very  useful.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
small  doses  of  opium — half  a  grain  night  and  morning — are  of  service, 
in  maintaining  energy  of  the  capillary  circulation,  more  especially 
when  the  patient  is  advanced  in  years. 

After  cicatrisation,  local  support,  by  bandaging  or  an  elastic  stocking, 
if  not  to  be  omitted ;  otherwise  relapse  is  but  too  probable.    A  small 
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circular  aperture  appears  near  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix,  as  if  made  by 
a  pin's  point ;  this  rapidly  enlarges ;  and  the  aore  may  assume  the  cha- 
racters either  agun  of  the  indolent,  or  of  some  other  variety. 

6.   The  IrritahU  Sort. 
This  is  an  example  of  Irritation  snpervening  on  the  products  of  In- 
flammation ;  usually  of  secondary  occurrence ;  and  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, of  malapraxis,  or  of  a  depraved  state  of  system.     The  sore  is 
almost  invariably  superficial ;   not  penetrating  more  deeply  than  the 
true  skin.     In  fact,  this  texture  may  be  said  to  be  the  peculiar  site  of 
this  class  of  ulcer ;  and  the  circumstance  may  in 
Fig.  41.  part  account  for  the  great  sensibility  of  the  sore. 

The  surface  is  unequal;  deeper  at  some  points 
f  ^    ^^^"  others.    It  is  void  of  granulation ;  and  either 

;  ^    of  an  angry,  dark-red,  fleshy  hue,  or  covered  with 

jV     a  grayish  film  of  tenacious  aplastic  fibrin.    Some- 

f^B  times  this  covering  only  partially  invests  the  snr- 
■' i^^^^^^B  face;  which  then  shows  both  the  red  and  gray 
i^^^^^^B  appearances.  The  edges  are  thin,  serrated,  and 
^^^^^^H  everted ;  of  a  red,  angry  colour ;  and  sometimes, 
'  ^^Mh  studded  with  brightly  florid  points,  as  if  of  arte- 
1  -'-J^'^W^B  ^\g\  blood.  The  surrounding  akin  is  slightly 
)  ^         swollen,  and  also  of  a  dull-red  colour ;  being  in  a 

^  state  of  passive  congestion ;  or,  perhaps  rather, 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  chronic  inflammatory 
process.  Discharge  is  thin,  acrid,  bloody ;  often  mingled  with  solid 
matter — either  recently  exuded,  or  the  result  of  disintegration  in  the 
primary  textures.  Pain  is  constant;  always  considerable,  often  ex- 
cessive. The  slightest  interference  with  the  acutely-sensible  surface  ia 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  intense  burning,  and  by  a  copious  flow  of  blood, 
usually  of  a  dark  grumous  character;  as  if  the  injury  were  reseated, 
instead  of  being  merely  acknowledged,  as  in  the  healthy  sore.  Gene- 
rally, an  irritable  state  of  system  precedes  and  accompaoies  this  state 
of  the  part ;  and,  even  wheu  no  such  predisposition  exists,  that  morbid 
condition  of  system  is  almost  certain  to  occur — an  example  of  constitu- 
tional induced  by  local  irritation.  Along  with  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  the  constitutional  form — more  especially  restlessness,  want  of  sleep, 
loss  of  appetite,  emaciation,  and  general  disorder  of  secretion — there  is 
often  a  remarkable  peevishness  of  temper  unhappily  combined. 

This  kind  of  sore  is  liable  to  occur  anywhere,  on  the  surface ;  more 
especially  if  it  follow  on  eruption,  as  it  very  frequently  does.  But  its 
most  common  locality  is  on  the  lower  limbs ;  on  the  shin,  and  near  or 
over  the  ankle.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  pass  into  the  next  class  of  ulcer ; 
an  example  of  what  is  not  unfrequent — Irritation  inducing  inflam- 
mation. 

Treatment. — This  ia  partly  and  often  mainly,  constituUonal.  The  pre- 
disposing, if  not  the  exciting  cause,  is  in  many  cases  found  in  the  system ; 
and  must  be  opposed  by  the  suitable  remedies.     With  thii^  view,  the 

Fig.  41.  Ttie  in-iuble  nicer ;  darltj  ftlmoat  puaing into  th«  Phsf sdKaie. 
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primae  viae  and  general  secretion  will  especially  claim  our  attentive 
regard.  In  other  respects,  the  treatment  suitable  to  constitutional  irri- 
tation is  maintained,  along  with  local  management.  This  latter  consists 
in  rest,  elevation,  and  relaxation  of  the  part ;  and  such  applications  as 
we  formerly  saw  to  be  most  advisable  in  cases  of  irritation  (p.  91).  Of 
these,  none  are  so  generally  useful  as  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  applied 
lightly  to  the  raw  surface ;  but  with  some  intensity  to  the  margins,  so 
as  to  produce  a  slightly  escharotic  effect  there,  and  bring  them  into  a 
form  more  suitable  for  the  commencement  of  cicatrization ;  and  pencilled, 
still  lightly,  over  the  surrounding  skin,  where  swollen  and  discoloured — 
so  as  merely  to  blacken  this,  and  obtain  the  sedative  and  purely  anti- 
phlogistic effect  (p.  178).  A  temporary  increase  of  pain  usually  follows, 
in  the  sore ;  but  soon  passes  away,  on  the  application  of  a  soft  light 
poultice,  or  hot  water-dressing.  And  this  epithem  is  continued  until 
re-application  of  the  nitrate ;  which  may  be  daily^  or  only  on  each  alter- 
nate day,  according  to  the  effect  produced. 

Under  this  treatment  amendment  is  often  rapid  and  satisfactory ;  pain 
diminishing  and  soon  ceasing  to  be  inordinate ;  the  margins  losing  their 
irritable  characteristics ;  and  the  raw  surface  beginning  to  be  studded 
with  healthy  granulations.  Then,  ordinary  simple  treatment  is  assumed 
(p.  230).  But  success  is  not  invariable.  Fain  may  be  permanently 
increased  by  the  application ;  and  the  sore  either  becomes  more  and 
more  irritable,  or  threatens  to  pass  into  the  inflamed.  In  such  circum- 
stances, more  simply  sedative  means  must  be  applied  to  the  sore ;  pen- 
cilling by  nitrate  of  silver  being  still  continued,  however,  to  the  sur- 
rounding integument.  An  aqueous  solution  of  opium  may  be  used,  five 
grains  to  the  ounce ;  or  conium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  or  aconite,  cautiously ;  and  sometimes  good  effects  are  produced 
by  a  weak  nitric-acid  lotion — ^from  two  to  five  drops  to  the  ounce  of 
distilled  water. 

When  the  sore  is  secondary  to  cutaneous  eruption,  a  weak  solution  of 
arsenic  is  often  very  beneficial ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  well  to  combine 
the  internal  with  the  local  use  of  this  remedy.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
neither  arsenic  nor  nitric  acid  are  suitable  as  early  applications  to  this 
kind  of  sore.  They  are  apt  to  stimulate  instead  of  soothe ;  and  pro- 
bably should  rather  be  employed  as  alteratives,  after  the  characters  of 
the  sore  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  previous  use  of  more  ap- 
propriate, because  more  truly  sedative,  remedies.  If  even  these  fail  to 
relieve,  benefit  will  sometimes  follow  continued  exposure  of  the  part  to 
the  steam  of  hot  water ;  of  as  high  a  temperature  as  can  be  conveniently 
borne. 

Should  light  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  fail  to  remove  con- 
gestion from  the  surrounding  skin,  leeches  or  punctures  may  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  be  required. 

On  the  whole,  as  already  stated,  the  most  trustworthy  and  generally 
applicable  local  remedy  is  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Used  not  oftener  than 
daily ;  and,  usually,  but  once  in  the  forty-eight  hours.  Applied  with 
great  lightness,  to  the  raw  surface  and  surrounding  skin  ;  so  as  only  to 
produce  its  slightest  effect — the  very  opposite  of  escharotic — sedative, 
anodyne,  and  protective,  by  the  formation  of  an  investing  pellicle  on 
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the  sore.  Pressed  firmly  only  on  the  margins  ;  and  they  too  but  ten- 
derly dealt  with,  so  soon  as  they  have  undergone  a  favourable  change. 
But,  whatever  be  the  local  management,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  an  indispensable,  and  often  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment,  consists  in  remedies  directed  to  the  system.  If  this  be 
neglected,  no  local  application  will  be  of  any  permanent  avail.  The 
ulcer  in  most  cases  has  sprung  from,  and  is  maintained  by,  an  evil  state 
of  constitution ;  and  only  by  eradication  of  that  origin  and  maintenance, 
can  it  be  removed. 

7.   The  Inflamed  Sore, 

This  presents  the  ordinary  characters  of  advancing  ulceration,  with 
accompanying  inflammatory  action ;  and,  as  can  be  readily  understood, 
is  the  most  common  original  form  of  ulcer.  Very  often,  however,  it  is 
of  secondary  occurrence ;  for,  over-stimulation  is  not  unlikely  to  happen 
in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  a  healthy,  or  even  of  a  sluggish  kind.  The 
raw  surface  is  gradually  disintegrating;  and,  instead  of  contracting, 
steadily  enlarges ;  showing  no  granulations,  but  a  soft,  raw,  J)nlpy  sub- 
stance ;  and  emitting  a  profuse  ill-formed  pus,  mingled  with  the  ulcera- 
tive dSbris,  The  margins  are  swollen,  red,  hot,  tense,  and  painful ;  and 
so  is  the  surrounding  integument.  The  erect  posture  and  motion  in- 
crease the  pain ;  the  system  is  more  or  less  involved,  in  febrile  distur- 
bance of  the  inflammatory  type ;  and  the  primes  vise  are  usually  de- 
tected in  marked  disorder.  Not  unfrequently,  the  action  running  high, 
while  local  power  is  weak,  sloughing  takes  place,  more  or  less  exten- 
sively ;  as  already  noticed  in  regard  to  inflammation  supervening  on  the 
Indolent  variety  of  sore  (p.  240). 

Treatment  consists  in  moderate  antiphlogistics.  Rest,  relaxation, 
elevated  position,  fomentation,  poultice,  hot  water-dressing,  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  purgatives,  aconite,  or  antimonials.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  blood  locally ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  leeches  or 
punctures.  The  former  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  sore  itself,  with 
good  effect.  And  this  practice  may  also,  occasionally,  prove  beneficial 
in  the  irritable  sore ;  when  following  the  inflamed,  and  surrounded  by 
considerable  and  somewhat  active  congestion.  Punctures  are  preferable, 
however,  in  the  integument.  For  leeches  there  are  apt,  by  their  own 
irritation,  to  induce  spreading  of  the  inflammatory  process,  of  an  erysi- 
pelatous kind ;  or  the  bites  may  themselves  assume  ulcerative  action, 
and  so  extend  the  original  disease  (p.  166).  Let  not  antiphlogistics, 
however,  even  when  moderate,  be  continued  one  moment  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary;  otherwise  degeneration  into  the  weak  sore  is 
speedy  and  certain.  Let  it  be  always  remembered,  that  a  part  once 
truly  inflamed,  is  ever  after  defective  in  vital  power. 

8.    The  Slout/hing  Sore, 

This  differs  from  the  sloughing  state  which  not  unfrequently  afiects 
the  simply  inflamed  sore,  in  being  not  casual  and  temporary,  but  an  in- 
herent characteristic  of  the  disease.  It  usually  begins  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  slough ;  and  continues  to  enlarge,  by  repetition  of  the  same 
process ;  the  result  of  local  vascular  excitement,  occurring  not  only  in 
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a  part,  but  in  a  eystem  of  diminished  power.  Such  action  is  id  itself 
not  great,  and  in  a  sonnd  texture  would  probably  lead  to  no  higher 
result  than  eimplc  exudation ;  but,  in  a  worn  frame  and  weak  part,  vital 
power  is  almost  instantly  overborne ;  and  almost  the  first  indication  of 
the  action's  presence  is  supersedence  of  vital  by  chemical  change. 
Thus  the  inflammatory  process  instituted  in  the  sexual  organs  of  ill- 
clothed,  ill-fed,  intemperate,  abandoned  prostitutes,  living  in  the  densest 
and  filthiest  parts  of  dense  and  filthy  cities,  is  very  apt  to  produce  this 
kind  of  sore.  Here  local  and  general  debility  exists,  before  applica- 
tion of  the  exciting  cause.  But  the  relation  may  be  reversed.  The 
cause  may  be  capable  of  exerting  such  a  depressing  influence  on  both 
system  and  part,  rapidly,  that  the  inflammatory  process  which  it  ex- 
cites very  speedily  terminates  in  gangrene  ;  as  happens  in  inoculation 
of  certain  poisons — that  of  venomous  snakes,  for  example,  or  of  dis-' 
cased  animals. 

Or  the  inflammatory  process  may  itself  induce  a  change  in  the  part 
affected ;  inimical  to  power,  and  favourable  to  predomi- 
nance of  action.     Thus,  a  sore  on  the  penis  may  be  of  a        f'S-  ^2- 
simply  acute    nature ;   paraphymosis    ensues,   in    conse- 
quenceof  the  surrrounding  inflammatory  swelling;  change 
of  relative  position   is   neglected ;    consolidation   takes 
place ;  and  then  attempts  at  reduction  arc  unsuccessful. 
The  constriction  is  neither  so  great  nor  so  complete,  as  i 
to  produce  sphacelus  of  the  whole  glans  ;  but  It  is  suffi-  I 
cient  to  establish  slough  after  slough  on  the  breach  of  I 
surface.   And  this  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  termed  ' 
the  secondary  sloughing  sore;  not  commencing  with  a 
slough  ;    but  an  ulcer,  passing  into  that  condition,  and 
remaining  so  degenerated. 

The  originating  slough  is  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  moist ;  accord- 
ing to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  destructive  process  has  advanced. 
Usually,  great  humidity  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  sore.  When  drr,  the  eano  may  be  termed  a  chronic  form  of  the 
disease ;  by  fur  the  least  frequent  in  occurrence.  Sometimes,  after  a 
dry  commencement  has  been  made,  rapid  transition  takes  place  into 
the  humid  form,  accompanied  with  great  pain ;  the  discharge  com- 
mencing when  the  first  slough  begins  to  separate,  and  soon  becoming 
profuse.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  state  of  system,  there 
IS  soon  much  ci institutional  irritation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  prima: 
viie — by  loaded  tongue,  fostid  breath,  &e. — generally  indicate  very  pro- 
minent disorder.  Not  unfrequcntly — as  in  the  malignant  pustule — a 
vesicular  or  pustular  condition  of  the  surface  briefly  precedes  actual 
death  of  the  part. 

A  superficial  slough  haviog  fairly  formed,  it  begins  to  be  detached. 
Its  cilgi's  loosen,  and  expose  the  subjacent  parts ;  but  these,  instead  of 
showing  the  re<I,  fleshy  granulations  of  repair,  or  even  the  angry  aspect 
of  advancing  ulceration,  disclose  but  a  new  formation  of  slough,  Boft 
and   tawny.      And   thus   gangrene   upon   gangrene  may  succeed— in 

f.  u  sffMllng  the  penis.     The  prepne*  ainioit  goae;  the 
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Btrata,  as  it  were — imtil  the  part  has  been  frightfully  mutilated,  and 
the  ajstem  brought  into  most  alarming  disorder.  The  surface  u 
generallj  of  an  ashy  hue;  sometimes  inflated  by  extricated  gaees; 
sometimes  darkened  by  commixture  with  a  grnmous,  bloody  semm. 
The  discharge  is  tliin,  foetid,  sanious ;  usually  very  profuse,  giving  the 
characteristic  humidity ;  and  mingled  with  putrid  solids,  partially  dis- 
solved. Not  ucfrequcntly,  hemorrhage  takes  place ;  profuse ;  arterial 
or  venous,  more  frequently  the  former ;  the  sloughing,  unpreceded  by 
interstitial  and  plastic  deposit,  having  opened  a  vessel  of  considerable 
size  and  activity.  The  result  of  this  bleeding  is  sometimes  beneficial; 
sometimes  highly  hazardous.  The  former,  if  it  affect  only  the  part; 
critically  resolving  the  action.  The  latter,  if  it  affect  not  only  the 
part  but  the  system ;  depressing  still  further  the  powers  of  life,  which 
are  already  too  low.  Fatal  results,  from  this  cause,  have  not  been  un- 
frequent. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  form  of  malady  is  conta- 
gious ;  that  the  secretion  from  a  sore  of  this  kind,  applied  to  a  healthy 
ulcer,  or  perhaps  even  to  an  unbroken  portion  of  skin,  may  induce  a 
state  similar  to  the  original. 

9.    The  FhagedaiMC  Sore. 
This  is  a  spreading  ulcer ;  destruction  advancing  more  determinedly 
than  in  simple  ulceration,  however  acute ;  but  still  by  molecules ;  not 
by  masses,  as  in  sloughing.      It  results  from  a  somewhat  similar  con- 

i 'unction  of  circumstances  with  the  preceding;  local  action  exceeding 
ocal  power,  and  usually  attended  with  debility  as  well  as  irritability  of 
the  system.     Two  forma  occur ;  the  acute  and  chronic. 

The  acute  is  usually  a  sore  of  irregular  form ;  with  margins  abrupt 
and  somewhat  ragged.  And  these,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tegument to  some  distance  around,  are  red  and  slightly 
swollen ;  being  affected  by  a  minor  amount  of  acute  in- 
fiammatory  action.  There  is  a  sensation  of  sharp, 
burning  heat  in  the  part.  The  raw  surface  ia  of  a 
brownish  hue,  totally  void  of  anything  like  granulv 
tioua,  of  uneven  depth,  and  in  many  places  presenting 
the  appearance  as  if  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  a  small 
animal.  The  system  suffers  severely ;  and  the  form 
of  its  disorder  is  that  of  constitutional  irritation 
(p  91). 
The  chronic  variety  is  less  painful,  less  inSamed,  less  rapid,  darker 
in  hue,  with  the  gnawed  appearance  usually  more  distinct ;  commonly 
surrounded  by  considerable  induration,  and  often  spreading  at  one 
aspect,  while  slowly  cicatrizing  at  the  opposite.  If  several  sores  exist, 
all  usually  extend  in  the  same  direction.  Withal,  the  coustitntional 
disturbance  is  less  severe. 

10.    The  Slou'jhinii-Phagrdama. 

The  acute  phagedienic  sore  seldom  persists  in  a  distinct  form.     Much 

more   frequently,   it   is   associated   with   the  sloughing;   constituting 

Fig.  J3.  Acntc  phag;edicna,  burrowing  beneath  tbe  intcgnmenta  of  the  ptnb, — Aeltm, 
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SlougJiing-Phagedcena.  Commencement  may  be  made  by  either.  If 
phagedsena  have  preceded,  the  sore  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  with 
margins  less  distinct,  temporary  diminution  of  discharge,  and  perhaps 
a  lull  in  the  pain.  A  thin  slough  forms.  This  begins  to  separate; 
discharge  again  becomes  profuse ;  and,  on  separation  having  somewhat 
advanced,  either  a  second  slough  is  seen  being  formed,  or  the  part  is 
found  yielding  before  reacccssion  of  phagedsena.  Sometimes,  the  alter- 
nation of  slough  and  ulcer  is  tolerably  regular ;  in  other  cases,  one  or 
other  form  of  destruction  may  have  the  predominance. 

Constitutional  disturbance  is  at  least  equally  severe,  as  in  either  the 
sloughing  sore  or  acute  phagedaena,  uncombined.  Indeed,  very  fre- 
quently both  part  and  system  suffer  more  in  the  combined  form,  than  in 
either  singly.  The  combined  is  less  frequently  original,  than  either  of 
the  separate  forms. 

Familiar  examples  of  the  sloughing  ulcer  are — the  Malignant  pustule, 
and  the  sloughing  sore  of  the  penis ;  of  the  phagedaenic,  lupus  of  the 
face,  and  the  phagedaenic  form  of  venereal  disease ;  of  the  sloughing- 
phagedacna.  Hospital  gangrene  or  sore,  and  Cancrum  oris.  In  all  these 
varieties,  but  more  especially  the  last,  discharge  is  remarkably  foetid, 
as  well  as  profuse.  And  the  foetor  is  so  strikingly  peculiar  as  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  disease  ;  poisoning 
thoroughly  the  atmosphere  of  even  a  large  apartment,  and  felt  oppres- 
sive at  a  considerable  distance. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  these  three  classes,  being  in  most 
respects  identical,  has  been  reserved  till  now.  It  is  both  constitutional 
and  local.  The  primse  vise  almost  invariably  showing  signs  of  oppres- 
sion, a  purgative,  not  over  active,  is  exhibited.  And  some  antimonial 
may  be  at  the  same  time  given  ;  should  there  seem  any  effort  towards 
a  sthenic  form,  in  the  constitutional  disorder.  If  there  be,  it  will  only 
be  at  the  commencement ;  for  very  soon  Irritation  is  the  decided  type. 
When  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  the  patient  looks  lightened  by 
the  evacuation,  then  the  treatment  peculiar  to  constitutional  irritation 
should  come  into  play.  And  the  best  medicine,  in  my  experience, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  Dover's  powder ;  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  or 
thereabout,  given  three  times  a  day.  It  relieves  the  secretions,  assuages 
local  pain  and  general  irritation,  brings  down  the  pulse,  gives  sleep,  and 
obviouslv  exerts  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  local  disease.  And 
should  this,  by  its  persistence,  demand  repetition  of  painful  remedies,  it 
IS  well  to  give  an  additional  dose  of  the  powder  at  each  such  repetition ; 
to  allay  pain,  and  prevent  general  irritation  from  being  reinduced.  At- 
mospheric influence  should  also  be  attended  to.  In  many  cases — more 
especiully  when  this  form  of  sore  is  of  secondary  accession — this  would 
seom  to  be  the  predisposing,  if  not  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 
And  whenever  circumstances  give  rise  to  such  suspicion,  the  patient 
ought  of  course  to  be  carefully  excluded,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
operation  of  such  untoward  agency.  The  diet  should  be  good,  yet  non- 
stimulant  ;  in  the  first  instance,  at  all  events,  restriction  to  the  farinacea 
will  be  expedient. 

As  to  local  management,  surgeons  are  not  quite  agreed.  One  party 
advocate  the  most  lenient  measures — poulticing,  rest,  and  expectancy ; 
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while  another  are  in  favour  of  severe  and  active  remedies — escharotics 
— at  the  outset ;  in  order  to  cut  short  the  disease,  and — along  with 
suitable  constitutional  treatment — to  change  the  character  of  the  sore 
into  the  healing  type.  Among  the  latter  I  would  have  myself  enrolled ; 
and  simply  because  my  experience  of  both  gives,  to  my  perception,  a 
decided  superiority  to  the  energetic  over  the  expectant  system.  One 
reason  why  some  have  lost  faith  in  active  remedies,  I  believe  to  be,  that 
these  have  not  been  efficiently  applied.  Great  humidity  has  been 
already  stated  to  be  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  such 
sores.  An  escharotic,  applied  to  the  parts  unprepared,  proves  almost 
inert ;  for  it  is  dissolved  by  the  fluids,  and  passes  off  after  having  but 
grazed  the  solids.  The  first,  and  a  most  essential,  part  of  the  manipu- 
lation is,  to  dry  the  surface  and  parts  around  thoroughly ;  by  tow  or 
lint,  gently  yet  firmly  applied.  At  the  same  time,  loose  sloughs  are 
taken  away,  and  the  thickness  of  adherent  dead  parts  is  diminished,  by 
scissors.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  is  the  sore  prepared  to  be  duly  affected 
by  escharotics. 

Of  these,  two  are  most  in  Javour ;  nitric  acid,  undiluted ;  and  an  acid 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  peroxide  of  mercury.  The  former  seems  the 
more  adapted  for  general  use ;  and  is  certainly  preferable  for  the  first 
application ;  being  equally  effectual  in  forming  an  immediate  and  suffi- 
cient eschar,  and  followed  by  considerably  less  protracted  pain.  A  flat 
piece  of  wood,  or  a  director  wrapped  round  at  the  extremity  with  lint, 
is  soaked  in  the  acid ;  and  then  pressed  firmly  on  every  part  of  the 
affected  surface,  as  well  as  on  the  yet  living  margins.  And  the  applica- 
tion is  continued  until  all  has  been  converted  into  eschar ;  protecting 
the  surrounding  integument,  by  carefully  wiping  up  the  fluid  product. 
Or  the  acid  may  be  applied  in  the  solid  form.  When  highly  concen- 
trated, and  gradually  dropped  upon  lint  placed  on  an  earthen  vessel,  a 
gelatinous  paste  results;  and  this  exerts  an  escharotic  effect  on  the 
parts  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  proportioned  in  degree  to  the 
time  of  its  application.^  The  part  is  then  covered  by  a  soft,  warm 
poultice ;  and  this  application  is  continued  until  the  eschar  begins  to 
separate,  when  it  may  be  conveniently  superseded  by  warm  water- 
dressing.  Not  unfrequently,  this  may  be  advantageously  medicated  by 
solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  lime  or  soda ;  as  correctives  of  foetor,  and 
detergents. 

So  soon  as  detachment  has  begun,  a  careful  and  anxious  examination 
is  made  of  the  subjacent  part ;  more  especially  at  the  very  margin ;  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  sloughing  action  has  been  arrested  or 
not.  If  it  has,  a  healthy  surface  will  be  found,  either  simply  ulcerating, 
or  already  showing  signs  of  repair  by  granulation ;  and  simple  water- 
dressing  is  continued.  If  it  has  not,  the  ash-coloured  slough  will  be 
found  again  forming ;  or  rapid  destruction  is  seen  advancing,  in  the 
phagedsenic  form.  And  then  the  escharotic  must  be  at  once  and  freely 
repeated ;  directing  its  operation  chiefly  to  the  margins,  as  there  the 
chief  tendency  to  extension  of  the  evil  would  seem  to  reside.  If  need  be, 
such  repetition  is  continued,  until  the  destructive  action  has  been  finally 
and  fully  controlled. 

»  Lancet,  1370,  p.  678. 
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In  the  reapplications,  nitric  acid  may  be  well  superseded  by  the 
nitrate  of  mercary ;  not  as  a  more  efficient  escharotic,  but  as  a  more 
successful  alterative  of  the  sore.  It  is  liable  to  but  one  objection, 
namely,  that  a  burning  pain  is  not  unlikely  to  continue  for  several 
hours.  This  is  in  part,  obviated,  however,  by  simultaneous  exhibition 
of  the  internal  sedative  and  anodyne,  as  formerly  advised  (p.  249); 
or  chloroform  may  be  used,  as  a  more  thorough  anaesthetic.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  ptyalism  has  inconveniently  followed  such  use  of  this 
escharotic ;  but  the  examples  in  proof  seem  very  doubtful.  The  sore, 
in  all  probability,  is  too  acutely  inflamed,  to  admit  of  much  systemic 
influence  by  absorption  (p.  113). 

Whatever  caustic  is  used,  in  no  instance  should  preparatory  drying 
of  the  part  be  omitted ;  it  is  as  necessary  in  the  last  application,  as  in 
the  first.  Be  it  likewise  remembered,  that  this  class  of  sore  is  com- 
municable by  contagion ;  that,  consequently,  much  personal  cleanliness 
is  demanded  towards  each  patient ;  and  that,  in  hospital  practice,  all 
community  of  dressings,  and  every  other  circumstance  likely  to  effect 
conveyance  of  the  contagious  matter,  must  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

On  arrest,  even  partial,  of  the  sloughing  and  phagedaenic  processes, 
by  local  treatment,  the  constitutional  symptoms  undergo  a  marked 
improvement.  For,  the  effect  of  the  escharotic  is  not  merely  to  con- 
vert both  dead  and  dying  parts  at  once  into  an  eschar ;  but  also,  to 
oppose  constitutional  contamination  from  absorption  of  deleterious  mat- 
ter, both  fluid  and  gaseous.  A  soft,  pulpy,  semifluid  mass,  is  changed 
into  one  which  is  comparatively  hard  and  dry  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  established  a  sthenic  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  process,  for 
the  dead  part's  separation,  in  the  comparatively  sound  texture  imme- 
diately beyond — a  process  unfavourable  to  absorption.  When  sloughing 
has  ceased,  when  the  sloughs  are  almost  separated,  and  when  granula- 
tion is  fairly  established — the  characteristic  humidity,  foetor,  and  pain, 
all  gone — the  febrile  disorder  will  be  invariably  found  to  have  greatly 
subsided.  Then  tonics  and  generous  diet  have  become  expedient,  to 
allay  the  hectic  tendency,  and  maintain  constitutional  power  sufficient 
for  local  repair. 

Such  being  the  treatment  most  suitable  to  this  class  of  sores,  it  is 
very  obvious  how  important  it  must  be,  in  all  cases,  to  diagnose 
accurately  between  what  is  really  of  this  nature,  and  mere  simulation 
of  it  by  accidental  sloughing  in  the  simply  inflamed  ulcer ;  the  one 
requiring  a  painful  escharotic,  with  the  treatment  suitable  to  constitu- 
tional irritation ;  the  other,  merely  continuance  of  bland  poulticing, 
with  moderate  antiphlogistics. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  in  no  instance  of  the  genuine  form 
is  bloodletting  advisable.  As  already  seen,  local  loss  of  blood  some- 
times occurs  in  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  occasionally  for  good,  but 
perhaps  more  frequently  for  evil.  In  all  circumstances,  it  is  certainly 
an  event  of  hazard ;  with  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  evil,  sufficient  to 
forbid  its  rash  institution  by  the  practitioner. 

Mercury,  too,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  As  a  general  rule,  in  slough- 
ing and  phagedaenic  sores,  more  especially  when  of  venereal  origin. 
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mercurial  medicines  are  always  to  be  withheld;  as  certain  to  prove 
more  or  less  pernicioas — in  many  cases  disastrously  so.  They  aggra- 
vate the  disease ;  and,  indeed,  supervention  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
order attendant  on  mercurial  exhibition,  is  often  the  cause  of  com- 
paratively healthy  sores  degenerating  into  the  sloughing  or  phagedsenic 
forms. 

Escharotics,  it  will  be  observed,  have  been  spoken  of  as  applicable 
only  to  the  scrofulous,  sloughing,  and  phagedaenic  sores.  But  in  some 
cases  both  of  weak  and  irritable  ulcers,  especially  when  attendant  on 
marked  constitutional  disorder — should  the  unhealthy  characters  obsti- 
nately remain  perverse,  notwithstanding  due  perseverance  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  treatment — escharotic  destruction  of  the  irretrievably 
diseased  parts  may  be  effected ;  with  a  good  hope  of  finding,  on  sepa- 
ration of  the  slough,  a  sound  foundation  for  repair. 

Peculiarities  of  Ulcers. 

1.  Many  sores  on  the  lower  extremities  are  accompanied,  or  rather 
caused  by,  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins ;  and  by  some  the  "  Vari- 
cose  Ulcer'  is  entered  into  the  general  classification.  But,  in  truth, 
this  term  does  not  express  any  indiWdual  kind ;  but  rather  compre- 
hends every  variety  of  sore.  For  all,  or  almost  all,  may  be  attended 
by,  and  partly  result  from,  varicose  condition  of  the  veins.  The  irri- 
table is  very  common,  under  such  circumstances ;  so  is  the  inflamed. 
The  indolent  and  weak,  especially  the  former,  are  said  by  some  to  bo 
the  most  frequent  types  of  the  varicose  ulcer ;  but,  according  to  my 
experience,  neither  are  more  common  than  the  irritable.  Occasionally, 
the  scrofulous  is  found  complicated  with  varix.  We  may  have  even 
the  sloughing  and  phagedaenic ;  and,  in  that  case,  profuse  venous 
hemorrhage  is  to  be  expected  and  guarded  against.  Perhaps  the  least 
frequent  form  is  the  healthy  sore ;  as  can  be  easily  understood,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  varix  and  passive  congestion  are  all  but  synonymous ; 
and  that  this  state  is  very  unfavourable  to  all  sthenic  and  salutary 
vascular  action. 

Treatment  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the 
sore,  independently  of  the  varicose  complication ;  poulticing  and  rest 
to  the  inflamed,  stimulants  to  the  weak,  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  irritable, 
straps  to  the  indolent,  &c.  But,  besides,  it  is  of  course  essential  to 
deal  with  the  obvious  predisposing  cause,  the  varix.  If  this  be  great 
and  of  long  standing,  and  have  induced  oft-repeated  ulceration  of  a 
troublesome  and  grievous  nature,  the  radical  cure  ought  certainly  to  be 
attempted ;  in  the  way  which  will  be  explained,  when  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  that  disease.  But  as  this  requires  confinement  for  some 
time,  and  is  not  altogether  void  of  danger,  in  the  slighter  and  more 
ordinary  cases  the  prudent  surgeon  contents  himself  with  palliative 
management.  That  is,  rest  and  recumbency  during  the  ulcerating  and 
healing  processes;  and  uniform  support,  from  bandaging  or  elastic 
stocking,  both  then  and  subsequently.  Even  during  the  acutely  ulce- 
rating, and  in  the  phagedaenic  form  of  sore,  a  certain  degree  of  support 
is  advisable — slight,  uniform,  and  never  amounting  to  direct  pressure  on 
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the  raw  surface ;  in  order  to  obviate  accidents  by  the  sudden  occur- 
rence of  hemorrhage.  At  the  same  time,  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
lower  bowels ;  keeping  them  clear  of  obstruction ;  and  thereby  removing 
a  cause,  not  more  obvious  than  common,  of  both  occurrence  and  continu- 
ance of  varix  in  the  lower  limbs. 

2.  The  lodgment  of  foreign  matter  may  complicate  an  ulcer ;  efifec- 
tually  preventing  cicatrization.  This  may  have  come  from  without, 
consisting  of  wood,  stone,  iron,  cloth,  &c. ;  by  impaction,  originally 
causing  inflammation  and  abscess ;  and  then,  by  delaying  contraction 
of  the  open  suppuration,  establishing  the  condition  of  ulcer  (p.  218). 
Or  it  may  have  an  internal  origin ;  consisting  of  necrosed  bone,  dead 
tendon,  or  ordinary  slough  of  fascia  or  areolar  tissue ;  the  result  of  sup- 
puration, either  then  or  previously.  Of  whatever  nature,  and  whence- 
soever  come,  the  foreign  body  is  always  amenable  to  but  one  treatment 
— early  and  complete  removal.  Some  little  excitement  follows  the 
manipulation  necessary  to  effect  that  object ;  and  is  to  be  met  by  rest, 
fomentation,  poultice,  and  other  usual  antiphlogistics.  On  subsidence, 
the  granulating  process  begins ;  and  is  conducted  under  the  ordinary 
treatment. 

3.  The  Simious  Ulcer, — Sinus  may  co-exist  with  ulcer ;  preceding 
or  accompanying.  If  it  fill  not  up  and  contract  spontaneously,  keeping 
pace  with  the  corresponding  change  in  the  sore,  it  is  to  be  treated  in- 
dependently. Pressure,  in  the  first  instance,  is  applied;  direct,  and 
regulated  according  to  the  principles  formerly  inculcated  (p.  219).  If 
this  fail,  then  the  sinus — usually  very  superficial — is  to  be  laid  open ; 
either  by  knife,  or  by  potass,  as  circumstances  may  render  expedient. 

If  the  term  sinus  be  applied  to  the  undermining  of  integument,  and 
unsoundness  of  areolar  tissue,  which  invariably  characterize  the  scrofu- 
lous sore,  then  the  use  of  potass  to  these  will  be  invariable;  for  the 
reasons  formerly  given  (p.  237). 

4.  The  Pu%tular  Sore, — Sometimes  an  eruption  of  pustules,  or  vesi- 
cles soon  becoming  purulent,  takes  place  on  some  part  of  the  surface  of 
a  limb;  and  on  the  pustules  giving  way,  ulceration  continues.  The 
sores,  at  first  inflamed,  may  become  irritable.  Often  they  pass  early 
into  the  weak  form ;  not,  however,  before  the  previously  active  stage 
has  diminished,  or  in  some  parts  altogether  effaced,  the  inter-ulcerous 
patches  of  skin.  These,  on  inflammation  subsiding,  assume  the  work  of 
cicatrization ;  and  proceed  lazily  and  imperfectly  in  the  formation  of 
new  integument.  If  healing  be  long  delayed,  the  insular  portions  of 
skin  thicken,  and  rise  in  the  edges ;  and  the  character  of  Indolent 
sores  may  be  more  or  less  completely  assumed. 

This  variety  of  ulcer,  in  some  respects,  resembles  the  scrofulous  and 
cachectic  sores.  But  differs  from  both ;  in  the  absence  of  tubercular 
deposit,  and  of  unhealthy  inflammation  in  the  inter-ulcerous  texture ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  evil,  other  than  what  may  be 
termed  common  derangements  of  the  general  health.  Perhaps,  in  its 
early  stage,  at  least,  it  were  more  naturally  ranged  among  Eruptions 
than  among  Sores. 

Treatment  varies  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  part;  sometimes 
water-dressing;  sometimes   nitrate  of  silver;  sometimes  stimulant  lo- 
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tioQs;  sometimes  strapping.  After  cicatrization,  rest,  uniform  local 
support,  and  constitutional  care,  are  especially  required  to  prevent 
relapse. 

5.  A  peculiar  ulcerous  affection  attacks  the  foot ;  commencing  about 
tlie  toes,  creeping  upwards,  and  at  length  reaching  the  anVle.    The  part 

pj    44  is  studded  with  numerous  small  sores; 

and  the  skin  and  areolar  tissue  are 
at  the  same  time  hypertrophied.  The 
skin  is  hard  too ;  giving  an  indolent 
character  to  the  ulceration.  A  thin, 
fceCid,  unhealthy  discharge  oozes  away, 
and  sometimes  burrows  deeply ;  but 
there  is  little  ioter-communicatioD  of 
'  '  "the  sores.     The  nails  drop  off;  and 

the  matrix  ulcerates.  The  phalanges  become  carious ;  and  ultimately 
the  metatarsal  bones  are  similarly  involved.  The  os  calcis  often  suffers 
at  an  early  period.  Pain  is  always  considerable ;  and  the  system  is 
weak  and  miserable.  Sometimes  the  young  are  affected;  more  fre- 
quently those  of  middle  life. 

The  disease  is  but  little  amenable  to  treatment.  In  the  less  advanced 
cases,  rest,  bandaging,  and  the  more  powerful  alteratives,  both  local  and 
constitutional,  may  effect  cicatrization.  But  the  part  is  prone  to  relapse. 
In  many  cases,  amputation  is  ultimately  required. 

6.  The  Vicarious  Ulcer. — Sometimes  sores  may  bo  said  to  be  of  a 
vicarious  nature.  In  females,  for  example,  ulcers  may  form  on  the  leg,  or 
elsewhere,  obviously  connected  with  the  menstrual  secretion ;  becoming 
active,  enlarging,  and  emitting  a  profuse  discharge — sometimes  saogui- 
nolent — while  the  menstrual  flux  is,  or  should  be,  in  progress;  contract- 
ing, becoming  dull,  comparatively  dry,  and  perhaps  partially  cicatrizing, 
during  the  intervals.  Such  sores,  it  is  plain,  can  be  attacked  Vltn 
safety  and  propriety  only  through  the  uterus.  The  functions  of  that 
organ  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  duly  restored.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  need  our  attention  be  directed  to  the  obtaining  of  cicatriEation. 
With  the  uterine  system  in  error,  all  local  applications  will  be  of  bat 
little  avail ;  whereas,  uterine  health  having  been  restored,  the  sore  will 
often  heal,  and  that  rapidly,  without  any  local  treatment  whatever. 

7.  The  Constitutional  Ulcer. — When  a  sore  has  existed  for  many 
years ;  almost  stationary,  or  only  varying  with  obvious  changes  in  tho 
system ;  tending  to,  inflame  and  extend,  during  constitutional  disorder ; 
contracting  again,  when  this  subsides ;  yet  never  approaching  to  com- 
plete cicatrization,  without  ill  health  ensuing ;  and  this  again  relieved 
by  re-establishment  of  the  sore : — when  the  gouty  diathesis  is  strongly 
marked,  and  its  alternations  are  plainly  connected  with  an  ulcer's  vary- 
ing state : — when  tho  patient  is  advanced  in  years,  has  been  in  hot 
climates,  and  may  without  injustice  be  termed  a  bon  vivant : — when  so 
obvious  relation  exists  between  the  sore  and  an  affection  of  some  internal 
organ,  such  as  the  kidney  (p.  105) : — under  these  circnmatances,  or 

Fig.  44.  The  font  bo  affected,  a,  the  toes,  much  allered ;  b,  th«  outer  side  of  the 
foot,  in  Borne  pnrts  showing  cicstricei ;  <-,  tlie  line  o[  amputiitioa,  at  tie  ankle ;  d,  the 
aBtragalua,  The  svelliDg  ia  often  much  greater  than  here  reprceented.  Ma/  thia  be 
t*rincil  Podelkoma  T — ntic  iticc— aloer  of  the  foot. 
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such  as  these,  we  do  not  think  of  drying  np  the  sore,  which  may  be 
truly  looked  upon  as  &  safety  valve  to  the  system ;  but  content  ourselves 
with  the  application  of  some  simple  and  soothing  dressing,  such  as  wet 
lint  and  oiled  silk.  We  leave  what  may  be  termed  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing of  the  ulcerative  process  entirely  in  the  bands  of  Nature  ;  our  dress- 
ing tending  simply  towards  comfort  and  protection. 

The  healing  of  such  sores  is  never  to  be  attempted.  But  there  are 
others  whicb,  requiring  great  caution  of  interference,  may  yet  ulti- 
mately be  brought  to  heal ;  an  issue  having  been  made  to  supply  their 
place,  for  some  time  at  least,  as  a  drain  in  the  general  economy.  A 
sore,  secreting  constantly  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus,  may  have 
existed  for  years  in  the  limb  of  an  elderly  patient.  No  prudent  surgeon 
would  ever  propose  to  dry  up  that  suddenly,  by  rapid  cicatrization — if 
ho  had  it  in  Lis  power  so  to  do ;  without  leaving  some  substitute  in  its 
room,  at  least  temporarily.  For,  the  sudden  cessation  of  purulent  dis- 
charge, to  which  the  system  had  been  long  habituated,  would  be  certain 
to  occasion  «  plethora;  this,  in  its  turn,  inducing  determinations  of 
blood  to  certain  parts.  And  thus  serious  danger  to  internal  organs 
would  accrue ;  by  hemorrhage,  sanguineous  infiltration,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  inflammatory  process.  Apoplectic  seizure  is  especially  pro- 
bable under  such  eircumstancea.  Yet,  doubtless,  the  continuance  of 
such  a  sore  is  not  only  a  considerable  inconvenience,  but  likewise  has  k 
debilitating  effect  on  the  general  system  ;  and  consequently  tends  to  the 
induction  of  other  disease,  to  whose  accession  constitutional  debility  is 
favourable.  Its  closure  is  therefore  desirable.  And 
should  no  unpropitious  circumstances  exist,  as  stated  Fig.  46. 

in  the  preceding  paragraph,  such  closure  may  be 
safely  enough  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  establish  an  issue  in  some  conve- 
nient and  adjacent  spot,  so  soon  as  the  ulcer's  dis- 
charge begins  to  lessen.  This  artificial  drain  is 
kept  in  full  operation  for  some  time — a  fortnight  or 
throe  weeks ;  and  then,  by  gradually  diminishing 
the  bulk  of  the  foreign  body,  by  whose  presence 
healing  is  prevented,  and  discharge  maintained,  the 
system  is  so  gradually  subjected  to  diminution  of 
the  waste,  that  its  ultimate  cessation  is  scarcely  appreciated. 

8.  Ulceration  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  malignant  disease ;  and 
is  then  termed  Malignant  or  Cancerout.  This  will  be  considered  in  an 
after  part  of  the  volume. 

Id  aJJitioD  to  tfae  rsrerenccfi  andcr  iDflnmmfttioa,  t«e  Cndenrood  on  Ulcers  of  the 
Legii,  Lnod..  lT83j  Buynton'i  Nsw  Method  of  Tr«alin|;  Old  Ulcers  of  tbe  Legs,  Bristol, 
17U'J;  Whatlej  OQ  the  Cure  of  Wounds  >nd  Ulcers  Witboat  Rest,  Loud.,  1790;  Sir 
Eierard  Home,  rracticsl  Obserrations  on  Uken  of  the  Legs,  Land.,  1801 ;  Dlackadder 
OD  Phigedit'Da  OsnRranoSB,  Edin.,  IKIS;  Bogfcie  on  Hospital  aantcrenc,  &c.,  Edio.,  1828 
and  18-1'Ji  lligginbottom  on  the  Nitrate  of  SilTor,  1821);  Stafford  on  the  Deep  ud 
ElMiated  Ulcer,  Loml,,  1820  ;  Duchatelet,  Annales  d'11/fiiene  Publiqne,  torn,  k,  p. 
230.  18a0;  Skej  on  the  CuTe  of  Varioui  Forms  of  Ulcers,  I.and.,  I83T ;  Blaudin,  IHot. 
de  M«d.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  art.  Ulctre ;  Rust,  de  Ulcerum  Uiagnosi,  &e.,  Berol.,  1R81 ; 
Chapman  oa  the  Tr«»tment  of  Olean,  Lond.,  1848;  L'ritohett.  Leotnrei  in  the  Lancel, 
1849. 

Fig.  46.  Canceroni  nl««r,  from  the  loalp. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


MORTIFICATION. 


Mortification  is  the  general  term  which  includes  the  whole  process 
of  death  in  a  part  from  its  commencement  to  completion.  It  is  subdi- 
vided into  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus  ;  the  former  denoting  the  process  of 
dying ;  the  latter,  the  result  of  this,  or  actual  death  of  the  part. 

Gangrene  being  about  to  occur,  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  the  signs 
of  this  action  become  modified.  The  redness  passes  into  a  dark  and  livid 
hue ;  for  circulation  has  ceased,  and  the  blood  is  becoming  decomposed. 
Circulation  having  been  arrested,  so  is  exudation;  and  the  swelling 
grows  less  tense.  On  the  surface,  however,  effusion  of  serum  may  take 
place ;  and  that  profusely.  All  vital  action  decaying,  pain  and  heat 
remarkably  abate,  and  often  cease  suddenly.  Sensation  gradually 
leaves  the  part.  Just  before,  it  could  not  be  pressed  on,  however 
slightly,  without  aggravation  of  pain,  previously  severe  ;  now,  even  rude 
handling  is  borne  with  impunity.  Nutrition,  the  source  of  animal  heat, 
having  ceased,  temperature  necessarily  decreases,  and  usually  with  ra- 
pidity. The  part  contains  much  inflammatory  exudation,  chiefly  fluid ; 
rapid  putrescence  increases  both  softening  and  moisture ;  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  chemical  change,  an  offensive  odour  is  more  or  less  freely  exhaled. 
The  surface  is  usually  studded  with  phlyctenoe ;  that  is,  elevations  of 
the  scarf-skin  by  putrid  serum ;  reaaily  distinguished  from  the  dark 
vesicles  filled  with  bloody  serum,  which  not  unfrequently  attend  on 
simple  bruise,  by  observing  that  the  epidermis  is  detached  from  the 
cutis  not  only  at  the  elevated  spot,  but  all  around ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  phlyctena  may  be  made  to  slide  from  place  to  place,  by 
slight  pressure.  Besides,  the  phlyctena  is  not  attended  with  heat,  pain, 
and  swelling,  as  is  the  mere  vesicle ;  but  is  associated  with  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  advancing  gangrene.  When  this  is  limited  to  the  part 
originally  inflamed,  the  discoloration  is  circumscribed,  and  may  have 
its  border  even  abrupt ;  but  when  the  action  and  injury  which  led  to  it, 
have  both  been  severe — when  the  power  of  both  part  and  system  have 
been  brought  low — and  when,  in  consequence,  gangrene  is  to  spread — 
discoloration  is  gradually  lost  in  the  surrounding  skin,  and  dark  streaks 
are  seen  shooting  diffusedly  upwards  in  the  limb. 

Sphacelus^  or  completion  of  the  gangrene,  is  indicated  by  the  part 
having  become  completely  cold  and  insensible.  It  is  shrunk  in  its  di- 
mensions, soft  and  flaccid,  almost  pulpy  to  the  touch ;  and  it  crepitates 
distinctly,  containing  not  only  liquid  but  gaseous  contents  the  result  of 
putrescence.  All  vital  action  has  ceased,  and  the  chemical  reigns  para- 
mount. The  colour  is  usually  dark  when  the  part  is  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric influence ;  but  when  removed  from  this,  as  in  sloughing  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  or  of  fascia,  and  in  necrosis — the  integuments  remain- 
ing yet  entire — the  dead  portions  retain  their  normal  hue  but  little 
^hanged. 
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When  a,  part  dies  to  a  limited  extent — as  a  portion  of  skin,  areolar 
tiesne,  artery,  or  tendon — the  sphacelated  part  is  termed  a  Slough ; 
and  the  process  of  death,  Sloughing. 

Sphacelus  heing  complete,  and  gangrene  not  extending,  Nature 
instantly  adopts  means  wherchy  she  may  free  horaelf  from  a  part  which 
is  of  no  further  use,  and  whose  continued  presence  may  prove  seriously 
injurious.  Its  recovery  is  impossible ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  close  contact  with  the  living  textures,  these  cannot  fal^  to  absorb 
more  or  less  of  the  noxious  reaults  of  putrescence,  both  gaseous  and 
fluid ;  whereby  a  poisonous  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  system,  already 
brought  lo.w  by  constitutional  disorder  attendant        '  *"' 

living  part,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  dead, 
sequence,  the  abrupt  livid  line  is  bordered 
by  a  diffuse,  red,  and  painful  swelling — the 
line  of  demarcation.  This  vesicates;  the 
vesicle  bursts ;  puriform  matter  is  discharged; 
and  an  inflamed  and  ulcerating  surface  is 
disclosed — the  line  of  geparation.  The  fur- 
row, so  begun,  gradually  deepeiis ;  at  first 
advancing  with  considerable  rapidity  through 
the  skin  and  areolar  tissue,  which  are  pfone 
to  ulcerate ;  but  receiving  a  check,  when 
fascia,  tendon,  or  other  fibrous  texture  is 
reached.  The  advance  is  seldom  porpen- 
dicular,  but  in  a  sloping  direction ;  and  the 
inclination  is  usually  towards,  and,  as  it 
were,    beneath   the    dead    part ;    gangrene 

?encra11y  being  most  extensive  superficially, 
n  time,  even  the  most  resisting  of  the  soft 
textures  are  got  through  by  ulceration, 
nothing  but  bone  remaining  undivided.  No 
hemorrhage  occurs  during  this  gradual  divi- 
sion of  the  parts ;  for  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess has  passed  leisurely  through  its  ordinary  grades ;  exudation  and 
organization  of  fibrin  precede  the  suppuration  and  ulceration,  protecting 
the  otherwise  loose  tissues  from  purulent  infiltration,  and  sealing  up  the 
otherwise  open  orifices  of  arteries  and  veins. 

Nature's  amputation,  so  conducted,  is  unfortunately  a  reverse  of  the 
ordinary  operation ;  producing  a  stump  which  is  conical,  and  otherwise 
but  ill-fashioned  for  useful  purposes.  The  surgeon  is,  therefore,  called 
opon  to  interfere  in  most  cases ;  modifying  the  arrangement,  and  secur- 
ing division  of  the  bone  at  a  higher  point. 

We  have  been  hitherto  supposing  that  gangrene  has  involved  the 
whole  thickness  of  a  limb ;  the  line  of  separation  forming  on  the  car- 
diac aspect  of  the  sphacelus,  and  sloping  downwards.  When  gangrene 
is  less  extensive,  the  process  of  separation  b  still  the  same ;  inflamma- 
tion, suppuration,  ulceration,  on  every  aspect  of  the  slough,  until  the 
dead  portion  is  fairly  separated  from  the  living.     On  its  separation, 

nplete.    The 
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ulceration,  still  advancing,  may  be  found  beneath.  But  usually  it  is 
not  so ;  the  appearances  are  rather  those  of  a  healthy  granulating  sore. 
The  inflammation  is  seldom  greater  than  what  is  merely  sufficient  to 
secure  disintegration  and  removal  of  that  layer  of  living  texture  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  dead  part,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  and 
throwing  off  the  latter  ;  and,  at  every  point  where  separation  has  been 
effected,  inflammation  and  suppuration  usually  pass  away ;  giving  place 
to  repair  by  granulation,  which  then  slowly  effects  a  closure  of  the 
breach.  Inflammation,  by  ulceration,  is  the  agent  which  makes  the 
furrow  ;  repair  by  granulation  follows  closely  on  its  heel.  And  so  it  is 
in  regard  to  dead  bone ;  the  line  of  separation  is  scarcely  visible  between 
dead  and  living,  when  already  preparations  for  the  substitute  bone  have 
been  begun. 

Constitutional  Symptoms  of  Mortification. 

During  the  early  period  of  inflammation,  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  usually  those  of  Inflammatory  Fever ;  but  so  soon  as  gangrene 
has  commenced,  these  symptoms  pass  more  or  less  rapidly  from  the 
inflammatory  type,  to  the  Typhoid  form  of  Constitutional  Irritation 
(p.  52).  The  disorder  has  been  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Travers,  in 
his  late  work  on  Inflammation, -as  to  render  a  transference  of  the  pas- 
sage entire  more  than  excusable.  "  The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency, 
and  diminished  in  diameter  and  force ;  in  many  cases  irregular,  and  in 
some  intermitting.  A  peculiar  anxiety  of  expression  appears  in  the 
physiognomy,  and  a  remarkable  livor  overspreads  the  face,  the  features 
of  which,  the  nose  and  lips  especially,  are  contracted  and  pinched. 
The  anxiety  is  soon  exchanged  for  a  hebetude  of  expression,  as  if  the 
patient  were  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  opium;  involuntary 
movements  and  tremors  affect  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  frequent 
sighings  are  observed,  which  are  broken  by  occasional  hiccup.  The 
inclination  for  food  fails  totally,  the  surface  of  the  tongue  is  coated 
with  a  brown  fur,  harsh  and  dry,  leaving  the  edge  and  tip  free,  but 
without  moisture.  As  the  case  advances,  the  entire  tongue,  fauces, 
and  lips,  become  dry  to  incrustation,  so  as  to  require  constant  moisten- 
ing; but  with  small  quantities  of  fluid,  for  swallowing  is  slow,  and 
attended  with  difficulty.  The  skin,  which  in  the  onset  was  dry,  opens 
to  a  copious  but  clammy  perspiration  over  the  whole  surface.  It  parts 
sensibly  with  its  temperature,  and  feels  cold  as  well  as  damp.  The 
mind,  at  first  irritable — then,  after  the  total  subsidence  of  pain,  stupid 
— wavers,  and  becomes  subject  to  illusions,  chiefly  of  a  passive  and 
transient  kind ;  expressed  by  half-sentences,  with  a  thick  and  broken 
articulation,  and  accompanied  with  startings  and  momentary  gleams  of 
insane  excitement.  In  traumatic  gangrene — the  age  and  constitution 
being  previously  in  full  vigour — this  low  delirium  is  exchanged  for  fits 
of  active  and  wild  frenzy,  accompanied  with  loud  cries  and  vehement 
efforts,  requiring  a  powerful  and  continual  restraint;  and  this  conti- 
nues, with  occasional  intervals  from  exhaustion,  for  hours  together ; 
and  subsides,  often  suddenly,  in  prolonged  coma  and  apoplectic  death.*' 
When  but  little  of  sthenic  indication  has  preceded  the  gangrene,  as  in 
constitutions  previously  much  weakened,  or  in   the  case  of  poisoned 
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TTOunds  inducing  rapid  death  of  the  part,  the  delirium  continues  of  the 
passive  kind.  The  sphincters  relax,  and  the  excretions  are  passed 
involuntarily.  The  patient  fumbles  with  and  picks  at  the  bedclothes. 
More  and  more  marked  are  'Uhe  death-like  coldness,  the  clammy 
sweat,  the  small,  indistinct,  and  flickering  pulse,  and  the  cadaverous 
expression.  In  this  state  a  patient  will  sometimes  lie  totally  insensible, 
and  unable  to  articulate  or  swallow,  for  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours, 
and  die  without  a  groan  or  struggle.'' 

Such  is  the  character  of  that  general  disorder  which  attends  on  gan- 
grene. Death  of  a  part  is  a  direct  shock  to  the  frame,  previously  the 
seat  of  febrile  disturbance ;  and  this  depression  is  doubtless  aggravated, 
by  subsequent  absorption  of  noxious  matter  from  the  moist  and  crepi- 
tating mass  of  putrescence.  The  symptoms  are  found  to  vary,  as  is  to 
be  expected,  according  to  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
extent  of  the  gangrene,  and  the  importance  of  the  part  in  which  it  has 
occurred.  When  the  vital  powers  have  been  previously  low ;  when  the 
mortified  part  is  vast ;  when  an  internal  organ  has  perished,  even  in  a 
patch  or  speck  only — the  constitutional  symptoms  are  invariably  grave, 
and  point  to  a  fatal  issue.  The  patient  may  sink  within  a  few  hours 
after  commencement  of  the  typhoid  symptoms ;  he  may  linger  on  for 
days ;  or  he  may  rally  and  recover. 

As  certain  tissues  are  found  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  resisting  ulce- 
ration (p.  150),  so  some  are  less  prone  than  others  to  gangrene ;  such 
are  those  which  are  well  supplied  with  vital  power,  and  yet  not  espe- 
cially liable  to  true  inflammation — ^for  example,  the  nervous  and  arterial 
tissues.  In  acute  hospital  gangrene,  arteries  are  found  beating  in  the 
dark  and  putrid  mass ;  alive,  while  all  is  dead  around  them ;  but  at 
length  they  also  yield,  and  death  is  hurried  on  by  hemorrhage. 

Other  tissues,  again,  are  especially  prone  to  mortify ;  as,  for  example, 
the  skin  and  areolar  tissue.  And  this  obviously  explains  the  sloping 
form  which  the  line  of  separation  generally  assumes,  when  gangrene 
has  invaded  the  entire  thickness  of  a  limb. 

When  mortification  occurs  in  an  internal  part,  many  of  the  ordinary 
signs  are  of  course  absent ;  and  yet  the  symptoms  are  plain  enough. 
We  have  not  before  us  the  blackness,  nor  the  coldness,  nor  the  crepita- 
tion ;  but  we  have  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  previously  most  severe ; 
failure  of  the  pulse,  and  prostration  of  the  strength ;  clammy  sweat, 
collapsing  features,  and  hiccup.  These  having  occurred,  we  may  confi- 
dently look  for  the  other  constitutional  symptoms  of  gangrene,  above 
enumerated.  In  short,  it  is  important  for  the  practitioner  to  bear  in 
mind,  in  the  management  of  acute  internal  inflammations — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  strangulated  hernia — that  the  combination  of 
hiccup  and  marked  prostration,  with  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  plainly 
tells  him  of  gangrene  having  occurred  in  the  part  inflamed ;  and  that 
he  is  to  frame  his  prognosis  accordingly. 

The  ordinary  division  of  mortification  is  into  Acute  and  Chronic ; 
Acute  comprehending  the  humid,  inflammatory,  and  traumatic ;  Chronic 
— the  dry  and  idiopathic.  Generally  speaking,  the  acute  is  humid,  and 
the  chronic  dry ;  the  fluids  being  retained  in  the  one  case,  and  parted 
with  gradually  in  the  other.     But  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 
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C'fiugeg  of  MoTtiJiraiioii. 
The  Cause  of  mortification  maj  be  broadlj  stated  to  be,  whaterer 
is  hostile  to  vital  power.     But  it  Trill  be  convenient  to  examine  this 
statement  more  in  detail ;  considering  separately  those  causes  of  local 
death,  which  most  frequently  come  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon. 

1.  Inflammation,  we  have  already  seen  to  he  a  very  frequent  cause 
of  mortification ;  by  intensity  of  action ;  by  want  of  vital  power — in 
part,  system,  or  both — to  control  action,  otherwise  not  excessive  ;  or  by 
a  conjunction  of  both  circumstances.  The  gangrene  may  be  said  to  be 
invariably  humid ;  for  not  only  is  there  no  dissipation  of  the  normal 
fluids  of  the  part,  but  an  absolute  and  decided  increase  of  them  by  in* 
flammatory  exudation. 

2.  Mechanical  injury  may  occasion  local  death,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  violence  may  have  been  so  great,  as  at  once  to  crash 
and  disorganize  the  part ;  instantly  depriving  it  of  life.    Or,  less  intense. 


it  may  have  but  lowered  vitality  by  partial  disruption  of  texture ;  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  a  palpable  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess therein,  and  so  rendering  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  by  inflamma- 
tion all  but  inevitable.  Both  forma  aro  sufficiently  common ;  and  both, 
but  especially  the  latter,  are  prone  to  spread  rapidly,  greatly  endanger- 
ing life  by  poisoning  of  the  system.  The  mortification  is  acute  and 
hnmid. 

3.  J'ressure,  gently  applied,  occasions  absorption ;  a  higher  grade 
causes  vascular  action  in  a  perverted  form ;  a  higher  gives  the  tme 
inflammatory  products,  suppuration  and  ulceration ;  and  a  higher  still 
occasions  death  of  the  part.  The  last  result  may  be  either  direct  or 
indirect ;  that  is,  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  vascular  action. 
Pressure  being  considerable  and  constant,  with  a  low  power  in  both 
part  and  system,  death  of  the  former  may  be  immediate ;  as  may  often  be 
observed,  in  the  formation  of  bed-sores  in  the  helpless  and  bed-ridden. 
Or,  as  was  stated  of  mechanical  injury  in  general,  pressure  may  excite 
the  inflammatory  process  and  lessen  vital  power  simultaneously ;  so  ren- 
dering the  part  an  easy  prey  to  the  former. 

4.  Jleat,  in  like  manner,  may  be  so  intense  as  at  once  to  char  the 
part;  rendering  it  instantly  dense,  black,  and  brittle;  as  in  the  severest 
class  of  burns.     Or  it  may  only  diminish  power,  and  excite  inflamma- 

Fig.  47.  OaDgrene  arter  compound  Tracture ;  still  spreading ;  no  Udb  of  demkreation. 
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tion ;  as  in  the  more  common  examples  of  this  form  of  injury.     Acids, 
and  other  chemical  destructives,  act  in  a  similar  way. 

6.  Obstruction  to  Venoug  Return. — The  gangrenous  effect  of  this  is 
indirect.  Faaaive  congestion  is  induced;  and  so  long  as  the  obstacle 
to  venous  return  continues,  venous  accumulation,  with  consequent  effu- 
sion into  the  surrounding  parenchyma,  is  inevitably  increased.  This 
abnormal  state,  necessarily  weak- 


ening vital  power,  is  also  likely 
to  excite  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, as  formerly  shown  (p.  192); 
and  but  a  slight  amount  of  action 
will  suffice  to  overpower,  in  such 
circumstances.  Thus,  gangrene  of 
the  whole  fore-arm  has  resulted 
from  injudicious  bandaging,  or 
other  deligation  of  the  arm;  no 
support  having  been  afforded  to 
the  parts  beneath.  Retain  the 
tight  ligature  used  for  venesection, 
and  gangrene  will  be  certain  sooner 
or  later  to  ensue ;  through  the  in- 
tervention of  inflammation. 

Or  the  obstruction  may  be  by 
spontaneous  change  in  the  princi- 
pal venous  trunk ;  by  coagulation 
of  its  contents,  or  by  fibrinous  cx- 
ndatioD.  Or  it  may  be  the  result 
of  compression  by  tumours  of  va- 
rious kinds ;  or  by  organic  change 
in  internal  organs — as  the  liver 
and  heart. 

6.  Deprivation  of  NervouB  Agen- 
cy also  acts  indirectly.  Bed-sores, 
by  sloughing,  are  well  known  to  be 
most  prone  to  form,  in  cases  of  in- 

t'ury  of  the  spine ;  the  pressed  parts 
icing  paralytic.  Power  is  <limi- 
nished,  a  tendency  to  action  is  in- 
duced, and  the  application  of  a 
comparatively  slight  stimulus  suf- 
fices to  insure  the  gangrene. 

Sometimes,  no  direct  exciting 
cause  is  necessary.  The  cornea 
has  sloughed  after  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve;  the  same  act  at  once 
arousing  action,  and  cutting  off 
the  nervous  agency. 

7.  Interruption  to  A  rterial  Sup- 


Fig.  48. 


D  of  an  injured  limb  by  ibiuril  banilaging.  JoSn 
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ply, — This  may  be  complete ;  causing  a  direct  cessation  of  life.  A 
tourniquet  placed  and  retained  so  tightly  on  a  limb,  as  to  arrest  entirely 
its  circulation,  inevitably  entails  death  of  the  whole  limb  beneath  the 
encircled  point ;  for,  invariably,  on  complete  arrest  of  circulation,  vital 
action  ceases,  and  chemical  change  speedily  begins.-  Besides,  ordinarily, 
arterial  influx  can  be  effectually  arrested  only  by  such  means  as  must  at 
the  same  time  cut  off"  all  nervous  influence ;  rendering  retention  of  vita- 
lity, if  possible,  still  more  hopeless.  Or  the  instrument  may  be  applied 
with  tightness  sufficient  to  diminish,  yet  not  so  as  to  stop  arterial  influx. 
And  then  the  result  will  be  indirect,  as  in  the  case  of  obstruction  to 
venous  return  only ;  action  being  excited,  while  power  is  depressed.  Or, 
after  deligation  of  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb,  weakening  vital 
power — inasmuch  as  collateral  circulation  can  never  be,  at  first,  quite 
equal  to  the  normal  arterial  supply — heat,  friction,  or  other  stimuli  are 
applied ;  and  gangrene  occurs  in  consequence. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  death  is  comparatively  a  painless  process; 
being  immediate.  Pain  ensues  only  on  the  accession  of  inflammation, 
in  the  adjoining  living  parts,  whereby  the  line  of  separation  is  formed. 
The  second  is  painful ;  because  tedious,  and  inflammatory  throughout. 
And  this  it  is  important  to  remember.  When  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  a 
tumour,  for  example,  or  other  noxious  structure,  not  amenable  to  exci- 
sion, we  employ  deligation.  If  we  wish  further,  that  the  destructive 
process  should  be  both  speedy  and  easy  to  the  patient — as  doubtless,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  will  be  our  object — we  do  not  hesitate  to  put 
him  to  immediate  pain ;  by  tying  the  ligature  with  as  tight  a  strain  as. 
it  will  bear ;  so  as  thoroughly  to  cut  off"  its  arterial  supply,  and  alto- 
gether arrest  its  circulation.  Whereas,  if,  unwisely,  we  treat  him  now 
with  a  gentle  hand,  much  unnecessary  pain  remains  for  the  future.  The 
part,  being  but  partially  strangulated,  remains  capable  of  assuming  the 
inflammatory  process ;  and  the  undergoing  of  that  process,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  essential  to  the  cure. 

The  most  obvious  illustration  of  this  cause  of  gangrene  is  deligation ; 
from  without.  But  equally  efficient  obstruction  to  arterial  supply  may 
come  from  within ;  by  rupture  of  the  principal  artery,  or  arteries ;  by 
consolidation  of  their  canals,  from  fibrinous  deposit  of  a  plastic  kind ; 
by  earthy  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown ;  or 
by  rupture  and  diffusion  of  an  aneurism. 

Perhaps  the  tendency  to  gangrene,  in  inflamed  unyielding  textures, 
may  be  caused,  at  least  in  some  degree,  by  the  tension  which  invariably 
ensues ;  this  so  compressing  the  part,  as  either  to  arrest,  or  seriously 
impede,  the  already  weakened  circulation. 

In  surgical  operations,  it  is  very  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  sudden 
and  effectual  obstruction,  of  both  arterial  influx  and  venous  return,  is 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  part.  For  instance,  in  performing  deligation 
of  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb,  on  account  of  aneurism,  we  should 
be  especially  careful  to  avoid  injury  to  the  concomitant  vein ;  for,  if 
that  be  obstructed,  as  well  as  the  artery,  gangrene  of  the  limb — even 
without  the  intervention  of  undue  stimulus — is  extremely  probable.  If 
we  can  imagine  the  principal  nerve  to  be  at  the  same  time  seriously 
injured,  gangrene  is  all  but  inevitable ;  under  the  threefold  evil  influ- 
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ence,  of  arterial  aod  venous  obstruction,  with  deprivation  of  nervona 
agency. 

8.  Odd. — The  effect  may  be  direct  or  indirect ;  more  freqnently  it 
is  the  latter.  But  direct  it  may  be ;  thus.  The  immediate  effect  of 
cold,  intense,  and  continuously  applied  to  the  part,  is  greatly  to  depress 
both  its  circulation  and  its  nervous  energy ;  and  this  depression,  by 
continuance  of  the  cause,  may  be  carried  so  far  as  altogether  to  annihi- 
late vital  power.  The  part,  in  truth,  is  frozen  to  death ;  becoming 
cold,  insenBible,  shrivelled,  and  discoloured ;  by  and  by  undergoing 
obvious  chemical  change,  and  becoming  detached  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  separation.  This  is  likely  to  occur  only  in  very  cold  climates ; 
and  even  then,  only  when  the  individual  is  exposed  to  hardship  and 
privation.  The  parts  most  liable  to  be  so  affected,  are  those  most 
remote  from  the  centre  of  circulation,  and  consequently  by  nature  less 
fully  endowed  by  vital  power  ;  and  also  those  most  habitually  exposed 
to  atmospheric  inclemency — as  the  toes  and  feet,  and  the  tips  of  the 
nose  and  ears. 

Much  more  frequently,  the  action  is  indirect.  Cold  is  applied ; 
and  the  lowering  result  follows,  as  usual,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  cold  is  suddenly  removed ;  or,  very  likely,  warmth  with  the  addi- 
tional stimulus  of  friction  is  applied.  And  the  inevitable  consequence 
is,  immature  and  excessive  reaction ;  the  blood  rushing  back  to  the 
part  it  had  but  lately  left,  with  far  greater  impetuosity  than  it  had 
before ;      distending 

every   vessel  to  the  ^'e-  *^- 

utmost ;  hurrying  on 
the  inflammatory 
process — and  this  in 
a  part  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  de- 
pression of  vital 
power,  which  the  / 
first  effect  of  the  cold 
had  occasioned.  The 
action  is  sudden  and 
intense ;  power  of 
resistance  and  con- 
trol is  low ;  gan- 
grene is  inevitable.  It  is  not  the  patient  who  is  simply  exposed  to 
diminished  temperature,  that  suffers  from  chilblain — chronic  inflamma- 
tory process  in  a  debilitated  part ;  or  from  frost-bite — the  inflammation, 
more  acute,  having  reached  sloughing.  But  it  is  the  patient  who,  after 
exposure  to  cold,  warms  himself  at  the  fire,  or  simply  enters  a  heated 
room ;  or  who,  not  contented  with  abstracting  cold,  and  applying  heat, 
adds  friction  to  the  affected  part. 

Illustrations  of  this  are  of  constant  occurrence ;  but  there  is  one,  on 
a  large  scale,  which,  though  trite,  is  altogether  so  apposite  and  striking, 

le  af  (be  r«et,  aficr  ci^iuisure  to  cold.     Separation  coDiiJer- 
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that  it  may  be  well,  by  way  of  corroboration,  briefly  to  notice  it  here. 
In  his  narrative,  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  Baron  Larrey  says — "  During 
three  or  four  exceedingly  cold  days  that  preceded  the  battle,  the  mer- 
cury having  fallen  so  low  as  fifteen  degrees  below  zero  of  Reaumur's 
thermometer,  and  until  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  not  a  soldier 
complained  of  any  symptom  depending  on  freezing  of  the  parts  ;  not- 
withstanding they  had  passed  three  days,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
nights  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  February,  in  most  severe 
frost.  The  Imperial  Guard,  in  particular,  had  remained  upon  watch 
in  the  snow,  hardly  moving  at  all  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours ; 
yet  no  soldier  presented  himself  at  the  Ambulance.  In  the  night  of 
the  9th  and  10th,  the  temperature  suddenly  rose ;  the  mercury  ascend- 
ing to  three,  four,  and  five  degrees  above  zero.  From  this  moment, 
many  soldiers  of  the  guard  and  line  applied  for  assistance ;  complaining 
of  acute  pain  in  the  feet,  and  of  numbness,  heaviness,  and  prickings  in 
the  extremities.  The  parts  were  severely  swollen,  and  of  an  obscure 
red  colour.  In  some  cases,  a  slight  redness  was  perceptible  about  the 
roots  of  the  toes,  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot.  In  others,  the  toes 
were  destitute  of  motion,  sensibility,  and  warmth ;  being  ahready  black, 
and  as  it  were,  dried.  All  the  patients  assured  me  that  they  had  not 
experienced  any  painful  sensation  during  the  severe  cold,  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  on  the  night  watches.  It  was  only  when  the  tempe- 
rature had  (suddenly)  risen,  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees,  that  they  felt 
the  first  effects  of  the  cold  as  inducing  mortification.*'  And  it  is  added, 
that  those  who  had  warmed  themselves  at  fires  suffered  most.* 

But  cold  may  in  a  similar  way  cause  death,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the 
whole  body.  General  vital  power  is  depressed ;  sudden  reaction  en- 
sues, by  the  imprudent  use  of  stimulus;  and,  under  this  action,  the 
enfeebled  system  may  succumb.     To  illustrate  this,  let  us  again  quote 

from  Larrey : — "  Woe  to  the  man  benumbed  with  cold if  he  entered 

too  suddenly  into  a  warm  room,  or  came  too  near  to  the  fire  of  a  bivouac 

Gangrene  made  its  appearance  at  the  very  instant,  and  spread  with 

such  rapidity,  that  its  advances  were  perceptible  by  the  eye.  Or  th^ 
individual  was  suddenly  suffocated  with  a  kind  of  turgescence,  which 
appeared  to  affect  the  brain  and  lungs ;  he  perished  as  in  asphyxia. 

Thus  died  the  chief  apothecary  of  the  Guards He  had  scarcely  been 

a  few  hours  in  this  (warm)  atmosphere,  so  new  to  him,  when  his  limbs, 
in  which  he  had  lost  all  feeling,  became  considerably  swelled ;  and  he 
expired  soon  afterwards,  incapable  of  uttering  a  single  word."* 

9.  Animaly  and  other  Poisons,  applied  to  a  part,  by  inoculation  or 
otherwise,  are  usually  said  to  be  powerful  excitants  of  gangrenous  in- 
flammation. That  is,  they  lower  vital  power,  in  both  part  and  system ; 
at  the  same  time,  exciting  inflammatory  action  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wound.  Bites  of  serpents  act  in  this  way ;  as  also  inoculation  of  putrid 
virus  from  cattle,  or  others  of  the  lower  animals,  occasioning  the  "  ma- 
lignant pustule.*'  And,  much  in  the  same  way,  there  is  no  more  certain 
cause  of  rapid  and  extensive  gangrene,  with  most  serious  results  to  the 
system,  than  by  the  infiltration  of  urine  into  areolar  tissue. 

•  Larrey's  Memoirs,  torn.  iii.  p.  00.  >  Op.  cit,  torn.  iv.  p.  134. 
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Hitherto,  we  have  considered  chiefly  such  causes  as  are  local  and  ex- 
ternal ;  we  now  come  to  those  which  are  constitutional  and  internal. 

10.  General  debilttt/j  from  any  cause — hemorrhage,  starvation,  age, 
persistent  disease,  or  long  continuance  of  any  generally  depressing  agent 
— predisposes  both  to  the  accession  of  perverted  vascular  action,  and  to 
its  untoward  advance ;  there  being  but  little  power,  either  in  part  or 
system,  for  resistance  or  control.  Or  vital  power  may  be  so  far  dimi- 
nished, especially  in  those  parts  naturally  the  weakest — ^being  most 
removed  from  the  centre  of  circulation — as  to  cause  death  in  a  more 

Fig   50. 


direct  way,  without  the  intervention  of  inflammatory*  action ;  simply  by 
mal-nutrition,  and  gradual  failure  of  vitality  in  consequence.  This 
latter  mode  is  not  unfrequently  exemplified,  by  simple  gangrene  of  the 
toes  after  exhausting  fever. 

A  peculiar  disorder  of  the  system,  certainly  not  of  the  purely  sthenic 
type,  attends  on  the  internal  use  of  mercury,  carried  to  sustained 
ptyalism.  This  seems  very  favourable  to  assumption  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process ;  and  to  the  invasion  of  sloughing,  as  well  as  of  fierce 
ulceration,  during  its  progress ;  a  fact  abundantly  exemplified  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  sloughing  and  phagedsena,  in  an  aggravated 
form,  in  venereal  patients  recklessly  salivated. 

11.  Improper  foody  habitually  taken,  leads  to  disorder  of  the  system 
of  a  feeble  type ;  and  thus  will,  at  least,  predispose  to  gangrene.  But 
one  poisonous  article  of  diet,  in  particular,  causes  constitutional  disorder 
of  a  very  aggravated  character ;  an  almost  invariable  result  of  which 
is  chronic  and  dry  mortification  of  the  extremities.  The  article  alluded 
to,  is  an  unsound  kind  of  rye ;  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
A  black,  curved  excrescence,  not  unlike  the  spur  of  a  fowl,  grows  on 
the  spike ;  and  sometimes  is  found  in  such  quantities,  as  to  form  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  rye.  It  is  termed  the  Ergot  of  rye,  or 
Secale  cornutum.  Its  habitual  use,  as  food,  induces  lassitude,  weakness 
of  the  extremities,  a  feeling  of  intoxication,  and  periodic  convulsive 
movements.  This  state,  called  liaphania,  may  continue  for  days  or 
months.  And  frequently,  during  its  persistence,  mortification  of  the 
extremities  occurs ;  beginning  in  the  toes,  and  gradually  extending  up 
the  leg ;  attended  with  but  little  pain,  and  without  appreciable  precur- 
sory inflammation ;  the  part  becoming  at  once  cold,  insensible,  and  dis- 
coloured, and  gradually  dry,   hard,   and  shrivelled.     In  some  of  the 

Fig.  60.  Chronic  gangrvnc:  from  general  debility.  Line  of  (*epariUion  begun. 
Patient  iDt.  seventy-five. — Linton. 
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recorded  cases,  the  line  of  demarcation  formed,  separation  was  com- 
pleted, and  recovery  took  place.  In  the  majority,  however,  the  disease 
advanced,  unchecked  in  either  its  constitutional  or  local  form  ;  and  the 
issue  was  fatal.  In  this  country,  a  somewhat  similar  malady  has  been 
traced  to  the  use  of  unsound  wheat. 

12.  Atmospheric  influence  acts  favourably,  or  otherwise,  on  the 
system ;  more  especially  of  the  invalid.  When  a  deleterious  impres- 
sion has  resulted,  no  uncommon  indication  of  this  is  the  appearance 
of  sloughing,  in  a  previously  healthy  wound  or  sore.  To  such  a  cause, 
for  example,  the  invasion  of  hospital  gangrene  is  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently attributable. 

13.  Arterial  degeneration, — In  advanced  years,  the  whole  arterial 
system,  but  more  especially  its  ramifications  in  the  lower  extremities, 
are  liable  to  degenerate  ;  by  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  between  the 
coats,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  sometimes  converting  them  into 
completely  rigid,  and  as  if  altogether  ossified  tubes.  This,  of  itself, 
may  exist  so  generally,  and  in  so  advanced  a  form,  as  ultimately  to 
render  efficient  circulation  through  such  altered  conduits  impracticable ; 
and,  circulation  gradually  ceasing,  so  does  life.  Death  of  the  part 
ensues ;  a  gradual  and  painless  process.  Or,  ere  the  change  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  cause  complete  arrest  of  circulation,  but  quite  far 
enough  sadly  to  enfeeble  vital  power,  a  low  perverted  action  may  be 
kindled ;  by  some  of  the  many  exciting  causes,  to  which  the  part  is 
liable.  And  low  though  such  action  be,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  cause 
more  or  less  extensive  gangrene  ;  for  it  invades  a  part  whose  power  of 
resistance  and  control  has  been  much  impaired. 

Again ;  it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  perverted  action  is  very 
liable  to  occur  in  the  vessels  themselves,  when  so  changed ;  and  as  an 
invariable  result  of  arteritis  is  known  to  be  consolidation  of  the  arterial 
contents,  with  consequent  occlusion  of  the  canal,  and  arrest  of  circula- 
tion— this,  occurring  generally  in  a  limb,  would  be  certain  to  induce  its 
death.  By  Dupuytren  it  was  imagined,  that  the  greater  number  of 
cases  were  thus  to  be  accounted  for.  But,  without  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  the  occurrence,  or  that  it  does  sometimes  so  cause  mortification 
in  the  aged,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  painful  and 
inflammatory  form  of  this  disease  is  attributable  to  that  action  having 
invaded,  not  the  arterial  tissue  alone,  but  the  whole  part. 

Thus  we  find  the  old  man  peculiarly  exposed  to  mortification,  par- 
ticularly in  the  parts  naturally  most  weak — the  feet  and  toes.  To  such 
mortification,  usually  gradual,  chronic,  and  dry,  the  term  Gangrcena 
senilis  is  commonly  applied.  This  disease,  however,  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  invariably  occurring  in  one  way,  and  consequently  in  all  cases 
amenable  to  one  and  the  same  mode  of  treatment ;  otherwise  much 
practical  evil  must  result.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that,  from  this  very  circumstance,  not  a  few  lives  have  been  hurriedly 
disposed  of,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  long  protracted. 

Senile  gangrene  varies  in  its  nature.  1.  It  is  not  necessarily 
attended  by  arterial  degeneration.  And  when  not  so  accompanied, 
but  induced  by  simple  general  debility,  incidental  to  advanced  years, 
and  perhaps  aggravated  by  casualties  to  which  every  age  is  liable — it 
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may  occur  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  inflammation.  Circu- 
lation and  vital  power  may  gradually  cease  ;  or  the  latter  is  overborne 
by  accession  of  perverted  vascular  action.  2.  When  calcareous  dege- 
neration does  exist,  there  is  a  similar  alternative  of  events  ;  the  death 
may  be  inflammatory  or  not ;  acutely  painful,  or  comparatively  pain- 
less. 

In  practice,  perhaps  the  most  important  division  of  this  form  of  mor- 
tification, is  into  that  which  is  preceded  and  accompanied  with  perverted 
vascular  action,  and  that  which  is  not.  For,  to  the  variety  of  cause, 
ought  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  accommodated. 

The  accompanying  inflammation  is  always  of  rather  a  low  type  ;  the 
part,  of  enfeebled  power,  being  not  only  easily  overcome -by  such,  but 
being  really  incapable  of  assuming  an  action  of  high  intensity.  In  con- 
sequence, the  term  Inflammatio  debilis  is  often  applied. 

Or  the  inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory  forms  may  be  blended. 
The  latter  may  seize  on  one  or  more  toes ;  converting  them,  simply 
and  quietly,  into  black  and  shrivelled  eschars.  After  a  lime,  the  mor- 
tification ceases  to  extend  upwards.  As  usual,  an  effort  is  then  made 
by  Nature,  to  throw  off  the  dead  and  noxious  parts ;  and  this,  we  know, 
can  be  effected  only  in  one  way,  by  inflammation  and  ulceration.  The 
action  is  accordingly  assumed,  at  the  living  margin ;  and  heat,  redness 
swelling,  pain,  appear  there.  But  the  part  has  no  sufficient  power  of 
control ;  the  desired  result  of  ulceration  and  suppuration  is  quickly 
overpassed ;  and  mortification  ensues.  The  inflammatory  has  become 
engrafted  on  the  simple  form ;  and  proceeds  rapidly,  with  much  pain 
and  constitutional  disturbance.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  effort  by  vas- 
cular action,  towards  arrest  and  separation,  were  being  constantly 
made,  and  never  with  success ;  on  the  contrary,  accelerating  the  destruc- 
tive progress. 

Thus,  then,  we  may  have  senile  gangrene  throughout  unattended 
with  pain,  redness,  swelling,  or  other  signs  of  the  inflammatory  process  ; 
excepting,  ultimately,  at  the  line  of  separation.  Or,  from  the  begin- 
ning, these  are  present ;  and  continue  until  cither  arrest  of  the  disease, 
or  death  of  the  patient  ensue.  Or  the  pain,  heat,  and  redness,  though 
at  first  absent,  may  supervene ;  and  then  continue  of  an  aggravated 
character. 

The  disease  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  males,  of  the  higher  ranks  \ 
who  have  indulged,  freely  and  habitually,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
— all  the  more  likely,  if  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  aortic  valves  be 
present.  And  the  most  frequent  form,  is  that  which  is  attended  by 
the  Inflammatio  debilis.  The  original  description  by  Mr.  Pott  merits  ' 
((notation.  lie  calls  it  '^  that  particular  kind  of  mortification,  which, 
beginning  at  the  extremity  of  one  or  more  of  the  small  toes,  does,  in 
more  or  less  time,  pass  on  to  the  foot  and  ankle,  and  sometimes  to  a 
part  of  the  leg ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  aid  of  physic  and  surgery,  most 
commonly  destroys  the  patient."  Usually  "  the  patients  feel  great  un- 
easiness through  the  whole  foot  and  joint  of  the  ankle,  particularly  in 
the  night,  even  before  these  parts  show  any  mark  of  distemper,  or 
before  there  is  any  other  than  a  small  discoloured  spot  on  the  end  of 
one  of  the  little  toes.     It  generally  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the 
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inside,  or  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  smaller  toes,  by  a  small,  black, 
or  bluish  spot :  from  this  spot  the  cuticle  is  always  found  to  be  detached, 
and  the  skin  under  it  to  be  of  a  dark  red  colour.  Its  progress,  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  under  different  circumstances,  is  different ;  in  some 
it  is  slow  and  long  in  passing  from  toe  to  toe,  and  from  thence  to  the 
.  foot  and  ankle ;  in  others  its  progress  is  rapid,  and  horribly  painful. 
It  generally  begins  on  the  inside  of  each  small  toe,  before  it  is  visible 
either  on  its  under  or  upper  part ;  and  when  it  makes  its  attack  on  the 
foot,  the  upper  part  of  it  first  shows  its  distempered  state,  by  tumefac- 
tion, change  of  colour,  and  sometimes  by  vesication  ;  but  wherever  it 
is,  one  of  the  first  marks  of  it  is  a  separation  or  detachment  of  the 
cuticle.'' 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  such  as  characterize  gangrene  in 
general  (p.  258) ;  that  is,  constitutional  irritation,  tending  towards 
typhoid  collapse ;  but  chronic  in  its  nature,  like  the  local  action. 
Pain,  restlessness,  and  hiccup — especially  the  two  former — are  parti- 
cularly prominent.  The  first  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  accounted  for, 
by  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  action  in  such  dense  and  unyielding 
textures  as  the  arteries  often  are.  In  the  non- inflammatory  form, 
constitutional  disorder  is  often  very  slight ;  at  least  during  commence- 
ment  of  the  gangrene. 

The  Progress  of  mortification  is  sometimes  slow ;  making  but  little 
advance  in  days  and  even  weeks — as  in  the  senile,  and  other  chronic 
forms.  Sometimes,  it  is  fearfully  rapid ;  as  in  the  acute  and  trau- 
matic ;  spreading,  within  a  few  hours,  over  a  whole  limb. 

When  arrest  has  occurred,  Nature  begins  her  process  o{  aeparcitian ; 
as  formerly  described  (p.  257).  A  sthenic  form  of  inflammation  is 
established  in  the  living  margin;  suppuration  and  ulceration  supervene; 
and  this  destructive  action  is  in  its  turn  followed  by  granulation,  and 
effort  towards  repair.  At  the  same  time,  the  symptoms  of  constitu- 
tional irritation  gradually  subside ;  and  a  sthenic  and  normal  state  of 
system  is  gradually  restored. 

Prognosis  varies,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  mortification,  the 
nature  of  the  part  in  which  it  has  occurred,  and  the  condition  of  the 
system  during  and  before  its  accession.  The  larger  the  gangrened 
part,  the  greater  its  importance  as  a  portion  of  the  general  economy, 
and  the  lower  the  constitutional  powers,  the  greater  is  the  danger  to 
life. 

Treatment  of  Mortification. 

The  treatment  of  mortification,  in  general,  resolves  itself  into  five 

{)rincipal  indications.  Remove,  or  mitigate  the  cause;  wait  for  the 
ine  of  demarcation ;  assist  Nature,  in  her  efforts  towards  detachment ; 
promote  and  regulate  the  healing  process ;  and  maintain  due  power  of 
system,  throughout  invasion,  arrest,  and  cure. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  let  diagnosis  be  accurate;  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
case  of  gangrene.  In  mere  bruises,  there  is  discoloration  of  a  livid 
hue ;  and  dark-coloured  serous  vesicles  form,  somewhat  resembling 
phlyctenae.     But  the  points  of  difference,  formerly  noticed,  are  sufli- 
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cientlj  plain  (p.  257).  And  it  is  well  that  such  is  the  case ;  inasmuch 
as  error  of  diagnosis  would  infallibly  lead  to  serious  error  of  practice. 
On  undoing  a  fractured  limb,  for  example,  after  the  first  application 
of  retentive  apparatus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  swollen,  darkly 
discoloured,  and  studded  by  dark  vesications.  If  this  be  gangrene ; 
amputation,  at  some  distance  above  the  parts  so  afiected,  cannot  be  too 
soon  performed.  If  it  be  but  the  efiects  of  bruise ;  fomentation,  mild 
antiphlogistics,  and  gentle  reapplication  of  retentive  means,  are  all  that 
the  circumstances  demand. 

In  the  inflammatory  form^  removal  of  the  cause  is  to  bo  attempted, 
by  antiphloffistics.  And,  prevention  being  better  than  cure,  it  will  of 
course  be  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  these  early  and  efficiently ;  so 
as  to  arrest  the  inflammation's  progress  timeously,  and  save  the  vitality 
of  the  part.  But  let  not  the  chance  of  immunity  from  gangrene  be 
purchased  at  too  high  a  cost.  Copious  general  bloodletting,  with  other 
spoliative  and  depressing  remedies,  may  make  much  impression  on  the 
inflammatory  action ;  and  so,  at  least,  limit  the  occurrence  of  gangrene, 
at  the  time.  But  the  process  of  separating  the  dead  parts,  followed  by 
attempts  at  repair,  has  to  come,  with  its  exhausting  discharge ;  the 
powers  of  the  system  are  certain  to  be  severely  tried ;  and  if  they  have 
been,  at  the  outset,  imprudently  exhausted,  they  cannot  fail  to  sink 
when  they  are  most  required.  Besides,  bleeding  may  not  secure  even 
the  temporary  benefit ;  on  the  contrary,  general  and  local  power  may 
be  so  weakened  thereby,  as  to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  action  even 
in  a  subdued  form. 

Often,  antiphlogistics  are  thus  used,  with  a  blind  and  rash  improvi- 
dence. The  cure  is  protracted  and  embarrassed;  the  system  is  en- 
feebled, and  perhaps  for  ever  broken ;  or  even  the  issue  may  be  fatal. 
Cases  of  threatened  gangrene,  after  severe  bruise,  laceration,  fracture, 
&c.,  afford  abundant  illustration  of  this  practical  point.  The  ulterior 
result  must  always  be  regarded,  along  with  the  present ;  and  both  pro- 
vided for.  We  are  to  prevent  or  limit  gangrene,  if  we  can :  yet  using 
antiphlogistics  so  as  to  make  sure  of  leaving  power  enough  of  system, 
for  defence  from  hectic  and  exhaustion  during  the  suppurative  stage. 

Also  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  only  before,  and  at  the  very 
commencement  of  gangrene,  that  antiphlogistics  can  ever  be  actively 
employed.  When  mortification  has  been  fairlv  established,  the  symp- 
toms change,  and  require  a  corresponding  alteration  of  treatment; 
inflammatory  fever,  sthenic,  is  superseded  by  asthenic  constitutional 
irritation.  And  further,  when  gangrene  is  both  certain  to  occur,  and 
to  prove  extensive,  the  symptoms  corresponding  to  that  result  are  often 
fore-shadowed  in  the  characters  of  the  preceding  action,  both  locally 
and  generally ;  modifying  these  in  so  marked  a  manner,  as  at  once  to 
enlighten  the  experienced  practitioner  regarding  the  impending  issue. 
Such  a  state,  not  unfrequently  connected  with  a  previously  debilitated 
power  of  system,  is  often,  and  not  inappropriately,  termed  Gangrenous 
inflammation;  and  in  this,  antiphlogistics,  at  however  early  a  period 
employed,  must  invariably  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution  and  for- 
bearance. On  the  other  hand,  if  inflammation  be  intense,  limited, 
seated  in  an  important  part,  with  both  local  and  general  symptoms 
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plainly  sthenic  in  character,  and  occurring  in  a  robust  unbroken  fram< 
we  may  bleed  copiously  and  fearlessly ;  employing  also  the  other  suitable 
antiphlogistics  with  energy.  For,  in  these  circumstances,  such  are  the 
only  true  preventives  of  gangrene. 

Constitutional  remedies,  foolishly  held  as  specifics,  and  termed  Anti- 
8eptic8j  were  at  one  time  much  in  vogue ;  and  may  not  yet  have  fallen 
altogether  into  desuetude.  Of  these,  the  most  prominent  was  bark ; 
given  in  full  doses.  The  exhibition  of  this,  at  an  early  period,  will 
plainly  aggravate  the  disorder ;  offending  the  stomach,  increasing  the 
inflammatory  fever,  influencing  the  local  action  unfavourably,  and  ren- 
dering the  gangrene  both  more  speedy  and  more  extensive  than  it 
otherwise  might  have  been.  It  can  only  be  of  use,  as  other  tonics, 
after  the  period  of  excitement  has  gone  by;  limiting  or  preventing 
hectic,  and  assisting  the  system  to  bear  up  under  the  exhausting  influ- 
ence of  suppuration. 

Previous  to  gangrene  by  inflammation,  then,  antiphlogistics  are  ex- 
pedient ;  early,  active,  yet  cautious ;  invariably  controlled  by  regard  to 
the  impending  future ;  their  object  being  to  prevent  local  death  if  pos- 
sible, and  yet  not  seriously  to  impair  general  power.  When  gangrene 
has  occurred,  they  may  be  continued,  in  sthenic  cases ;  but  now  with 
still  more  subdued  caution ;  to  limit  mortification  as  much  as  possible, 
but  still  without  injury  to  the  system.  When,  however,  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  of  gangrene  are  fully  developed,  of  their  usual  type, 
antiphlogistics  are  wholly  unsuitable.  The  disorder  has  passed  from 
inflammatory  fever,  into  a  grave  form  of  constitutional  irritation,  tend- 
ing to  collapse ;  and  calmatives,  support,  tonics,  stimuli,  will  probably 
be  required.  Opium,  in  full  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  is  an  ad- 
mirable remedy  at  this  stage ;  calming  the  general  system,  blunting 
the  sensation  of  pain  and  illness,  and  seeming  to  impart  a  power  of 
tolerance  to  the  frame  under  the  depressing  agency  of  the  local  change. 
At  the  same  time,  more  or  less  stimulus  is  usually  indicated ;  and  the 
preferable  forms  are  the  alcoholic,  and  ammonia;  administered  with  the 
cautions  formerly  explained  (p.  98). 

Hiccup,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  spoken  of  as  particularly  trou- 
blesome, in  many  cases.  If  it  do  not  yield  to  general  treatment, 
musk,  camphor,  ammonia,  naphtha,  may  be  employed  as  special  cor- 
rectives. 

When  gangrene  has  ceased,  and  separation  been  commenced,  usually 
the  general  symptoms  again  change  towards  the  sthenic  form  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  a  guarded  and  somewhat  antiphlogistic  regimen  will  pro- 
bably be  expedient ;  lest  the  action  necessary  for  detachment  should 
prove  excessive,  and  reinduce  sloughing.  But,  on  the  contrary,  should 
both  general  and  local  appearances  betoken  debility,  cautious  support 
by  nourishing  food,  and  the  more  simple  tonics,  must  be  maintained. 
When  detachment  has  been  completed,  we  have  then  to  do  ¥rith  a 
simple  sore — inflamed,  ulcerating,  granulating;  weak,  irritable,  or 
healthy,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  the  ordinary  treatment  is  to  be 
conducted  accordingly. 

If  a  palpable  exciting  cause  appear — as  deligation,  obstructing 
venous  or  arterial  circulation,  or  both — that,  of  course,  must  be  in- 
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Btantlj  removed.  Infiltration  of  poisonous  or  acrid  fluid  will  be  got 
rid  of,  or  limited  in  its  effects,  by  free  incision.  Noxious  atmospheric 
influence  must  be  either  changed,  or  neutralized  as  far  as  possible.  If 
sloughing  be  from  compression,  the  pressure  must  be  removed  or  modi- 
fied ;  if  from  bad  food,  diet  must  be  amended ;  if  from  mere  general 
debility,  that  must  be  obviated  by  a  suitable  support. 

Mortification  by  Pressure  very  frequently  engages  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner ;  a  common  result  of  long  confinement  to  the  recum- 
bent posture,  especially  in  the  weak  and  paralytic ;  sometimes  occa- 
sioned by  inaccurate  or  injudicious  adjustment  of  retentive  apparatus, 
in  the  treatment  of  fracture.  When  sloughing,  by  such  causes,  has 
been  induced,  it  proves  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  to  both  patient 
and  surgeon ;  as  can  be  readily  understood.  It  is  to  be  avoided,  by 
care  in  subdividing  the  pressure  among  many  points ;  preventing  its 
concentration,  and  maintenance,  on  one  or  two  alone.  In  fracture  of 
the  leg,  for  example,  retentive  means  will  be  arranged  to  compress  not 
solely  the  malleoli,  or  the  heel)  but  to  be  equally  borne  by  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bandaged  limb ;  and  such  precautions  are  especially  de- 
sirable, in  the  case  of  the  aged  and  weak.  When  bed-sores  are  threat- 
ened, the  points  naturally  most  compressed — over  the  sacrum,  trochan- 
ters, heels,  scapulae,  elbows — ^must  be  relieved,  as  much  as  possible ;  by 
frequent  variation  of  posture ;  by  the  adjustment  of  pads,  or  pillows,  on 
the  adjacent  parts ;  and,  if  need  be,  by  the  use  of  these  admirable  con- 
trivances for  such  purposes,  the  hydrostatic  bed,  and  the  spring-bed, 
by  which  the  labour  of  support  is  equally  distributed  on  every  part  of 
the  surface.  Of  the  two,  the  spring-bed*  is  the  more  generally  suit- 
able ;  being  equally  useful,  in  the  way  of  uniform  support ;  and  being 
free  from  the  disadvantage  of  dampness,  requiring  frequent  change  of 
the  clothes  and  mattrass. 

The  reddened  and  painful  parts  (for  it  is  usually  by  inflammation 
the  part  perishes ;  power  being  seldom  so  very  small,  or  pressure  so 
very  great,  as  to  occasion  immediate  and  direct  death)  are  to  be  pen- 
cilled over  with  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  substance  or  in  solution,  so 
as  merely  to  blacken  the  integument ;  carefully  avoiding  the  vesicating 
effect,  our  object  being  simply  to  resolve  the  inflammatory  process.  Or 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  used  ;  which  has  the  effect  of 
hardening  the  part,  and  rendering  it  less  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
pressure.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  our  utmost  efforts  will  be 
directed  towards  the  general  recovery  of  the  patient ;  in  order  that  re- 
cumbency may  become  unnecessary.  When  breach  of  surface  has  ensued, 
it  early  assumes  the  weak  character ;  requiring  stimulating  applications, 
accordingly. 

W^hen  mechanical  or  chemical  injury  is  the  cause,  we  have  seldom 
the  power  of  altogether  preventing  mortification;  limitation  is  our 
object.  So  soon  as  the  first  shock  has  passed  over,  our  treatment  is 
antiphlogistic;  in  order  that  death  may  be  confined  to  those  parts  which 
suffer  directly  from  the  injury.  We  seek  to  save  those  which  have 
their  vital  power  less  diminished,  and  which  might  contrive  to  live,  if 
let  alone ;  but  which  would  be  unable  to  combat  brisk  inflammation  suc- 

I  Lancet,  1872,  p.  688. 
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cessfully.  A  certain  amount  of  inflammation  mnst  ensue  ;  but  we  are 
anxious  to  limit  it  to  ^hat  is  merely  necessary  to  effect  detachment  of 
the  original  slough.  During  the  progress  of  detachment,  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  will  probably  be  expedient.  Thereafter,  by  improved 
diet,  and  other  tonic  means  if  necessary,  the  general  power  is  to  be 
maintained ;  sufficient  to  ward  off  hectic,  and  duly  carry  forward  the 
operation  of  repair. 

In  the  case  of  mortification  from  CoW,  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  if  possible.  And  as,  in  this  climate,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
destructive  result  is  by  the  direct  effect,  but  by  the  secondary  or  reac- 
tive, such  prevention  is  not  unfrequently  within  our  power.  Plainly, 
it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  moderating  reaction ;  abstracting  cold,  and 
yet  not  applying  sudden  heat  or  other  stimuli.  The  common  practice 
is  very  successful ;  and,  though  perhaps  not  actually  based  on  scientific 
principles,  can  be  most  satisfactorily  explained  by  them.  A  part  under- 
going the  freezing  process — threatening  to  die  by  the  direct  effect  of 
intense  cold — ^becoming  pale,  shrunk,  and  but  little  sensible,  is  rubbed 
with  snow ;  while  the  patient  and  part  are  yet  in  the  open  air,  or  at 
least  not  exposed  to  sudden  elevation  of  temperature.  Rubbinc  arrests 
the  sedative  effect,  and  induces  reaction  ;  and  rubbing  with  cold  insures 
the  reaction  being  gradual,  slow,  and  safe.  Circulation  and  nervous 
influence  are  restored ;  and  returning  vital  power,  finding  no  undue 
action  to  oppose  or  control,  reigns  paramount. 

When  gangrene  has  set  in,  by  reaction  proving  excessive,  our  object 
is  to  moderate  this ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  sustain  constitutional 
power.  Locally,  employing  poultice,  water-dressing,  pencilling  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  soothing  applications ;  with  careful  regula- 
tion of  diet,  administration  of  suitable  remedies  internally — at  first 
moderately  antiphlogistic,  then  opposed  to  constitutional  irritation. 
On  separation  of  the  sloughs,  the  customary  treatment  is  adopted. 

In  the  chronic  gangrene  of  old  people,  the  Q-angrcena  senilis^  we  may 
have  two  distinct  forms,  as  already  shown ;  death  direct,  from  mere 
want  of  power ;  or  death  indirect,  weakened  power  being  overcome  by 
inflammatory  action.  In  the  former  case,  cautious  general  support 
is  expedient ;  enough  to  maintain  and  increase  general  power ;  yet 
cautious,  to  avoid  the  induction  of  an  inflammatory  process,  which  we 
know  the  part  is  unable  to  bear.  The  part  itself  may  be  covered 
over  with  tepid  water-dressing,  or  with  any  other  bland  protective 
application. 

In  the  second,  or  inflammatory  form — ^much  the  more  frequent — 
our  object  should  be  to  subdue  the  local  or  perverted  action ;  yet  with- 
out impairing,  and  on  the  contrary  rather  adding  to,  the  general  power 
of  system.  The  best  local  application  with  this  view,  is  the  nitrate  of 
silver ;  pencilled  over  the  red,  painful,  and  swollen  parts,  so  as  merely 
to  blacken,  and  obtain  the  simply  sedative  and  antiphlogistic  result 
(p.  178) ;  covering  the  part,  afterwards,  with  a  light  poultice,  or  water- 
dressing.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with 
the  part  somewhat  elevated.  The  diet  must  be  non-stimulant ;  other- 
wise, action,  already  beyond  the  power  of  the  part  to  bear,  will  be 
further  increased.      At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  truly  antiphlo- 
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gistic,  or  starviug ;  otherwise,  both  general  and  local  power,  already 
weak,  will  be  still  further  impaired;  and  the  existing  action,  even 
without  increase,  will  be  rendered  more  and  more  destructive.  It  will 
consist,  then,  of  simple  farinaceous  food ;  such  as  will  maintain  power, 
and  yet  not  favour  undue  vascular  action.  Also,  the  continued  use  of 
opiates  is  highly  expedient.  Great  pain  and  general  irritation  attend 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  former  is  in  part  alleviated  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  Both  will  be  much  assuaged  by  opium ;  which  fur- 
ther, according  to  some,  would  seem  to  exert  a  beneficial  tonic  effect 
on  the  capillaries ;  thereby  tending  to  increase  vital  power,  in  circum- 
stances where  it  is  much  required.  Under  such  treatment,  we  expect, 
and  often  not  in  vain,  that  pain,  redness,  and  swelling,  shall  cease  ;  as 
also  the  advance  of  mortification.  A  healthy  line  of  demarcation  is  es- 
tablished ;  the  dead  parts  are  thrown  off;  the  patient  rallies  greatly  in 
his  system ;  and,  in  short,  recovery  is  obtained,  though  not  of  course 
without  more  or  less  mutilation. 

But  such  was  not  the  practice,  and  such  were  not  the  results,  of 
former  times.  The  practitioner  took  but  a  one-sided  view  of  the  case ; 
observing  deficient  power  alone,  and  overlooking  redundant  action.  His 
patient  was  literally  crammed  with  diet,  of  the  most  rich  and  stimulant 
kind.  If  in  the  better  ranks  of  life,  his  table  was  made  to  groan  daily, 
under  the  most  sumptuous  viands ;  and  yet  the  generous  food  seemed 
only  to  feed  the  disease,  not  the  patient.  The  dusky  redness  spread 
more  and  more  ;  and  both  part  and  frame  sank  under  it.  The  error 
was  at  length  perceived ;  and  an  opposite  extreme  was  gone  into. 
Seeing  then  nothing  but  overaction,  antiphlogistics  were  employed ;  as 
if  the  process  were  of  the  ordinary  sthenic  form  ;  disregarding  the  want 
of  power,  which  did  not  fail  to  increase  under  the  neglect.  Dupuytren, 
for  example,  trusted  to  venesection.  Now,  a  middle  place  is  wisely 
selected.  We  neither  stimulate  nor  spoliate  the  system ;  local  action 
is  moderated,  while  both  local  and  general  power  is  enhanced  and  main- 
tained ;  and  the  result  is  altogether  satisfactory.^ 

Local  Applications  in  Mortification, 

Local  as  well  as  general  antiseptics  were  at  one  time  believed  in ;  of 
an  alcoholic,  terebinthinate,  or  otherwise  stimulating  nature.  If  em- 
ployed previously  to  the  accession  of  gangrene,  while  inflammation  is 
still  in  progress,  they  invariably  prove  injurious ;  by  hurrying  on  that 
action,  already  excessive.  During  progress  of  gangrene  towards  spha- 
celus, all  stimulation  of  the  part  must  still  be  prejudicial,  for  a  like 
reason.  When  sphacelus  is  complete,  the  stimulants,  actine  on  the 
surrounding  living  parts,  which  arc  being  sthenically  inflamed  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  detachment,  are  likely  to  aggravate  such  action  to 
an  injurious  extent.  As  to  their  effect  on  the  dead  parts  themselves,  it 
is  either  nugatory,  or  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  For,  however  useful 
spirits  of  wine  or  turpentine  may  be,  in  preserving  parts  already  de- 
tached from  the  system,  similar  preservation  is  certainly  not  what  we 
desiderate  during  the  process  of  separation.     On  the  contrary,  sloughs 

'  Lancet,  No.  002,  p.  850;  London  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Sc,  Ist  January,  1811  : 
also  Lancet,  1138,  p.  720.     . 
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cannot  be  too  soon  removed  from  the  living  tissues.  Local  stimulants, 
therefore,  improperly  named  antiseptics,  are  not  only  useless,  but 
hurtful. 

Scarifications  were  also  at  one  time  in  vogue ;  usually  with  the  view 
of  enabling  the  antiseptics  to  prove  more  effectual.  If  they  merely  im- 
plicated the  dead  parts,  they  were  ineflScient.  If  they  penetrated  these, 
and  reached  the  living  and  inflaming  stratum  beneath,  they  obviously 
did  harm ;  as  undue  stimulants.  Under  only  two  circumstances,  are 
incisions  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  gangrene.  First,  when  suppura- 
tion has  freely  occurred  beneath  a  separating  eschar;  which,  being 
marginally  adherent,  and  itself  incapable  of  the  ulcerative  process, 
induces  all  the  evils  of  tension  and  pressure  on  an  acutely  enlarging 
abscess.  Incision  through  the  eschar,  under  such  circumstances,  will 
afford  infinite  relief;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  thus  required,  in  cases 
of  burn.  Second,  when  by  free  incision  we  may  remove  the  cause  of 
,  gangrenous  disaster,  past,  present,  and  impending ;  as  in  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  and  in  diffuse  areolar  infiltration  whether  of  a  purulent  or 
urinous  kind. 

During  the  formation  and  separation  of  sloughs,  a  light  poultice,  or 
warm  water-dressing,  is  the  preferable  application;  soothing,  grate- 
ful, and  protective  to  the  living  parts.  Often,  the  latter  may  be  advan- 
tageously medicated,  by  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  lime  or  soda ;  at 
first,  chiefly  applied  to  the  dead  parts,  as  correctives  of  foetor ;  after- 
wards, used  not  only  with  this  view,  but  as  a  suitably  stimulant  lotion 
for  maintaining  reparative  energy  in  the  living  ulcer. 

As  sloughs  become  detached,  by  the  undermining  process  of  ulcera- 
tion in  the  living  stratum,  they  should  be  taken  away ;  such  cleansing 
of  the  part  tending  to  diminish  factor,  as  well  as  the  risk  from  absorp- 
tion of  the  results  of  putrescence.  If  necessary,  scissors  are  employed; 
cutting  with  these  only  in  the  dead  part,  however.  For,  in  i^ording 
assistance  to  Nature  in  her  detaching  efforts,  we  should  occasion  neither 
one  moment's  pain,  nor  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of  blood.  Pulling 
rudely  at  yet  adherent  sloughs,  or  cutting  in  living  parts,  is  not  unlikely 
to  reinduce  the  sloughing  action ;  more  especially  when  gangrene  is  of 
the  chronic  form,  and  attended  with  general  debility.  After  separation, 
both  part  and  system  arc  treated  as  in  ordinary  granulation ;  only 
with  a  foreknowledge  that,  on  account  of  previous  exhaustion,  support 
will  be  soon  demanded  on  the  part  of  both. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  we  have  seen  to  be  very  useful,  as  an  opponent 
of  the  inflammatio  debilis,  in  chronic  gangrene.  By  some,  it  has  been 
employed  with  another  object  in  view,  during  advancing  gangrene; 
applied  intensely,  to  the  sound  part,  so  as  to  produce  vesication,  inflam- 
mation, and  ulceration ;  instituting,  as  it  were,  a  fictitious  line  of  de- 
marcation ;  and  attempting  to  dictate  to  Nature  the  point  of  arrest.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  result  has  disappointed  the  expectation. 
Nature  is  not  thus  to  be  schooled.  Inflammation  was  doubtless  excited; 
not  of  the  sthenic  type,  which  alone  can  give  the  ulcerative  sulcus  of 
separation ;  but  still  of  the  asthenic  and  excessive  kind,  courting  and 
hastening  progress  of  the  mortification. 
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Question  of  Amputation. 

1.  Amputation  is  not  unfrequentlj  advisable,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  gangrene.  Thus,  when  a  limb  has  been  much  injured  bj 
mechanical  or  chemical  means — in  the  case  of  a  severe  compound  frac- 
ture, or  burn,  for  example — and  it  is  apparent  to  the  experienced  ob- 
server that  mortification  must  ensue  ;  involving  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  limb,  acute,  tending  to  spread,  and  from  the  first  accompanied  by 
the  most  formidable  constitutional  symptoms — amputation  is  performed 
above  the  injured  point ;  so  soon  as  the  primary  shock  has  passed  away, 
and  the  system  rallied  so  far  as  to  afford  sufficient  tolerance  of  the 
operation. 

2.  When,  after  such  injuries,  gangrene  has  set  in,  of  the  acute  and 
spreading  kind,  there  is  now  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  imme- 
diate operation.  At  one  time,  it  was  by  many  considered  right,  in  this 
and  in  all  other  cases  of  mortification,  to  wait  for  the  spontaneous  line 
of  separation.  But  delay,  under  these  circumstances,  with  such  an 
object  in  view,  will  be  in  vain.  The  gangrene  spreads  upwards  and 
upwards,  with  a  diffused  and  streaky  margin ;  the  typhoid  symptoms 
grow  more  and  more  intense ;  the  trunk  is  reached,  rendering  operative 
interference  hopeless ;  or,  long  ere  this,  the  system  has  sunk,  and  the 
patient  perished.  The  only  hope  of  escape  is  by  early  amputation.  It 
is  a  slender  chance  (for  the  probability  is  that  sinking  may  cofitinue,  or 
even  gangrene  may  be  resumed) ;  but  it  is  the  only  one ;  and  to  it  the 
patient  is  entitled.  While  the  mortification  is  spreading,  we  amputate 
at  a  distance  from  the  ^ngrened  part ;  in  one  which  is  sound,  or  at 
least  appears  to  be  so.  If  there  be  no  point  distal  to  the  trunk,  alto- 
gether free  from  the  signs  of  incipient  death,  we  refrain  from  the  knife ; 
its  use  must  then  prove  futile,  and  would  but  accelerate  the  fatal  issue. 
And,  in  selecting  the  line  of  incision,  when  amputation  is  advisable,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  is  often  an 
earlier  victim  to  gangrene  than  the  skin  itself ;  that,  therefore,  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  discoloured  margin  is  never  suitable ;  and  that, 
in  all  cases,  careful  manipulation  should  be  employed,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  that  all  textures,  as  well  as  the  skin,  are  yet  sound ;  otherwise, 
we  might  be  cutting  in  parts  not  only  doomed,  but  dead.  Sometimes  a 
case  presents  itself  of  acute  traumatic  gangrene,  in  which  there  is  even 
much  space  apparently  suitable  for  amputation ;  but  in  which  the  con- 
stitutional depression  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  render  the  shock  of  an 
operation,  then  performed,  certainly  fatal.  In  such  circumstances,  our 
attention  must  be  mainly  directed  to  rousing  the  vital  powers ;  sus- 
taining them  under  the  depressing  agency;  and  if,  thus  aided,  they 
fail  in  attaining  to  even  a  temporary  ascendency,  we  refrain  from 
operation. 

8.  In  the  chronic  form  of  gangrene,  arising  without  apparent  exter- 
nal cause,  there  is  no  such  naste  in  the  use  of  the  knife.  Nature's 
initiative  is  calmly  awaited.  For,  until  the  line  of  separation  has  been 
formed,  we  cannot  know  how  far  the  gangrenous  conspiracy  between 
action  and  power  has  extended.  If  we  amputate  during  progress,  it  is 
most  likely  that  we  shall  be  cutting  in  parts  foredoomed,     xhey  had 
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not  power  enough  to  resist  the  inflammatio  debtlisj  which  was  gradually 
creeping  on ;  and  certainly  will  not,  for  an  instant,  withstand  the  graver 
amount  of  action,  which  such  formidable  incisions  must  inevitably  ex- 
cite. And,  further ;  even  after  the  line  of  separation  has  occurred, 
and  is  duly  advancing,  it  is  probable  that,  local  as  well  as  general  de- 
bility being  still  great,  the  parts  have  just  power  enough  to  sustain  the 
spontaneous  inflammation  necessary  for  the  ulcerative  process,  and 
would  undoubtedly  perish  under  the  greater  amount  of  action  induced 
by  the  stimulus  of  incision.  Therefore,  we  wait,  not  only  until  the  line 
of  demarcation  has  been  made,  and  separation  begun ;  but  until  the 
latter  has  been  in  a  great  measure  completed ;  assisting  Nature's  ampu- 
tation, rather  than  operating  ourselves ;  using  our  knife  and  saw  merely 
to  divide  the  fibrous  and  osseous  textures,  which  are  slow  to  ulcerate  in 
this  way ;  injuring  the  living  parts  as  little  as  possible ;  yet  sloping  the 
knife  upwards,  in  order  to  nave  an  opportunity  of  sawing  the  bone  so 
high  as  to  afford  a  fair  prospect  of  the  stump  proving  sufiBciently  fleshy 
and  useful  (Fig.  46). 

In  such  cases,  the  system  is  very  intolerant  of  loss  of  blood  ;  and 
that  is  another  reason  why  incisions  should  be  so  guarded.  There  is  a 
circumstance,  however,  attendant  on  the  disease,  very  favourable  in  this 
point  of  view.  The  dry,  hard,  impenetrable  sphacelus  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  arterial  tubes,  on  its  cardiac  aspect,  as  a  ligature.  Remora 
of  their  drculation  is  induced ;  coagulation  takes  place ;  and  each  arte- 
rial canal  is  obstructed,  up  to  the  nearest  open  collateral  branch.  As 
the  line  of  separation  passes  through,  the  canaFs  are  further  and  more 
securely  shut  up,  by  fibrinous  deposit;  such  ulceration  being  of  the 
sthenic  kind,  and,  as  usual,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  plastic  exu- 
dation. Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  our  knife  does  encroach  a  little 
on  the  living  parts,  higher  than  the  line  of  spontaneous  ulceration,  he- 
morrhage is  likely  to  prove  but  trifling. 

4.  In  the  chronic  gangrene  which  is  induced  by  cold — ^an  obvious  ex- 
ternal cause,  and  independent  of  constitutional  vice  or  failing — we  still 
await  the  line  of  demarcation ;  for,  otherwise,  we  cannot  tell  how  far 
the  fatal  amount  of  local  depression  has  extended.  But  after  separa- 
tion has  been  fairly  and  spontaneously  begun,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
amputate ;  and  with  the  option  of  either  finishing  Nature's  operation 
just  commenced,  or  of  cutting  in  a  higher  and  perhaps  more  suitable 
situation.  For,  the  debility  being  only  local,  temporary,  and  not  de- 
pendent on  organic  change,  occurrence  of  the  line  of  separation  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  in  every  point  of  the  living  parts  there  is  then 
tolerance  of  operation.  Usually,  a  better  stump  can  be  fashioned  at  a 
higher  point  than  that  which  Nature  has  happened  to  select.  But  were 
such  amputation  to  be  made  previous  to  arrest  of  the  gangrene,  most 
probably  the  flaps  would  speedily  slough. 

Thus,  then,  when  gangrene  is  acute  and  humid,  dependent  on  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  and  unconnected  with  a  previously  existing  failure  of  sys- 
tem, or  organic  change  in  the  general  limb,  we  amputate,  if  at  all,  during 
progress  of  the  disease ;  without  waiting  for  a  line  of  demarcation. 
When  it  is  chronic  and  dry,  dependent  on  an  internal  cause  only,  or  on 
internal  more  than  on  external  causes,  and  connected  with  failure  of 
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both  general  and  local  power,  we  wait  for  the  line  of  demarcation,  watch 
the  progress  of  separation — cautiously  supporting  the  system  meanwhile 
— and  when  detachment  is  far  advanced,  we  interfere  merely  to  facili- 
tate and  modify  its  completion  ;  we  amputate  in  the  line  of  separation. 
When  gangrene  is  the  result  of  one  particular  external  cause,  cold,  we 
await  the  line  of  demarcation ;  and,  so  soon  as  that  has  been  fairly 
formed,  we  amputate  either  there,  or  above,  according  as  circumstances 
may  seem  to  require. 

In  addition  to  the  References  under  Inflammation,  see  O'llalloran  on  Gangrene  and 
Sphacelus,  Dublin,  1765;  Potts'  Surgical  Works,  toI.  iii.,  p.  185,  Lond.  1808;  Larrej, 
Mdmoires  de  Chirurg.  Militaire,  tom.  iii.,  p.  60,  and  p.  141,  1812;  Delpbch,  M^moire 
sur  la  complication  des  plaies  et  des  ulceres,  connue  sous  le  nom  de  pourriture  d'hopi- 
tal,  Paris,  1815;  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p.  241,  Lond.,  1820;  Giithrie  on  Gunshot 
Wounds,  p.  Ill,  Lond.  1820;  Lawrence,  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans.,  vol.  yi.,  p.  184;  Turner 
on  spontaneous  obliteration  of  the  larger  Arteries,  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  toI.  iii., 
1828;  Porter,  Dublin  Jour,  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  iv.,  1888;  Dupuytren,  Lemons  Orales 
de  Clinique  Chirurg.,  tom.  !▼.,  art  xi.,  Paris,  1884;  Cruveilhier,  Anat.  Pathol,  lirr. 
xxvii.,  and  Diet  de  Mddecine  et  de  Chir.  Prat,  toI.  iii.,  p.  894 ;  Listen,  Lancet,  No. 
602,  p.  850,  1885;  Brodie,  Lectures,  Med.  Gazette,  1840-41;  Syme,  Monthly  Journal, 
Jan.  1841;  BaUing,  ueber  die  Gangncna  senilis,  Journal  Ton  ▼.  Graefe  und  ▼.  Walther, 
▼ol.  riT.,  p.  42.  In  connexion  with  Gangrene  caused  by  ergot  of  rye,  see  Langius,  De- 
scriptio  morborum  ex  usu  ClaTorum  Secalinorum,  1707;  Duhamel,  M<Smoires  dePAcad. 
de  Sciences,  p.  528,  Paris,  1748;  Woolaston,  in  Philos.  Transact,  p.  528,  Lond.,  1762; 
Prescott  on  the  effects  of  Secale  Comutum,  Lond.,  1818;  Rust's  Magazine,  xxt.;  Pe- 
reira.  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  part,  ii.,  Lond.,  1851. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HYPERTROPHY,  ATROPHY,  AND  ABSORPTION. 

The  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  structures  of  the  body  are  liable  to 
become  deranged,  apart  from  all  trace  of  inflammatory  action.  In  the 
normal  condition,  a  certain  proportion  is  maintained  between  the  supply 
of  nutritive  material  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  waste  of  tissue  or 
absorption  of  the  effete  matter.  Absorption  is  effected  partly  by  veins, 
as  well  as  by  lymphatic  vessels  specially  adapted  for  the  function.  This, 
occurring  in  excessive  or  diminished  proportion  as  regards  the  antago- 
nist function  of  nutrition,  produces  various  effects  on  the  part  involved 
in  such  departure  from  health.  And  it  is  plain  that  the  abnormal  state 
may  depend  on  derangement  of  either  process. 

When  the  capillaries  of  a  part  deposit  an  amount  of  plasma  simply 
sufficient  to  supply  what  is  dissipated  by  the  current  expenditure,  the 
result  is  normal ;  the  condition  is  that  of  health.  When  more  is  exuded 
than  is  required  to  atone  for  waste,  there  is  necessarily  accumulation  of 
the  excess ;  the  condition  is  a  morbid  one,  and  termed  Hypertrophy. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  deposit  from  the  capillaries  is  insufficient,  by 
deficiency  of  arterial  supply ;  or  when  absorption  exercises  its  function 
to  excess,  the  condition  of  deposit  remaining  unaltered  from  the  state 
of  health — the  result  is  of  an  opposite  kind — still  morbid — and  called 
Atrophy. 

Hyjptrtrophy . 

Hypertrophy,  or  increased  volume  of  a  part,  may  be  the  consequence 
of  increased  supply  or  of  diminished  waste.  In  the  former  case,  when 
the  process  is  rapid  and  accompanied  with  a  distinct  exudation,  it  is 
usually  of  inflammatory  character.  But  when  slow  and  imperceptible 
in  its  accession,  and  marked  by  mere  excess  in  the  quantity  of  normal 
elements,  it  is  called  Simple  Hypertrophy.  In  some  cases,  this  name 
is  applied  to  a  collateral  increase  of  several  of  the  tissues  composing  a 
part  or  organ ;  in  other  instances  one  structural  element  may  be  en- 
larged at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  or  while  these  remain  stationary  ;  so 
that  in  the  application  of  this,  as  of  the  corresponding  term  Atrophy, 
there  is  considerable  latitude. 

The  most  marked  instances  of  hypertrophy  occur  from  perverted  nu- 
trition, which  has  often  a  low  or  chronic  inflammatory  type.  Such  are 
the  indolent  tumours  of  glands,  the  thickening  and  induration  of  areolar 
texture,  the  enlargement  of  bones  under  chronic  processes  of  disease. 
Hypertrophy  also  occurs  from  exalted  functional  activity ;  as  in  the 
highly-wrought  muscles  of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  or  in  one  kidney  when 
the  opposite  has  been  lost  by  structural  change.  Again,  hypertrophy, 
chiefly  of  the  fatty  tissue,  may  take  place  from' over-assimilation  with 
deficient  exercise ;  the  effects  of  this  cause  upon  the  organs  of  motion, 
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however,  bein^  of  quite  an  opposite  kind.  And  other  perversions  of 
nutrition,  of  the  most  varied  character,  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  particu- 
lar organs.* 

The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  will  vary  according  to  its  cause. 
When  this  is  inflammatory,  the  usual  antiphlogistic  measures  will  be 
pursued.  Scrofulous  or  other  enlargements  of  glands  will  be  treated 
by  iodine  externally,  with  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  careful  regimen. 
Hypertrophy  from  undue  exercise  of  a  part  is  not  always  distinctly 
morbid ;  when  it  is  so,  the  removal  of  the  cause  is  the  only  effective 
mode  of  treatment. 

Atrophy. 

Atrophy  of  a  part,  we  have  just  seen,  may  occur  in  two  ways ;  from 
excess  of  waste,  or  from  deficiency  of  supply.  In  most  cases,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  both  circumstances  concur  to  establish  the  result,  although 
the  maior  part  is  attributable  to  the  latter.  The  part  is  gradually 
diminished  in  bulk,  its  structure  usually  becomes  somewhat  modifiea, 
and  its  function  is  more  or  less  deranged. 

This  state  may  follow  on  inflammatory  action ;  as  a  remote  conse- 
quence, not  as  a  direct  result.  The  connexion  is  usually  with  the 
chronic  form.  That  action  ceasing,  absorption  busies  itself  to  remove 
the  loaded  change  of  structure ;  and  this  exaltation  of  function  may  be 
continued  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  restore  the  healthful  balance. 
Besides,  that  disuse  of  the  part  which  attends  on  chronic  inflammatory 

*  [Hypertrophy  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mere  erdargemmt  of  a  tissue  or 
organ.  The  former  is  a  process  of  growth  and  development,  essentially  similar  to  that 
of  original  growth  and  dcTclopment,  and  to  that  by  which  the  constant  waste  of  struc- 
ture is  compensated ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  due  to  turgescence  of  the  blood-vessels, 
sometimes  to  effusions  of  serum,  or  of  fibrin,  which,  eyen  if  it  become  organixed,  as- 
sumes a  form  lower  in  the  physiological  scale  than  that  of  the  tissue  into  which  it  has 
been  introduced,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  simpler  structures.  The  former  is  pro- 
ductive of  augmented  functional  power,  is  generally  salutary  and  conserratiTe  in  its 
results,  becoming  morbid  in  its  effects  only  secondarily ;  the  latter  lowers  or  interferes 
with  the  function  of  the  affected  part,  and  is  itself,  more  or  less,  disease. 

We  make  these  obsenrations  because  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  text  the  true  and  the 
false  hypertrophy  are  somewhat  confounded. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  very  nature  of  hypertrophy,  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  occurs  must  be  similar  to  those  which  concur  to  produce  normal  growth  and  develop- 
ment: but  they  must  also  be  in  this  instance  exaggerated.  It  seems  to  us  at  least 
doubtful  if  true  hypertrophy  can  exist,  excepting  of  the  lower  tissues,  without  increase 
of  functional  movement,  no  matter  how  abundant  may  be  the  supply  of  nutritious  blood. 
An  apparent  exception  may  be  said  to  occur  in  the  development  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy ;  but  here  the  period  of  action  is  merely  delayed,  the 
change  of  structure  is  accomplished  preliminarily  to  and  expressly  for  it 

While  the  other  anatomical  elements  of  the  part  are  thus  developed  in  number  and 
size,  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  likewise  enlarged  and,  probably,  multiplied. 

The  mode  in  which  an  increased  formative  action  is  accomplished  is  the  same  as  that 
in  which  normal  growth  is  effected, — sometimes,  perhaps,  by  the  fibrillation  of  fibrin 
for  the  simple  fibrous  tissues,  and  by  the  development  and  transformation  of  cells  and 
nuclei  (p.  187)  for  those  of  higher  grade.  In  many  tissues  which  are  the  seats  of  active 
growth  or  of  nypemutrition  the  evidence  of  these  changes  are  perceptible  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  active  agents  of  nutrition, — the  cells  and  cytoblasts. 

Sometimes  hypertrophy  is  simulated  by  the  arrest  or  non-accomplishment  of  the 
transformations  to  which  certain  organs  are  naturally  subject  Thus  tne  thymus  gland, 
the  walls  of  the  heart  the  brain,  and  the  liver  may  retain  after  birth  the  size  which 
they  possessed  during  intra-uterine  existence,  and  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  over- 
grown.    Vogel,  p.  868. — Ed.] 
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action  will  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  arterial  circu- 
lation ;  and  this  latter  cause  of  wasting  may  be  further  contributed  to, 
by  a  remaining  change  of  structure  in  the  part  itself.  Or  any  of  these 
causes  may  of  themselves  be  equal  to  the  result.  Thus,  a  testicle, 
which  has  been  simply  inflamed,  may  become  simply  atrophied ;  a  limb 
which  has  been  long  disused,  on  account  of  inflammatory  disease  of  a 
joint,  or  from  any  other  cause,  invariably  is  more  or  less  wasted ;  gra- 
nular disease  of  the  kidney  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  decrease  in 
the  bulk  of  that  organ.' 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  simple.  To  allay  the  action  of 
absorption ;  to  strengthen  that  of  the  blood-vessels,  more  especially  of 
the  arterial  system.  The  former  may  be  sought  by  gentle  counter-irri- 
tation— as  slight  blistering,  or  inunction  of  croton  oil.  The  latter,  pro- 
bably the  more  important  of  the  two,  is  fulfilled  by  use  of  the  part, 
friction,  and  electro-magnetism,  if  necessary;  with  resumed  function, 
the  nutritious  effort  is  aroused,  and  normal  development  usually  re- 
stored. 

Atrophy  may  not  be  limited  to  a  part,  but  may  affect  the  whole 
system ;  the  result  of  imperfect  nutrition — in  many  ways  induced.  But 
this  general  morbid  state  does  not  come  within  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  surgeon. 

Absorption, 

Absorption  may  be  regarded  as  a  partial  atrophy,  leading  to  more 
or  less  deformity  of  the  organ  in  which  it  occurs ;  differing,  however, 

^  [Mr.  Paget  has  shown  that  Atrophy  may  consist  either  in  the  mere  wasting  of  a 
part,  or  in  a  deterioration  of  its  structure.  The  form  of  degeneration  which  is  most 
common  in  aU  tissues  is  the  fatty ;  other  forms  affect  also  certain  morbid  productions, 
e.  g.,  fibrinous  deposits  on  serous  membranes,  in  the  coats  of  arteries,  and  in  the  inte* 
rior  of  yeins,  in  all  of  which  secondary  depositions  of  earthy  matter  often  take  place. 

The  recognition  of  these  two  forms  of  Atrophy  is  easily  accomplished.  Both  diminish 
the  functional  capacities  of  the  organ  affected,  the  one  by  simple  diminution  of  the 
normal  constituents  of  the  part,  without  change  of  structure ;  the  other  by  the  substi- 
tution for  those  of  others  possessed  of  lower  attributes.  In  the  latter  case,  the  natural 
structural  elements  are,  particle  for  particle,  replaced  by,  or  are  converted  into,  oily 
matter,  in  the  most  common  form  of  degeneration.  And  while  in  the  first,  the  nuclei 
are  still  visible,  though  in  diminished  numbers,  in  the  last  they  also  undergo  the  same 
degeneration  as  the  other  elements ;  *'the  nucleus  of  the  cell  or  fibre  is  pale  and  indis- 
tinct, and  when  the  fat  is  abundantly  collected,  disappears  entirely/'  (Paget,  Lond. 
Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  v.  p.  145;  and  Canstatt,  in  Wagner's  HandwOrterbuch,  Bd.  i.  s.  28.) 

The  acknowledged  importance  of  the  nucleus  in  the  process  of  nutrition  accords 
very  well  with  these  phenomena,  and  induces  us,  <)  prioriy  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Paget  in 
thinking  that  the  first  step  in  the  production  of  Atrophy,  whether  in  the  simple  waste 
or  in  the  degradation  of  substance,  affects  this  agent,  and  that  the  subsequent  modifi- 
cations of  structure  result  from  this  change. 

The  conditions  most  favourable  to  this  form  of  mal-nutrition  are  precisely  the  reverse 
of  those  which  conduce  to  ordinary  and  extraordinary  growth.  But  in  addition,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  natural  limit  affixed  to  the  life  or  activity  of  every 
part  of  the  system,  after  which  it  either  degenerates,  or  is  more  or  less  completely 
removed  by  absorption  or  actual  death  and  elimination.  (Carpenter's  Physiol.)  In 
certain  organs  this  period  is  attained  early,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  the 
milk-teeth  ;  but  in  most  others  it  is  not  reached  until  comparatively  late  in  life.  And 
the  same  circumstances  which  at  these  particular  epochs  induce  Atrophy  of  certain 
organs,  may  be  made  to  act  sooner  with  reference  to  these,  and  they  may  be  manifested 
at  any  period  with  respect  to  all  tissues. 

In  atrophied  organs,  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  likewise  affected  in  site  and 
numbers. — Kn  ] 
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from  ulceration,  in  the  absence  of  discharge,  the  waste  matter  being 
received  back  directly  into  the  blood.     Absorption  may  take  place  at 


BD  indefinite  number  of  points  in  a  tissue,  or  it  may  spread  regularly  as 
from  a  centre ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  interititial,  in  the  latter  con- 
tinuout. 

Interstitial  Absorption  ia  most  frequently  observed  in  the  hard  tis- 
sues ;  usually  resulting  from  a  low  form  of  perverted  vascular  action, 
and  dependent  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  an  exalted  and  perverted  exer- 
cise of  the  absorbent  function.  The  process  is  most  distinct  in  bone ; 
converting  what  was  dense  into  cancellated  texture ;  or,  being  limited 
to  certain  points,  interspaces  of  normal  tissue  remain,  the  whole  having 
a  worm-eaten  appearance  (Fig.  51).  The  superimposed  soft  textures 
are  usually  in  a  state  of  passive  congestion.  The  part  is  slightly  swol- 
len, pufiy,  and  darkly  discoloured ;  there  is  a  deeply-seated,  dull,  gnaw- 
ing ache,  rather  than  pain,  aggravated  by  firm  pressure.  Weakness  is 
complained  of  in  the  part ;  and  marked  increase  of  the  unpleasant  sen- 
sations follows  exercise  of  it,  even  when  gentle.  The  affection  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  those  of  weak  frame,  and  is  usually  attributed  to  ex- 
ternal injury.  In  general,  dull  uneasiness  has  beeu  fult  in  the  bone, 
before  any  afTcction  of  the  soft  parts  became  recognised.    The  treatment 

Fig.  61.  InterstitUI  Mbsorption  in  progrCM,  in  the  cranium ;  st  a,  jutt  begun ;  U  &, 
mora  adiftiiced.  Il  msj  stop  here ;  prodacing  k  merelj  cnnoellous  state  of  the  tiwae ; 
or  it  maj  sdTiDCB.  becoming  merged  in  nlecntion,  and  producing  c&riea,  as  In  Fig.  62. 

Fig.  62.  Different  portions  of  the  same  skuli  as  Fig.  61 ;  at  r,  ulceration  establishtd, 
aarroiinded  b;  inieratillal  absorptioD  :  at  rf,  caries,  with  necTOsls,  in  lbs  oentrt — inter- 
tit  i  I  in  I  absorption  ttill  aeeompanjing. 
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consists  in  gentle  coanter-irritatioD,  rest  of  the  affected  put,  and  at- 
tention to  the  general  health. 

This  morbid  state  of  bone  is  found  to  be  of  importance,  not  bo  mncb 
on  its  own  account,  as  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  precursor  and  ac- 
companiment of  one  of  the  most  troublesome  diseases  with  which  oar 
art  has  to  contend — caries  (Fig.  52). 

Continuous  Abgorption  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being  continaoos, 
instead  of  interstitial  or  interrupted ;  and  being  uauallj  both  continu- 
ous and  progressive,  it  occasions  more  or  less  loss  of  substance.  It 
may  follow,  more  or  less  remotely,  on  perverted  vascular  action  ;  or  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  some  sucb  condition.  But  in  many  cases  it 
seems  to  be  almost  wholly  unconnected  with  vascular  change ;  and,  in 
all,  it  is  quite  separate  from  true  inflammation.  The  lose  of  substance 
is  gradual,  almost  painless,  and  altogether  without  formation  of  pus; 
the  work  of  absorption  alone.  And  thus  it  manifestly  differs  most 
widely  from  true  ulceration. 

A  similar  difference  is  observed  in  regard  to  repair,  or  restoration 
of  lost  substance.  A  chasm  of  the  soil  parts  may  be  filled  up  either 
by  granulation,  or  by  the  "  modelling  process"  {p.  196).  The  former 
is  preceded  by  true  inflammation,  and  is  analogous  to  ulceration.  The 
latter  is  not  only  unconnected,  but  incompatible  with  true  inflammation, 
and  is  analogous  to  continuous  and  progressive  absorption ;  the  one  is 
simple  removal,  the  other  simple  deposit ;  both  are  unattended  with 
inflammation,  and  both  are  consequently  unaccompanied  with  the  forma- 
tion of  pus.  To  both  the  absence  of  atmospheric  contact  is  essential. 
Admit  this,  and  inflammation  follows — the  consequence  of  sudden  and 
Fi-^  53  powerful  stimulus,  acting  on  a  part  already 

"  in  an  unsound  condition.     The  simple  ab- 

sorption is  converted  into  true  ulceration ; 
the  modelling  process  is  arrested,  ulceration 
overturns  what  has  been  already  done  to- 
wards repair,  and  then  this  destructive  ac- 
tion subsiding,  restoration  commences  again 
in  a  new  way,  by  granulation. 

Familiar  examples  of  this  form  of  ab- 
sorption are  afforded  by  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  texture,  both  hard  and  soft, 
before  slowly  increasing  pressure;  ae  in 
the  case  of  abscess  or  aneurism.  And 
pressure  may  be  considered  as  by  far  its 
most  frequent  exciting  cause.  According 
to  the  amount  of  dose,  this  produces  di^ 
'^  fcrent  effects.     By  sudden  and  great  pres- 

sure, vitality  may  be  at  once  destroyed  in  the  part ;  a  less  amount  gives 
ulceration ;  less,  simple  inflammation ;  less,  a  perverted  vascular  action 

Fig.  53.  r^oDtinuoua  nbsorption  illuatrftted  bj  the  presBure  of  an  kortie  ftneurigm  on 
the  bodieH  of  tbe  vertebne  ;  a,  the  arch  of  the  Bort& ;  b,  the  deacending  aorta ;  e,  th« 
vertebral  column.  Opposite  J,  tbe  bodies  of  the  Tertebrs  are  tieen  eioavsted,  with 
carrespoiKliiig  proceHsee  of  the  eompressing  clot ;  while  the  interrertebral  ■ubatancos, 
euccessfult;  resisting  tbe  preasDre,  project  into  correapondiDg  deprewiona  of  th«  flbria. 
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short  of  the  truly  inflammatory;  still  less,  gradually  applied,  with 
exclusion  of  atmospheric  influence,  afiects  the  arterial  and  capillary 
vessels  little,  if  at  all,  while  it  excites  the  absorbent  vessels  to  the  morbid 
result  now  under  consideration. 

Treatment  consists  in  abstraction  of  the  cause — usually  pressure 
— rest  of  the  part,  and  moderate  counter-irritation.  The  first  two, 
and  especially  the  first,  are  the  most  important,  as  can  be  readily 
understood ;  and  when  they  have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  but 
little  of  the  last  will  be  required.  When  the  morbid  condition  has 
been  arrested,  the  loss  which  it  has  occasioned  is  repaired,  by  the 
accession  of  its  analogue  the  ^'modelling  process;"  simple  non-in- 
flammatory deposit  coming  in  the  place  of  simple  non-inflammatory 
absorption. 

Seo  CaDBtatt,  Die  Specielle  Pathologie,  &o.,  Erlangen,  1841 ;  Paget,  Report  in  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  April,  1846,  p.  564 ;  also  Lectures  on  Hypertrophy  and 
Absorption,  Medical  Gazette,  1847.  [Arts.  '♦  Hypertrophie "  and  •*  Atrophie,"  in  Wag- 
ner's Handworterbuch;  Pathological  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  vol.  i.  p.  1-9. — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


TUMOURS. 


Perverted  nutrition  has  already  occupied  our  attention,  as  a  result 
of  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  also  as  inducing  hypertrophy,  indura- 
tion, and  other  change  of  original  structure.  Under  the  present  sec- 
tion, we  have  an  example  of  perverted  nutrition  of  a  different  kind, 
constituting  Tumour ;  a  morbid  growth,  or  new  structure,  of  slow  and 
gradual  progress,  possessed  of  a  formation  and  increase  distinct  from 
those  of  the  original  tissues,  and  usually  independent  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  except  perhaps  as  an  exciting  cause. 

The  origin  of  tumour  is  yet  a  question  unsettled.  Some  still  assert 
that  extravasation  is  the  first  step ;  and  that  the  extravasated  blood, 
becoming  organized,  forms  the  nucleus  and  origin  of  the  morbid  growth. 
What  led  to  this  supposition  was,  no  doubt,  observation  of  the  fact, 
that  the  morbid  formation  was  in  very  many  cases  attributable  to  the 
receipt  of  external  injury.  A  part  having  been  struck,  extravasation 
followed,  the  extravascular  blood  was  felt  hard  and  clotted,  the  hard- 
ness became  less  but  did  not  altogether  disappear,  and  a  firm  knot  re- 
mained ;  this,  after  a  time,  began  to  enlarge ;  the  increase  continued, 
and  permanent  tumour  became  developed.  But  the  proof  afforded  by 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  origin  of  tumours  from  coagula  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  defective  as  regards  the  greater  number  of  these  growths ; 
and  this  chain  of  events — of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  connexion  with 
tumour — can  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  supposing  organization, 
with  subsequent  growth,  to  take  place  in  an  imperfectly-absorbed  coa- 
gulum.  Tumour  is  in  fact  always  the  result  of  perverted  growth  and 
nutrition ;  and  its  origin,  in  particular  cases,  must  be  owing  to  some 
predisposition  either  of  the  part  or  of  the  system.  The  latter  indeed  is 
frequently  shown  very  plainly,  by  a  tendency  to  the  generation  of  nu- 
merous growths  of  the  same  kind  in  one  individual.  Now,  any  cause 
which,  in  a  person  so  predisposed,  leads  to  an  interruption,  even  tempo- 
rarily, of  the  normal  function  of  growth  in  a  part,  must  necessarily  lay 
that  part  peculiarly  open  to  the  action  of  the  predisposing  causes  of 
tumour.  Such  a  perversion  of  the  normal  process  occurs,  when  a  blow 
or  other  injury  leads  to  extravasation  and  infiammatory  exudation. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  exudation  merely  accomplishes  the 
wonted  salutary  end  in  view ;  namely,  restoration  of  the  continuity  of 
texture,  which  the  extravasation  had  broken  up;  and,  on  this  end 
having  been  attained,  redundancy  of  exudation  disappears  by  absorp- 
tion, and  the  normal  condition  of  texture  is  more  or  less  completely 
restored.  But,  not  unfrequently,  the  absorption  is  incomplete ;  a  re- 
dundancy of  fibrinous  plasma,  in  process  of  organization,  remains ;  for- 
mative action  of  the  blood-vessels  continues  in  an  exaggerated,  though 
simple,  form  in  the  seat  of  exudation ;  the  plasma  is  added  to,  while  the 
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surrounding  textures  are  undergoing  merely  the  quiet  and  healthful 
changes  of  ordinary  nutrition ;  the  swelling  increases ;  and  its  growth 
is  now  distinct,  and  independent  of  the  surrounding  parts.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  frequent  mode  in  which  the  simple  tumour  origi- 
nates ;  not  from  the  organization  of  extravasated  blood ;  and  not  as  a 
direct  result  of,  or  attendant  on,  the  ordinary  inflammatory  process ; 
but  this  and  the  extravasation  being  rather  related  to  it,  as  the  exciting 
cause.  The  blow  and  extravasation  are  followed  by  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, the  result  of  an  exaggerated  nutrition  eflfected  by  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  with  a  restorative  and  salutary  object  in  view ;  the  exuda- 
tion is  redundant,  and  the  excess  is  not  wholly  absorbed ;  continuance 
of  deviation  from  the  normal  structure  induces  a  continuance  of  exag- 
gerated nutrition  at  that  part ;  accumulation  of  organizable  plasma  re- 
sults; and  commencement  of  a  new  growth  is  established.  If  the 
morbid  local  increase  of  deposit  be  of  a  simple,  fibrinous,  and  plastic 
character,  a  simple  tumour  results ;  but  if,  from  constitutional  vice,  or 
other  causes,  it  have  departed  from  the  ordinary  fibrinous  character, 
then  the  resulting  tumour  equally  deviates  from  similarity  to  the  ori- 
ginal texture. 

Tumours  have  been  called  Analogous  or  ffomoeomorpJioySy  when  their 
structure  is  of  a  kind  resembling  some  normal  texture ;  as  fat,  fibrous 
tissue,  cartilage,  bone — Heterologous  or  HeteromorphouSj  when  they 
bear  no  similitude  to  the  normal  tissues ;  as  do  carcinoma  and  melanosis. 
This  division  is  certainly,  in  the  present  state  of  science  at  least,  some- 
what arbitrary ;  as  there  are  several  forms  of  tumour,  the  structural 
relation  of  which  to  existing  textures  is  very  doubtful,  notwithstanding 
all  the  improved  methods  of  investigation  now  in  use.  To  the  morbid 
anatomist  it  is  evident,  that  some  such  classification  is  indispensable, 
however  difficult :  as  it  indicates  the  state  of  his  knowledge  of  morbid 
structures,  derived  from  minute  and  careful  examination  of  their  cha- 
racters in  the  dead  body,  or  after  removal  from  the  living.  The  sur- 
geon, however,  is  under  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a  classification,  the 
elements  of  which  are  more  within  his  grasp,  and  which  can  be  service- 
able to  him  ere  yet  the  tumour  has  been  subjected  to  his  operations,  or 
in  any  wav  interfered  with.  Such  a  classification  has  existed,  in  one 
form  or  other,  from  the  most  ancient  periods ;  some  tumours  being  uni- 
versally recognised  by  surgeons  as  of  peculiar  danger  in  whatever  part 
they  occur,  from  their  connexion  with  an  evidently  constitutional  aflfec- 
tion,  their  tendency  to  recurrence  after  extirpation,  and  their  irresis- 
tibly progressive  and  destructive  march ;  hence  called  '*  tumores  mali 
moris,**  or  Malignant  tumours.  On  the  other  hand,  many  tumours  not 
presenting  these  characters  are  universally  considered  as  Benign  or 
Non-malignant ;  and  although  the  classification  founded  on  this  distinc- 
tion may,  like  all  others,  still  prove  arbitrary,  and  its  application  to 
some  varieties  of  tumour  involve  not  a  few  controverted  questions,  yet 
it  is  on  the  whole  the  most  significant  and  practically-important  division 
which  has  been  yet  established. 

Non-malignant  Growths  are  such  as  do  not  consume  the  surrounding 
textures,  by  involving  them  in  the  same  degenerated  structure  with 
themselves,  but  simply  push  them  aside,  condensing  them  into  the  form 
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of  an  enveloping  and  limiting  cyst ;  proving  injurioas  chiefly  by  bulk 
and  position;  having  no  tendency  to  reproduction  when  thoroughly 
removed,  and  being  unconnected  with  constitutional  cachexy.  Malig- 
nant tumours^  on  the  other  hand,  efface  the  normal  texture  of  the  part 
in  which  they  form,  and  ever  seek  their  own  extension  by  farther  change 
of  surrounding  textures  into  resemblance  of  themselves ;  they  are  con- 
nected with  constitutional  disorder ;  their  bulk  is  not  so  injurious,  as 
the  pain,  hectic,  and  exhaustion  which  attend  on  their  advancement ; 
when  removed  ;  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  shall  not  be  reproduced, 
in  the  same  or  another  site ;  in  one  sense  they  are  not  themselves  a 
local  disease,  but  rather  the  local  indications  of  a  disease  which  has  a 
constitutional  seat  and  origin.  Of  the  simple  or  non-malignant  tumours, 
take  the  adipose,  or  the  fibrous,  as  examples ;  of  the  malignant,  the 
carcinomatous  or  the  medullary.  •  Others,  again,  may  be  considered  as 
holding  a  middle  place  between  the  two  great  classes ;  having  some  of 
the  characters  peculiar  to  each.  The  tubercular  or  scrofulous  tumour, 
for  instance,  is  heterologous  and  dependent  on  a  constitutional  vice ; 
yet  it  does  not  invade  contiguous  parts,  and  does  not  tend  to  the  foul 
ulcers  and  fungous  growths  of  the  truly  malignant  formations. 

With  respect  to  structure,  malignant  tumours  are  in  general  hetero- 
logous, differing  essentially  from  all  the  known  tissues  of  the  body ; 
while  the  non-malignant  are  more  commonly  analogous,  or  similar  to 
some  of  these  tissues.  The  latter  may  present  the  appearance  of  fibrous 
tissue,  fat,  cartilage,  bone,  blood-vessels,  &c. ;  and  the  different  varieties 
of  non-malignant  tumours  are  in  fact  designated  from  the  tissue  which 
they  resemble.  On  the  other  hand,  the  truly  malignant  growths,  while 
presenting  considerable  varieties,  have  also  general  resemblances  to 
each  other,  so  strong  as  to  entitle  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  ob- 
servers, to  be  considered  as  varieties  of  one  disease,  and  as  depending 
on  the  constitutional  affection  formerly  described  under  the  name  of 
Cancer  (p.  72). 

The  ultimate  elements  of  structure  observed  in  tumours,  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few.  According  to  Dr. 
Bennett,  and  most  other  observers,  they  are  chiefly  molecules  and  gra- 
nules, cells  and  nuclei,  fibres  and  filaments,  blood-vessels  and  crystals. 
Some  of  these  are  present  in  all  morbid  growths,  in  the  most  simple  as 
in  the  most  malignant ;  and  much  surprise  has  been  expressed,  that 
tumours  of  character  so  various  should  spring  from  elements  so  nearly 
identical.  But  those  who  are  aware  that  all  the  varied  forms  of  organic 
nature  are  developed  from  a  few  elementary  types,  very  similar  to  those 
above-mentioned,  will  not  find  in  this  circumstance  any  real  difficulty 
or  incongruity.  It  is  in  the  grouping  of  these  elements,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  in  the  law  of  their 
development,  that  the  pathologist  finds  the  difference  between  one 
tumour  and  another.  An  intimate  knowledge,  therefore,  of  normal 
structures,  as  well  as  of  all  the  usual  forms  of  morbid  growth,  is  required 
to  enable  any  one  to  decide  upon  the  texture  of  an  individual  specimen ; 
and  it  is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  this  experience  becomes  the 
more  necessary  to  guard  against  erroneous  conclusions,  when  the  micro- 
scope is  brought  to  the  assistance  of  ordinary  vision ;  for  it  is  not  by 
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the  hasty  examination  of  a  few  supposed  characteristic  elements,  but 
by  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  whole  structure,  that  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  can  in  doubtful  cases  be  obtained. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  tumours  varies  ;  but  not  so  definitely  as 
the  systematic  writer  could  wish.  The  proximate  animal  principles 
which  are  chiefly  found  in  them  are — fat,  gelatine,  and  albumen ;  and 
according  as  any  of  these  predominates  in  the  structure,  the  nature  of 
the  tumour  is  found  to  alter.  Those  which  consist  chiefly  or  wholly  of 
fat,  contained  in  an  areolar  parenchyma,  are  analogous,  simple,  and 
non-malignant.  Those  which,  by  long  boiling,  are  reduced  almost 
entirely  to  gelatine,  are  also  analogous  and  non-malignant.  Those 
which  consist  mainly  of  albumen,  include  both  analogous  and  heterolo- 
gous formations ;  some  are  malignant,  others  simple ;  in  the  most  ma- 
lignant, as  some  forms  of  carcinoma,  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  gela- 
tine, and  the  composition  seems  almost  wholly  albuminous. 

The  great  majority  of  tumours  are  enveloped  by' a  cyst.  In  some 
— those  specially  termed  Encysted — it  is  the  original  and  chief  part  of 
the  structure ;  by  secretion  from  which,  the  interior  and  bulk  of  the 
tumour  is  produced ;  and  in  operation,  the  whole  of  this  cyst  must  be 
either  removed  or  destroyed,  otherwise  reproduction  is  certain.  In 
others,  as  the  adipose,  the  cyst  is  constituted  secondarily,  and  consists 
merely  of  the  ordinary  areolar  tissue  condensed  into  a  membranous 
appearance  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarging  tumour ;  it  adheres  loosely 
to  the  growth,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  part  of  its  structure ;  and 
when  the  tumour  is  removed,  the  cyst  may  remain,  without  any  chance 
of  reproduction.  Certain  tumours  of  a  suspicious  character,  and  yet 
not  of  avowed  malignancy — as  many  examples  of  the  cystic  sarcoma — 
are  enveloped  in  a  stout  cyst  which  is  truly  part  of  their  structure, 
having  become  secondarily,  if  not  originally,  intimately  incorporated 
therewith ;  and  this  cyst  must  be  taken  wholly  away,  if  we  wish  the 
operation  to  be  satisfactory  and  complete.  The  malignant  tumours 
usually  are  limited  by  no  cyst ;  it  is  their  nature  to  invade  and  involve 
neighbouring  texture,  not  to  condense  and  push  it  aside.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  fibrous  expansion  for  a  time  resists  the  invasion,  and,  while 
so  successful,  assumes  the  place  and  character  of  an  ordinary  cyst. 
That,  too,  in  extirpation,  must  be  taken  away,  even  though  as  yet  not 
fully  incorporated  with  the  diseased  structure. 

In  regard  to  the  degeneration  of  tumours,  or  their  transition  from 
the  simple  to  the  malignant  type,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
surgeons ;  some,  like  M.  Gruveilheir,  holding  this  to  be  impossible.  In 
this  country,  however,  the  occurrence  of  degeneration  is  not  only  ad- 
mitted by  most  surgeons,  but  considered  to  be  a  not  unfrcquent  event. 
And  the  possession  of  this  belief  ought  to  have  a  most  important  bearing 
on  practical  treatment.  Degeneration  may  proceed  from  one  of  two 
causes ;  general  or  local.  While  a  tumour  is  yet  simple,  the  constitu- 
tion may  undergo  an  untoward  change,  cachexy  becoming  established ; 
and  the  tumour  will  then  gradually  sustain  a  corresponding  alteration. 
In  this  manner  a  tumour  of  the  breast,  originally  of  a  non-malignant 
nature,  often  insensibly  passes  from  the  simple  to  the  carcinomatous 
structure  and  tendency ;  the  signs  of  degeneracy  in  the  system  pre* 
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ceding  those  of  the  evil  change  in  the  part.     Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  system  jet  remaining  apparently   unchanged,  the    tumour   itself 
degenerates,  in  consequence  of  repeated  local  excitement ;  as  by  blow, 
puncture,  or  stimulant  malapraxis.     The  tumour's  ordinary  growth,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  is  unconnected  with  the  inflammatory  process ; 
but  the   tumour's  structure,   like   other   organized   textures,   whether 
original  or  secondary,  is  liable  to  assume  that  action.     When  assumed, 
it  may  advance  to  the  ordinary  results.     A  recent  simple  sarcoma,  or 
a  tubercular  tumour  of  any  standing,  may  suppurate,  and  disappear  by 
disintegration.    A  circumscribed  tumour  of  any  kind,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slough,  and  may  so  be  extruded, 
as  it  were,  by  Nature's  own  operation.     Ulceration  is  an  extremely 
frequent  result,  in  any  excited  tumour,  and  more  especially  in  those  of 
malignancy.     These  are  clearly  the  results  of  the  inflammatory  process, 
of  a  high  grade,  in  tumours.     The  more  chronic  and  minor  action  is 
less  marked  in  its  operation,  but  equally  decided  and  often  more  un- 
toward in  its  cff'ect.     At  first,  it  may  cause  mere  acceleration  of  the 
growth,  by  increase  of  the  same  deposit  as  before ;  the  tumour  enlarges, 
but  is  yet  of  its  original  simplicity  of  structure.     But  after  a  time,  the 
deposit  changes;  the  action  is  altered  too;  and  the  nutrition  is  not 
merely  exalted,  but  perverted.     The  tumour  then  increases,  perhaps 
more  rapidly  than  before ;  but  there  is  more  than  mere  increase,  there 
is  degeneracy  to  boot;  the  simple  passes  rapidly,  and  with  marked 
indications,  into  the  malignant  form.     All  tumours  are  liable  so  to 
change ;  but  some  more  than  others.    Of  the  simple  tumours,  the  cystic 
may  be  considered  the  most  disposed  to  evil ;  while  the  fibrous  evinces 
the  least  tendency  to  depart  from  its  original  nature.     The   exciting 
cause  of  change,  when  of  the  local  kind,  may  be  accidental  injury ;  but 
much  more  frequently  it  is  the  repeated  and  ill-advised  application  of 
stimulus,  wilfully,  in  the  vain  hope  of  discussing,  by  absorption,  what  is 
not  amenable  to  such  mode  of  removal. 

Certain  tumours  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  absorption  ;  and  to 
these  the  cautious  application  of  stimulus,  with  that  end  in  view,  is  a 
commendable  and  safe  procedure ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  constitute 
but  a  small  minority  of  true  tumours.  The  simple  sarcoma,  a  mere 
organized  accumulation  of  fibrinous  matter,  may  be  discussed,  and  so 
may  the  scrofulous  tumours.  But  all  others  resist  discussion,  and  can 
be  removed  only  by  the  knife.  If  the  attempt  to  discuss  be  persevered 
in,  nothing  but  evil  results.  1.  Their  growth  is  accelerated.  That  is 
of  itself  an  evil.  The  simple  tumour,  as  such,  proves  injurious  chiefly 
by  its  bulk  and  position ;  by  accelerated  growth  that  injury  is  obviously 
enhanced.  At  first  the  tumour,  when  small,  could  be  removed  by 
operation,  with  case  and  safety  to  surgeon  and  patient ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  bulk,  deeper  and  wider  incisions  become  neces- 
sary, important  parts  are  encroached  on,  and  the  operative  procedure 
becomes  one  of  difiiculty  and  danger.  2.  Adhesions  are  rendered  both 
more  numerous  and  firm.  A  fatty  tumour,  for  example,  uninterfered 
with,  long  remains  very  loosely  connected  with  its  delicate  investing 
cyst,  even  when  of  large  size  ;  but  after  repeated  stimulation,  the  adhe- 
sions become  so  dense  and  numerous,  as  almost  to  incorporate  the  cyst 
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with  the  tumour.  At  first,  little  more  than  a  mere  incision  mi^ht  have 
sufficed  for  removal ;  afterwards  a  painful,  tedious,  and  careful  dissee- 
tion  is  required.  Many  a  tumour  has  thus  been  brought  not  only  into 
contact  with  important  parts,  but  also  rendered  firmly  adherent  to 
them.  8.  Degeneration  is  favoured,  by  causing  an  exaggeration  in  the 
perverted  nutrition,  as  has  been  already  explained ;  nay,  such  degene- 
ration may  be  not  merely  favoured,  but  directly  produced  by  the  mala- 
praxis,  while  neither  tumour  nor  system  had  previously  any  disposition 
towards  such  untoward  change. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  discussive  treatment  may  be  applied 
with  the  best  success,  not  as  itself  a  means  of  cure,  but  as  an  adjuvant 
and  preliminary  to  operation.  Thus,  a  carcinomatous  tumour  may  be 
of  such  enormous  apparent  dimensions  as  to  render  extirpation  a  pro- 
ceeding of  much  danger,  if  not  impossible ;  and  had  we  no  means  of 
diminishing  the  bulk,  and  consequently  limiting  incision,  we  might  be 
compelled  to  leave  the  patient  an  unaided  victim  of  the  disease.  But 
we  know  that,  in  most  cases,  much  of  the  bulk  is  not  really  due  to  the 
tumour  itself,  but  consists  of  the  common  products  of  the  inflammatory 
process  in  the  areolar  and  other  tissues  exterior  to  it.  By  discussives, 
judiciously  employed,  that  outer  swelling  may  be  absorbed;  and  the 
mass,  then  reduced  to  almost  half  its  former  size,  may  be  dealt  with  by 
operation  fearlessly.  Let  not  the  discussives,  however,  be  persevered 
with  or  pushed  so  far  as  to  attack  the  tumour  itself;  otherwise  its  mor- 
bid nutrition  is  excited,  and  the  result  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  we 
desire. 

All  tumours  sympathize  with  excitement  of  the  general  system,  and 
have  their  nutritive  action  proportionally  augmented ;  as  during  febrile 
accessions,  by  sustained  violent  exercise,  by  mental  emotion,  and  by 
occurrence  of  the  menstrual  period.  At  such  times,  too,  as  can  be  rea- 
dily understood,  degeneration  is  most  liable  to  occur. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  long  delay  in  actively  treat- 
ing a  true  tumour — that  is  by  extirpation — ^is  seldom,  if  ever,  expedient. 
Unless  it  be  of  the  simple  or  scrofulous  kinds,  it  cannot  be  removed  by 
absorption ;  meanwhile  it  is,  though  perhaps  slowly,  steadily  enlarging, 
acquiring  deeper  and  more  important  relations,  and  forming  new  and 
more  intimate  connexions ;  besides,  it  is  every  day  liable  to  commence 
the  process  of  transition  into  a  structure  and  tendency  of  a  more 
sinister  kind.  If  the  system  be  in  evident  disorder,  if  the  part  be  in  a 
state  of  temporary  and  accidental  excitement,  or  if  the  bulk  be  great 
and  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  tumour — delay  is  advisable,  until  cor- 
rection have  been  made  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  But,  this 
having  been  achieved,  means  suitable  for  efficient  removal  cannot  be  too 
soon  adopted. 

Spontaneous  cure  sometimes  occurs.  1.  By  absorption.  We  have 
already  seen  in  what  cases  this  mode  of  disappearance  may  be  effected 
by  art ;  it  sometimes,  but  rarely,  occurs  spontaneously.  2.  By  suppu- 
ration and  ulceration.  A  simple  tumour,  as  a  scrofulous,  may  inflame ; 
and,  suppurating  to  the  core,  may  crumble  down  by  disintegration ;  or 
ulceration  may  commence  on  the  surface,  and  gradually  extend  to  the 

interior ;  the  parts  subsequently  healing  by  a  aepressed  and  tight  cica- 
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trix.  By  the  same  action,  it  will  be  seen,  an  erectile  tamonr  may  dis- 
appear, partly  by  loss  of  substance,  partly  by  condensation  of  what 
remains.  S.  By  sloughing.  Any  circumscribed  tumour  may  be  so 
extruded.  Not  by  the  action,  within  the  tumour  itself,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  its  ulterior  result;  but  in  consequence  of  diflfiiae  pnmlent 
infiltration  having  taken  place  in  the  surrounding  areolar  tiasae, 
whereby  that  tissue  sloughs.  The  tumour,  deprived  on  all  sides  of  its 
vital  supply,  rolls  out  an  inanimate  mass.  4.  By  enucleation.  When 
the  tumour  is  loosely  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts,  like  a  fibrous 
tumour  to  its  cyst.  Nature  sometimes  procures  its  extrusion  through  an 
ulcerated  opening  in  the  latter;  and  the  surgeon,  following  Nature^ 
may  endeavour  to  produce  this  process  by  the  application  of  caustic  to 
the  exterior  of  the  cyst.  This  proceeding  is  occasionally  adopted  in 
fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus.  The  first  two  modes  of  cure,  as  well  as 
the  last,  may  be,  and  occasionally  are,  successfully  imitated.  The  third 
is  a  rare  occurrence  in  Nature ;  and,  like  all  diffuse  infiltrations,  being 
attended  with  no  inconsiderable  danger  to  both  part  and  system,  it 
cannot  be  imitated  with  safety. 

Tumours  also  are  found  to  vary,  as  to  the  power  and  probability  of 
reproduction.  Some  have  no  such  tendency.  The  simple  tumours, 
taken  wholly  away  by  operation,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  reproduced  in  the 
same  site.  Some  may  have  even  a  part  left  behind,  and  yet  fail  to 
grow  again ;  a  simple  sarcoma,  or  an  adipose  tumour,  has  sometimes 
been  but  partially  removed — ^yet  the  cicatrix  has  become  firm  and  per- 
manent, and  no  subsequent  increase  has  supervened.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  it  is  well  to  hold,  that,  in  even  the  simplest  formations, 
the  whole  of  the  morbid  structure  must  be  removed ;  so  as  to  render  it 
certain  that  reproduction  shall  not  ensue.  In  all  malignant  growths, 
that  rule  is  most  imperative ;  the  slightest  fragment  of  the  morbid  struc- 
ture remaining,  is  sure  to  become  the  root  from  which  a  fresh  formation 
will  speedily  arise. 

Tumours,  as  we  have  seen,  are  very  various  in  their  nature ;  and 
occasionally  examples  present  themselves,  differing  from  any  of  the 
classes  usually  described.  It  is  impossible  to  construct  a  classification 
which  shall  embrace  every  growth.  We  attempt  only  that  which  may 
include  the  majority ;  arranging  them,  also,  in  a  form  at  once  conve- 
nient for  description,  and  suitable  for  enforcement  of  the  practical 
details  of  treatment. 

Tumours  are  Solid;  consisting  of  a  more  or  less  compact,  fleshy 
growth,  whoso  enveloping  cyst  is  entirely  of  secondary  formation.  CS* 
they  are  Encysted ;  the  cyst  the  original  structure,  and  its  secretive 
power  maintaining  the  bulk  and  increase  of  the  morbid  growth. 

The  solid  tumours,  again,  are  Simple  and  Malignant,  I.  In  the 
former  class  arc  the  Simple  Sarcoma^  the  JFibrouSj  the  Adipose^  the 
CartilaginovtSj  the  Calcareous,  the  Osseous^  the  OysUhsarcoma,  11. 
There  is  a  tumour  locally  simple,  but  accompanied  with,  and  dependent 
on,  a  constitutional  vice ;  the  Tubercular.  III.  The  Malignant  are  the 
different  varieties  of  Cancer — Carcinoma^  Medullary  tumour^  Fungus 
ffcematodeSj  Colloid  Cancer,  and  Melanosis.  These  solid  tumours  of 
the  soft  parts  we  shall  consider  in  detail. 
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T.  Ifim-Maliffnanl  TStmouri,  without  Ootutituttonal  Cachexg. 
1.  Toe  Simple  Tuhouk,  or  Simple  Sarcoua. — There  is  reason  to 
think  that  many  of  the  tumonre  called  sarcomatooa,  and  included  nnder 
the  "common  vascular  sarcoma"  of  Abernetbj,  are  in  reality  hyper- 
trophies or  alterations  of  structure,  in  some  glandular  or  other  organ, 
the  original  characters  of  vhich  become  more  or  less  completely  lost  to 
the  naked  eye,  although  they  may  be  recognised  by  the  microscope. 
Mr.  John  Birkett  has  lately  shown  that  many  of  the  simple  tumours  of 
the  mammary  gland,  or  chronic  mammary  tumours  of  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
are  of  such  a  character.     The  annexed  woodcnt  from  Dr.  Bennett's 
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work  will  also  convey  an  idea  of  a  tumour  of  this  kind,  in  which  every 
element  of  the  healthy  structure  of  the  gland  is  present,  although  with 
more  or  less  modification  as  to  quantity.  Similar  diseased  conditions 
of  the  greater  internal  glands  are  well  known  to  pathologists ;  although 
the  extreme  forms  of  such  degenerations  are  of  course  inconsistent  with 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

Occasionally,  however,  it  happens  that  tumours  distinct  from  any 
special  organ,  and  not  containing  the  elements  of  any  specific  or  com- 
plex tissue,  are  formed  entirely  of  elements  similar  to  those  observed  in 
granulations  and  other  new  stmctnres.  Such  tumours  have  a  homoge- 
neous, or  indistinctly  fibrous  structure,  to  the  naked  eye;  and  have 
every  variety  of  consistence.  Under  the  microscope,  cells  and  fibro- 
cells  similar  to  those  in  Figs.  16,  17,  18,  or  to  those  of  granulationB 


This  Mritt  nr  ttikgrtiBi  repTweDta  miorosaopio  wotioDi  oT  •  limpla  tumonr  r«BOT*d 
bj  opcrUion  from  th«  female  brext :  coiulttinK  mainlj  of  hjpertrophjp  of  the  flbront 
atractore  of  the  gUnd,  with  enlugenieDt  of  ut  inotudoil  duota  and  their  epithelial 

Fig.  64.  e.  Se«Uon  of  the  epithelium  from  one  of  the  tubes,  b.  Oroup  of  eidtheUkI 
oelli  from  the  Mme.     a.  The  tame  after  the  addition  of  acetio  acid. 

Fig.  66.  Thin  leotion  of  the  game  tamour,  after  the  addition  ofaeetie  aetd. 
Fig.  56.  Another  notioa  traoiTerM  to  the  former,  elmilarly  treated. — BmuU. 
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(Figs.  27  and  28),  are  obaerved  in  great  abundance,  and  appear  to 
coDBtitutc  the  whole  bulk  of  the  tumour.  These  tumours  are  commonly 
enclosed  within  a  cyst  or  investment  of  ordinary  areolar  texture,  and 
may  themaclvea  be  considered  as  probably  merely  a  nascent  condition 
of  some  of  the  fibrous  growths  to  be  hereafter  described.  They  are 
called  by  Lebert  fibro-plastie  growths ;  but  have  been  included  by  most 
British  authors  among  the  simple 
Fig-  J)?.  sarcomata.     They  have  not  the  ex- 

treme density  of  the  confirmed 
fibrous  tumours,  and  in  their  ex- 
ternal characters  resemble  those 
formed  by  alterations  of  glands,  as 
indicated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

The  diagnostic  characters  of  both 
are,  a  smooth  surface — except  when 
one  or  more  such  tamoors  are  in 
connexion,  as  sometimes  happens  in 
regard  to  lymphatic  glands — al- 
though these,  as  already  stated,  are 
infinitely  more  liable  to  mere  in- 
flammatory enlargement  than  to  the 
formation  of  a  real  tumoor ;  a  tole- 
rably firm  yet  doughy  feel ;  no 
fluctuation ;  no  elasticity  simulating 
fluctuation ;  little  or  no  pain,  on 
even  free  manipulation ;  looseness 
of  connexion,  and  no  implication  of 
adjoining  parts ;  a  steady,  painless 
increase  of  built,  more  tardy  than 
the  growth  of  abscess,  or  of  inflam- 
matory enlargement,  or  of  malignant 
formations ;  no  indication  of  a  higher 
amount  of  vascularity  than  what  a  similar  bulk  of  the  normal  texture 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  possess.  The  size  may  vary^  greatly ; 
some  are  but  smalt ;  others  have  been  found,  after  many  years'  growth, 
deeming  as  if  a  second  body,  and  weighing  many  tens  of  pounds.* 

[I  The  different  oUases  of  tamourB  cnnstitnte  Tcry  iotereating,  and,  as  reipecta  their 
iliagnoaia  bdJ  prognosis,  vary  important  subjects  of  study.  Aajtliing,  thcrerore,  which 
throws  light  upon  their  intimalD  structure  and  growth  becomes  a  Taluable  contribulien 
to  surgical  pathology.  We  trust,  then,  ihnt  our  readers  will  pardoa  us,  if  we  ahall  rtn- 
(ure  to  add  ii  few  remarks  to  the  stntcmcnta  which  Profeasor  Stiller  has  already  made. 

The  first  class  of  tumours,— the  simple  sarcomata  of  moat  British  authorities, — vere 
firal  accurately  studied  by  Lebert,  by  whom  the  term  fibni-plaitic  was  applied  to  them, 
us  ia  mentioned  in  the  text.  becauEe  he  found  them  to  conaiat  chiefly  of  cells  and  fibre*. 
such  as  are  detected  in  cellulnr  tiasue  in  process  of  accidental  formation.  (Pfajsiol. 
Pa^olog.,  torn.  i.  pp.  IliO-lliO.)  They  are  also  fully  described  by  Mr.  Paget,  En  the 
London  Med.  Gai.,  August,  1851.  The  latter  patiiologist  deaignates  them  ta  "fibroid  or 
ibro'ptattir  lumauri,"  and  hia  account  coincides  with  that  given  by  Lebert  The  obser- 
lations  which  wo  offer  are  derived  from  these  two  sourcea,  fVom  the  Pathological  Cata- 
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Treatment — Some  sarcomatous  tumours  are  undoubtedly  capable  of 
being  removed  by  discussion,  as  the  mode  of  their  origin  from  glandular 
organs,  above-mentioned,  will  at  once  indicate ;  more  especially,  while 

logae  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Sargeons  of  England,  1846,  toI.  1,  and  from  the  article 
'*  Adyentitious  Products,"  by  Dr.  Walshe,  Cyclop.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  yoL  8. 

M.  Lebert  describes  two  yarieties  of  the  fibro-plastio  tnmour, — one  soft,  the  other 
firm. 

The  former,  he  asserts,  has  generally  been  confounded  with  enoephaloid  or  colloid 
cancer.  The  tumour  is  lobulated,  succulent,  and  sometimes  as  soft  as  medullary  cancer ; 
but  the  **  juice"  which  may  be  expressed  from  the  mass  is  transparent  and  sUghtly  yel- 
lowish, not  milky,  as  is  that  of  the  malignant  tumour ;  and  though  the  consistence  of 
the  mass  be  soft,  yet  it  always  possesses  more  or  less  elasticity  and  tenacity.  The 
lobules,  of  which  the  growth  consists,  yary  in  size,  from  the  0*0893  to  0*898  of  an  Eng- 
lish inch,  or  even  many  times  larger  than. the  latter  measurement.  They  possess  a 
moderate  degree  of  yascularity,  and  are  of  a  reddish-yeUow  colour,  presenting  a  some- 
what papillated  aspect  internally.  Sometimes  seyeral  lobules  are  surrounded  by  firm 
areolar  tissue,  which  contains,  generally,  none  of  the  fatty  matter  which  is  found  in 
cancerous  tumours  and  their  iuTCSting  membranes. 

The  site  of  these  tumours  is  yarious.  They  occur  in  the  cor^'tmeHva^  where  they  form 
little  red  and  yery  yascular  excrescences ;  they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  breast, 
where  they  are  seated  at  some  distance  from  the  nipple,  and  do  not  affect  it ;  in  some 
instances  they  exist  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  or  in  the  deep  areolar  tissue 
between  the  muscles,  whence  they  are  with  difficulty  extirpated  entirely. 

The  second  yariety  is  the  most  common,  and  is  that  to  which  the  term  tarcoma  is 
usually  applied.  Their  consistence  is  not  constant ;  in  the  best  marked  instances  it  is 
fleshy  but  easily  torn,  or  like  that  of  a  camified  lung  (Lebert) ;  Taxying  fh>m  thia  to  the 
firmness  of  size-gelatine  (Paget).  Their  cut  surface  presents  a  smooth,  uniform,  or, 
according  to  Lebert,  finely  granular  aspect ;  their  colour  is  yariable,  from  yellowish  to 
red,  according  to  the  degree  of  yascularity  and  to  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  the 
fibrous  element  of  the  structure.  Mr.  Paget  says,  **  A  peculiar  appearance  is  commonly 
giyen  to  these  tumours  by  the  cut  surface  presenting  blotches  of  dark  or  liyid  crimson, 
or  of  a  brownish  or  brighter  blood-colour,  or  of  a  pale  pink,  or  of  all  these  tints  mingled, 
on  the  grayish-white  or  greenish  basis-colour.  This  is  the  character  by  which,  I  think, 
they  may  best  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye,  though  there  are  diyersities  in  the  ex- 
tent and  eyen  in  the  existence  of  the  blotching.  The  tumour  may  be  all  pale,  or  haye 
only  a  few  points  of  ruddy  blotching,  or  the  cut  surface  may  be  nearly  all  suffused,  or 
eyen  the  whole  substance  may  haye  a  dull  modena  or  crimson  tinge,  like  the  ruddy 
colour  of  a  heart,  or  of  that  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen."  (Op.  cit.  p.  178.) 
And  according  to  Lebert  (op.  cit.  p.  122),  a  milky  white  tint  is  apparent  when  the 
fibrous  tissue  is  abundant  in  parts  of  the  tumour.  At  other  times  a  saffron-yellow 
or  a  greenish -yellow  colour  is  marked,  owing  to  the  local  infiltration  of  a  particular 
kind  of  fat,  which  he  has  called  zanthoae.  Sometimes  the  colour  is  heightened  by  a 
transudatioa  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  or  by  ecchymoses  of  blood  in  sub- 
stance.  Cysts  are  occasionally  present  in  them,  containing  a  serous  or  bloody  fluid ; 
and  when  they  spring  from  the  periosteum  or  bone,  or  from  parts  near  a  bone,  osseous 
particles  or  spiculao  may  be  met  with  in  their  interior.     (Lebert,  Paget.) 

Fibro-plastic  tumours  of  this  yariety  sometimes  originate  in  the  areolar  tissue,  but 
more  commonly  from  the  fibrous  and  osseous  tissues.  They  are  found  on  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws ;  in  the  mammary  gland ;  in  the  neck,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  thyroid 
gland ;  in  the  limbs ;  on  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  on  the  surface  of  the  cranium  ;  on 
the  external  ear,  forming  polypi.  Mr.  Paget  thinks  that  many  of  the  so-called  **9pUen- 
like  tumourt  of  thejava"  belong  to  this  yariety. 

The  tumours  of  this  class  are  generally  globular  or  oyoid  in  shape,  with  a  smooth  or 
nodulated  surface,  and  in  size  yarying  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  cocoa-nut 
(Walshe).  They  are  commonly  enyeloped  in  a  thin,  yascular,  fibro-cellular  membrane, 
composed  of  fine  and  tortuous  fibres  united  in  bundles,  and  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  growth.  It  is  formed,  according  to  Dr.  Walshe  ^op.  cit.  p.  127),  of  natural  oeliular 
tissue  condensed,  and  of  exudation-matter  soUdifiea,  and  appears  to  be  continuous  with 
the  cellular  and  thin,  or  fibrous,  thick,  and  opaquely-white  membranous  septa  of  the 
tumour  itself.  They  generally  occur  singly,  and  in  early  life ;  are  usually  painleaa, 
and  of  rather  slow  growth,  and  originate  without  any  known  cause.  The  degenerations 
to  which  they  are  liable  are  few.  According  to  Walshe,  hemorrhage,  calcification,  and 
suppuration  occur  in  sarcoma,  but  he  has  neyer  found  cancer  within  the  area  of  such 
a  tumour  (op.  cit  p.  127),  and  rarely  suppuration.    Lebert  says  that  they  are  disposed, 
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et  recent,  and  scarcely  removed  from  their  first  or  nascent  stage, 
e  part  is  to  be  placed  and  kept  in  a  state  of  comparative,  if  not  of 
absolute  repose.  By  moderate  but  repeated  leeching,  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  part,  the  morbid  nutritive  effort  is  diminished  or  wholly  arrested ; 
and  then,  by  counter-irritation,  and  stimulation  of  absorption,  gradual 
retrocession  is  patiently  expected.  Gentle  blistering  may  be  employed; 
or  iodine,  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  solution;  or  mercury,  in  ointment; 
or  pressure ;  or  plasters  of  galbanum,  ammoniac,  mercury,  or  other 
discutients.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  the  general  health  should 
be  seen  to;  and  iodine  may  be  administered  internally.  The  local 
stimulation  is  proceeded  with  warily,  lest  vascular  excitement  ensue, 
and  the  tumour  grow  more  rapidly  than  before ;  if  so,  rest  and  depletion 
must  be  again  employed. 

in  process  of  time,  to  become  inflamed,  and  sometimes  to  uleerate ;  bat  the  result  of  hia 
obseryations  is  also  adyerse  to  their  malignancy.  And  in  this  latter  partieular  Mr. 
Paget  coincides  with  the  opinions  of  both  of  these  gentlemen ;  bat  he  thinka  that  this 
rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  for  he  reports  two  cases,  which  he  belieTes  to  have  been 
examples  of  this  kind  of  tumour,  in  which  strong  evidences  of  malignancy  were  pre- 
sented ;  and  he  accordingly  expresses  the  foUowing  judicious  sentiments :  "  The  see  ef 
Bach  terms  as  *  semi-malignant,'  *  locally  malignant,'  '  less  malignant  than  cancer,*  and 
the  like,  in  relation  to  growths  of  this  kind,  inyolves  subjects  of  singular  intex^BSt  in 
pathology,  as  well  as  in  practical  surgery ;  but  at  present  it  may  be  well  to  form  w> 
conclusiye  opinion  upon  them.  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  certain  tamonrs»  presenting, 
in  all  apparent  structure,  the  same  characters,  may,  in  different  persons,  appear  *  in- 
nocent' or  'malignant;'  but  respecting  the  grounds  of  these  differences  I  can  as  yet 
scarcely  offer  a  suggestion.  Only  I  think  I  haye  known  cases  making  it  probable,  that 
the  children  of  a  cancerous  parent  may  be  the  subjects  of  tumours  which  may  be  like 
innocent  tumours  ^such  as  the  mammary-glandular)  in  their  structure,  but  may  resemble 
cancers  in  a  peculiar  rapidity  of  growth,  a  proneness  to  ulceration  and  hemorrhage,  and 
an  aptness  to  return  after  remoyal."     (Op.  cit.  p.  180.) 

One  circumstance,  which  has  probably  contributed  to  the  belief  that  the  fibro-plastic 
tumours  are  of  a  malignant  character,  is,  that  they  have  sometimes  returned  after  re- 
moyal.  But,  as  Lebert  has  remarked,  this  may  haye  depended  upon  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  prolongations  which  they  haye  sent  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissues 
amongst  which  they  haye  been  placed,  they  were  not  completely  eradicated. 

These  growths  excite  compression,  inflammation,  and  ulceration  upon  sorroanding 
textures,  in  virtue  simply  of  their  presence  and  growth. 

Their  minute  structure,  upon  which  their  classification  depends,  is  detailed  at  length 
by  Lebert  and  also  by  Paget,  and  in  a  more  general  manner  by  Walshe.  It  eonststs  of 
cells  gradually  passing  into  fibres,  of  perfectly  formed  fibres,  of  free  nuclei,  and  of  gra- 
nular matter.  The  cells  of  transformation  have  a  pale  cell-wall,  and  contain  within 
them  a  single,  well-defined,  dark-coloured  nucleus,  and  a  dimly-distinguishable  nucleo- 
lus. They  are  of  various  shapes, — spherical,  oval,  lanceolate,  angular,  caudate,  or 
spindle-shaped.  Another  l^ind  of  cell,  which  is  particularly  found  in  fibro-plastic 
tumours,  is  large,  oval,  round,  or  flask-shaped,  from  one  three-hundredths  to  one  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contains  sometimes  as  many  as  a  doxen  small  nu- 
deolated  nuclei,  and  even  perfect  cells,  such  as  have  been  just  described.  Those  ere 
** parent  celU."  An  abundance  of  free  nuclei  are  also  visible,  which  hsTe  probably 
escaped  from  the  cells,  and  are  now  undergoing  various  alterations  in  form  similar  to 
the  cells  themselves.  With  these  elements  are  intermingled  granular  matter,  and  fully 
formed  fibres  of  cellular  origin,  with  blood-vessels,  and  an  intermediate  hyaline  or  finely 
granular  substance. 

Sometimes  all  these  elements  are  equally  present  in  the  same  tumour ;  in  other  instances 
certain  of  them  predominate.  And  thus  are  constituted  the  two  varieties  which  M. 
Lebert  has  instituted ;  the  softer  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  globules  and  loose  fVisifonn 
fibres ;  the  firmer,  of  a  predominance  of  the  fully  developed  fibrous  element,  together 
with  young  cells,  mixed,  here  and  there,  with  the  elements  peculiar  to  the  structure  of 
the  first  variety. 

The  proximate  organic  element  of  these  tumours  is  albumen ;  but  sometimes  gelatine 
is  obtained  by  boiling  those  particularly  of  which  the  cyst  and  the  interior  septa  are 
firm  and  thick  (Walshe). — £d.] 
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B;  csrrjing  tbe  vaacalar  excitement  to  a  higher  grade,  however, 
removal  may  be  obtained ;  by  snpparation  of  the  interior ;  \>j  olcera- 
tion  extending  from  the  aarface ;  or  by  sloughing  of  the  whole,  in  con- 
aeqaence  of  diffoBe  areolar  infiltration  aronnd,  as  was  formerly  shown 
{p.  290).  These,  however,  are  circumstances  to  be  watched  and  taken 
sidvsntage  of,  when  they  occur  spontaneously;  not  to  be  artificially 
induced ;  unless  at  the  express  and  urgent  desire  of  the  patient,  when 
the  tnmonr  ie  of  small  size,  and  when  it  is  not  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  important  parts. 

In  such  sarcomatous  tumours,  as  constitute  the  early  stage  of  fibrous 
growths,  it  is  probable  that  discussion  is  never  really  effected ;  and 
where  the  means  above-mentioned  have  been  tried  and  failed,  extirpa- 
tion by  the  knife  is  to  be  had  recourse  to,  at  a  yet  early  period ;  before 
any  great  size  has  been  attained ;  when  the  morbid  structure  is  yet 
loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts ;  when  no  deep-seated 
and  important  vessels,  nerves,  cavities,  or  canals,  are  yet  in  close  con- 
tact; and  ere  any  opportunity  baa  been  afforded  for  degeneration. 

2.  Thk  Fibboub  Tumoob. — A  great  variety  of  tumours  may  with 
propriety  be  termed  fibrous ;  in  fact  fibrous  tissue  is  a  constant  element 
of  all  growths ;  and  many  of  them  are  entirely  composed  of  it.  We 
have  already  seen  that  some  of  the  sarcomatous  tumours  are  formed  of 
fibrous  tissue,  in  an  early  stage  of  formation ;  and  in  addition  there 
occur  others,  of  slower  growth  and  firmer  consistence,  in  which  this 
tissue  is  much  more  highly^  developed ;  constituting  a  mass  of  inter- 
woven, glistoning,  white  fibres,  of  a  most  characteristic  appearance. 
Snch  tumours  aro  common  in  the  uterus,  where  they  may  attain  the 
siie  of  an  adnlt  head.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Petmoid,  from  the  ^'K-  ^■ 

resemblance  of  their  fibres  to  those  of 
ligament  (Sssiux) ;  to  tbe  structure  of 
which  indeed  tbey  approximate  very 
closely,  whether  viewed  by  the  un- 
aided eye  or  by  the  microscope.  The 
fibres  are  mosuy  rendered  very  trans- 
parent by  acetic  acid,  at  the  same 
Ume  swelling  up  and  revealing  nuclei, 
which  are  sometimes  oval,  and  some- 
times elongated.  Not  unfrequently, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fibres  are  found 
small  extravasaUons  of  blood,  the 
origin  of  which  is  not  well  understood,  as  the  vascularity  of  these  tu- 
mours is  very  inconsiderable.  By  protracted  boiling,  fibrous  tumoars 
are  almost  entirely  resolved  into  gelatine. 

Some  varieties  of  tho  fibrous  tumour  are  interesting  and  important. 
In  the  uterus,  and  elsewhere,  they  often  become  the  seat  of  calcareoos 
deposition  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  may  thus  assume  an  almost  bony 
hardness.     The  deposit  is  however  quite  amorphous,  and  has  none  of 

II  after  UiB  additioD  of 
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the  characters  of  true  bone.  Some  tumours,  also  auieiitully  fibrons, 
have  more  or  less  of  the  dense,  compact,  homogeneous,  ehvacter  of 
curtilage ;  and  these  are  called  by  Miiller  Chondroid.  They  can  com- 
monly be  distinguiiihed  from  cartilage,  even  by  the  naked  eye ;  uad 
always  by  the  microscope.' 

The  diagnosis  of  fibrous  tumours  is  ordinarily  not  attended  with  much 
difficulty.    They  are  the  most 
^'  dense  and  firm  of  all  aimple 

tumours  of  the  soft  parts. 
Their  shape  is  irregularly 
globular,  their  surface  being 
frequently  nodulated.  The 
investing  cyst  is  thick  and 
strong,  presenting  a  smooth 
surface  to  the  tumour,  irith 
which  it  is  slightly  connected. 
They  are  perfectly  circum- 
scribed, movable,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  tiesae  in  which 
they  appear.  They  may  occur 
in  any  situation;  but  are  most 
frequently  fonnd  in  the  neck, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mam- 
mary and  parotid  glands,  and 
connected  with  the  uterus. 
They  are  painless ;  slower  in 
growth  than  any  other  tamonr, 
and  the  least  liable  to  change 
in    structure     or    tendency. 

['  Another  Tsriety  of  the  fibroDB  tumour  is  that  Id  vhich  eyili  mrt  fonii«d  within  tfc« 
tumonr.  The  recognition  of  tbis  Tariet?  ie  impoTtant,  bceauH  whea  eoimccted  with  the 
uteme  it  bus  been  conrounded  vith  an  oTarian  cyst. 

Tbe  cjela  mty  bo  single  or  multiple.  Their  formation  Bcemi  to  be  dae,  aoinetimH, 
to  a  local  softening  and  liquefaction  of  a  part  of  tbe  tumour ;  eometimes  to  ui  accnmB- 
lation  of  fluid  in  tbe  interspaces  of  the  fibrous  bands  which  conBtitnte  the  mmai  of  the 
growth,  hy  which  an  accidental  sac,  as  it  were,  is  produced  bj  mere  lUateDsIoD  and 
growth ;  in  other  instances,  by  an  original,  peculiar  cell  traOBfomuition,  aa  Rokit&nakj 
has  pointed  out. 

SolUe  fibro-cjstic  tumours  contain  man;  small  oyate  with  a  regular  epitlielikl  lining ; 
others  exhibit  one  or  more  large  cjsis.  And  this  condition  is  not  uniyequentlj  met  with 
in  tnmours  which  spring  from  the  uterus.  Sach  tumours,  as  Mr.  Paget  obserrea  {LecL. 
op.  cit.,  July,  1851).  hSTe  been  mir>lBken  for  ovarian  cjstic  growths,  and  hkre  be«n  M 
treated.  In  one  instance,  "  .^Ir.  Hawkins,  suspecting  oTarian  disease,  drew  fiftaen  pinU 
of  fluid  ttom  a  great  cyst  in  a  fibrons  tumour  of  tbe  uterus.  The  patient  died  a  long 
time  afterwards,  and  the  specimen  which  is  in  the  museum  of  8l  George's  Hoapitkl, 
shows  an  enormous  fibrous  tumour  in  the  side  wall  of  the  uterus,  faaring  one  vast  caTitj, 
and  in  its  Solid  part  man?  small  cysts."  (London  Med.  Gai.,  July,  1851,  p.  91.1 
Some  .years  ago,  a  simtlar  cnse  presented  itself  to  us,  in  which  the  patient  waa  aapposM 
to  be  Inbouring  unilcr  OTsrian  disease ;  but  the  tumour,  wbioh,  when  removed  nflOT 
death,  filled  a  large  horso-bncket,  was  fonnd  to  spring  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
uterus,  at  its  junction  with  the  Tagina,  and  contained  many  cysts,  Tarying  lb  uie  ttun 
that  uf  a  lemon  to  that  of  a  cocoa-nnt.  We  presented  this  specimen  to  Dr.  Hodge,  and 
we  believe  that  it  Is  now  in  his  cabinet  in  the  UniTersity  of  PennsyWania. — Et>,] 

Pig.  fiO.     Large  fibrous  tumour  growing  from  the  Deck.    Wu  laoaewfiilly  naaond. 
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They  are  consequently  inconvenient  only  by  their  bulk ;  and  by  the 
uneasy  sensations,  and  interruption  to  function,  which  their  compres- 
sion of  neighbouring  parts  may  occasion. 

Lately,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  fibrous  tumour  never  degenerates ; 
and  that,  as  it  is  also  of  slow  growth,  it  need  not  be  made  the  subject 
of  operation,  early,  or  at  all.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  fact.  It  is  slow  of  growth  as  a  fibrous  tumour,  and  is  little 
prone  to  abandon  that  character  ;  but  age  of  the  patient,  and  accidents 
of  the  system,  duration  of  the  tumour,  and  its  frequent  stimulation, 
may  force  even  the  fibrous  structure  into  degeneracy  of  action  and 
rapidity  of  untoward  advancement.  Let  extirpation  be  had  recourse 
to,  while  the  tumour  is  yet  small,  simple,  and  free.  No  hope  need  be 
entertained  of  absorption.^ 

^  [Mr.  Paget  describes  a  yariety  of  fibroas  tamour  which  he  caUs  '*the  fibro-ceUa- 
lar,  '  because  in  minute  structure,  and  general  appearance,  it  resembles  the  fibro-cel- 
lular,  areolar,  or  connective  tissue  of  the  body.  This  kind  of  morbid  growth  is  referred 
to  by  other  authors  under  different  names ;  but  as  the  writer  just  mentioned  treats  of 
it  more  fully  than  any  other,  we  shall  give  the  substance  of  his  description.  (See 
Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  July,  1S51.) 

This  is  a  comparatiyely  rare  Tariety  of  tumour,  if  the  distinction  be  limited  to  such 
growths  as  are  distinct  from  the  structure  in  or  upon  which  they  are  found,  surrounded 
by  an  isolating  investing  membrane,  through  which  they  derive  their  nutriment.  But 
if  continuous  hypertrophies  or  outgrowths  be  also  included  under  the  same  division, 
then  these  tumours  become  sufficiently  common ;  for  among  such  may  be  classed  most 
of  the  softer  kinds  of  polypus,  condylomatous  and  warty  excrescences,  the  cutaneous 
growths  from  the  surface  of  the  external  genital  organs,  &c. 

The  true  discontinuous  fibro-oellular  tumours  are  usually  rounded  or  oval  in  shape ; 
tense,  elastic  in  feel ;  smooth  and  uniform,  or  when  they  grow  among  yielding  parts, 
deeply  and  irregularly  lobed.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  capsule  composed  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  which  generally  separates  readily  from  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  easily  enucleated.  Their  cut  surface  exhibits  opaque  white  bands,  inter- 
secting a  shining  succulent  basis-substance  of  serous-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  tint. 
The  bands  are  dUsposed  in  circles  or  wavy  lines,  or  form  perfect  partitions ;  or  in  the 
small  lobes  of  the  tumour  they  pursue  no  definite  arrangement,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance merely  of  white  marks  upon  the  yellowish  ground-colour.  The  yellow  colour  is 
due  not  to  the  presence  of  fat,  but  of  a  serous  or  synovia-like  fluid,  which  is  infiltrated 
through  the  substance  of  the  tumour ;  so  that  the  mass  has  the  aspect  of  anasarcous 
cellular  tissue.  Upon  section  of  the  tumour  this  fluid  ooies  out,  the  fibrous  stroma 
then  showing  its  white  colour,  and  becoming  more  condensed  and  contracted. 

Under  the  microscope  are  seen  interlacing  fasciculi  of  parallel,  undulating,  delicate 
filaments  ;  or  the  texture  may  simply  have  a  filamentous  appearance,  its  surface  being 
marked  and  wrinkled. 

If  the  mass  be  constituted  chiefly  of  perfectly  formed  fibro-cellular  tissue,  it  will  yield 
gelatine  by  boiling;  albumen  is  obtained  from  less  completely  developed  fibres  and  from 
Uie  serum  which  infiltrates  the  texture. 

The  general  aspect  of  these  tumours  is  homogeneous ;  but  this  is  somewhat  varied  by 
the  oedematous  condition  of  certain  portions  of  the  mass ;  and  Mr.  Paget  has  in  some 
instances  found  cartilage,  in  plates  or  nodules,  in  the  interior,  and  undergoing  ossi- 
fication. 

Their  most  frequent  seat  seems  to  be  the  tcrotum,  where  they  are  usually  complicated 
with  hydrocele  and  hernia,  the  whole  constituting  a  very  large  mass ;  the  labium,  or 
the  tissues  by  the  side  of  the  vagina;  the  deep-teated  intermuscular  spaces  of  the  thigh;  the 
scalp  ;  the  sole  of  thf  foot ;  the  orbit ;  the  neck^  &c. 

They  are  found,  as  a  rule,  only  in  or  after  adult  age,  and  in  persons  of  good  health. 
They  originate  from  unknown  causes ;  grow  comparatively  quickly,  and  painlessly,  but 
are  liable  to  rapid  enlargement  Arom  inflammation,  and  increase  of  serous  fluid  within 
them.  They  are  developed  from  nucleated  blastema,  after  the  method  illustrated  at 
p.  187;  though  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  such  tumours  fibres  formed  from  accidental 
cell  transformation.  The  possible  size  which  they  may  attain  is  great,  twenty  or  fifty 
pounds.  They  are  benignant  in  character,  only  incommoding  by  their  site  and  weight, 
and  ii^uring  simply,  perhaps,  Arom  the  waste  of  nutritive  material  which  they  induce. 
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8.  Fatty  Tumours. — Fatty  matter  occurs  in  morbid  growths  in 
seyeral  microscopic  forms ;  of  which  the  chief  are,  Itt.  Crystals,  lami- 

Respecting  the  possibility  of  fibroas  tnmonrs  in  general  **  beeamimff  etmeerout^**  mndi 
disorepanoj  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  still  continues.  This  questioii  has  been  alreadj 
alluded  to  in  the  note  on  the  fibro-plastic  yariety.  But  Professor  Walshe's  opinion  may 
with  great  propriety  be  adduced  with  respect  to  the  entire  class.  He  says  (Treatise  <m 
Cancer,  p.  180),  after  adducing  the  different  sentiments  which  haye  been  entertaiaed 
by  distinguished  surgeons  concerning  the  matter,  **  The  difference  of  opinion  jnsl  ex- 
hibited, has  in  great  measure  originated  from  the  extreme  looseness  with  which  the 
phrases,  *  becoming  cancerous,'  'taking  on  cancerous  action,'  and  similar  expressioBS, 
haye  been  applied  by  authors.  That  fibrous  tumours  are  capable  of  becoming  inflamed, 
of  irritating  the  adjacent  structures,  giving  rise  in  these  circumstances  to  conEtitntional 
disturbance,  running  into  a  state  of  ulceration,  and  eyen  undergoing  separation  by  a 
process  of  sloughing,  followed  by  expulsion  from  the  body,  is  a  fact  as  absolatcly 
established  as  any  position  in  pathology.  But  such  changes  neither  signif  j  the  presence 
of  cancer,  nor  suffice  to  assimilate  the  formation  undergoing  them  to  Uie  canccroos 
class.  The  real  evidence  of  becoming  cancerous,  that  is,  the  development  of  enee- 
phaloid,  scirrhus,  or  colloid,  is  infinitely  more  rarely  afforded  by  fibrous  growths,  than 
by  any  natural  vascularized  tissue.  I  have  never  myself  seen  a  partiole  of  true  esr^ 
cinomatous  substance  in  the  interior  of  a  fibrous  tumour  proper, — I  have  nerer  met 
with  any  trustworthy  person  willing  to  prove  he  has  done  so,  and  I  haye  searched 
periodical  literature  in  vain  for  an  authentic  and  convincing  description  of  such  an 
anatomical  state.  I  should  be  justified  by  past  experience,  then,  in  affirming  that 
fibrous  tumours  never  become  truly  cancerous,  and  should  be  borne  out  in  the  affirma- 
tion by  the  analogy  afforded  by  natural  fibrous  structures;  but  I  refrain  firom  so 
sweeping  a  negation,  because  there  is  no  established  principle  of  morbid  anatomy  ex- 
cluding the  possibility  of  the  occurrence :  I  am  contented  with  displaying  its  extraor- 
dinary rarity."  And  he  adds  a  very  valuable  table,  contrasting  the  chief  distinctive 
features  of  the  two  classes  of  tumours,  as  exhibited  in  their  history  and  progress. 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  careful  investigation,  for  tumours  are  not  unf reqoently  met 
with  which  do  not  possess  the  commonly  admitted  anatomical  peculiarities  of  cancer, 
but  those  of  fibrous  tumours,  and  which,  nevertheless,  seem,  by  their  proneness  to 
return  after  extirpation,  to  be  the  expression  of  a  malignant  constitutional  affection. 
Mr.  Paget  in  his  valuable  lectures,  from  which  we  have  already  so  largely  drawn, 
speaks  of  two  varieties  of  such  tumours,  one  of  which  he  calls,  ^^  Reettrring  filtroid"  the 
other,  *^  malignant  fibrout  tumourt."     (Op.  cit,  August,  1861,  pp.  180-184.) 

Of  the  first  he  cites  several  examples,  and  deduces  from  his  observations  the  follow- 
ing inferences: — that  there  exists  <*  a  group  of  tumours  having  these  remarkable 
characters  in  common ;  a  general  resemblance  to  the  fibrous  tumours  in  their  obvious 
characters ;  a  microscopic  texture  resembling  that  of  the  fibro-plastic  more  than  of  any 
other  tumour,  yet  differing  in  the  absence  of  the  many-nucleated  cell ;  a  tendency  to 
local  recurrence  after  removal,  and,  in  the  worst  extremity,  to  protrusion  and  ulcera- 
tion, like  a  malignant  growth ;  and  an  absence  of  those  events  which,  in  cases  of  ordi- 
nary malignant  growths,  would  coincide  with  this  recurrence,  such  as  cachexia,  and 
the  affection  of  distant  parts,  or  of  the  lymphatics."  The  microscopic  appearances 
were  very  nearly  identical  in  all  the  cases  examined.  The  tumours  were  composed 
almost  entirely  of  narrow,  elongated,  caudate,  oat-shaped,  nucleated  cells,  many  of 
which  had  long,  terminal,  subdivided  processes.  Their  contents  were  dimly  shaded;  sad 
in  many  instances  the  nuclei  appeared  to  distend  the  body  of  the  cell.  With  these  cells 
were  mingled  free  nuclei  and  granular  matter,  as  if  from  disintegrated  cells.  In  some, 
the  cells  were  filled  with  minute,  shining  molecules,  as  if  from  fatty  degeneration  con- 
nected with  the  protrusion  and  partial  sloughing  of  the  mass.  The  tumours  contained 
very  little  filamentous  tissue. 

He  thinks  that  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  observation  of  some  recurring  tnmoors, 
that  the  successively  later  growths  acquire  more  and  more  of  the  characters  of 
thoroughly  malignant  disease.    (P.  183.) 

The  second  group — the  **  maii(/nant  fibrous  tumours** — resemble,  according  to  the  same 
observer,  in  general  and  microscopic  features,  the  ordinary  fibrous  tumours ;  bat  they 
differ  from  them  in  that  they  recur  after  removal,  implicating  not  only  the  oripnal  site, 
but  internal,  remote  parts.  Of  such  he  reports  several  examples.  (Pp.  183-4.)  In 
one  of  these,  the  cicatrix  following  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  tumonr  became 
ulcerated  from  the  growth  beneath  it  of  another  tumour,  and  the  entire  mass  of  the 
latter  was  separated  by  sloughing,  leaving  an  excavation  having  <*  all  the  characters  of 
a  vast  and  deep  hard  cancerous  sore." 

We  would  refer  also  in  this  connexion  to  the  note  to  p.  807. — Ed.] 
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nsted,  or  radisted  and  acdcular  (the  former  being  cholesterin,  the  latter 
margarin.)   2d.  Moleculea,  grannies,  and  glo- 
buleB,  which  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  '*' 

in  almost  all  morhid  strnctares,  and  are  che- 
mically composed  of  olein  holding  margaria 
in  solution,  and  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
slbuminouH  matter.  Bd,  Disposed  in  dietinct 
cells,  like  those  of  normal  adipose  tiesuo. 
The  first  two  forms  here  mentioned  are  pecu- 
liar to  no  special  kind  of  tumonr ;  occarring 
in  both  simple  and  malignant  formations ; 
and  found  in  great  abundance  in  encysted 
growths,  where  it  is  entirely  extra-vascular 
and  undergoes  no  further  organization.  A 
form  of  tumonr  of  not  very  common  occnr- 

reoce,  and  described  by  Miiller  under  the  name  of  Cholesteatoma,  con- 
sists of  fatty  matter,  chiefly  in  the  first  two  forms,  and  also  contained  in 
very  thin  imperfectly-organized  cells.  The  matter  thus  formed  a  of  the 
consistence  of  tallow,  and  is  deposited  in  successive  layers  in  the  interior 
of  a  thin  cyst,  forming  a  laminated  mass,  having  a  lustre  like  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  entirely  witnont  vessels.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  encysted  or  steatomatous  growth. 


Fig.  61. 


FlR.  62. 


The  true  adipose  tumour,  or  Lipoma,  is  composed  of  cells  exactly 
resembling  those  of  the  normal  fat,  interspersed  amid  areolar  tissue, 
.  which  is  pervaded  by  blood-vessels ;  although  the  supply  of  blood  to  this 
form  of  tumonr  is  by  no  means  verv  large. 

The  fatty  tumour  is  commonly  limited  by  a  fine  membranous  cyst  of 
areolar  tissue.  Sometimes,  however,  the  growth  is  of  a  difi'used  charac- 
ter, without  any  marked  distinction  between  the  surrounding  parts.  Not 
nnfrcqnently,  the  integument  has  undergone  hypertrophy,  as  well  as  the 
subjacent  tissue. 

Fig.  60.  Pat  cells  and  granular  matter,  (yom  ■  iteatomatous  tnmour  of  the  ovarj.— 
Mmnell. 

Pig-  81.  Fatty  tnmonr,  removed  from  a  ejit  nnder  the  toagne.  CholeeteaUia.  It 
wai  aa  large  m  an  onnge. — LiiMi. 

Fig.  02.  Structure  of  a  fattj  tumour  mnoved  f^om  the  back.  Upotoa.  o.  belated 
telle  ihowlng  tbe  orjetallfae  oucleni  of  margarie  aold. — BarneU. 
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The  lipoma  is  the  moat  frequent  form  of  fatty  tamour.  It  ia  always 
lobulated,  usually  in  all  its  aspects,  and  irregular  in  form ;  flat,  globular, 
cylindrical,  according  to  circumstances.  The  sensation  imparted  to  ibe 
touch  is  one  of  elasticity,  closely  simulating  fluctuation,  and  reqnirtag 
the  tactus  eruditua  to  solve  the  difficulty.  Manipulation  is  quite  pain- 
less: the  integument,  if  not  hypertrophied,  is  pale,  slack,  and  freely 
movable  on  the  tumour ;  and  this,  too,  ie  loose  upon  the  parts  beneath, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance.  When  the  growth  has  been  of  long  dora- 
tion,  and  attained  to  great  size,  both  skin  and  tumour  become  more 
fixed  ;  the  former  being  stretched  over,  and  partly  incorporated  with, 
the  bulky  mass ;  and  the  latter  having  sent  forth  its  lobnles  deeply, 
into  the  intermuscular  spaces.  Growth  is  gradual  and  steady;  more 
rapid  than  that  of  any  other  simple  ts- 
mour,  yet  slower  than  that  of  any  malig- 
nant swelling  for  which  it  is  likely  to  bo 
inistaken.  The  most  common  sites  are 
the  thighs,  shoulders,  neck,  back,  abdo- 
minal parietes,  and  labia  pudenda. 
Sometimes  the  tumour  is  of  a  peduncn- 
lated  character,  projecting  from  the  ge- 
neral surface,  and  attached  by  a  narrow 
neck. 

The  swelling  for  which  it  is  most  apt 
to  be  mistaken,  is  abscess.    Tactile  exa- 
mination usually  suffices  for  the  experi- 
enced.    Besides,  there  is  the  history  of 
the  case  ;  all  signs  of  inflammatory  ex- 
citement are  absent,  during  its  progress ; 
the  skin  is  pale  and  loose ;  there  is  no  cedematous  swelling  around,  unless 
the  size  of  the  tumour  should  interfere  with  lymphatic  return  :  and  this 
it  seldom  does,  usually  occurring  on  the  outside  of  the  limbs. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  discussion  of  this  tumour ;  nothing  but  harm 
can  ensue ;  enlargement,  adhesion,  degeneration  (p.  289).  A  seton  has 
been  used ;  in  the  hope  of  exciting  disintegration  by  thorough  suppura- 
tion. But  the  result  will  prove  unsatisfactory ;  and  besides,  the  proce- 
dure is  fully  as  severe  as  the  appropriate  treatment — extirpation.  This 
should  not  be  long  delayed ;  for  although  the  fatty  is  among  tfae  most 
simple  of  tumours,  and  little  prone  to  change  either  in  structure  or  in 
tendency,  yet  examples  are  not  wanting  of  stimulation,  long  continued, 
having  succeeded  in  effecting  complete  medullary  and  malignant  degene- 
ration. Besides,  the  lobules  are  apt  to  extend  deeply,  as  already 
stated ;  and,  even  in  the  original  state,  an  operation  may  thus  be  ren- 
dered difficult  and  dangerous.  It  is  good  surgery  to  advise  and  execat* 
extirpation  by  the  knife,  so  soon  as  we  are  satisfied  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  tumour,  and  the  patient  has  been  convinced  of  the  expediency  of 
the  operation.  A  free  incision  having  been  made  through  the  integu- 
ments and  cyst,  the  elastic  swelling  starts  outwards ;  and  no  regular  dis- 
section is  required,  as  in  other  tumours  ;  the  fingers,  aided  by  an  occa- 

At  a.  the  rnnrk  of  iocision  Been,  in  reiDOTal ;  A,  b,  b,  the 
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Bionsl  touch  of  the  knife,  asnally  suffice  for  removal.  After  iDcision, 
evulsion  ia  a  more  appropriate  term  for  the  proceedings,  than  extirpa- 
tion or  dissection ;  unless  malapraxio  have  produced  adhesion  and  incor- 
poration, with  the  adjoining  parts.' 

4.  Tbb  Cystic  Tdhouh,  o&  Cysto-Sarcoma. — Many  of  the  malig- 
nant tumours  contain  cysts ;  but  to  these  this  term  does  not  apply. 
Cysto-sarcoma  designates  a  tumour  partly  composed  of  solid  stmcture, 
partly  of  cysts  or  cavities  varioufily  occupied.  The  solid  structure,  or 
stroma,  is  of  a  simple  and  non-malignant  kind ;  analogous  to  that  either 


Fig.  65. 


'  [Wa  koqM  ntpMtfall]'  enggMt  that  £h«  ttMrtion  of  Profetaor  >til1«r  in  faTonr  of 
the  lattj  tumour  Mcomiag  "mrduUary  and  malijnani,"  should,  in  the  eiiating  state  of 
onr  knowledge,  be  received  with  some  degree  of  caution;  it  ia  certainly,  eo  far  aa  we 
ha*«  obMTTcd,  not  the  opinion  enterlained  by  most  of  the  aathoritatiTe  pathologist!  of 
the  preteot  da;.  The  instance  mentioned  b;  BTodie  (Clinical  Lects.,  p.  ^05,  Am.  ed.), 
it  not  at  all  eonclusire.  Vidal  da  Ctsait  epeaka  of  the  transformation  as  a  ciTcumstanee 
which  Bcems  probable,  but  which  there  is  no  well- authenticated  fact  to  establish.  (Vir- 
thologie  Kxtcrne,  p.  448.)  Lebert  has  never  met  with  an  example  of  euch  degeneration, 
and  does  not  admit  its  possibility.  (Physiol.  Pathol,  t.  2,  p.  101,  and  his  recent  treatise  on 
Cancerous  Diseaeee,  p.  69.)  l^afeeeor  Walshe  eajs,  "  Lipomata  are  snscep^le  of  in- 
Sammator;  softeniDg  (■  rare  occnrreDee,  howcTer,)  leading  to  breaking  down  of  their 
•ubstance :  the  physical,  and  probably  chemical  qualitiee,  of  the  fat  change  materially. 
Qrowtha  thus  altered  have  "  become  cancerous,"  in  the  erroneous  language  of  thdr 
deMribcre  ;  we  have  never  seen  or  read  of  a  satisfactory  example  of  cancerona  fonua- 
tioD  from  a  baeis  of  lipoma.  Fibroua  thickeaing  of  the  oellular  eepta  of  the  growth  U 
not  uncommon  ;  but  a  true  fibroma  ia  never  evolved  from  a  lipomatoug  tnmonr.  Abiorp- 
tioD  of  the  fat  may  be  effected  by  artificial  pressure  ;  the  residual  cellulo-flbroas  itruo- 
ture  forms  a  mare  or  less  dense  mase."  (Cyclop.  Auat.  and  Phyeiol.,  vol.  S,  p.  129.) 
Mr.  Paget  mentions,  as  changes  to  whiah  the  lipomata  are  liable,  partial  induration, 
probably  depending  upon  slow  infiammation  producing  hardening,  contraction,  and  a 
propoTllonate  increase  of  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  of  the  fatty  mass  ;  calcification;  the 
formation  of  eyats ;  suppuration  and  sloughing,  which  are  rare  events,  except  in  very 
large  tumoura,  which  are  no  longer  snfficiently  nourished,  and  which  in  this  way  alone 
are  likely  to  lead  to  death.  He  adds,  "Even  In  these  cases  they  show  no  imitation  of 
malignant  disease."  (Op.  clt,  July,  1661,  pp.  3,  4.)  Vo(rcl  remarks,  "Many  steato- 
matouB  tumoura  are  oombined^with  malignant  growths,  and  become  scirrhous ;  at  least 
BO  it  is  believed,  though,  aa  histological  proof  i*  wanting,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Boma- 
tlmei  their  destruction  by  suppuration  may  have  been  confounded  with  c 
(Palholog.  Anat.,  Day's  trans.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  107.)— £n.] 


Fig.  64.    Flbro-eystie  structure,  from  cystie  tnmonr  of  the  breaet,  snoeesBfully  ex- 
cised.   The  cysti  eontain  fibro-plastie  cells,    a,  A  few  of  the  latter  after  the  addition 

Fig.  nil.    Fibrous  stmcture  with  loculi,  in  anothur  portion  of  the  tumour,  after  the 
addition  of  Beetle  aoid. — Bmmelt. 
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of  the  aimple  sarcoma,  or  of  the  fibrooB  tamoar.  The  cysts  are  not 
mere  vacant  spaces,  caused  hy  breakiDg  down  of  the  solid  matter,  a» 
often  happens  in  the  malignant  formations ;  bnt  are  part  of  the  oriEinat 
strncture,  lined  with  a  distinct  secreting  membrane,  and  occajtied  hj 
contents  of  various  kinds.  These  are  nsnally  more  or  less  flnid  ;  Bomfr 
times  a  clear,  gUiry  liquid ;  sometimes  a  gelatinous,  pale  mass,  of  semi- 
solid conaistence,  elastic,  and  projecting 
'^'  beyond  the  level  of  the  cnt  cyst  on  a 

section  being  made  ;  sometimes  solid, 
consisting  of  a  fibrinous  deposit,  orga- 
nized very  imperfectly  if  at  all ;  some- 
times of  an  atheromatous,  or  pappy  con- 
sistence, as  in  many  encysted  tnmonra. 
Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  a  dark 
fluid,  like  printer's  ink,  is  contained; 
sometimes,  blood  is  mingled  with  the 
contents,  either  in  the  solid  or  in  the 
coagulated  form;  but  such  appearance* 
are  usually  indicative  of,  and  coeval  with, 
ilcgencratioii  of  the  tumour  towards  malignancy  of  atructare  and  action. 
Sometimes  the  cysts  are  numerous  and  small ;  in  other  cases,  they  are 
few  and  of  large  size.  Sometimes  they  are  single  in  themselves ;  some- 
times many  smaller  cells  are  contained  within  a  parent,  attached  by 
narrow  peduncles.  In  the  latter  case,  the  tumour  has  been  called  eytto- 
a  j)roliJ'crum ;  in  the  former,  cytto-Borcoma  timplex. 

Muller  has  described  a  third  variety,  which  he  tenns 
cj/ito-sarcoma  phyllodes.  "  The  tumour  forms  a  Isnte, 
firm  mass,  wi^  a  more  or  less  uneven  surface.  The 
ft  fibrous  substance  which  constitutes  a  greater  part  of 
it,  is  of  a  graybb-white  colour,  extremely  hard,  and  as 
firm  as  fibro-cartilage.  Large  portions  of  the  tumour 
are  made  up  entirely  of  this  mass,  but  in  some  parts 
'  ure  cavities  or  clefts  not  lined  with  a  distinct  mem- 
brane. (An  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  cystic 
tumoura.)  Theao  cavities  contain  but  little  fluid;  for 
cither  their  parlctes,  which  are  hard  like  fibro-earti- 
Inge,  and  finely  polished,  lie  in  close  apposition  with 
each  other,  or  a  number  of  firm,  irregular  lamin* 
sprout  from  the  mass,  and  form  the  walls  of  the  fissures ;  or  excrescences 
of  a  foliated  or  wartlike  form  sprout  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavities, 
and  fill  up  tlieir  interior.  These  excrescences  arc  perfectly  smooth 
on  their  surface,  and  never  contain  cysts  or  cells.  The  laminse  lie  very 
irre^rularly,  and  project  into  the  cavities  and  fissures  like  the  folds  cS 
the  psalteriura  in  the  interior  of  the  third  stomach  of  mminant  animals- 
Somctimes  the  laminsc  arc  but  small,  and  the  warty  excrescences  from 


Fife.  '><•■  Exnmple  of  eysUi- 
tlnctlj  linpil  bj  a  scorcling  ni 
uiAile  i>ii  miothcr  plnne:  vyita  icsb  iiuni<rroui. 

Fig.  (i7.  ('jstn-aorcoian  aimptii :  from  the  ncigbbourhood  of  the 
tjtt,  a ;  at  b,  th«  ooliil  part  of  the  taiuour — k  umple  atrona. 
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the  cysts  very  large,  while  in  other  instances  both  are  greatly  deye- 
loped." 

The  origin  of  the  cystic  formation  is  by  no  means  well  understood. 
It  is  almost  always  found  in  a  naturally  secreting  structure,  of  which  it 
is  no  doubt  a  transformation,  probably  by  partial  obstruction  and  oblite- 
ration of  portions  of  the  secreting  tissue.  Occasionally  cysts  are  of 
parasitic  or  hydatid  origin ;  but  few  surgical  cysts  are  thus  formed,  ex- ' 
cept  in  the  bones,  and  areolar  tissue.  There  is  no  certain  mode  pre- 
yious  to  extirpation,  of  distinguishing  hydatid  from  ordinary  cystic 
formations.^ 

*  [Seyeral  modes  of  cyst  formation  haye  been  pretty  well  established;  and  these  are 
of  sufficient  pathological  interest  to  warrant  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  them. 

One  mode  is  undoubtedly  that  mentioned  in  the  text,  i.  e.,  by  obstruction  occurring 
at  some  point  of  an  excreting  canal,  and  consequent  dilatation,  with  or  without  concomi- 
tant growthy  of  the  tube  behind  the  seat  of  obstruction.  Cysts  may  be  thus  formed  in 
many  situations :  in  the  duct  of  the  submaxiUary  gland,  constituting  some  of  the  cases 
of  ranula ;  in  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  in  the  duct  of  the  pancreas ;  in  the  crypts  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes ;  &c.  This  mode  of  cyst  formation  is  well  iUustrated  by 
Mr.  Birkett  (Diseases  of  the  Breast,  pp.  65-78),  as  it  occurs  in  the  mammary  gland ; 
and  the  same  general  explanation  is  probably  applicable  to  the  process  in  other  situa- 
tions. The  proofs  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  are,  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
CTstic  portion  of  the  canal  is  similar,  in  anatomical  structure,  to  that  of  the  same  canal 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  cyst  '*  exhibit  all  the  substances  secreted  by  the 
gland."  In  this  sort  of  sacs,  too,  solid  bodies  simulating  organixed  growths  are  some- 
times met  with,  due  to  the  gradual  collection  of  the  ordinary  or  modified  secretion  of 
the  gland,  mixed  with  epithelium  cells ;  the  fluid  portion  of  the  mass  is  remoTcd  by  ab- 
sorption, leaving  the  solid,  with  which  may  be  mingled  exudation  matter  firom  inflam- 
mation excited  by  the  irritation  of  the  foreign  body. 

Another  method  in  which  cysts  are  produced  is  by  the  enlargement  of  the  interspaces 
naturally  existing  between  the  fibres  of  the  areolar,  fibro-areolar,  and  perhaps  other 
tissues,  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  and  retention  of  the  fluid  which  normally 
moistens  the  structure.  After  a  time,  the  tissue  bounding  the  cyst  becomes  condensed, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  definite  wall  to  the  latter ;  and  an  epithelium  is  generated  to  line 
its  interior.  The  fluid  herein  contained  may  be  merely  serous,  or  it  may  be  yariously 
modified.  Examples  of  cysts  produced  in  this  manner  are  the  adTentitious  bursas 
which  form  orer  the  patella,  upon  the  shoulders  of  porters,  and  elsewhere;  in  short, 
where  pressure,  with  or  without  friction,  is  made  to  act  upon  the  tissues,  this  result 
may  take  place.  Mr.  Birkett  thinks  that  one  rariety  of  mammary  cyst  is  thus  pro- 
duced. (Op.  cit,  p.  73,  and  subseq.)  xMany  of  the  cysts  found  within  tumours  may 
be  thus  accounted  for.  In  some  cases  of  the  so-called  *^  hydrocele  of  the  neekf"  congeni- 
tal or  otherwise,  the  same  mode  of  formation  prevails.  (Cases  reported  by  Mr.  Haw- 
kins in  the  Med.  Ch.  Trans.,  vol.  xxii.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  further. 
One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  these  tumours  is,  that  they  sometimes  contain  tissue 
similar  to  that  of  the  organ  or  part  in  or  near  which  they  are  seated.  Thus  Mr.  Birkett 
found,  in  many  instances,  that  they  contained  mammary  gland  tissue,  more  or  less 
completely  filling  their  cavity.  And  he  ingeniously,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  correctly, 
accounts  for  this  peculiarity  by  supposing  it  due  to  the  fact  that  these  intra-cystic 
growths  are  developed  within  the  sphere  of  nutrition  of  the  gland  itself.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  80.) 

A  third  method  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Simon,  as  occurring  in  the  kidneys. 
(Med.  Ch.  Trans.,  vol.  xxx.,  pp.  141-164) ;  and  this  plan  has  been  more  extensively 
studied  and  elaborated  by  Rokitansky,  in  an  essay  upon  Cysts,  and  applied  to  other  tis- 
sues and  organs.  This  plan  supposes  that  a  deviation  from  the  normal  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  ultimate  cells  or  nuclei  of  the  tissue  is  the  starting-point  of  cyst- 
growth.  Mr.  Simon  speaks  of  the  latter  as  being  **  substantially  a  vesicular  transfor- 
mation of  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  gland.  The  smallest  cysts  are  simple  nucleated 
cells,  of  the  same  size  (or  rather  within  the  same  limits  of  size)  as  the  common  secre- 
tory or  epithelial  cells  ox  the  gland.  From  these  cells  they  seem  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  very  definite  outlines,  and  by  their  transparent  fluid  contents ;  but  a  step  ftirther 
in  microscopical  analysis  shows  that  the  distinction  ceases  at  this  point.  They  show 
no  signs  of  a  specific  origin ;  no  germs  can  be  found  for  them  other  than  might  equally 
belong  to  epithelial  development ;  it  seems  as  though  from  the  same  germs — according, 
no  doubt,  to  varying  influenoes — healthy  gland-oelU  might  grow,  or  these  fluid-holdii^; 
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Cysts  may  occur  in  any  situation ;  but  are  most  frequently  foand  in 
the  generative  organs ;  in  the  testicle ;  in  the  female  breast ;  and  in  the 
ovaries,  or  their  immediate  vicinity.  Cysts  are  also  not  uncommon  be- 
neath the  skin;  and  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  other 'internal 
organs. 

The  cystic  tumours  are  of  no  certain  shape;  but  approach  more 
nearly  and  frequently  to  the  globular  than  to  any  other  form.  The 
integuments  are  not  implicated  in  the  morbid  structure ;  yet  usu&llv 
show  more  or  less  of  discoloration,  especially  at  the  points  where  the 
cysts  are  placed.  The  feel  is  unequal ;  at  the  cysts,  there  is  fluctua- 
tion more  or  less  distinct — the  more  distinct,  the  larger  the  cyst  and 
the  more  fluid  the  contents ;  at  the  solid  part  the  handling  is  as  of  a 
simple  sarcoma,  or  as  of  a  fibrous  formation. 

Cystic  tumours  are  non-malignant ;  but  are  especially  liable  to  de- 
generate ;  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  independent  secretire  power 
which  the  cysts  possess,  and  which  may  at  any  time  take  on  a  perverted 
and  depraved  action.  Hence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  early  removal  by  operation. 

cysts."  (Op.  cit.  p.  1'>1.)  According  to  Mr.  Paget  (op.  cit.,  June,  1851,  p.  989),  **Sueh 
a  cyst,  when  large  enough  fur  naked-eye  examination,  is  UBuallj  constructed  of  fine, 
weU-formed,  fibro-cellular  tiKsuo,  of  which  the  filaments  are  usually  mingled  with  nu- 
clei or  nucleus-fibres,  and  are  variously  interwoven  in  a  single,  or  in  many  separable 
layers.  The  membranous  walls  thus  formed  are,  in  general,  rather  firmly  connected 
with  the  adjacent  ])artH,  so  that  the  cyst  cannot  easily  be  removed  entire ;  and  from 
these  parts  they  derive  the  blood-vessels  that  usually  ramify  copiously  upon  them. 
They  are  commonly,  also,  lined  with  epithelium,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  always  of 
the  tessellated  form,  and  may  consist,  according  to  llokitansky,  of  either  nuclei  or  na- 
cleatcd  cells."  In  size,  these  cysts  vary  from  that  which  the  unaided  eye  cannot  see,  to 
that  of  a  cocoa-nut,  according  to  Mr.  Simon  (p.  150).  Their  contents  may  be  fluid — 
serum,  fibrinous-serum,  blood,  &c. — or  solid:  in  the  latter  case,  glandular  structure 
may  bo  represented,  with  the  secretion  proper  thereto,  as  in  the  instance  of  cysts  pro- 
duced after  the  second  method,  above-mentioned.  And  it  is  not  diflScult  to  comprehend 
that  these  erring  cells  and  nuclei  from  which  the  cysts  are  formed,  should  be  possessed 
of  potential  attributes  analogous  to  those  with  which  the  similar  ultimate  elements  of 
the  normal  tissue  are  endowed.  Cysts  of  this  kind  arc  met  with  in  the  mammary,  pro- 
state, and  thyroid  gland,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  constitute,  probably,  some  of  the 
cases  of  bronchoccle  and  hydrocele  of  the  neck;  many  of  the  examples  of  OTarian 
cysts,  and  of  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord,  or  seminal  cysts,  probably  be- 
long to  the  same  group  (Paget). 

Still  another  mode  in  which  cysts  may  be  formed  is  by  changes  effected  in  vascnlar 
canals  and  vascular  tumours.  Thus  a  case  is  cited  by  Mr.  Paget,  in  which  a  cyst  was 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  saphena  vein.  The  tumour,  in  this  instance,  was  sphe- 
rical in  form,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  did  not  communicate  with  the 
vein,  which  had  become  diluted  at  this  point  and  obstructed.  The  interior  of  the  «ac 
was  polished,  like  that  of  tlie  vein  itself,  and  bore  two  valve-like  processes,  ft  con- 
tained dark,  fluid  blood.  In  pther  instances,  the  blood  seems  to  have  been  absorbed, 
and  in  its  stead  was  a  serous  fluid.     (Op.  cit,  June,  18ol,  p.  99G.) 

Many  cases  of  nirvus  are  recorded,  in  which  the  mass  consisted  partly  of  sacs  con- 
taining coagula  of  blood,  or  merely  serum,  and  partly  of  the  true  spongy  erectile  struc- 
ture. In  others,  again,  the  nipvus  structure  is  replaced  by  cysts,  some  of  which  com- 
muiiiciite  with  the  chief  vascular  trunk.  This  condition  of  things  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  cysts  were  formed  iu  or  upon  the  mcTus,  as  they  are  produced  else- 
where ;  and  that  subsequently,  by  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  vascular  sacs,  they 
were  made  to  communicate  with  these,  or  with  the  supplying  venous  trunks ;  or.  that 
the  current  of  blood  was  cut  off  from  the  venous  sacs,  and  the  blomi  itself  absorbed, 
and  itH  place  occupied  by  serous  fluid.  (Paget,  op.  cit.,  August,  ISol,  p.  317  :  Haw- 
kins, Med.  Ch.  Trans.,  vol.  xxii. ;  and  Med.  (iaz.,  vol.  ii.,  1840,  p.  1027.  On  the  whole 
subject  of  cystic  tumours,  the  student  can  most  advantageously  consult  the  lectures  of 
Mr.  Paget,  from  which  we  have  so  copiously  borrowed.) — En.] 
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The  following  tnmours  will  be  better  described  in  connezion  with  the 
particular  tisaueB  aad  parte  where  they  occur  : — 

5.  Thb  Caetilasinocs  Tuhoub. — Cartilaginous  formation,  Enehm- 
Aroma  of  Muller,  occurs  more  frequently  in  bono  than  in  the  soft  tex- 


Fig.  68. 


Pig.  eo. 


Pig.  70. 


tures.  The  nature  and  tendency  are  simple ;  yet  degeneration  is  pos- 
sible, while  diseuBuon  is  impossible ;  and  therefore  early  eztirpatTon  is 
expedient. 

6.  Thb  Cauiabbous  Tchoub,  also  comparatively  nr^  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  face  and  neck — espeeially  in  toe  former  situation, 
in  the  ricinity  of  the  parotid  gland.  In  most  cases,  the  stroma  of  the 
earthy  deposit  would  seem  to  be  the  hypertrophied  texture  of  a  lym- 
phatic gland.  The  tumour  is  superficiU,  loose,  painless,  hard,  of  slow 
growth  and  small  sise ;  its  surnice  is  generally  unequal.  It  has  no 
tendency  to  degenerate  ;  being  in  fact  but  a  mass  of  unorganused  mat- 
ter. Absorption,  however,  is  hopeless ;  and  removal  may  become  expe- 
dient, on  account  of  the  inconveniences  attending  its  position.  From 
the  circumscribed  form,  small  size,  and  slightness  of  adhesion,  the  dis- 
section is  easy ;  little  more  than  simple  incision  is  required. 

Calcareous  formations  are  found  in  the  ovary,  in  the  testicle,  in  the 
lung,  and  wherever  in  the  body  exudation  takes  place  of  a  kind  which 
cannot  be  all  reabsorbed.  We  have  already  seen  toat  in  fibrous  tumours 
calcareous  deposit  often  takes  place,  in  their  advanced  stages,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fibrous  tissue  which  it  gradually  supplants. 

7.  OssEOCS  Tdhocbs  are  most  commonly  found  in  connexion  with 
bone,  but  sometimes  form  in  considerable  numbers  in  fibrous  structures, 
either  normal  or  adventitious.  They  also  occur  in  enchondroma. 
Care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  the  calcareous  tumours^ 
which  they  sometimes  resemble  to  the  naked  eye. 

XL  8.  The  Tcberculab,  oa  ScROFULors  Tpmour.— This  tumeur, 


^ig.  S6.  ThiD  HcUon  of  tke  oiroamf*r«no«  of  aa  aBoboadrDmk  from  tb*  p«l<r!s. 
Ptg.  eu.  Corpiuelei  trtm  tb*  MfUned  part  of  tlM  lane  tnmoiiT. 
Fig.  70.  The  sane  after  the  addiUen  of  aeetio  wA.—BmnM. 
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dy  stated,  may  be  rraarded  u  oocapj-- 
iddle  place  between  tne  simple  and  ma* 


lignant  formations.  The  constitatioiial  vice  b 
tbat  of  scrofula.  The  peculiar  depOBit  is  tu- 
bercle ;  in  tbe  first  ipstaoce,  probably  intersti- 
tial ;  subsequently  sccumnlating  ia  masses  of 
considerable  size.  It  may  occur  in  the  ordinary 
areolar  tisane ;  its  most  freqne&t  site  it  tlw 
glandular  organs,  both  lymphatic  and  secreting, 
but  especial^  the  former ;  in  the  latter,  iu 
characters  are  usually  most  distinct  as  a  genuine 
tumour.  In  the  testicle  it  ia  very  common. 
The  nature  and  progress  of  the  deposit  is  sinular 
to  what  was  formerly  described,  when  treating 
of  scrofula  (p.  63).  The  tubercle  is  at  first 
crude,  and  perhaps  remwns  so  for  a  long  period, 
either  stationary,  or  gradually  increasing  in 
bulk ;  then  suppuration  takes  place,  slow  and 
imperfect ;  involvement  of  tbe  mteguments  fol- 
lows, with  opening  and  dbcharge ;  and,  lastly, 
the  ordinary  characters  of  the  scrofulona  sore 
are  presented.  Section  of  the  mass  shows  a 
homogeneous  structure,  whitish,  soft,  grannlar, 
not  truly  organised,  devoid  of  Tascolarity ; 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  very  distinct  cyst; 
sometime  not,  the  formation  having  been  rather 
by  interstitial  deposit ;  in  some  parts,  probably,  broken  down,  and  min- 
gled with  a  non-laudable  purulent  formation. 

This  tumour,  in  its  early  stage,  ia  capable  of  removal  by  absorption ; 
under  the  ordinary  means,  but  especially  by  the  nse  of  iodine  and  its 
preparations,  both  externally  and  inwardly.  Failing  this,  it  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  central  suppuration  and  disintegration ;  often  a  spontaneoos 
process ;  and  one  which  can  be  artificially  induced,  as  well  as  accele- 
rated and  made  more  effective  when  of  spontaneous  oecnrrence.  Not 
unfrequently,  the  suppuration  is  but  partial ;  a  portion  of  the  morbid 
structure  has  come  away,  but  the  rest  remains  in  an  indolent  state, 
tending  neither  to  efficient  reproduction  nor  to  further  decay.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  potassa  fusa  is  highly  available ;  a  portion 
being  thrust  into  the  centre,  and  throughout  the  tumour  in  variona 
directions ;  not  so  much  with  the  intention  of  converting  the  morbid 
structare  into  an  immediate  slough,  as  of  insuring  its  thorough  soften- 
ing and  disintegration.  Subsequently,  uniform  and  sustaineo  pressure 
is  of  use,  in  favouring  consolidation  of  the  chasm,  and  obtaining  a  firm 
and  sound  cicatrix.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  constitutional 
management,  with  a  view  to  removal  of  the  general  disorder,  which  has 
led  to  the  local  change,  is  of  paramount  importance.  And  it  is  ako 
obvious  that  in  consequence  of  the  coexistence,  and  in  most  cases  the 

Fig.  71.     Portion  of  a  Urge  abdominai  tumour,  eompOBcd  of  tuberealnted 
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pre-existence  as  well,  of  the  constitutional  vice,  no  certain  immunity 
from  relapse  can  be  predicated  from  any  treatment,  however  active  and 
suitable,  directed  against  the  local  malady  alone. 

Extirpation  of  lymphatic  ganglia,  as  formerly  stated  (p.  72),  is  never 
warrantable,  when  the  subject  of  either  simple  or  tubercular  enlarge- 
ment. Discussion  or  suppuration  suffice  for  the  cure.  In  the  secerning 
glands,  however,  it  is  sometimes  otherwise ;  more  especially  in  the 
testicle.  Here,  a  scrofulous  tumour  occasionally  resists  the  ordinary 
modes  of  treatment ;  and,  hectic  having  set  in,  amputation  of  the  dis- 
eased part  is  demanded. 

Scrofula  is  very  frequent  in  this  country ;  so  is  one  of  its  local  signs, 
the  scrofulous  tumour.  It  is  known  by  the  usual  characteristics  of 
tubercular  deposit ;  congested  and  discoloured  integument,  and  indu- 
rated enlargement  beneath,  with  the  general  signs  of  cachexy ;  after- 
wards, more  plainly  by  the  scrofulous  ulcer  and  discharge  (p.  65,  &;c.) 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  incompatible  with 
the  cancerous.  If  such  be  the  case,  this  is  the  only  circumstance  which 
can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  scrofulous  tumour. 

III.    The  Malignant  TSimonrs, 

We  now  leave  simplicity  and  analogy  of  structure,  with  benignity  of 
action,  wholly  behind ;  and  come  to  heterologous  formations,  truly 
malignant.  These  change  altogether  the  original  texture ;  invade  the 
surrounding  parts,  converting  them  into  a  similar  structure  with  them- 
selves ;  and  extend  not  only  by  continuity,  but  remotely,  by  the  lym- 
phatics ;  the  lymphatic  ganglia  enlarging,  not  so  as  to  constitute 
a  mere  hypertrophy,  but  a  production  of  the  same  Idnd  as  the  original 
tumour ;  and  the  system  is  involved  in  a  cachexy,  too  often  insuperable, 
whereby  reproduction  of  the  disease  is  rendered  in  the  highest  degree 
probable. 

Malignant  tumours  generally  abound  in  cell-formations,  and  in  blood- 
vessels ;  hence,  in  all  probability,  their  rapid  growth  and  quick  disinte- 
gration. The  cells  are  commonly  infiltrated  into  a  fibrous  structure ; 
which  is  sometimes,  however,  in  verv  small  quantity,  as  in  the  softer 
varieties  of  medullary  tumour.  The  cells  observed  in  malignant 
tumours  present  not  unfrequently  a  very  high  degree  of  development ; 
containing  one  or  more  nuclei,  of  v^ry  large  size  as  compared  with 
those  of  normal  cells ;  and  these  again  containing  nucleoli.  In  some 
cases,  even  a  fourth  or  fifth  generation  has  been  observed,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  ^^ parent  cells;"  the  development  being  supposed  to  be  endo- 
genous (Fig.  5,  p.  73). 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  these  characters,  as  afibrdinff  a  specific 
distinction  between  malignant  and  simple  forms  of  growth.     Lebert,^  in 

I  [In  hia  recent  treatise,  **  Dee  Maladies  Canc^reoses  et  des  Affections  Curablee  Con- 
fondues  avec  le  Cancer,"  Paris,  1861,— concerning  which,  by  the  way,  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  (of  which  Dr.  Bennett,  the  author  of 
the  excellent  work  on  cancerous  and  cancroid  growths,  is  one  of  the  editors)  says  that, 
**  as  far  as  the  Hpecial  consideration  of  cancer  is  concerned,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  complete  that  has  yet  been  published," — M.  Lebert  has  somewhat  modified,  or 
nt  least  explained,  the  assertion  alluded  to  in  the  text     He  says,  on  page  Id,  "  If  the 
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particular,  has  described  the  '^  cancer-ceir*  as  quite  characteristic  and 
specific.  On  the  other  hand,  Miiller  asserts  the  impoasibility  of  distiB- 
guishing  the  cell-element  of  cancer,  in  all  cases,  from  the  cells  in  cer- 
tain other  abnormal  and  even  normal  tissues ;  and  Dr.  Bennett  agrees 

with  him  in  considering  no  m 

Fig.  74. 


Fig.  72. 


Fig.  78. 
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Maliffnant  growths  present  so  many  elements  in  common,  as  to  have 
led  to  their  being  considered  varieties  of  one  disease,  and  attributed  to 
the  cancerous  cachexy  already  described  (p.  72).     In  fact  the  varieties, 

and  oftnDOt  weU  be  dispensed  with  in  any,  we  shall  endeaTour  to  present  more  fally 
die  eharaoterisUo  appearances  which  this  instrument  brings  to  view.  We  select  as  the 
basis  of  our  remarks  the  account  giyen  by  Lebert,  in  his  latest  publication,  already 
quoted  from. 

We  haye  already  seen  that  M.  Lebert  admits  that  there  are  a  few  exceptional  cases  in 
which  the  microscope  is  an  insufficient  means  of  positive  diagnosis ;  and,  in  conducting 
his  own  iuTestigations,  he  always  associates  clinical  with  anatomical  examination,  as 
every  one  should  do,  not  trusting  to  or  invoking  microscopic  assistance  solely.  But 
the  rule  it,  he  says,  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  cell-formation  which  is  typical  and 
characteristic  of  cancer ;  and  although  in  any  given  cancerous  tumour  many  cells  may 
differ  more  or  less  widely  from  this,  there  will  still  be  a  sufficiency  of  the  type-cells  present 
to  remove  all  doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  the  growth.  The  peculiarities  of  these 
are  the  following: — ^the  average  diameter  of  the  cell  is  0-02  to  0-026  millimetre,  but  it 
may  be  much  larger  or  much  smaller  than  this.  Its  shape  is  regularly  spherical,  and 
it  has  within  it  an  elliptical  nucleus,  which  is  eccentrically  situated,  occupies  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  and  incloses  one  or  several  large  nucleoli.  The  shape 
of  the  cell  is,  however,  exceedingly  variable,  ovoid,  elongated,  triangular,  fusiform, 
pointed  at  both  extremities,  and  broad  in  the  middle ;  in  other  instances,  instead  of 
presenting  two  prolongations,  it  has  a  single  long  and  pointed  process  shooting  from  a 
round  cell,  or  three  or  four  elongate  and  pointed  processes  coming  from  an  ovoid  or 
irregular  cell ; — a  greater  variety  in  short  than  is  presented  by  any  other  cell.  The 
outline  of  the  cell  is  pale  and  delicate,  that  of  the  nuclei  strongly  marked.  Besides 
the  nuclei,  the  cell  contains  fine  molecular  matter,  which,  however,  is  not  peculiar. 

The  typical  form  of  the  nucleus  of  the  cancer-cell  is  ovoid  or  elliptical,  with  a  well- 
defined  circumference ;  its  mean  dimension  is  from  0*01  to  0*015  millimetre,  varying 
beyond  and  below  this  average  site.     The  nucleus  likewise  has  its  contained  elements ; 
pale  granular  matter,  and  a  nucleolus.    The  latter  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
nucleolated  cell,  its  mean  diameter  ranging  from  0*0025  to  0-0038  millimetre.     When 
considerably  larger  than  this,  it  may  be  often  seen  to  contain  one  or  more  sub-nucleoli. 
The  nucleoli  are  distinct  in  outline,  and  are  f^om  one  to  three,  rarely  more,  in  number. 
Many  modifications  of  the  well-characterised  cancer-cell  are  distinguishable.   Mother- 
cells  are  met  with  in  cancerous  formations,  containing  a  multiplicity  of  nuclei,  from  three 
to  fifteen  or  more,  and  sometimes,  also,  completely-formed  cells.    Another  variety  of  the 
eancer^cell  is  that  in  which  ceU  is  contained  within  cell,  concentrically ;  but  this  is  rare, 
and  most  observers  have  not  seen  it      In  very  soft  and  rapidly-developed  cancerous 
gprowths,  the  cell  is  sometimes  imperfectly  formed,  the  nuclei  being  small,  and  usually 
eontaining  no  nucleoli,  and  the  cell-wall  being  wanting,  or  only  commencing  to  appear. 
Moreover,  after  the  cell  has  been  perfectly  evolved,  certain  changes  may  occur  within 
it  which  modify  its  characters.     These  changes  are,  the  generation  of  molecular  matter 
within  the  cell,  or  even  within  the  nuclei,  filling  more  or  less  entirely  the  interior  of 
the  cell ;  thickening  of  the  eell-wall ;  the  imbibition  of  fluid  from  without  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  contents  of  the  eell,  so  that  the  latter  swells,  or  its  wall  alone  is  af- 
foeted  from  this  cause,  seeming,  in  its  whole  area,  or  only  at  points,  to  be  split  into 
two  lamina  with  a  clear  space  between ;  the  infiltration  of  fatty  granular  matter ;  the 
drying  and  consequent  crimping  of  the  cell.     Besides  the  cell-forms  of  cancer  there  are 
other  more  or  less  constant  elements,— ;(6rofi«  tiseuct  formed,  M.  Lebert  thinks,  rather 
ftrom  the  cancerous  blastema  itself  than  by  hypertrophy  of  normal  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
and  constituting  the  stroma  of  seirrhos,  and  the  walls  of  the  loculi  in  which  the  gelati- 
notts  matter  of  ooUoid  cancer  is  deposited ;  fusiform  cells,  in  process  of  fibro-formation, 
aoeidental  and  uncharacteristic  of  cancerous  growths ;  fat,  granular,  in  vesicles  or  in 
erystals  of  cholesterine  or  margaric  acid,  occurring  very  commonly,  and  sometimes 
altering  the  appearance  of  the  cells,  and  even  of  the  entire  tumour ;  black  pigmentary 
wsgiUr,  in  the  form  of  grannies,  or  globules  filled  with  pigment,  without  either  nucleus 
or  aneleolos,  and  existing  either  in  the  interstices  of  the  diflerent  cells,  or  else  in  their 
iDtorior,  obtouring  all  the  other  contents,  or  again  located  solely  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
ooUs;  yellow-colouring  matter,  called  by  Lebert,  xanthose;  crystalline  or  amorphous 
salme  particles ;  blood,  in  various  states ;  exudation  matter ;  pus,  &c. 

All  authorities  on  the  subject  of  cancer  lay  great  stress  upon  the  significance  of  the 
poonliar  milky  Juice  described  in  the  text,  which  can  be  expressed,  in  greater  or  less 
abondanoo,  from  its  tistoe,  and  which  differs  notably,  in  naked-eye  appearances,  from 
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which  we  shall  have  to  specify  presently,  ran  into  one  another  by  cha- 
racters so  insensible  as  to  justify  this  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
proper  to  distingnish  at  least  four  species  of  malignant  or  cancerous 
disease ;  l^^,  the  carcinoma,  or  hard  cancer ;  2(2,  the  medullary,  or  soft 
cancer ;  3^,  the  melanotic,  or  black  cancer ;  and  4th,  the  colloid,  or 
areolar  cancer — all  forming  tumours  which  require  notice  from  the  sur- 
geon. 

9.  Carcinoma. — This  is  the  occult,  malignant  tumour,  whose  open 
condition  is  termed  Cancer.^  Scirrhus  is  a  synonyme,  but,  as  a  term, 
has  been  so  much  abused,  that  it  is  well  to  exclude  it  altogether  from 
our  nomenclature.  At  one  time,  every  hard  swelling  was  termed  a 
scirrhus,  whether  carcinomatous  or  fibrous,  simple  or  malignant ;  and 

the  fluid  obtained  in  the  same  way  firom  other  growths,  besides  contuning  the  peenliar 
microscopic  elements  just  described. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  anj  suspected  formation  will  be  determined,  then,  by 
careful  comparison  of  its  microscopic  constituents,  with  those  of  cancer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  non- cancerous  productions,  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  on  the  other; 
together  with  an  attentiye  consideration  of  the  facts  elicited  by  investigation  of  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  case  in  question.  And,  fortunately,  the  physical  and  che- 
mical  peculiarities  may,  in  most  instances,  be  ascertained  while  yet  the  suspected  ulcer 
or  tumour  forms  a  part  of  the  body,  particularly  if  it  be  situated  upon  the  exterior,  by 
examination  of  its  secretions  and  discharges  in  the  former  case,  or  by  exploration  in 
the  latter,  as  will  be  explained  further  on  in  the  text.  Hence,  the  microsoopist  in  pa- 
thology must  possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  appearances  belonging  to  the 
simple  and  compound  anatomical  constituents  and  secretions  of  the  body,  both  in  their 
healthy  condition,  and  as  modified  by  disease.  In  other  words,  to  render  microscopical 
observations  upon  morbid  formations  reliable,  the  examiner  must  be  thoroughly  versed 
in  normal  microscopic  anatomy.  And,  in  addition,  he  must  be  a  good  cUnical  ob- 
server. 

For  special  directions  with  regard  to  the  microscopic  diagnosis  of  cancerooB  from 
other  formations,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Lebert*s  work,  and  also  to  Bennett's;  in  both 
of  which  particular  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  important  matter. 

M.  Lebert  has  satisfactorily  proved,  by  repeated  injections,  the  existence  of  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries  in  cancerous  growUis ;  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  find  lympha- 
tics or  nerves  in  them. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  is  cancer  susceptible  of  any  spontaneous  cure. 
This  may  be  answered  in  the  afiirmative ;  but  the  cure  will  probably  be  merely  a  local 
one,  of  a  particular  tumour,  no  surety  existing  of  a  radical  recovery.  The  modes  in 
which  this  result  is  accomplished  are:  1.  By  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  mass,  and 
cessation  of  the  development  of  new  cells, — the  fibrous  element  gradually  acquiring 
predominance,  and  forming  a  cicatrix. — (Cases  recorded  by  Walshe,  p.  186,  and  Ben- 
nett, pp.  210-212.)  2.  By  the  throwing  on  of  the  tumour  by  mortification,  or  suppura- 
tion of  the  adjacent  tissues. — (Rokitansky,  Pathol.  Anat.,  Bd.  1,  s.  851 ;  Walshe,  p. 
185.)  3.  By  degeneration  into  fatty  matter, — the  process  of  saponification  of  Rolu- 
tansky;  generally  this  takes  place  only  partially,  while  at  other  points  the  disease  still 
progresses. — (Rokitansky,  Bennett.^  4.  By  conversion  into  a  cretaceous  mass,  as  not 
unftrequently  happens  in  tubercle,  m  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  earthy  salts 
in  the  exudation  and  the  absorption  of  the  softer  matters.  In  one  of  the  cases  recorded 
by  Dr.  Bennett,  **  the  tumour  was  so  loaded  with  mineral  matter  that,  on  drying  a  slice 
of  it,  it  was  converted  into  a  calcareous  mass,  of  little  less  bulk  than  when  moist"  (p. 
214^.  5.  Perhapt  by  resolution  or  absorption.  **  Miller  affirms  that  he  observed  a 
meaullary  fungus  of  the  eye  of  an  infant,  which  eventually  disappeared,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  dropsy  and  atrophy  of  the  bulb.  Mr.  Travers  relates,  that  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  effected  the  absorption  of  a  large  tumour  (in  the  course  of  some 
months),  regarded  by  competent  authorities  as  scirrhus,  in  a  lady  whose  other  breast 
had  been  extirpated  for  that  disease.  Not  long  after  she  died  of  asthma  from  diseased 
lungs ;  the  scirrhous  tubercle  appearing  not  only  in  the  chest,  but  in  several  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera." — (Walshe,  p.  184.)  Unfortunately,  however,  these  favourable  termi- 
nations are  the  few  exceptions. — Ed.] 

*  With  a  special  meaning ;  different  from  that  which  is  attached  to  the  same  word, 
when  used  to  denote  malignant  disease  in  general  (p.  72). 
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the  iDAvitable  result  was  much  oonfoaion  and  error,  in  both  the  patho- 
logy and  treatment  of  tumouTB. 

This  tumour  may  be  either  secondary  or  original.  Much  more  fre- 
quently it  is  the  latter;  secondary  formationB,  by  degeneracy,  being 
usually  of  the  medullary  form. 

When  primary,  ae  it  generally  is,  carcinoma  has  a  small,  firm  origin, 
and  Bteadily  increases;  uBually  with  much  pain  from  the  beginning,  of 
a  sharp  and  shooting  kind.  Tbe  hardness,  to  the  touch,  is  often  greater 
than  in  any  other  tumour,  excepting  the  fibrous ;  it  is  stone-like.  Weight 
also  is  great,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk.  The  form  is  not  globular  and 
distinct,  like  that  of  the  fibrous  ;  but  flattish,  irregular,  and  gradually 
lost  in  the  surrounding  texture ;  at  least,  without  any  abrupt  or  distinct 
margin  of  separation.  The  growth  of  the  tumour  is  not  rapid ;  greater 
than  that  of  the  fibrous  tumour,  but  less  than  that  of  the  other  simple 
formations,  and  infinitely  slower  than  that  of  the  medullary.  And  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  older  the  patient,  the  slower 
the  growth.  In  the  comparatively  young — say  forty — months  may 
suflice  for  far  advancement ;  and  in  the  old— aay  seventy — ^years  may 
have  passed  away,  with  a  tumour  yet  hard,  small,  occult,  and  but  little 
painful.  When  the  tumour  forms  in  the  substance  of  an  organ,  as  the 
mamma,  the  original  texture  may  seem  to  grow  smaller  as  it  grows 
hard ;  the  tumour  slowly  increases,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  normal  texture  around  shrinks  ^>e-  7S- 

by  interstitial  absorption.  As  the  surface  is 
approached,  the  intervening  textures  are  in- 
volved in  the  morbid  structure,  and  the  skin  is 
ultimately  incorporated,  becoming  dark-colour- 
ed, dense,  depressed,  and  adherent ;  and  this 
usually  happens  at  a  comparatively  early  stage. 
At  first,  the  tumour  is  movable ;  but  ultimate- 
ly, by  incorporation  with  neighbouring  parts — 
superficially,  and  muscle  beneatn — it  be- 
comes fixed.  By  gliding  with  the  muscle, 
however,  to  which  it  is  attached,  over  the  sub- 
jacent bone,  mobility  may  be  simulated;  a  car- 
cinomatous mamma,  for  example,  fixed  deeply 
in  the  pectoral  muscle,  may,  from  this  cause, 
seem  wholly  superficial  to  it ;  and  careful  examination  is  required  for 
accurate  diagnosis  in  this  respect.  Sometimes  the  carcinomatous 
passes  into  the  medullary,  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  then  the  characters 
of  the  former  are  merged  in  those  of  the  latter ;  the  tumour  becomes 
soft,  prominent,  and  elastic,  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  size  may  become 
great. 

A  cachexy  attends  on  carcinoma,  as  on  all  other  forms  of  oanoerow 
disease  (p.  72,  &c.) ;  it  is  evidenced  by  emaciation,  a  marked  sallownesB 
of  countenance,  and  sometimes  by  irregular  hectic  fever;  but  this  last 
symptom  is  not  usually  distinct,  until  emaciation  has  begun.  The 
^sease  seldom  makes  its  appearance  until  mature  age ;  rarely  before 

fig.  15.  Carcinoniii  o!  t)ie  brcaul,  blaeetvO.  Tha  figure  of  the  tumnnr,  with  lU  effect 
on  the  sttnd  ftnJ  oippleabora. — LUfan. 
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thirty ;  more  frequently  after  at  leoAt  ten  years  mora  have  el»Hed. 
Females  are  more  liable  to  it  than  males;  and  the  females  who  nave 
borne  no  cbildren  are  more  likely  to  suffer  than  those  who  have  been 
often  pregnant.  The  mamma,  uterus,  testicle,  lip,  akin,  and  mooooB 
surfaces,  are  the  more  frequent  sites  ;  and  most  espeoially  the  first. 

The  origin  of  the  diseased  formation  is  not  precisely  knoim.  So 
soon,  howerer,  as  the  formation  and  growth  of  thb  tumour  have  been 
&irly  established,  there  is  observed  to  be  inTotvemeDt  of  adjoining 
parts ;  all  tissues,  however  dissimilar,  are  converted  into  the  same  de- 
generate and  evil  structure.  On  a  section  being  made,  the  tumour  is 
of  great  density  ;  in  this  respect  almost  equal  to  cartilage:  it  "  creaks 
under  the  knife,"  cutting  like  an  unripe  potato  or  pear.  It  is  found  to 
consist  of  two  distinct  portions  ;  an  interlacement  of  fibrous  matter,  in 
the  interstices  of  which  a  granular  substance  is  laid,  of  a  gray  oolonr. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  section  is  dense,  fibrous,  and  gray. 

Microscopically,  carcinomatous  tumours  show  a  distinct  basis  of 
fibrous  tissue,  in  which  are  infiltrated  multitudes  of  cells  of  the  kind 
already  described  as  cancer-cells.  When  in  the  young  or  newly-formed 
condition,  the  cell-wall  is  exceedingly  delicate,  often  difficult  to  be  seen, 
and  always  becomes  so  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  by  which  the 
nucleus  is  made  very  distinct  (Figs.  72,  73).  There  b  always,  more- 
over, more  or  less  granular  and  molecular  matter  in  the  cancer-juice ; 
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Fig.  77. 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  7C,  PortioD  of  the  sectioa  from  a 
ing  of  flbroOB  tiuuo  and  c^sta,  encloaing  ci 
nalar  oorpuBcle  ia  aleo  risible. 

Kg.  77.  Another  portion  of  th«  aame  section  treated  with  acetle  acid.  The  fibrous 
.  tiMQc  ta  rendered  mare  tranaparent,  and  elongated  nuclei  are  visible  scattered  tbrongh- 
oDt  It.  The  nuclei  ot  the  eaoeer-oella  are  unchanged,  while  their  walla  are  tot;  trnos- 
parent.     A  compound  granular  corpuscle  is  seen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure. 

Fig.  T8.  Canoer-celts  from  the  cream-like  juioc  sr|ueeied  from  the  tumour.  Nume- 
rnns  grannlee  and  a  compound  granular  cell  are  teen. 

Fig.  79.  The  same  after  the  addition  of  acclic  ttciil.—Btnntll. 
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and  in  some  cases  this  is  infiltrated  into  the  cancer-cells  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  them  opaque  or  even  dark,  like  the  compound  granular 
corpuscles  of  inflammation  (Figs.  76,  77,  78).  It  is  probable  that  this 
increase  of  granular  matter  is  dependent  on  the  age  of  the  cell. 

In  all  cancerous  formations,  portions  may  be  observed  which  are 
more  opaque  in  colour  than  the  rest.  These  are  generally  of  a  yellow- 
ish tint ;  and  are  found  to  present  very  imperfect  and  often  dilapidated 
cancer-cells,  as  if  the  formative  process  had  here  stopped,  and  the 
disease  were  at  this  point  retrograde.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  com- 
monly a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  the  granular  deposit.  In  the 
mamma,  a  number  of  yellowish  opaque  points  are  sometimes  seen  on 
the  surface  of  a  section ;  giving,  when  pressed,  a  yellow  juice,  and 
having  a  somewhat  reticulated  arrangement.  This  is  the  Carcinoma 
reticulaire  of  Muller,  and  indicates  tne  incipient  decay  and  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  cancer-cells,  which  are  in  such  parts  generally  found 
more  or  less  broken  up,  and  loaded  with  granular  matter.  (Fig.  74.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  texture  is  most  distinctly  seen,  after  removal 
of  the  gray  matter  by  scraping  or  maceration ;  and  the  microscope  shows 
the  structure  to  be  in  great  part  fibrous.  The  gray  matter,  microsco- 
pically, is  found  to  consist  of  nucleated  cells  and  molecules,  chiefly  glo- 
bular, but  some  caudate  or  spindle-shaped.  Whether  this  '^  materies 
morbi"  is  simply  deposited  from  the  blood,  or  is  the  result  of  extra- 
vascular  formation,  seems  yet  undetermined. 

When  the  carcinoma  is  original,  it  is  seldom  surrounded  by  any  cyst ; 
but  extends  itself,  difiusedly,  as  if  by  roots,  into  the  surrounding  texture. 
When  it  is  of  secondary  formation,  the  cyst  of  the  originally  simple 
mass  for  some  time  remains  uniuvolved,  but  ultimately  disappears  in  the 
general  invasion  of  structure. 

Cancer,  properly  so  called,  denotes  the  open  or  ulcerated  condition 
of  the  carcinomatous  tumour.  It  may  also  commence  as  an  ulcer, 
without  any  previous  solid  growth ;  as  happens,  not  unfrequently,  in 
the  mucous  membrane  and  skin. 

The  tumour,  having  approached  the  surface,  softens  in  some  parts 
of  its  interior ;  the  carcinomatous  texture  becoming  broken  down,  pulpy, 
and  often  mixed  with  blood.  This  process  of  softening  and  disintegra- 
tion— the  result,  possibly,  of  an  inflammatory  process  kindled  in  the 
morbid  structure — spreads  outwards;  and,  by  its  agency,  an  integu- 
mental  breach  is  in  due  time  efiected.  There  is  no  sprouting  fungus, 
as  in  the  medullary  tumour ;  for  the  morbid  structure  is  devoid  of  elas- 
ticity, as  well  as  less  rapid  in  its  production.  The  breach  widens  and 
deepens ;  the  carcinomatous  texture,  where  exposed,  continues  to  crum- 
ble down ;  and  the  reparative  efibrts  which  are  occasionally  made  show 
only  a  few,  straggling,  hard  granulations,  which  quickly  fall  away  under 
re-aocession  of  tne  ulcerative  action.  While,  however,  reparative  efibrts 
are  few,  and  wholly  inefiectual,  reproduction,  as  regards  the  diseased 
structure,  is  constant  and  efficient.  Portions  of  the  tumour  sometimes 
come  away,  not  in  particles,  but  in  masses ;  but  generally  there  is  little 
or  no  dimmution  or  the  tumour,  or  abatement  of  the  disease,  in  conse- 
quence ;  the  place  is  soon  occupied  by  fresh  formation,  and  the  onward 
progress  is  unchecked.     Sometimes,  however,  the  ulceration  advances 
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rapidly,  without  reproduction ;  forming  a  deep  and  cavemoiu  exeara- 
tion. 

The  characters  of  the  cancerous  ulcer  are  very  peculiar ;  and,  once 
seen,  can  scarcely  again  be  mistaken  (p.  255.)     The  edges  are  hard, 
serrated,  and  everted;  the 
Fig.  80.  eversion  complete ;  the  hard- 

ness, as  that  of  cartilage. 
Sometimes  the  margin  is 
white,  like  cartilage ;  some- 
times it  is  of  a  red,  angry  hue. 
The  surface  discloees  the 
morbid  structure,  soft,  and 
in  process  of  ulceration ;  atad- 
ded,  at  some  points,  more  es- 
pecially near  the  margin,  with 
the  futile  granulations  alrea- 
dy spoken  of.  The  discharge 
is  thin,  bloody,  and  profuse ; 
possessed  of  an  intensely 
fcetid  odour,  so  peculiar  as 
generally  to  be  held  of  a 
pathognomonic  character. — 
Fain  is  burning  and  constant. 
There  is  no  power  of  cleaning 
this  sore ;  under  every  appli- 
cation, it  looks  foul  and  loath* 
some.  Sometimes  it  is  co- 
vered by  a  black  or  tawny  slough.  Not  unfrequently,  a  dark  bloody 
oozing  takes  place,  from  some  part  of  the  ulcer,  perhaps  on  separation 
of  such  a  slough;  sometimes  there  is  smart  hemorrhage. 

One  peculiarity  of  carcinoma  and  cancer  is,  that  the  disease  is  espe- 
cially prone  to  extend  by  the  lymphatics.  Sharp,  stinging  pains  are 
felt,  in  the  direction  of  the  main  lymphatics  and  their  ganglia;  shadows 
of  the  coming  event.  Then  hard  and  tender  cords  are  observed,  ex- 
tending from  the  tumour  on  the  lymphatic  aspect ;  sometimes  with 
small  indurations  by  their  side.  These  cords  may  stretch,  unbroken, 
to  the  ganglia — as  in  the  axilla ;  and  there  a  second  tumour,  in  all 
respects  like  to  the  first,  only  of  more  rapid  growth,  and  more  distress- 
ful in  its  symptoms,  begins  to  form.  Or  this  may  take  place  with  few 
or  none  of  these  premonitory  symptoms  j  without  cord  or  kernel  in  the 
intervening  space.  The  oedema  which  now  occurs  in  the  limb,  whose 
lymphatic  have  become  thus  obstructed,  is  great ;  the  pain  is  constant, 
severe,  and  sometimes  excruciating.  So  much  so,  that  often  tbe  pa- 
tient's attention  is  entirely  diverted  from  the  original  malady,  and  fixed 
on  the  part  which  has  become  so  swollen  and  painful.  The  cachectic 
state  of  system  becomes  more  and  more  aggravated ;  sleep  is  gone ; 
appetite  fails ;  emaciation  is  great,  and  stul  increasing ;  the  sallow, 
wan,  cadaverous  expression  of  face  becomes  more  marked ;  the  whole 
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frame  ffrows  bloodless ;  a  malignant  hectic,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is 
established ;  and  life  is  gradually  exhausted,  in  much  physical  misery. 
Sometimes  the  fatal  issue  is  accelerated  by  the  accession  of  an  internal 
disorder,  structurally  unconnected  with  the  cancer.  In  cancer  of  the 
mamma,  for  example,  pleurisy  with  effusion  often  constitutes  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death. 

The  period  of  lymphatic  invasion  varies.  Sometimes,  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  primary  tumour,  the  secondary  formation  is  begun. 
In  other  cases,  months  and  almost  years  may  have  elapsed,  without  as 
yet  any  affection  of  the  lymphatics  being  apparent ;  but  this  is  as  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is  seldom  that  the  stage  of  cancer 
has  been  of  long  duration,  without  secondary  formation  having  been  at 
least  apparent ;  the  ganglia,  which  seemed  to  remain  sound  during  the 
occult  stage,  generally  soon  give  way  when  the  open  condition  has  been 
established.  Sometimes,  the  secondary  lymphatic  tumour  is  not  carci- 
nomatous, but  medullary. 

During  the  cancerous  progress,  a  peculiar  fragility  of  the  skeleton  is 
liable  to  occur;  untowardly  complicating  the  case.  On  some  slight 
exertion,  as  turning  in  bed,  walking  across  the  room,  or  rising  up  sud- 
denly ;  or  in  consequence  of  some  slight  injury,  by  blow  or  fall — a  bone 
breaxs.  The  patient  becomes  bedridden  in  consequence ;  by  confine- 
ment the  cachexy  is  increased ;  and  the  fatal  issue  is  accelerated. 
Sometimes  the  bone  unites  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  callus,  under  the 
ordinary  treatment;  and  the  patient  temporarily  recovers  from  the 
complication.  Sometimes,  there  is  no  union  at  all.  Perhaps,  more 
frequently,  there  is  a  reproductive  effort,  but  not  of  callus ;  a  depraved 
deposit  takes  place ;  and,  at  the  site  of  the  fracture,  a  new  carcinoma 
is  soon  in  progress. 

By  most  authorities  it  is  agreed,  that  the  carcinomatous  disease — or 
diathesis,  as  it  may  well  be  termed — is  hereditary ;  the  peculiarity  of 
constitution  leading  to  this  disorder  being  sometimes  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child.  It  has  been  supposed  contagious ;  but  the  evidence  on 
this  subject  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  predisposing  cause  of  the 
malady  is,  doubtless,  a  constitutional  vice,  which  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factonly  explained  in  its  origin,  but  which  is  most  obviously  present  in 
all  advanced  cases,  and  has  been  termed  the  carcinomatous  diathesis. 
The  exciting  cause  may  be  injury,  or  stimulation  of  a  part,  in  a  system 
so  contaminated ;  and  with  or  without  the  previous  existence  of  simple 
tumour.  The  scrotum,  habitually  irritated  by  soot  and  filth,  becomes 
the  seat  of  carcinomatous  structure,  and  cancerous  ulceration ;  a  pro- 
labium,  in  advanced  years,  repeatedly  injured,  undergoes  a  similar 
change.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tumour,  originally  simple,  degenerates 
in  consequence  of  frequent  or  habitual  injury,  applied  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  obtain  discussion ;  and,  in  its  degeneration,  it  may  assume  the 
structure  of  carcinoma.  And  as  a  simple  tumour  may  thus  change  into 
a  malignant — so  an  ulcer,  as  in  the  prolabium,  originally  simple,  and 
disposed  to  heal  kindly  and  permanently,  may,  from  repeated  irritation, 
degenerate  into  cancer. 

Treatment. — It  is  hopeless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  attempt  dis- 
cu<«sion  of  the  carcinoma.     The  tumour  will  only  have  its  energies 
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farther  roused,  and  proceed  more  r&pidly  to  ita  fstftl  isene.  BeBidea, 
Talnable  time  wUl  have  been  aadly  misBpent,  and  opportanity  lost  of 
affording  the  most  favourable  chance  of  cure — hj  timely  extirpation. 
Leeching,  rest,  and  fomentation,  maj  palliate  the  Bymptome,  and  re- 
tard the  growth ;  yet  they  do  nothing  towards  actual  core ;  and  are 
leprehenBible  aa  consumers  of  valuable  time.  But,  as  formerly  stated 
(p.  289),  much  benefit  occasionally  results  from  discussion  of  the  common 
products  of  the  sub-inflammatory  process,  which  may  have  taken  place 
around,  and  on  which  much  of  the  apparent  bulk  of  the  tumour  maj 
depend.  Let  this  attempt,  however,  be  cautiously  conducted;  so  as 
to  stimulate  absorption,  and  nothing  more.  For  should  vascular  excite- 
ment ensue,  with  increase  of  deposit,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  tumour, 
nothing  but  barm  can  follow.  If  it  be  true  that  the  elementary  cells  of 
such  growths  are  capable  of  being  infiltrated  into  surrounding  textures, 
during  excitement  in  or  around  the  tumour, 
^'E-  81-  it  becomes  very  plain  how  perilous  must  be 

the  induction  of  such  excitement  by  stimula- 
tion, in  any  way,  or  with  whatever  object  in 
view  ;  the  cells  are  lodged,  perhaps  in  num- 
bers, at  a  distance  from  the  main  tumour ; 
and,  on  the  removal  of  that,  even  by  wide 
incision,  sundry  others  quickly  form  to  take 
ita  place.  This  theory  would  seem  to  be 
favoured  by  the  fact,  that  after  removal  of 
carcinoma  by  operation,  especially  from  the 
breast,  the  usual  mode  of  return,  at  the  ori- 
ginal site,  is  not  by  the  formation  of  a  large 
tumour  as  before ;  but  by  the  appearance  of 
numerous  small,  stony,  and  painful  kernels, 
BO  superficial  as  to  seem  to  be  integumentary ; 
after  a  time  uniting  to  form  a  confluent  mass, 
which  ulcerates,  and  otherwise  advances  untowardly,  as  carcinoma 
usually  does. 

Of  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  cure  by  means  of  com- 
pression, steadily  and  uniformly  applied.  Amott's  apparatus  accom- 
plishea  the  maintenance  of  such  a  pressure  very  admirably,  and,  as 
already  stated,  may  diminish  bulk  by  absorption  of  the  ordinary  in- 
flammatory products.  It  may  also  retard  the  growth  of  the  tumour 
itself;  but  in  few  cases,  if  any,  may  actual  cure  be  looked  for.  If 
employed  so  as  to  excite  vasoular  action  in  the  part,  harm  most  ensue, 
as  above  shown. 

Rubbing  the  part  may  diminish  bulk,  in  the  same  way  as  pressure; 
but,  in  other  respects,  is  obviously  not  so  safe  an  application.  That  a 
cancerous  or  other  malignant  growth  should  be  dispelled  and  cured  by 
systematic  rubbing,  is  of  course  altogether  visionary — or  worse. 

Is  there  a  specific  for  any  disease  ?  is  a  question  which  can  hardly 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.     Is  there  a  specific  for  carcinoma  or 

Fig.  81.  Corciaoma;  ■•eond*r;.  An  eiftmp1«  of  ths  QDmerouB  nodulated  turooars, 
which  ortCD  form  Id  the  oicKtrix  of  the  former  growth.  One  is  ii1eer>t«(l,  in  the  site  of 
the  nhDDmiUa. 
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cancer?  is  a  queBtion  which  we  need  not  hesitate  to  answer  with  a 
decided  negative.  Many  have  been  declared,  and  many  have  been 
tried  as  such ;  yet  all  with  hot  one  issue — failure.  Some,  comparatively 
harmless,  failing  in  the  main  object,  yet  may  have  palliated  suffering, 
and  even  somewhat  delayed  advancement.  But  the  majority,  of  a  stimu- 
lant nature,  favoured  the  tumour's  increase,  bore  further  down  the  sys- 
tem, and  rendered  death  both  more  early  and  more  wretched. 

The  only  chance  of  cure  is  by  direct,  early,  and  thorough  removal 
of  the  morbid  structure ;  and  this  may  be  effected  by  cautery,  or  by 
incision.  The  actual  cautery  has  been  employed  with  this  view ;  but 
is  now  in  most  cases  laid  aside.  Potential  cauteries — potassa  fusa, 
mineral  acids,  chloride  of  zinc,  arsenic — have  held  their  place  longer, 
and  with  a  better  prospect  of  continuance  of  tenure ;  but  yet  must  give 
way,  on  the  score  of  efficiency,  to  the  knife.  Their  present  place,  in 
good  surgery,  is  not  among  the  main  agents  of  removal,  but  only  as 
auxiliaries.  When  the  knife  has  taken  away  as  much  as  it  can,  and  a 
suspected  portion  yet  remains,  inaccessible  to  its  edge,  the  cautery  is 
then  most  useful.  Also,  in  cases  of  cancerous  ulcer,  or  ulcer  of  a  sus- 
picious kind,  very  superficial,  and  of  no  great  extent — as  on  the  prola* 
bium,  or  on  a  portion  of  integument — ^the  potential  cautery  may  itself 
suffice,  when  freely  applied. 

Excision  is  infinitely  the  preferable  mode  of  removal,  in  the  majority 
of  cases ;  by  a  free,  cautious,  and  wide  dissection.  Care  being  taken 
that  not  only  the  whole  of  the  morbid  structure  is  taken  away,  but  also 
hat  a  border  of  apparently  sound  texture  ^oes  with  it ;  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  cellular  or  other  germs  of  the 
disease  are  left  behind,  in  the  interstices  of  the  adjoinining  textures. 
In  regard  to  such  dissection,  it  is  useful  to  remember,  that  dense  fibrous 
tissue  resists  the  invasion  of  carcinoma  longer  than  any  other  texture ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  incisions  need  be  less  free,  beyond  that 
tissue,  even  where  it  is  partially  incorporated  with  the  tumour.  But 
yet,  in  all  cases,  the  propriety  is  obvious  of  approaching  error  on  the 
safer  side ;  rather  sacrificing  texture  unnecessarily,  than  encountering 
the  risk  of  leaving  a  nucleus  of  reproduction  behind. 

Some,  taking  an  abstract  view  of  the  subject,  entertain  a  question  as 
to  the  expediency  of  operating  at  all  in  carcinoma ;  inclining  to  regard 
the  affection  as  wholly  constitutional,  and  not  to  be  eradicated,  or  even 
restrained,  by  removal  of  only  a  local  portion  of  it.  This  view  we  do 
not  propose  to  consider;  but,  with  the  majority  of  the  profession, 
granting  that  the  disease  is  constitutional  as  well  as  local,  and  that  in 
most  cases  it  shows  more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  character ; 
granting  that  very  many  cases  occur — doubtless  the  majority — in  which 
operation  is  inexpedient ;  and  granting  that  in  all  cases,  looking  to  the 
constitutional  vice,  we  can  never  be  certain  of  immunity  from  return, 
and  must  invariably  issue  a  guarded  prognosis  accordingly : — still,  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  cases,  often  presenting  themselves  to  the 
surgeon  in  extensive  practice,  in  which  it  is  his  bounden  duty,  by  ope- 
ration, to  afford  his  patient  the  chance  either  of  a  definite  and  radical 
cure,  or  at  least  of  a  postponement  and  palliation  of  the  malady.  Such 
cases  are  those  in  which  the  tumour  is  yet  small,  and  comparatively  oir- 
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cumscribed ;  the  lymphatics  unchanged,  either  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
or  at  a  distance ;  the  integuments  and  muscles  free  from  incorporation ; 
the  patient  not  far  advanced  in  years ;  and  the  cachexy  as  yet  bat  little 
indicated,  if  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  affection  of  the  lymphatics, 
already  begun,  even  though  to  a  trifling  extent,  contraindicates  opera- 
tion ;  for,  according  to  experience,  reproduction  is  sure  to  follow,  even 
when  the  surgeon  is  certain  that  not  only  the  tumour  itself,  but  the 
adjoining  changed  structure  as  well,  lymphatic  or  not,  has  been  tho- 
roughly taken  away.  Incorporated  skin  and  muscle  can  be  removed, 
by  wide  and  free  incision ;  yet,  in  such  cases,  it  is  often  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  say  that  what  is  left  is  sound,  free  from  lodgment  of  the 
materies  morbi  already  in  its  texture;  and,  in  these  circumstances, 
experience  again  speaks  loudly  in  favour  of  return.  In  the  very  old,  a 
carcinoma  may  exist  for  years,  in  a  latent  or  indolent  condition ;  still 
occult,  and  still  of  small  size  and  circumscribed :  the  seat  of  little  unea- 
siness, and  attended  with  but  little  disorder  of  the  system ;  indeed  the 
patient  may  die,  ultimately,  of  disease  to  all  appearance  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  carcinoma.  Under  such  circumstances,  operation  is 
withheld ;  the  tumour  is  left  undisturbed,  and  guarded  carefully  from 
excitement.  But  while  thus,  in  the  patient  of  seventy,  the  progress  of 
the  tumour  is  slow,  and  the  indications  of  cachexy  weak  or  apparently 
absent — the  opposite  obtains  in  regard  to  the  patient  of  forty.  And 
when,  at  such  age,  a  tumour  is  advancing  rapidly,  with  a  marked 
cachexy  at  the  same  time  consuming  the  general  frame,  it  is  prudent  to 
abstain  from  the  knife,  even  though  the  lymphatic  system  seem  as  yet 
wholly  uninvolved ;  for,  in  such  cases,  the  probability  of  return  is  ex- 
tremely great ;  the  disease  being  not  delayed  by  the  operation,  but  truly 
undergoing  exacerbation.  And  thus  we  see,  that  extreme  activity  of 
the  disease  in  the  comparatively  young,  and  extreme  indolence  of  it  in 
the  aged,  both  alike  contraindicate  operation.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that,  ccBteris  parUmSj  return  is  more  probable  in  the  case  of  the  open 
tumour,  than  of  the  occult. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  freeness  of  integument,  and  laxity 
of  all  the  surrounding  textures,  it  is  well  to  conduct  the  incisions  and 
subsequent  treatment,  so  as  to  favour  adhesion  of  the  wound,  and 
mobility  of  the  cicatrix ;  for  experience  has  declared  such  a  state  of 
matters  favourable  to  immunity  from  return  ;  while  tedious  suppuration 
and  granulation,  resulting  in  a  tight,  firm,  adherent  cicatrix,  strained 
by  each  movement  of  the  part,  have  an  opposite  tendency.  All  irrita- 
tion of  the  cicatrix,  of  whatever  kind,  should  of  course  be  carefully 
avoided. 

An  important  question  arises,  whether,  after  thorough  removal  of  the 
apparent  local  disease,  by  operation,  we  have  any  means  of  staying,  or 
altogether  removing,  the  constitutional  vice ;  and  so  securing  a  perma- 
nent cure,  by  immunity  from  return.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  such  a 
question  can  as  yet  only  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  conium  has 
long  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  as  possessed  of  such  a  virtue ;  and  bv 
some,  as  Lisfranc,  it  is  trusted  in,  and  administered  accordingly.  A 
tonic  system  of  general  treatment — preceded,  if  need  be,  by  alteratives 
— is  indicated,  to  assist  in  prevention  or  arrest  of  the  cachexy's  deve- 
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lopment;   and  the  preparations  of  iron  are  asually  fonnd  snitable. 
Arsenic,  too,  may  be  of  service,  in  this  way ;  though  not  as  a  specific. 

When  return  has  occurred,  under  what  were  supposed  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, there  may  come  to  be  a  question  as  to  the  expediency  of 
further  operation.  If  the  return  be  in  the  usual  manner,  with  ulcera- 
tion and  tumour  of  the  cicatrix,  numerous  superficial  nodules  around, 
and  obvious  involvement  of  the  lymphatics,  no  good  can  result  from 
further  interference  by  the  knife.  But  if  the  return  be  by  an  occult, 
small,  and  limited  tumour,  as  sometiems  happens,  and  if  the  general 
system  be  yet  comparatively  sound — then  by  a  second,  and,  if  possible, 
still  more  careful  and  complete  operation,  the  remaining  chance,  slight 
though  it  must  be  regarded,  ought  certainly  to  be  afforded — especially 
if  requested  by  the  patient. 

In  the  truly  hopeless  cases,  we  content  ourselves  with  palliation.  A 
rigidly  spare  regimen  will  be  found  to  do  no  good  by  delaying  the 
tumour's  growth,  while  it  does  much  harm  by  favouring  the  cachexy's 
inroad  on  the  general  frame ;  the  diet  should  be  simple  and  non-stimu- 
Unt,  yet  nutritive,  and  rather  full  than  otherwise.  By  opium  and 
other  anodynes,  exhibited  internally,  sleep  is  procured,  and  pain  of  the 
part  and  neighbourhood  allayed.  No  stimulants  are  applied  to  the 
tumour;  on  the  contrary,  all  such  are  carefully  avoided;  it  is  our 
object  locally  to  soothe;  and,  for  this  purpose,  opium,  belladonna, 
conium,  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  epithem.  In  the  ulcerated 
state,  much  relief  is  often  experienced  from  the  freouent,  or  even  con- 
stant, use  of  a  plain  and  light  hemlock  poultice.  Foetor  is  corrected 
by  occasional  application  of  solutions  of  the  chlorides,  and  by  strict 
attention  to  cleanliness.  The  part  and  its  vicinity  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  rest.  Local  warmth,  by  some  soft  article 
of  clothing,  as  wool  or  fur,  is  also  expedient.  All  friction,  with  or 
without  stimulant  embrocations,  is  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious. 
Were  the  disease  merely  local,  pressure  might  perhaps  be  cautiously 
conducted,  so  as  to  arrest  development  of  the  part,  or  even  to  obtain  a 
partial  decrease;  but,  as  it  is,  carcinomatous  formation  and  increase 
elsewhere,  probably  in  an  internal  organ,  would  in  all  likelihood  be  the 
result  of  temporary  obstruction  at  the  original  site  of  development. 
And,  besides,  ulceration,  by  over-excitement,  is  the  usual  local  effect 
of  pressure  on  such  tumours,  even  when  most  carefully  employed  (p. 
316). 

Operation,  even  in  the  most  hopeless  cases,  may  sometimes  be 
deemed  expedient,  as  a  mere  palliative.  When  there  is  a  large  and 
ffhastly  sore — as  of  the  mamma — pouring  out  much  foetid,  ichorous 
discharge,  and  the  seat  of  constant,  agonizing  pain,  conversion  of  the 
foetid  and  painful  ulcer  into  a  comparatively  simple  wound  may,  for  a 
time,  afford  very  marked  relief.  The  ulcerated  part  is  taken  away  by 
rapid  dissection ;  the  bleeding  points  are  secured ;  the  wound  is  left  to 
aoppurate,  under  simple  water-dressing ;  no  stimuli  are  applied ;  it  is 
seldom  that  coaptation  by  suture  is  practicable,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  scarcely  expedient ;  the  wound  contracts,  and  may  even 
heal  for  a  time.  Degeneration  ultimately  returns,  and  its  advance  is 
again  rapid  and  untoward ;  but,  during  the  interval,  the  patient  may 
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have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  mnch  compsratire  ease  and  oomftn^  hi 
those  caseB,  however — and  they  are  the  majority — in  which  the  exhaoat- 
ine  shock  of  an  operation,  acting  on  the  system,  will  more  than  over- 
b^ance  the  contemplated  benefit  to  the  part,  operation  is  altogether  to 
be  abstained  from. 

10.  The  Medullary  Tuhoub. — The  Encephaloid,  or  Gerebrifom 
Tumonr,  the  Medullary  Sarcoma,  the  Cepbaloma.  There  are  other 
synonymes,  bnt  these  are  the  most  frequently  employed ;  terms  origi- 
nating in  the  likeness  which  the  morbid  product  bears  to  brain,  in 
colour,  texture,  and  consistence ;  and  yet  the  resemblance  is  far  Irom 
being  BO  close  as  to  warrant  the  appellative  of  an  analogous  formation. 
The  tumour  may  be  from  the  first  of  this  kind ;  or  a  growth,  originally 
aimple,  may  have  degenerated,  and  assumed  the  medullary  character. 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  when  any  tumour  does  deeenerate 
into  malignancy,  it  is  generally  the  medullary  structure  and  character 
which  it  assumes. 

This  tumonr  is  highly  vascular;  supplied  and  intersected  by  large 
veins ;   and   also  not  without  its   arterial   nourishment.     The   simple 
tnmoors  are  all  sparingly  vas- 
Fig.  82.  cular ;   the  simple  sarcoma  is 

moderately  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels, the  adipose  is  less  so, 
and  the  fibrous  less  still ;  the 
tubercular  deposit  is  in  itself 
non-vascular,  and  the  areolar 
,  stroma  with  which  it  may  be 
connected  is  not  likely  to  be 
increased  in  its  vascularity.  In 
this  respect,  the  malignant  for- 
mations differ  prominently  from 
the  benign ;  they  are  all  freely 
supplied  with  blood-vessels ; 
and  the  medullary  particularly  so.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  tumours  in 
general,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  less  the  vascolarity, 
not  only  the  less  rapid  is  the  growth,  but  the  less  the  tendency  to  de- 
generate by  assumed  depravity  of  action. 

Section  of  a  medullary  mass  displays  a  consistence,  colour,  and  general 
aspect  of  structure,  somewhat  like  that  of  brain ;  its  vascularity  is  shown 
by  the  open  mouths  of  large  veins,  and  other  arborescent  vessels.  The 
arrangement  of  the  morbid  mass  is  generally  even  and  smooth.  Micro- 
scopically, the  tumour  is  found  to  consist  of  cells  similar  to  those  of  the 
hard  cancer ;  but  usually  accompanied  by  much  more  fluid,  and  less 
fibrous  tissne ;  and  hence  the  soft  and  yielding  character  of  the  growth. 
The  cells  may  have  every  grade  of  development,  from  the  earliest  and 
youngest,  to  the  retrograde  condition.  Sometimes  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  cyst ;  if  so,  the  cyst  is  usually  imperfect,  at  one  or  more  points,  and 
there  the  tumonr  has  plainly  increased  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere. 
More  frequently  there  is  no  envelope ;  the  surrounding  textures  having 

Fig.  82.  HedulUry  tumour  beoeaUi  Uic  mkimiuk ;  a,  tb«  tamoai ;  b,  Uie  mammk. 
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not  bMD  puBbed  sside,  bat  drawn  into  tbe  Btrnctorol  obange.    It  is  not 

nDUBual  to  find  one  or  more  dense  Sbrons  bands  intersecting  tbe  mus ; 

but  these  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  original  tamonr ;  tbey 

are  accidental,  and  owe  £eir  ezistenoe  to  tbe 

approach  and  union  of  two  or  more  medullary  Fig-  88. 

masses,  between  which  a  part  of  the  original 

textnres,  much  condensed,  still  remains  free 

^m  the  medullary  change.     At  first  the  mass 

is  homogeneoQB.     But  after  a  time  softening 

occurs,  at  one  or  more  points,  by  imperfect 

suppuration ;   and  there  the  consistence  and 

colour  resemble  somewhat  those  of  cream ;  not 

nnfrequently,  however,  of  a  mncb  darker  hue, 

by  admixture  of  blood.    Blood  also  is  often 

found  in   masses,  not   fluid,  but  coagulated ; 

sometimes  it  is  infiltrated  difiiisely  throughout 

the  morbid   structure;   signs  always  of  evil 

omen,  indicative  of  much  malignancy,  and  an 

almost  certain  return. 

In  tumours  of  any  considerable  duration,  cavities  may  always  be  ex- 
pected, more  or  less  nnmerous.  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  mere  spaces, 
formed  by  softening  of  the  medullary  substance,  and  occupied  by  this 
softened  matter  variously  mixed  with  blood,  solid  or  liquid ;  or  true 
eysts,  lined  by  a  secreting  membrane,  and  filled  with  frothy  blood,  with 
dark  fluid,  or  with  soft  medullary  matter.  When  the  latter  are  found, 
the  probability  is  that  the  tumour  has  been  originally  of  tbe  simply 
cystic  kind ;  that  it  has  degenerated ;  and  that  these  cysts  ar«  remains 
of  the  original  and  non-malignant  structure,  not  yet  annihilated.  In 
other  words,  it  is  believed  that  cysts  lined  by  a  secreting  membrane  do 
not  enter  into  the  original  structure  of  a  medullary  tumour.  All  the 
simple  tumours  are  liable  to  degenerate  into  the  medullary ;  tbe  cystic 
tbe  most  prone ;  tbe  fibrous  the  least.  And  when  a  section  is  made 
during  tbe  period  of  transition,  part  of  the  original  structure  is  found, 
mdually  and  insensibly  passing  into  that  which  has  already  assumed 
the  medullary  charaoters. 

So  long  as  the  tumour  is  invested  by  the  integument  entire,  it  is  said 
to  be  occult ;  when  the  skin  has  given  way,  and  the  morbid  structure 
consequently  comes  to  be  exposed,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  open  state. 
This  opening  is  effected  by  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  skin,  or 
other  intervening  texture,  at  the  most  prominent  point  of  tbe  swelling. 
In  consequence  of  tbe  elasticity  of  tbe  morbid  structure,  a  projection 
of  the  mass  immediately  takes  place ;  and  this  is  increased  by  rapid 
growth  at  this  point,  where  resistance  has  been  removed.  A  fungus  is 
speedily  established ;  much  of  the  same  texture  as  the  general  tumour ; 
but  softer,  and  darker  in  colour,  in  consequence  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ence and  admixture  with  extravasated  blood.  The  surrounding  intego- 
menta  are  without  reparative  effort ;  ulceration  extends  in  them  ;  ana  a 
foetid,  bloody,  thin  fluid  is  profusely  discharged.     Sometimes  tbe  fungas 
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flonghs,  or  crumbles  away  by  softening  and  disintegration ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, quickly  reproduced.  Not  unfrequently  a  blood-yessel,  probably 
one  of  the  large  veins,  is  opened  into ;  and  profuse  hemorrhage  results, 
of  a  dark,  unwholesome  kind ;  fearfully  aggravating  the  prostration  of 
system,  which  the  previous  state  of  the  tumour  had  already  begun.  Oc- 
casionally the  part  surrounding  the  fungus  assumes,  for  a  time,  many 
of  the  characters  of  the  healthy,  healing  sore. 

In  the  open  state,  the  nature  of  the  formation  is  sufficiently  plain ;  in 
the  occult,  diagnosis  is  not  always  readily  effected.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  be  aware  of  the  external  characters,  and  other  signs  of  the 
existence  of  the  tumour,  from  even  its  earliest  formation.  Its  growth 
is  peculiar ;  being  the  most  rapid  of  all  tumours ;  in  a  few  months,  or 
even  weeks,  the  size  may  have  become  truly  enormous ;  and  very  fre- 
quently a  marked  increase,  day  by  day,  may  be  readily  observed.  A 
fallacy,  however,  may  occur  as  to  this  point.  A  simple  sarcoma,  deeply 
seated,  and  tightly  bound  by  fibrous  investment,  may  simulate  some  of 
the  characters  of  the  occult  medullary  tumour  very  closely ;  the  surgeon, 
in  doubt,  manipulates  it  freely,  and,  for  some  time,  perhaps  daily ;  he 
thinks  he  observes  a  marked  and  rapid  increase  of  size,  and  by  measure- 
ment or  otherwise  he  may  ascertain  that  such  is  actually  the  case.  This 
last  sign  he  may  think  conclusive,  as  to  the  medullary  nature  of  the 
tumour ;  and  he  may  take  his  measures  of  treatment,  according  to  that 
conviction.  And  yet,  had  he  waited  for  a  few  days  more,  abstaining 
the  meanwhile  from  further  handling  of  the  part,  he  would  have  found 
a  subsidence  of  the  increase  in  bulk,  the  tumour  regaining  its  former 
dimensions.  The  temporary  enlargement  had  resulted  from  the  common 
products  of  simple  vascular  excitement,  the  consequence  of  manipulation. 

The  skin  investing  the  tumour  is  pale,  like  that  of  a  diseased  and 
chronic  articulation ;  and  usually  shows  many  large  veins  coursing  be- 
neath it.  Sometimes  the  skin  is  of  a  brownish  hue.  At  first,  it  is 
movable  on  the  tumour ;  afterwards  intimately  incorporated  therewith. 
The  growth  itself  is  not  circumscribed  and  movable,  as  the  simple  for- 
mations, but  fixed  and  diffused  into  the  surrounding  parts.  To  the  touch 
a  sense  of  great  elasticity  is  imparted ;  different  from  the  fluctuation  of 
chronic  abscess,  and  different  also  from  the  semi-fluctuation  which  the 
fatty  tumour  exhibits,  yet  somewhat  resembling  both ;  insomuch  that  it 
is  not  without  the  tactus  eruditus — as  well  as  attention  to  other  signs — 
that  the  distinction  can  always  be  unerringly  made.  Occasionally,  even 
the  most  experienced  cannot  be  assured,  until  after  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture. Perhaps  they  expected  pus ;  but  nothing  save  blood  escapes,  and 
that  profusely ;  vascularity  and  elasticity  are  demonstrated,  not  fluctua- 
tion. Pain  is  almost  always  considerable ;  often  severe  and  shooting. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  at  first  absent ;  and  then  the  tumour  is  usually  slow 
of  growth ;  but  when  it  enlarges  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  it  soon  doee, 
the  pain  becomes  developed,  and  continues.  The  patient  is  obviously 
cachectic ;  and  bears  in  his  countenance  a  plain  token  of  a  formidable 
disease  ;  the  features  are  shrunk  and  anxious,  the  hue  is  sallow,  emacia- 
tion is  begun,  the  functions  of  animal  life  are  all  disturbed,  and  hectic 
is  setting  in.  While  carcinoma  and  cancer  are  comparatively  limited  to 
advanced  years,  this  disease  is  found  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
young ;  children  and  adolescents  are  the  ordinary  patients.     It  may 
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occur  in  any  texture ;  bat  is  most  frequent  in  the  orbit,  testicle,  mamma, 
joints,  internal  yisoera,  and  lymphatic  ganglia.  In  the  two  last  situa- 
tions, the  formation  is  usually  of  a  secondary  character ;  that  is,  follow- 
ing on  the  appearance,  or  perhaps  the  removal  by  operation,  of  a  malig- 
nant tumour  elsewhere.  For,  as  already  observed,  the  disease  extends 
not  only  by  contiguity,  involving  the  adjacent  tissues,  but  also  remotely 
by  the  lymphatics ;  and  besides,  the  system  being  involved — probably 
as  the  original  part  of  the  malady — there  is  the  same  predisposition  to 
the  morbid  deposit  in  one  part  as  in  another.  Sometimes  the  veins  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  been  found  filled  with  the*  medullary  substance ; 
but  whether  by  simple  extension  of  the  tumour,  or  by  conveyance  of  the 
deposit^  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Pressure  on  veins-  and  lymphatics  occa- 
sions oedema  of  the  parts  beneath;  compression  of  adjoining  nerves 
creates  intense  pain,  in  addition  to  that  which  already  existed  as  an  in- 
herent characteristic  of  the  tumour.  At  first,,  the  nervous  trunks  are 
expanded  and  stretched  over  the  growth ;  ultimately  they  are  involved 
in  its  structure.  Occasionally,  the  disease  has  been  found  to  extend  by 
means  of  a  nervous  trunk ;  a  tumour  growing  thereon,  at  some  distan,^ 
from  the  original  formation,  and  precisely  of  the  same  character;  a 
medullary  tumour  involving  the  sciatic  nerve,  for  example,  has  been 
followed  by  a  growth  of  the  same  kind  occurring  in  the  popliteal. 

It  is  plain  that  the  only  chance  of  cure  i&  by  extirpation,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period ;  when  the  tumour  is  small,  not  deeply  or  widely 
connected,  the  glands  free,  and  the  system  making  but  little  show  of 
complaint.  The  dissection  must  be  carefully  and  leisurely  conducted, 
to  insure  entire  removal  of  the  whole  diseased  structure ;  as  the  slightest 
portion  left  will  certainly  cause  reproduction,  rapidly,  and  of  a  worse 
tumour  than  the  first.  Smart  hemorrhage  is  to  be  expected ;  not  only 
from  arterial  branches,  increased  in  size  and  activity,  but  also  by  oozing 
from  the  general  surface.  The  muscles  are  usually  of  a  pale  and  flabby 
character ;  sometimes  at  certain  points,  near  the  tumour,  they  are  the 
seat  of  dark  discoloration,  as  if  by  infiltration  of  blood.  There  is  also 
a  greater  tendency  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  than  after  simple  wounds. 

The  operation  having  been  suitably  performed,  the  question  of  prog- 
nosis arises,  as  regards  the  probability  of  return ;  a  question  always  of 
much  doubt  and  difficulty ;  and  never  to  be  answered  decidedly  in  the 
affirmative.  Such  a  tumour,  like  the  tubercular,  is,  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases,  to  be  viewed  not  so  much  as  a  disease  in  itself,  as  a  symp- 
tom of  a  constitutional  vice,  from  which  other  tumours  may  arise  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  formed,  or  elsewhere.  In  both 
cases  there  is  a  cachexy,  constituting  the  major  part  of  the  evil ;  that 
of  tubercle  is  but  little  amenable  to  treatment;  the  malignant  and 
medullary  is  still  less  so.  And  unless  that  cachexy  be  removed — an 
object  in  this  disease  unattainable — there  can  be  no  certain  immunity 
from  return.  Our  duty  is  very  plain ;  to  operate,  carefully,  in  those 
eases  of  recent  and  limited  tumour,  the  circumstances  of  which  seem 
favourable  to  success;  to  refrain  from  operation  in  those  advanced 
cases,  where  not  only  deep  and  important  parts  are  involved,  but  where 
both  the  lymphatic  and  general  systems  are  plainly  implicated,  and 
where,  consequently,  reproduction  is  certain ;  and,  in  all  cases,  to  ex- 
press our  prognosis  in  the  most  guarded  terms.    According  to  my  ex- 
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perienoe,  the  eituationB  most  favoarable  to  non-retarn,  after   timeoiu 
operation,  are  the  orbit  and  testicle ;  especially  the  latter. 

Reproduction  occutb  either  in  the  original  site  or  elsewhero.  A 
medullar;  tumour  having  been  removed  from  a  lower  limb,  for  example, 
vre  apprehend  return  not  in  the  Btnmp  alone,  nor  in  the  groin,  nor  in 
any  part  of  the  external  surface ;  but  are  anzioas  in  regard  to  sviaptMiu 
of  internal  mischief,  by  formation  of  medullary  masses  in  uie  liver, 
kidneys,  or  lungs.  The  internal  reproduction  is  perhaps  the  most 
common ;  not  unfrequently,  the  return  ia  on  the  surface  as  well.  As 
already  stated,  bloody  maSBes  and  infiltrations,  shown  in  a  section  of 
the  original  tumour,  are  declared  by  experience  to  be  ominous  of 
return.  And  under  whatever  circumstances  the  return  does  take  place 
in  the  original  site,  the  secondary  formation  almoBt  invariably  shows  an 
aggravation  of  progress  and  malignancy ;  probably  in  consequence  of 
increase  of  the  cachexy,  which  the  untoward  effect  of  the  previous  ope- 
ration has  induced. 

MoUuseoue  tumours  of  and  beneath  the  skin,  occurring  in  great 
unmbera  over  the  general  surface,  not  unfrequently  present  all  the 
characters  of  the  medullary  formation.  Such  cases  are  obvioualy 
hopeless.  Operation  is  unwarrantable,  and  we  must  content  oorcelves 
with  palliation. 

11.  Fdnqcb  ILsuatodbs. — This  condition  occasionally  arises  out  of 
the  medullary  tumour,  when  in  the  open  and  ulcerating  condition.     It 
has  already  been  stated  (p.  321)  that  protrusion  of  the  medullary  mass, 
and  infiltration  of  it  with  extravasated  blood,  are  liable  to  occur  under 
such  circumstances.   Bet 
Fig.  84.  in  order  to  constitute  a 

true  Fungus  Hsematodes, 
three  things  are  essen- 
tial ;  that  there  shall  be 
a  fungous  projection  of 
morbid  structure  ;  that 
the  fungus  be  dark  and 
hloodlike  ;  and  that  it 
bleed,  more  or  less  pro- 
fanely. This  oondititm 
may  be  either  of  a  pri- 
mary  or  of  a  secondary 
character ;  much  more 
frequently  it  is  the  latter. 
Examples  have  occurred 
in  which,  without  other 
morbid  formation,  a  small, 
dark  fungus  has  shown 
itself,  bleeding  profusely 
from  time  to  time,  peril* 
ling  life,  and  demanding 
the  most  urgent  measures  for  its  removal.  Bat,  more  frequently,  there 
IS  first  a  tumour  of  malignant  character,  which  opens,  and  nltimately 
Ftg.  84.  Fnnga*  hwmfttodet.     Foogaid,  blwdipg,  knd  blvod-like.     t'roin  th«  ■kama. 
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throws  out  the  bleeding  faogns ;  uid  the  fnngae  htematodes,  in  this,  the 
most  frequent  case,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  climax  of  malignancy  in  a 
formation  already  of  evil  natore.  The  morbid  Btmctnre,  on  wluoh  it 
moBt  frequently  sapeireneB,  is  the  mednllary.  The  nntoward  Bymptome 
are  all  mnch  aggravated  by  the  accession ;  the  cachexy  becomes  more 
marked ;  the  frame  sinks  lower  and  more  rapidly ;  the  malignant  hectic 
has  an  aonte  exacerbation ;  pain  and  misery  are  great ;  exhaustion  is 
rapid ;  and  fatal  sinking  is  not  long  deferred. 

In  tumours,  there  may  be  two  steps  of  degeneracy ;  from  the  simple 
strnctare  to  the  medullary ;  from  the  latter,  to  the  condition  of  fongns 
hjematodee.  But,  usually,  the  medullary  formation,  from  which  the 
bleeding  fungus  springs,  is  of  primary  ongin.  All  medullary  tumonrs, 
when  open,  tend  to  funrate ;  but  all  medufiary  fungi  are  not  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  fungi  neematodes.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  howerer, 
bow  the  hematoid  condition  should  not  unfrequently  occur ;  by  soften- 
ing and  breaking  down  of  the  medullary  texture,  whereby  one  or  more 
of  the  large  vessels  found  permeating  snoh  growths  are  opened  into.  A 
detached  portion  of  the  mednlUry  mass,  or  a  fresh  protrusion,  may 
temporarily  occlude  the  aperture ;  but,  in  its  turn,  it  crumbles  away, 
and  the  bleeding  recurs.  The  part  is  obviously  incapable  of  adopting 
the  ordinary  natural  hemostatics. 

This  is  the  most  malignant  of  all  morbid  structures,  and  little  ame- 
nable to  treatment.  There  is  no  hope  but  from  early  removal  by  the 
knife ;  and,  in  most  oases,  amputation  of  the  member  is  preferable  to 
excision  of  the  part.  But  do  what  we  will — however  early,  however 
aummarily — too  generally  the  dbease  returns,  and  the  patient  falls  its 
victim.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  are 
merely  the  advanced  stage  of  medullary  tumour,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  the  experienced  and  judicious  surgeon,  encountering  an 
example  of  fungns  heematodes,  finds  himself  constrained  to  non-inter- 
ference, and  has  to  content  himself  with  palliating  what  he  cannot  cure. 

12.  Tbe  Melanotic  Tuhodb. — The  deposition  of  pigmentary 
matter  of  black  or  brownish  colour,  in  various  organs  or  tissues,  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  malignant  disease.  A  common  form  in 
which  it  occurs,  is  in  the  lungs;  where  it  constitutes  a  species  of 
spurious  melanosis,  dependent  on  the  in61tration  of  oarbon  into  the 
tissue.     With  this  we  have  nothing  to  f.    gg 

do.  The  pigment  which  enters  into 
the  formation  of  tumours  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character;  it  is  in  some  way 
formed  from  the  blood,  like  that  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  and,  unlike 
tbe  carbonaceous  pigment,  is  readily 
decomposed  by  nitnc  acid,  with  the  aid 
of  heat.  It  forms  brownish  or  black 
granules  under  the  microscope,  tending 
to  the  angular  form,  and  of  very  various 
siie — from  tbe  minutest  molecnle  to 
the  site  of  a  blood-corpuscle.     When 

Fig.  vs.    C«lli  mon  «r  1m«  loadwl  with  blaok  pigment,  from  a  matftnotia  tnnoar  nf 
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this  pigmentary  matter  oeciirs  in  a  diatinet  tomoor,  and  ia  infiltrateil 
into  its  ceHs,  we  hare  the  disease  at  present  nnder  consideration ;  which 
mnst  not  be  confounded  with  those  dark-colonred  deposits  which  take 
place  in  many  teztnres,  without  tnmonr,  and  without  any  other  altera- 
tion of  nutrition. 

This  disease  occurs  much  more  rarely  in  man  than  in  the  Iowa* 
animals — ^particularly  the  horse.  It  is  to  be  observed,  howcTer,  that  in 
animals  the  malignant  character  of  the  affection  is  not  so  well  marked 
as  in  man.  Like  other  tumours,  it  is  the  result  of  perrerted  nutrition ; 
a  thorough  change  of  structure.  It  occurs  in  areolar  tissue ;  more 
especially  in  that  connected  with  the  serous  membranes.  Sometimes 
it  is  pure ;  more  frequently  it  is  complicated ;  and  the  morbid  structure 
with  which  it  is  most  frequently  associated,  is  the  medullary.  The 
external  surface  is  of  a  shming  and  mottled  appearance ;  the  fonn  is 
more  or  less  globular,  and  lobulated ;  the  size  is  seldom  great,  rarely 
indeed,  exceeding  that  of  an  egg,  in  the  human  subject ;  inconvenience 
is  slight,  and  scarcely  amounts  to  pain.  The  dark  colouring  matter  is 
itself  non-vascular.  The  stroma,  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  is  fully  vas- 
cularized ;  at  first,  it  may  consist  of  mere  fibrous  texture ;  subsequently, 
and  soon,  it  becomes  a  new  structure,  of  evil  tendency.  The  most 
frequent  site  is  in  the  globe  of  the  eye;  usually  connected  with 
medullary  formation ;  and  perhaps  the  frequency  of  this  site  may  be 
connected  with  the  normal  pigment  of  the  choroid  coat. 

The  melanotic  growth,  when  situated  externally,  follows  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  ^Uumor  mali  moris;"  involves  the  skin,  ulcerates,  and 
discharges  black  matter,  with  a  foetid  sanious  secretion.  And  by  this 
time,  usually,  the  medullary  structure  has  also  been  developed ;  giving 
to  the  sore  more  or  less  of  a  fungating  character ;  involving  the  system 
in  the  wonted  cachexy ;  and  dragging  the  surroundiug  parts  into  rapid 
assimilation  of  structure.  The  melanosis,  though  doubtless  in  itself 
neither  simple  in  structure  nor  benign  in  tendency,  yet  is  to  be  regarded 
as  malignant  chiefly  on  account  of  that  tendency  to  associate  with  a 
more  sinister  formation,  which  it  so  strongly  and  almost  invariably 
manifests.  It  seldom  occurs  but  in  those  of  advanced  age ;  therein  dif- 
feriug  markedly  from  the  simple  cephaloma.  A  constitutional  vice, 
doubtless  accompanies ;  but  not  so  intense  in  itself,  nor  so  obvious  in  its 
indications,  as  in  the  other  malignant  tumours ;  unless  with  one  or  other 
of  these  the  melanosis  be  primarily  combined. 

There  is  no  hope  of  cure,  but  from  free  extirpation  by  the  knife ; 
and  that  at  an  early  period,  ere  the  medullary  complication  have  begun 
to  form.  Return,  under  such  favourable  circumstances,  is  less  likely 
than  in  any  other  malignajit  disease.  When  complication  has  occurred, 
with  either  the  carcinomatous  or  the  medullary  formation,  the  minor 
is  to  be  regarded  as  merged  in  the  greater  evil ;  and  the  rules  of  treat- 
ment are  to  be  enforced,  as  if  the  case  were  one  of  carcinoma,  or  of 
medullary  tumour,  alone. 

18.  Colloid  or  Areolar  Cancer. — This  is  a  disease  more  impor- 
tant to  the  physician  than  to  the  surgeon  ;  but  as  it  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  bones,  mamma,  and  other  external  organs,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  some  account  of  it. 
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In  colloid  cancer  (mAA*  glne),  wfaicli  in  all  other  reapecU  followf 
the  ordmary  laws  of  malignant  fonnationa,  the  meshes  of  the  tumonr 
ore  filled  up,  not  by  a  canceroaa  juice,  bat  by  a  matter  like  gelatine 
or  holf-diBSolved  gum-arabic;  containing  numerous  cells,  which  pro- 
sent  the  ugnal  characters  of  malignancy.  Sometimes  the  colloid  mat- 
ter occurs  in  large  masses,  with  very  little  intervening  fibrous  tissue ; 
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Fig,  88. 

sometimes,  too,  the  cells  are  in  small  amount.  Occasionally  it  occurs 
in  cysts ;  and  in  this  case  is  very  doubtfully,  if  at  all,  cancerous. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  forms,  as  in  the  mamma  and  sometimes  in 
the  liver,  in  a  tissue  having  every  other  characteristic  of  cancer,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  as  to  its  true  nature. 

The  surgical  management  of  colloid  cancer  has  nothing  peculiar; 
being  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  any  other  malignant  growth. 


Snoh  are  the  solid  tumours ;  simple  and  malignant.  It  may  be  here 
not  inopportune  to  make  some  general  observations  on  their  removal 
by  the  knife. 

Sometimes,  even  the  most  experienced  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  a  swelling ;  whether  it  ie  a  solid  tumour,  tense,  and  very 
daatic ;  or  a  cystic  formation,  partly  solid  and  partly  fluid  ;  or  a  mere 
accomalation  of  porulent  or  puriform  matter.     It  were  a  great  mistake 

Fig.  80.  Section  of  colloid  euiew  fTon  the  iMsikeh,  tliowuig  the  loaoli  in  tke  fibrous 
•troetnro  ■nil  tbc  «ont*io«d  oelli. 
Fif.  87.  Several  cell*  fiolated. 

Fig.  88.  Ftbroni  itronm  daprlTw)  of  the  eelU  b;  prcuDre  knd  waabing. 
Fig.  80.  Seotlon  of  the  growth  treated  with  kcctie  MiA.—BauuU. 
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Fig.  90. 

A 


to  plan  and  commeDce  extensiTO  incisions,  for  what  reqiiired  (miy  a 
trifling  puncture.    And  in  order  to  guard  against  such  an  a«eideiit^ 

the  thrust  of  an  exploratory  trocar  or  needle  is  expedient ; 
an  ordinary  trocar,  of  small  size ;  or  a  rather  large  needle^ 
grooved  on  one  side,  so  as  to  permit  free  lateral  eacape  of 
fluid. 

But  such  exploration  is  by  no  means  so  light  a  matter 
as  some  would  seem  to  consider  it.  It  is  not  warrantable 
to  plunge  a  trocar  into  any  and  every  tumour,  of  whose 
nature  there  may  be  some  doubt.  If  it  be  an  abscess,  no 
harm  ensues ;  the  puncture  is  immediately  enlarged,  for 
the  purpose  of  due  evacuation.  If  it  prove  to  be  a  solid 
growth,  there  may  still  be  no  harm ;  provided  patient  and 
surgeon  are  prepared  at  once,  or  at  all  events  within  a 
day  or  two,  to  proceed  to  extirpation.  But  much  injury 
will  not  fail  to  result,  if,  after  puncture,  the  tumour  be 
left  to  itself  for  some  considerable  time ;  and,  more  espe- 
cially, if  absurd  attempts  be  made,  by  stimulation,  to 
effect  its  removal  by  absorption.  There  is  no  more  sure 
exciting  cause  of  a  tumour's  degeneration,  than  the  thrust 
of  an  exploratory  trocar.  On  a  section  being  made  of  the 
mass,  after  ultimate  removal,  the  origin  of  the  doubly  de- 
praved structure  may  not  unfrequently  be  seen  in  the 
instrument's  track.  While,  therefore,  exploration  is  ex- 
pedient, to  guard  against  error  of  diagnosis  which  other- 
wise might  occur,  and  which  might  lead  to  serious  error 
in  practice — ^its  use  ought  to  be  limited  to  very  doubtful 
cases,  in  which  other  means  of  diagnosis,  patiently  and 
skilfully  used,  have  failed  to  satisfy ;  and  not  even  in 
such  cases  should  it  be  had  recourse  to,  unless  early  opera- 
tion, if  not  immediate,  have  been  determined  on,  in  the 
event  of  the  swelling  being  proved  to  be  an  undoubted 
and  undiscussible  tumour. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  line  of  incision  should  be  parallel 
to  that  of  the  subjacent  muscular  flbre ;  for  then  the  wound 
will  be  more  easy  of  coaptation,  and  consequently  more 
capable  of  adhesion.  But  to  this  there  are  exceptions. 
When  important  blood-vessels  or  nerves  are  concerned, 
we  cut  in  the  line  of  their  course ;  and  so  encounter  less 
risk  of  injuring  them.  .  In  the  forehead  and  face,  we  often 
cut  nearly  transversely  to  the  line  of  muscular  fibre; 
finding  it  to  be  of  more  importance,  as  regards  both  sub- 
sequent deformity  and  immediate  coaptation,  to  be  in  the 
line  of  habitual  integumental  folds — ^the  result  of  muscular 
action.  It  will  be  afterwards  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  deep 
exostosis,  it  is  also  expedient  to  place  the  wound  not  alto- 
gether in  a  line  with  muscular  fibre. 


Fig.  00.   Exploratory  trocar  and  cannla;   of  sufficient  length  to  reach  suspeeted 
collections  in  the  deep  cavities. 
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The  external  inoisions  should  be  always  free ;  rather  too  extensive 
than  otherwise.  For  thus  both  facility  and  safety  of  dissection  will  be 
materially  faToured.  Besides,  an  excayation,  with  bat  a  narrow  integu- 
mental  orifice,  is  much  more  likely  to  prove  troublesome  by  suppuration, 
than  a  more  extensive  yet  simple  wound,  whose  largest  dimension  is 
superficial. 

Integumental  incisions  are  much  facilitated,  by  previous  tension  of 
the  skin.  But,  when  certain  lines  or  points  are  important  guides  to 
the  relative  anatomy  of  subjacent  parts,  care  must  be  taken,  while 
stretching,  not  to  displace  them. 

The  incisions  should  commence  where  the  principal  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  enter ;  advancing  steadily  from  that  point.  The  nerves  are  cut 
at  once,  and  thus  the  subsequent  dissection  becomes  comparatively  pain- 
less ;  even  independently  of  chloroform.  The  arterial  trunks,  too,  being 
cut  early,  and  compressed  as  soon  as  cut,  the  operation  in  consequence 
is  also  comparatively  bloodless.  Following  an  opposite  course,  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  blood  is  lost,  the  number  of  ligatures  is  great,  and 
protraction  of  pain  is  unwarrantably  inflicted. 

Also,  unless  hemorrhage  be  very  alarming,  or  the  patient  be  already 
so  sunk  by  disease  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  loss  of  blood,  deligation 
of  the  cut  vessels  should  be  reserved  till  after  the  tumour's  removal ; 
temporary  arrest  being  entrusted  to  the  fingers  of  an  assistant.  Thus, 
time  is  saved  in  the  most  painful  part  of  the  procedure.  And  the  number 
of  ligatures  will  also  be  diminished ;  it  being  likely  that  some  of  the 
smaller  branches — ^important  enough  to  have  demanded  deligation,  at 
the  time  of  their  section-^will  be  found  satisfactorily  closed  by  comple- 
tion of  natural  hemostatics,  assisted  by  the  temporary  pressure. 

A  tumour  placed  over  the  course  of  large  nerves,  blood-vessels,  or 
other  important  organs,  may  seem  to  be  completely  separate  from  them. 
Yet,  in  many  such  cases,  the  operator  finds,  during  his  dissection,  that 
his  previous  examination  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  deceived  him ;  the 
prolongations,  even  of  a  simple  tumour,  often   extending  to  a  much 

E eater  depth  than  was  externally  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
rge  artery  or  nerve,  passing  through  a  tumour,  may  seem  to  be  irre- 
vocably incorporated  with  its  structure.  Yet,  if  this  be  not  malignant, 
the  artery  or  nerve,  so  situated,  is  not  to  be  rashly  sacrificed  in  the  opera- 
tion. They  may  pass  innocently  through,  without  being  implicated  in 
the  structural  change;  and  a  careful  disisection  may  leave  them  intact, 
yet  without  any  portion  of  the  tumour  adherent. 

Let  dissection  advance  regularly,  from  one  aspect  of  the  tumour  to 
another;  and  not  by  alternate  cuts,  or  scratches,  at  various  points.  The 
procedure  will  thus  be  more  seemly,  simple,  and  safe. 

In  removing  benign  formations,  firm,  and  circumscribed,  from  the 
vicinity  of  important  parts — as  blood-vessels,  nerves,  cavities,  and  canals 
^et  the  knife's  edge  play  closely  on  the  tumour,  each  stroke  telling  on 
its  surface ;  and,  by  traction  on  the  tumour,  remove  it  at  the  same  time 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  contiguous  parts.  Thus,  the  latter  are  saved ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  make  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
formation  is  taken  away.  But,  if  the  tumour  be  either  avowedly  malig- 
nant, or  suspected  of  evil  tendency,  the  incisions  must  be  conducted  on 
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a  precisely  opposite  principle.  If  the  adjacent  parts  be  such  as  not  to 
admit  of  free  cutting  around  the  tumour,  refrain  from  operation  alto- 
gether. And,  in  all  practicable  and  expedient  cases,  cut  away  from  the 
tumour  rather  than  on  it.  For,  as  already  stated,  unless  a  border  of 
apparently  sound  texture  be  taken  away,  along  with  the  tumour,  we  can 
never  be  certain  but  that  many  germs  of  the  disease  are  left  behind, 
rendering  reproduction  inevitable  (p.  317). 

The  operator  should  never  be  in  a  hurry.  If  hemorrhage  is  trouble* 
some,  it  can  always  be  restrained  either  by  pressure  or  by  ligature. 
Hasty  play  of  the  knife,  in  the  case  of  a  simple  tumour,  may  endanger 
important  parts ;  which  ought  to  have  remained  untouched.  In  the 
case  of  a  malignant  formation,  there  is  not  only  the  same  danger,  but  a 
greater ;  there  is  the  risk  of  leaving  a  portion  of  the  morbid  structure 
unremoved.  In  any  operation,  haste  is  inexpedient ;  here  it  is  highly 
culpable.  The  knife  should  proceed  leisurely ;  following  eye  and  finger 
if  need  be.  And,  to  make  certain  of  entire  removal,  the  extirpated 
part  should  be  carefully  examined  at  its  cut  margin ;  to  see  that  no  sus- 
picious texture  has  been  cut  through,  instead  of  having  been  cut  away. 
If  an  unsatisfactory  portion  be  detected,  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
wound  should  be  carefully  dissected  out ;  and,  not  until  thus  assurance 
has  been  doubly  sure,  should  coaptation  be  effected. 

Operating  in  the  axilla,  or  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  larger 
veins  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible ;  tension  of  vascular 
parts,  previous  to  incision,  should  be  avoided;  and  the  other  means 
should  be  taken,  which  tend  to  obviate  the  accidental  entrance  of  air 
into  the  veins.  It  is  during  the  dissection  of  deeply-seated  tumours,  in 
such  localities,  that  this  casualty  is  most  liable  to  occur. 

Some  pendulous  tumours,  of  a  narrow  pedicle — as  certain  of  the  adi- 
pose sarcomata — enlarge  greatly  in  their  free  portion,  and  cover  a  large 
extent  of  surface.  It  is  well  first  to  amputate  this  pedicle,  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  skin ;  in  order  thereby  to  facilitate  extirpation  of 
the  remainder.  Also,  pendulous  tumours,  sometimes,  by  their  own 
weight,  withdraw  their  deep  attachments ;  which  become  more  and  more 
superficial.  In  such  cases,  artificial  traction  may  be  made  to  assist  the 
natural  tendency;  rendering  the  subsequent  operation  comparatively 
easy  and  safe. 

Deep  and  massy  walls  of  fat  are  inimical  to  adhesion  of  a  wound* 
Therefore,  in  operating  on  subjects  of  obesity,  it  is  advisable  to  remove 
a  suitable  portion  of  the  subcutaneous  fatty  texture  along  with  the 
tumour,  by  inclining  the  knife  to  the  required  extent. 

In  extirpating  malignant  tumours,  especially  the  carcinomatous,  we 
have  to  avoid  both  too  sparing  and  too  free  removal  of  the  integument. 
If  over-anxious  to  have  an  easily  coaptated  wound,  we  may  spare  skin 
already  involved ;  rendering  reproduction  certain.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  much  skin  be  sacrificed,  reproduction  will  also  be  favoured ;  by 
tightness  and  irritability  of  the  cicatrix.  When  in  doubt,  it  is  surely 
well  to  err  on  the  safer  side;  making  every  consideration  secondary  to 
thorough  removal  of  the  diseased  parts. 

When  a  large  and  deeply-seated  tumour  involves  difficult  and  danger- 
ous dissection,  this  may  be  facilitated  by  removal  of  the  principal  part 
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of  the  growth  first  exposed ;  and  simple  bisection  of  it  may  sometimes 
answer  the  same  end.  Also,  when  the  knife  has  gone  as  deeply,  or  as 
near  to  important  parts,  as  seems  consistent  with  safety,  the  remainder 
of  the  tumoar — if  simple — may  be  treated  by  ligature ;  as  in  the  removal 
of  central  bronchocele,  whose  increase  is  interfering  seriously  with  respi- 
ration. 

In  the  case  of  hopeless  tumours,  which  preclude  all  attempts  at  ex- 
tirpation, by  their  extent,  vascularity,  and  important  connexions — and 
which  at  the  same  time  threaten  death,  while  yet  occult,  by  interference 
with  important  functions — life  may  be  prolonged,  and  suffering  alle- 
viated, by  division  of  external  parts,  so  as  to  relieve  tension  and  permit 
freer  outward  growth.  In  large  bronchocele,  threatening  asphyxia,  for 
example,  it  may  be  expedient  to  divide  the  sternocleido-mastoid  muscles, 
and  perhaps  also  the  cervical  fascia,  subintegumentally. 

Finally,  let  us  guard  against  either  error : — of  wasting  valuable  time, 
in  attempting  to  discuss  tumours  not  amenable  to  such  treatment ;  and 
of  excising  all  which  come  under  our  cognizance,  if  locally  practicable, 
without  regard  to  ulterior  consequences.  In  the  first  instance,  we  de- 
prive the  patient  of  his  best,  and  perhaps  only  chance,  of  safety.  In 
the  second,  nothing  but  evil  ensues,  to  all  concerned.  The  surgeon, 
his  patient,  and  his  profession,  all  suffer ;  the  first  two,  perhaps,  irre- 
mediably. 

Encysted  Tumours. 

The  secreting  cyst,  which  is  the  primary  and  most  important  part  of 
this  class  of  tumours,  may  be  either  an  original  structure,  or  adventi- 
tious ;  very  frequently  it  is  the  former.  The  formation  may  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  body:  in  the  internal  organs,  as  the  ovary ;  m  the  sub- 
stance of  glandular  structures,  as  the  mamma.  Then  the  cyst  is  of 
adventitious  growth.  But  the  most  frequent  site  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  more  especially  on  the  head  and  face ;  and  then  the  cyst  may 
be  merely  an  enlargement  of  original  texture.  For  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  origin  of  many  of  these  WenB^  as  explained  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper ;  namely,  that  they  result  from  obstruction  of  an  ordi- 
nary sebaceous  follicle,  and  consequent  dilatation  by  accumulation  of  its 
contents.  Were  the  swelling  rapid,  and  attended  by  inflammatory 
action,  a  pimple  or  boil  woulcT  form.  But  the  growth  is  very  gradual, 
and  wholly  non-inflammatory.  The  sebaceous  secretion  accumulates, 
and  distends  the  follicle ;  the  parietes  of  which  are  not  merely  expanded, 
but  receive  support  by  nutrition,  and  by  condensation  of  the  surround- 
ing parts.  The  obstructed  orifice,  for  some  considerable  time,  remains 
apparent  as  a  black  central  point ;  afterwards,  it  wholly  disappears ; 
and  the  tumour  is  enveloped  by  smooth,  tight,  and  thin  integument, 
without  breach  or  depression. 

The  scalp,  and  eyelids,  especially  the  upper,  are  the  most  frequent 
sites  of  such  formations.  In  the  former  situation,  they  seldom  occur 
singly,  but  in  numbers;  and  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  orange. 
In  the  latter,  they  are  often  single :  and  seldom  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
a  pea  or  bean.     The  cyst,  if  unirritated  by  pressure,  friction,  or  other 
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Ftg.  91.  Btimnli,  is  but  loosely  adherent  to  the  «tr- 

ronnding  parts ;  delicate  ia  the  evelids ; 
strong  and  thick  in  the  eoolp.  Aner  re> 
peated  or  habitual  excitement,  it  becomes 
intimatelj  incorporated  with  the  parts  ex- 
terior; and  can  be  separated  from  them, 
only  by  regular  dissection.  The  contents 
are  various;  at  first,  sebaceous,  being  merely 
an  accumulation  of  the  ordinary  secretioa, 
mewhat perverted:  afterwards, and uanally 
soon,  changes  occur.  Sometimes  the  con- 
tents are  of  semifluid  consistence,  like  honey, 
and  are  termed  meltceritous ;  aometimee 
like  pap,  atheromatous ;  sometimes  seroiu, 
hygromatous;  sometimes  fatty,  steatoma* 
touB ;  sometimes  they  have  a  fibrinous  ^ 
pearance ;  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the 
cyst  having  assumed  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, they  are  of  a  purulent  character.  By 
persbtence  of  inflammation,  an  open  con- 
dition may  be  produced,  and  a  state  of  fool  ulcer  presented.  And, 
under  the  circumstances  last  mentioned,  degeneration  into  medullary 
formation,  or  cancerous  ulcer,  is  not  improbable  ;  more  especially  if  the 
patient  be  advanced  in  years,  and  if  the  inflammatory  accidents  have 
been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Sometimes,  after  the  open  condition  has 
been  attained,  all  vascular  excitement  of  an  inflammatory  kind  ceases ; 
and  yet  the  part  does  not  heal  over  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but,  assuming 
an  extraordinary  cnticular  function,  it  commences  a  homy  growth, 
which,  if  unopposed,  may  attain  to  large  dimensions.  Such  horns, 
several  inches  in  length,  and  bulky  in  proportion,  have  been  cut  from 
the  forehead,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  scalp.  Sometimes  calcareous 
matter,  even  in  considerable  abundance,  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
cyst  itself,  and  in  its  interior. 

The  contents  of  the  thin  cysts,  which  occur  in  the  eyelids,  are  usually 
colourless  and  glairy.  Not  unfrequently,  they  contain  hairs,  of  much 
delicacy,  like  stunted  eyelashes ;  without  bulbs,  and  more  frequently 
unattached  than  adherent  to  the  sac.  Ovarian  cysts  are  usually  filled 
with  contents  more  or  less  fluid  ;  glairy  and  clear,  or  pnriform  in  th^ 
character.  Sometimes,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  not  only  hair, 
but  skin,  teeth,  and  bones — as  if  the  aborted  development  of  another 
creature. 

Treatment. — The  superficial  encysted  tumours  of  the  scalp,  and  face, 
are  those  with  which  the  surgeon  is  most  frequently  called  to  deaL  If 
recent  and  small,  with  the  vestige  of  an  obstructed  orifice  still  visible, 
they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  expression.  With  the  point  of  a  pin  or  probe, 
the  aperture  is  re-established ;  and  through  this,  long  strings  of  seba- 
ceous matter  may  be  squeezed  out,  by  gradual  pressure  of  the  finger  and 

The  interior  filled  with  k  curdy  tubitance. 
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thumb,  until  the  cyst  is  emptied.  The  pressure  may  require  repetition ; 
the  cyst  contracts ;  the  aperture  remains  pervious ;  and  the  normal  con- 
dition is  restored. 

In  the  great  majority  of  eases,  however,  there  is  no  vestige  of  opening, 
the  contents  have  ceased  to  be  of  a  sebaceous  character,  and  the  method 
of  treatment  by  expression  is  inapplicable.  If  the  size  be  not  great, 
and  if  the  part  have  not  been  irritated  by  accident  or  design,  the  method 
by  incision  and  evulsion  is  to  be  preferred ;  a  method  applicable  to  the 
great  majority  of  encysted  tumours  of  the  scalp.  The  tumour  is  trans- 
fixed, and  bisected,  by  a  scalpel  or  bistoury.  The  contents  are  extruded, 
so  as  to  disclose  the  cyst ;  and  this,  having  been  firmly  laid  hold  of  by 
well-pointed  dissecting  forceps,  at  its  cut  edge,  is  lifted  out  of  its  place, 
unbroken.  If  any  adnesion  prove  stronger  than  was  expected,  it  is  to 
be  touched  by  the  edge  of  the  knife,  rather  than  that  violence  should  be 
used  in  evulsion.  It  is  seldom  that  any  vessels  demand  ligature.  After 
oozing  has  ceased,  the  integuments  are  carefully  replaced  and  adjusted ; 
and  the  treatment  is  conducted  so  as  to  favour  adhesion. 

When  the  tumour  is  lar^e,  redundancy  of  integument  would  result 
from  the  employment  of  this  method ;  favouring  suppuration,  profuse 
and  tedious.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  excision  is  expedient.  By  two 
elliptical  incisions,  a  sufficient  amount  of  skin  is  taken  away ;  as  in  the 
removal  of  a  solid  formation.  And  then  dissection  is  proceeded  with 
regularly;  great  care  being  taken,  that  the  knife  do  not  puncture  the 
cyst :  otherwise,  by  escape  of  the  contents,  the  tumour  would  collapse, 
and  completion  of  the  operation  be  much  impeded.  Also,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  misadventure,  we  should  not  be  certain  of  having  removed 
the  whole  cyst ;  a  point  which  is  indispensable  in  all  cases.  For,  if  the 
slightest  part  of  the  secreting  surface  remain,  we  may  be  well  afraid 
either  of  reproduction,  or  at  least  of  troublesome  consequences. 

To  the  slender  cysts  of  the  eyelids,  neither  the  method  of  excision  nor 
that  of  evulsion  is  applicable ;  the  cyst  is  too  delicate  to  admit  of  either. 
Incision,  with  cauterization,  is  to  be  practised.  The  cyst  having  been 
opened,  its  glairy  contents  are  discharged;  and  a  pencilled  point  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  then  applied  to  every  part  of  the  secreting  surface. 
This  is  wholly  destroyed ;  and,  having  come  away  in  the  form  of  a  small 
slough,  the  space  soon  fills  up  and  cicatrizes.  For  a  structure  of  such 
delicacy,  nitrate  of  silver  is  found  to  be  quite  a  sufficiently  powerful 
caustic.  To  use  a  stronger,  would  be  to  iimict  unnecessary  pain ;  and 
also,  by  destroying  an  unnecessary  amount  of  texture,  to  endanger  the 
occurrence  of  some  deformity  by  cicatrization.  Sometimes  incision,  fol- 
lowed only  by  thorough  clearing  of  the  interior  by  means  of  a  probe, 
proves  effectual ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  make  the  desired 
destruction  certain,  by  a  lignt  use  of  the  light  escharotic. 

An  encysted  tumour,  inflamed  and  suppurating,  is  treated  as  an 
ordinary  abscess ;  by  free  incision.  No  escharotic  is  necessary.  The 
ojst  is  sufficiently  disintegrated  by  the  ulcerative  action,  which  follows 
on  the  open  condition.  Healing,  though  probably  tedious,  takes  place 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

When  degeneration  has  begun  in  an  encysted  tumour,  the  part  must 
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be  surrounded  by  free  incision,  and  carefully  dissected  out,  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  formerly  inculcated. 

Inflammation  of  an  encysted  tumour  is  never  desirable ;  for  the 
process  is  apt  to  prove  excessive,  unmanageable,  and  altogether  unto- 
ward. In  certain  situations,  it  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  On 
this  account,  mere  puncture  of  an  encysted  tumour  of  the  scalp,  how- 
ever small  and  simple,  is  never  expedient ;  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion are  sure  to  follow;  erysipelas,  in  a  dangerous  locality,  is  not 
unlikely  still  further  to  complicate  the  case ;  and  lastly  comes  the  risk 
of  degeneration. 

Removal  of  an  encysted  tumour,  whose  contents  are  serous,  is  quite 
possible  by  absorption.  The  event,  however,  is  so  rare  as  not  to  war- 
rant the  expectation  of  this  in  practice. 

Encysted  tumours,  formed  in  the  interior  of  a  part,  are  best  treated  by 
regular  dissection,  as  if  they  were  of  solid  structure.  The  ovarian  cysts 
require  a  separate  consideration,  which  will  be  afterwards  afforded. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

INFLAMMATORY  HEMORRHAGB   AND   EXTRAVASATION. 

When  the  inflammatory  process  has  approached  its  crisis,  we  have  seen 
that  the  altered  vascular  coats  are  apt  to  give  way ;  permitting  the  con- 
tained blood — liquor  sanguinis  and  red  corpuscles,  in  mass — to  escape 
more  or  less  copiously  (p.  112).  If  this  occur  on  a  free  surface,  the 
accident  is  termed  Hemorrhage ;  if  in  the  interior  of  a  part,  Extravasa- 
tion. The  former  most  frequently  takes  place  in  inflaming  mucous 
membrane,  the  blood  escaping  by  the  mucous  outlet ;  and  is  not  to  be 
rashly  checked,  inasmuch  as  it  generally  tends  towards  a  beneficial  re- 
sult. The  implicated  parts  are  not  only  relieved  of  part — ^it  may  be  the 
greater  part — of  their  burden ;  but  besides,  a  general  resolutive  effect 
may  be  obtained,  as  if  the  flow  were  an  artificial  one  from  a  vein  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm.  In  such  cases,  a  practitioner,  suddenly  called,  must 
take  care  not  to  suppose  that  to  be  of  itself  a  disease,  requiring  imme- 
diate arrest,  which  is  actually  a  means  of  cure  directed  against  advancing 
infiammatory  action — an  occurrence  requiring  to  be  watched,  perhaps 
favoured,  but  only  to  be  arrested  when  threatening  to  prove  excessive. 

When,  however,  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  an  internal  space, 
it  cannot  be  too  soon  arrested ;  and  we  would  rather  prevent  it  alto- 
gether, if  possible ;  seeing  that  its  presence,  bulk,  and  pressure,  may 
excite  action  of  a  still  higher  crade,  or  seriously  interfere  with  the  func- 
tion of  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  for  instance, 
extravasation  may  hurry  on  action  to  ultimate  disorganization  of  the 
eyeball ;  in  the  pericardium,  the  heart's  action  may  be  fatally  overborne ; 
in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  coma  by  compression  is  established. 

Extravasation  is  seldom  but  injurious,  and  therefore  at  all  times  to  be 
avoided.  Occurring  in  an  internal  .organ,  it  occasions  serious  conse- 
quences, by  arrest  or  impairment  of  function  not  only  in  that  part  itself, 
but  also,  perhaps,  in  others  adjoining,  by  pressure  made  on  them.  Oc- 
curring externally,  it  is  unfavourable,  as  indicating  a  high  grade  of  ac- 
tion ;  one  which  is  breaking  up  texture,  and  paving  the  way  for  suppu- 
ration. 

Traumatic  Hemorrhage 

May  proceed  from  wound  of  an  artery,  or  of  a  vein,  or  of  both.  We 
shall  first  consider  Arterial  bleeding. 

Arterial  Hemorrhage. — When  an  artery  is  cut  across,  bleeding  is 
instant  and  rapid ;  the  blood  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  and  ejected  not  in 
a  continuous  stream,  but  per  9rtltum.     The  arteriul  orifice  remaining 
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widely  open,  throagh  elasticity  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  tlie  energy  of 
the  heart's  impulse  being  anbroken,  much  blood  is  lost  in  a  very  brief 
space  of  time,  from  a  vessel  of  any  considerable  size  ;  and,  cteterit 
parent,  the  nearer  the  wound  to  the  centre  of  circulation,  the  more 
rapid  the  hemorrhage.  In  recent  wounds,  such  bleeding  is  their  moM 
prominent  and  alarming  circumstaDce ;  the  first  to  claim  attention  of 
the  surgeon,  with  a  view  to  its  arrest.  The  means  suitable  for  this  end 
are  termed  Memottatics  ;  and  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  work  of  Nature ; 
and  the  work  of  the  sorgeon. 

Natural  Semoatatica. 
These^  too,  are  divisible  into  two  classes :    Temporary  and  Perma- 
nent.    I.   The  Temporary.     1.  The  artery,  so  soon  as  severed,  retraett, 
in  virtue   of  its  elastic  nature,  within 
Pif .  92.  its  sheath ;  leaving  the  extreme  portion 

of  that  sheath,  which  does  not  retract — 
being  without  the  same  elasticity — va- 
cant, and  of  rough  surface.  In  that 
vacant  space,  coagulation  occurs.  Parti- 
cles of  fibrin  become  entangled  and  ad- 
herent to  the  rough  points  of  its  inner 
surface ;  and  these  constitute,  as  it 
were,  nuclei  on  which  others  aggregate, 
to  form  a  clot  more  or  less  extensive. 

2.  Also,  by  virtne  of  inherent  elas- 
ticity of  tissue,  the  cut  artery,  while  it 
retracts  within  its  sheath,  eontractt  upon 
itself  at  the  cut  point ;  diminishing  its 
calibre  there ;  a  vital  action ;  producing 
a  mechanical  and  obvious  obstacle  to 
profuse  flow  from  the  orifice — inasmuch 
as  that  orifice,  at  the  moment  of  incision 
wide,  is  in  a  few  seconds  diminished  to 
perhaps  a  half  of  its  first  dimensions, 
irrounding  areolar  tissue,  the  more  favoura- 
I  the  vessel  situated  for  contraction  and 
retraction  ;  and  vice  veria, 

3,  More  direct  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the 
way,  however ;  by  coagulation  of  a  part  of  the 
passing  blood.    A  coagulum  forms  in  the  vacant 
=  "  space  of  the  arterial  sheath,  as  already  ex- 

plained ;  coming  ultimately  to  occupy  that  space  altogether ;  often  of 
a  conical  shape ;  its  base  resting  on  the  cut  arterial  coats,  its  apex 
projecting   in  a   pouting  manner   from  the  orifice   of  the  sheath  (<;, 

Fig.  92.  Plan  Df  nnlural  hemaatatice,  in  a  cut  arter;.  At  a,  the  cut  end  of  the 
aneriftl  tube;  conical,  bj  contraction.  At  6,  the  arterial  ebeath.yacated  by  the  retracted 
artery,  and  occupied  by  coagulated  blood.  At  e,  the  coagnlum  projecting  froM  the  ori- 
fice of  the  aheath. — Jonn. 

Fig.  03.  Retraction  of  a  cut  artery  Bhown ;  .i,  the  orifice  of  a  dead  artery ;  i,  the 
orifice  of  a  liring  xessel  immediately  after  section. — Sir  C.  Be'.l. 
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Fig.  92) — as  may  be  seen  in  the  face  of 
every  recent  wound.  If  the  wound  be  open 
and  free,  there  will  be  no  other  external  clot ; 
but,  if  otherwise  circumstanced,  a  certain 
amount  of  sanguineous  infiltration  takes 
place  into  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue ; 
the  blood,  bo  infiltrated,  solidifies ;  and  a 
co&gulum  results,  more  or  less  extenBive — 
by  the  pressure  of  which  the  arterial  orifice 
is  further  diminished,  and  the  first  formed 
clot  supported  in  its  hemostatic  office.  The 
flow  having  been  thus  temporarily  obstructed, 
a  third  coagalum  forms ;  as  after  deligation 
of  an  artery ;  slim  and  twisted ;  its  broad 
base  resting  on  that  of  the  first  clot,  at  the 
cut  arterial  orifice ;  its  slender  apex  on  a 
level  with  the  nearest  collateral  branch. 

4.  These  important  changes  are  aided  by  the  natural  consequences 
of  hemorrhage ;  mainly  two.  1.  As  the  blood  flows,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  proTU  to  coagulate;'  a  state  obviously  most  favourable  to  for- 
mation of  the  obstructing  clots.  2.  The  patient  is  affected  by  a  grow- 
ingfaintneu,  and  tendency  to  syncope.  The  heart's  action  abating, 
and  the  general  circulation  becoming  more  and  more  feeble,  contraction 
of  the  arterial  orifice  is  favoured,  as  also  the  construction  of  coagnla. 

In  the  distal  orifice  of  the  cat  artery,  similar  changes  occur  as  in 
the  cardiac ;  and  more  readily.  The  contraction  and  retraction  are 
greater ;  and,  the  blood's  impulse  being  less,  coagulation  takes  place 
with  both  greater  speed  and  greater  firmness. 

By  such  means,  in  wounds  of  the  smaller  vessels,  N^atnre  is  herself 
equal  to  the  task  of  arresting  the  flow  for  a  time.  And  if  the  coagula 
be  not  disturbed  by  reaction,  permanent  occlusion  of  the  cut  orifice  ia 
effected,  in  the  following  way :  II.  The  Permaneni.  From  the  cut 
arterial  coats  fibrinous  exudation  takes  place  copiously;  and  becomes  in- 
corporated with  the  adjacent  portions  of  coagnlum,  whose  colouring 
matter  disappears  by  absorption.  The  plasma,  with  perhaps  a  portion 
of  the  decolorized  fibrin  of  the  clot— though  that  is  a  question — becomes 
organized ;  the  coats  cohere  by  new  and  living  texture ;  and  the  open- 
ing is  permanently  sealed.  At  the  same  time,  the  surrounding  tissues 
are  condensed  by  infiltrated  and  organised  plasma ;  whereby  the  perma- 
nent and  fibrinous  arterial  closure  ia,  as  it  were,  supported  and  main- 
tained. The  coagula  are  now  useless ;  their  time  and  vocation  have 
passed,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  general  law,  they  dwindle  down  and 
finally  disappear  by  absorption.  At  a  more  distant  date,  the  like  hap- 
pens to  the  fibrinous  exudation  around  ;  the  parts  again  become  loose, 
and  resume  their  nohnal  texture.  The  arterial  orifice,  and  its  perma- 
I  lUUet.     LkDoet,  1IT7,  p.  831. 

Hg.  04.  PliD  of  natnrftl  bciDMtatiu,  Id  k  out  uitrj.  At  a,  the  ezUnial  eo*gQ- 
Ian ;  iDcorportUd  «<Ib  the  eoagutom  of  th«  ihaath,  opposite  A.  Tbare  ftlto  the  Internal 
coagainm  teet)  reittng  on  the  eiteniBl ;  and  extending  upwards  m  far  ■*  the  fint  eel- 
lateral  braneh,  at  e. — Jmtn. 
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nentlj  obstrncting  fibrinous  mass,  also  undergo  a  similar  duuiffe.  The 
arterial  canal  has  already  contracted^  up  to  the  nearest  collateral  branch; 
forming  a  narrow  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  at  the  collateral  branch,  the 
apex  at  the  arterial  extremity.  This  cone  narrows  more  and  more ; 
ultimately  the  coats  cohere,  and  the  canal  at  that  part  may  become 
wholly  obliterated.  Absorption  continuing,  the  consolidated  part  shrinks 
to  a  mere  thread. 

In  the  process  of  natural  hemostatics — wonderfully  adapted  to  the  end 
in  view — ^there  may  be  observed  a  striking  similarity  to  that  whereby  a 
broken  bone  is  united.  First,  the  effusion  of  blood,  which  coagulates ; 
then  exudation  of  plasma,  and  absorption  of  the  coagulum ;  organization 
of  the  plasma,  which  is  at  first  bulky  and  redundant ;  lastly,  absorption 
of  the  adventitious  structure,  and  restoration,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
the  normal  state. 

In  the  case  of  a  lacerated  artery^  natural  hemostatics  are  more  readily 
effected.  The  orifice  is  more  contracted ;  becoming,  as  it  were,  puck- 
ered; and  reducing  the  flow  to  a  more  tiny  stream.  Also  there  is 
greater  retraction  ;  giving  greater  space  in  the  vacant  sheath,  and  con- 
sequently facilitating,  as  well  as  extending,  coagulation  there.  The 
sheath  is  drawn  at  its  extremity  to  a  point ;  affording  a  more  decided 
obstacle  to  passage  of  the  blooa  than  in  the  cut  artery,  and  giving  the 
vacant  space  a  more  decidedly  conical  form — favourable  to  coagulation. 
Further,  the  arterial  coats  do  jiot  retract  together,  as  after  simple  divi- 
sion ;  but,  giving  way  at  different  times,  have  different  decrees  of  re- 
traction.    The  internal  and  middle  coats  give  way  first,  ana  together ; 

they  retract  most,  and  remain  coherent. 

P^e-  ^^-  The  external  coat  affords  most  resist- 

^  anoe,  is  most  extended,  and  having  at 

.^__-_  fj  length  given  way,  does  not  retract  to 

the  same  extent  as  the  internal  and 
middle  coats.  So  that  the  arterial 
orifice,  as  represented  by  the  inner  and 
middle  coats,  is,  in  the  case  of  lacera- 
ration,  doubly  protected ;  first  by  a 
conical  space  formed  by  the  equidly 
contracted  but  less  retracted  extemid 
coat ;  and  secondly,  by  the  ordinary  vacant  space  of  the  common  sheath. 
In  both  of  these  situations,  coagulation  takes  place ;  and  so  a  double  bar- 
rier is  constructed  against  continuance  of  the  arterial  fiow.  In  other 
respects,  the  process  of  occlusion  is  the  same. 

When  an  artery  is  only  partially  divided^  hemostatics  are  aecom* 
plished  with  greater  difficulty.  Neither  contraction  nor  retraction  can 
occur.  The  wound  tends  to  remain  open ;  and,  if  circulation  be  active — 
by  reason  of  the  size  of  the  artery,  or  its  propinquity  to  the  heart — 
there  is  much  risk  of  a  fatal  amount  of  loss,  if  Nature's  efforts  be  alone 
trusted  to.     And  yet  it  is  wonderful,  under  what  circumstances  a  suc- 

Fig.  95.  1.  Plan  of  retracted  artery,  after  section  ;  a,  the  conical,  contracted,  and 
retracted  arterial  tube;  6,  the  arterial  sheath  left  vacant.  2.  Plan  of  retracted  artery, 
after  laceration ;  a,  the  retracted  middle  and  internal  ooat«  of  the  artery ;  6,  the  exter- 
nal coat ;  c,  the  twisted  sheath. 
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cenfnl  iuae  Bometimes  doss  occur.  Oues  are  well  ftutbentioated,  in 
which  tbfl  aort&,  and  even  the  heart  itself  hare  been  punctured ;  and  yet 
the  patienta  hare  BornTcd.  Syncope  having  occorred,  a  coagulnm  formed 
ID  the  woon  d ;  on  occurrence  of  reaction  the  clot  was  not  disturbed ;  bnt, 
remaining  in  the  gap,  it  became  the  means  of  effocting  not  only  tempo- 
ra^,  bnt  permanent  occlnsioQ. 

In  the  ordinary  ^^ 

circnmBtances  of 
arterial  puncture, 
the  hemostatics  are 
as  follow : — Blood 
is  infiltrated  into 
the  textures  exte- 
rior to  the  sheath, 
and  also  between 
the  sheath  and  the 
artery;  in  both 
ntoatioua  coagiila- 
tioD  takes  place,  and  the  pressure  of  the  clots  obviously  tends  to  mode- 
rate the  flow  throngh  the  arterial  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  arterial 
wound.     By  the  infiltration,  also,  relative  position  is  altered.     At  the 


moment  of  infliction,  the  apertures  in  the  sheath  and  in  the  artery  cor- 
respond ;  but,  Bubseqaently,  the  track  of  the  wound  becomes  oblique^ 
ana  the  sheath,  where  entire,  comes  to  overlap  the  arterial  wound,  pre- 
venting further  escape  of  blood.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  many  cases 
coagulnm  forms  in  the  arterial  gap  itself.  And  if  the  sanguineous  flow 
have  been  much  moderated  by  pressure  from  the  exterior  coagula,  as 
well  as  by  the  faintness  which  loss  of  blood  has  induced,  the  obstructing 
olot  may  not  be  loosened  or  dislodged ;  bnt  may  remain,  until  removed 
by  absorption,  after  consolidatioa  of  the  breach  by  organized  plasma. 
The  deposit  and  organisation  of  this  plasma,  in  and  around  the  gap, 

Fig.  96.  A  piuotar»d  artery.  Tha  woond  of  tb«  InUgumaDta  nnifarm  and  eonti- 
BtMiit  iriUi  that  io  the  TMiel ;  a  atau  f**oai«ble  to  hemoirtiftge,  eiiating  at  tha  time  of 

Pig.  07.  Tha  une  TeucI,  some  tlma  an«r  the  iBJatj,  in  altered  eiraamitaniM.  The 
timek  of  mmad  obliqae,  oocDpiad  bj  blood ;  and  ooa^ida  alto  infiltrated  Into  th«  aor- 
rooMlhif  arMlu-  tbaae.  The  art«rlal  ahaath  ilit  open,  ahowing  blood/  «it»Tuatioa 
•1m  there,  between  the  arterial  eoau  and  their  ahaath ;  a  condition  altogether  tufk- 
Tonrableto  oontinnaaoe  of  hemorrhage. 
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constitute  the  permanent  hemostatics;  as  in  the  case  of  complete 
diyision.  They  may  be  such  as  merely  to  close  the  aperture,  leaving 
the  normal  canal  pervious ;  or  the  exudation  may  be  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  occlude  the  whole  tube,  and  lead  to  obliteration  at  that  point. 
The  latter  is  the  more  frequent  occurrence ;  and  is  indeed  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  rendering  the  occurrence  of  either  secondary  hemorrhage,  or 
aneurismal  formation,  less  probable. 

The  result  depends  not  a  little  on  the  form  of  wound.  If  a  mere 
puncture,  in  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  exist — there  is  no  ffaping ;  hemor- 
rhage is  comparatively  slight,  and  the  process  of  occlusion  is  easily 
effected ;  the  tube  remaining  pervious.  If  the  wound  be  oblique,  gaping 
is  considerable,  bleeding  copious,  occlusion  more  difficult,  and  oblite- 
ration of  the  canal  probable.  The  more  nearly  the  incision  approaches 
a  transverse  direction,  the  greater  the  gaping,  the  hemorrhage,  the 
difficulty  of  occlusion,  and  the  probability  of  obliteration.    When  it  b 

not  only  transverse,  but  involves 
more  than  half  of  the  vesseVs  girth, 
the  gaping  is  great ;  the  bleeding 
is  with  much  mfficulty  controlled ; 
and  ulceration  almost  always  oc- 
curs, to  sever  the  undivided  portion 
of  the  coats.  Consequently,  per- 
manent hemostatics  are  then  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way,  and  very 
much  under  the  same  circumstances, 
^  ^  ^       as  if  the  artery,  had  been  at  first 

completely  divided. 

Surgical  Hemostaiics. 

A  most  important  qualification  in  the  surgeon,  called  to  a  case  of 
hemorrhage  by  wound,  is  absence  of  fear  or  alarm.  And  this  valuable 
coolness  can  only  be  obtained  by  self-confidence ;  founded  on  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  means  whereby  the  flow  may  be  arrested,  and  on 
a  conviction  tnat  he  is  perfectly  competent  to  apply  these  effectually. 
His  first  duty  is  to  expose  the  wound.  Probably  it  has  been  covered 
up  with  bandages,  or  napkins,  or  cloths,  by  some  alarmed  and  unskilful 
hand,  in  the  vain  hope  of  so  stanching  the  bleeding.  These  must  all 
be  removed.  His  next  duty  is  to  expose  the  bleeding  point.  The 
wound  will  be  found  filled  with  coagulum,  through  which  the  blood  wells 
out  more  or  less  copiously.  This  clot  must  be  all  dislodged,  with  the 
fingers  or  forceps.  Then  the  cut  orifice  is  seen  sending  forth  its  jet : 
and  then,  and  tnen  only,  can  that  orifice  be  dealt  with  in  an  effectual 
manner.  A  small  vessel,  with  a  tiny  stream,  may  be  safely  left  to 
natural  hemostatics ;  but  when  the  calibre  is  at  all  considerable,  and  the 
jet  active,  there  is  no  safety  but  in  employment  of  the  surgical  means 
of  arrest.     These  are  various.     None  are  equal  to  the  ligature,  skilfully 

Fig.  98.  Plan  of  wounded  arteries  ;  a,  a  mere  longitudinal  slit,  extending  to  an  oval 
space  ;  6,  the  same  wound,  in  an  oblique  direction,  gaping  more ;  c,  a  less  wound  trana- 
yerse,  with  the  proportional  gaping  great ;  </,  a  transverse  wound  of  the  same  site  at 
a  and  6,  causing  a  very  wide  hiatus. — Litton. 
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emplojedy  as  a  general  means ;  bat  some  may  often  prove  auxiliary  to 
this ;  while  others  may  conveniently  sapersede  it  in  certain  circumstances. 
We  shall  consider  them  in  detail. 

1.  Pressure. — This  may  be  used,  when  ligature  is  either  unnecessary 
or  inapplicable.  For  example,  when  the  bleeding  comes,  not  from  one 
or  two  arteries  of  considerable  size,  but  from  a  great  number  of  small 
arterial  twigs,  or  when  it  resembles  rather  a  capillary  oozing,  ligature 
need  not  be  applied  to  each  bleeding  point ;  pressure  suffices.  Or  when 
hemorrhage  proceeds  from  arterial  orifices,  imbedded  in  dense  unyield- 
ing texture — as  in  the  almost  cartilaginous  mass  of  soft  parts  which 
invest  a  necrosed  bone,  or  in  the  substance  of  bone  itself— deligation,  if 
attempted,  would  probably  fail ;  and  here,  again,  pressure  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  must  be  early,  accurate,  and  steadily  maintained.  Early, 
in  order  to  anticipate  infiltration  of  the  areolar  tissue ;  by  which  aneu- 
rismal  formation  might  be  favoured ;  or,  at  least,  by  which  an  obstacle, 
of  ereater  or  less  bulk,  would  be  interposed  between  the  arterial  wound 
and  the  compressing  agent.  Accurate,  because  a  comparatively  slight 
amount  of  pressure,  applied  directly  to  the  bleeding  point,  suffices  to 
arrest  the  flow ;  while  a  great  amount  of  pressure,  inaccurately  applied, 
may  prove  ineffectual.  And  it  is  a  great  object  to  employ  no  higher 
degree  of  pressure  than  what  is  barely  sufficient ;  lest  untoward  conse- 
quences ensue.  The  limb  might  be  so  tightly  girded  as  to  threaten 
ffangrene ;  at  all  events,  severe  pressure,  long  maintained,  is  certain  to 
mduce  suppuration  and  ulceration  of  the  wound,  whence  secomdary 
hemorrhage  is  not  unlikely  to  follow. 

Due  pressure  is  applied  in  the  following  manner : — The  wound,  and 
the  bleeding  point  in  the  wound,  having  been  exposed,  as  already  directed, 
the  finger  or  thumb  is  placed  accurately  on  the  latter,  so  as  temporarily 
to  arrest  the  escape  of  blood ;  while  an  assistant  carefully  bandages  the 
whole  limb  from  below  upwards,  so  as  to  afford  a  uniform  degree  of 
support  to  the  whole,  and  prevent  untoward  consequences  from  the  con- 
centrated pressure  which  is  about  to  be  iy)plied  to  the  wound.  (Fig. 
48,  p.  261.)  The  finger  or  thumb  having  been  cautiously  removed,  a 
small,  firm,  dossil  of  Tint — not  larger  than  the  finger's  end — supplies 
its  place;  laid  in  immediate  contact  with  the  arterial  orifice.  Over 
this,  another  and  another— each  increased  in  size — are  rapidly  applied, 
till  the  wound  has  become 

filled  with  a  graduated  com-  ^       F»g-  2^' 

press ;  of  a  conical  form ;  its 
apex  in  contact  with  the  arte- 
rial wound,  the  base  project- 
ing a  little  beyond  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  integu- 
ment ;  the  whole  fitting  and 
filling  the  wound  in   every 

Fig.  99.  Plan  of  a  gradaated  compress,  a,  the  artery  wounded ;  6,  6,  the  graduated 
eompress  arranged,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  art orial 
orMee,  while  its  mass  occupies  the  general  wound,  and  projects  somewhat  nbo?e  the  in- 
tegumental  level 
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part.  This  accurately-fitted  compressing  agent  is  then  retained  in  its 
place,  by  continuation  of  the  bandage  upwards ;  and  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure is  regulated,  by  the  tightness  with  which  the  roller  is  drawn.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  wound  is  compressed  somewhat ;  but  the  main  pres- 
sure is  concentrated  directly  on  the  bleeding  point. 

If  the  dressing  remain  dry  and  unstained  by  blood  from  beneath,  it  is 
a  sign  that  the  application  is  effectual ;  and  it  is  left  undisturbed.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  blood  soon  appear,  and  trickle  through,  the  whole 
must  instantly  be  undone,  and  re-applied  more  carefully.  JBlood,  haring 
oozed  through  the  dressing,  must  have  previously  collected  in  the  wound; 
coagulation  has  taken  place  there ;  and  the  interposition  of  a  clot,  be- 
tween the  compress  and  bleeding  point,  renders  pressure  inaccurate,  and 
consequently  ineffectual. 

The  dressing,  when  satisfactory  in  its  immediate  result,  is  retained 
for  three  or  four  days ;  unmoved  and  unabated.  Then  the  apparatus 
is  undone,  and  re-applied  more  lightly  than  before ;  and,  having  been 
retained  for  several  days  more,  it  may  afterwards  be  wholly  discontinued. 
In  re-application,  it  is  well  not  to  interfere  with  the  deep  part  of  the 
compress ;  if  dry,  accurately  applied,  and  adherent.  And,  after  pres- 
sure has  been  wholly  removed,  the  deep  part  of  the  compress  should 
not  be  taken  out  by  forceps  or  fingers ;  but  should  be  permitted  to  come 
away,  loosened  by  the  discharge.  The  less  the  advancing  occlusion  by 
fibrinous  exudation  is  disturbed,  the  better.  The  pressure  may  be 
likened  to  Nature's  temporary  hemostatics ;  restraining  the  flow,  tem- 
porarily, by  the  intervention  of  mechanical  obstacles;  till  time  and 
opportunity  are  afforded,  sufficient  for  permanent  occlusion  by  organized 
plasma. 

In  the  case  of  slight  wound  of  a  large  vessel,  pressure  may  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  effect  occlusion  of  the  arterial  wound  only;  leaving  the 
arterial  tuhe  pervious  as  before.  But,  as  formerly  stated,  this  is  not 
only  an  unnecessary  but  a  dangerous  refinement  in  surgery ;  not  un- 
likely to  favour  aneurismal  formation.  It  is  easier,  safer,  and  altogether 
more  advisable,  to  apply  such  an  amount  of  pressure  as  shall  obliterate  the 
arterial  canal  at  that  point ;  not  only  temporarily  but  for  ever. 

Pressure  may  be  applied  indirectly  and  temporarily ;  with  the  view 
of  restraining  hemorrhage,  until  the  necessary  means  have  been  adopted 
for  securing  the  bleeding  points.  Thus,  in  copious  hemorrhage  from  a 
wound  of  the  leg,  i|  is  advisable  to  compress  the  femoral  artery,  until 
direct  hemostatics  have  been  completed.  For  this  purpose,  the  fingers 
or  thumb  of  an  assistant  can  be  employed ;  and  these  are  the  best  com- 
pressing agents,  when  steady  and  exact.  Or  a  mechanical  substitute, 
acting  in  a  similar  way,  may  be  used ;  consisting  of  a  strong  steel  spring, 
furnished  with  a  pad  at  either  extremity ;  one  of  which  pads  is  applied 
accurately  over  the  arterial  trunk,  the  other  resting  on  the  opposite 
part  of  the  limb.  Or  Signoroni's  compressor  may  be  employed.  By 
either  of  these  methods,  pressure  is  confined  to  two  points ;  and  the  evil 
consequences  of  uniform  constriction  of  the  whole  limb  are  avoided. 
The  mechanical  contrivance  is  inferior  to  the  living  fingers  in  one  par- 
ticular ;  it  is  more  apt  to  slip,  and  thus  to  endanger  considerable  loss 
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of  blood  ere  re-adjustment  can  be  effected.     But  ^^s-  ^^' 

it  has  one  equally  obvious  advantage.  However 
tedious  the  manipulations  of  the  wound  may 
prove,  requiring  long  continuance  of  temporary 
pressure  above,  it  is  not  liable  to  become  un- 
steady and  wavering  from  cramp  or  fatigue. 

The  most  common  expedient  for  indirectly 
and  temporarily  restraining  hemorrhage,  is  the 
Tourniquet;  a  circular  band,  whereby  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  limb  is  constricted ;  tight- 
ened by  a  screw,  which  at  the  same  time  forces 
down  a  compress  or  pad  upon  the  vessel's  track 
with  a  special  intensity  of  compressing  force. 
The  objections  to  this  instrument  are : — the  pain 
which  tight  constriction  of  the  limb  cannot 
fail  to  produce,  and  the  favouring  of  venous 
hemorrhage  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
so  complete  an  obstruction  of  venous  return.  Its  advantages  are,  that 
when  applied,  it  is  not  likely  to  become  displaced ;  and,  with  it,  we  are 
independent  of  an  assistant.^ 

'  [Mr.  Skej,  of  St  Bartholemew's  Hospital,  London,  has  introdnoed  an  improved  form 
of  tunmiqaot,  which,  while  it  has  the  p*      ^01 

advantages  of  being  perfectly  secure,  ^' 

and  of  arresting  completely  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  main  artery  of  the 
limb  upon  which -it  it  applied,  interferes 
very  little  with  the  return  of  venous 
blood,  and  occasions,  consequently,  much 
less  pain  than  the  ordinary  tourniquet. 
We  subjoin  his  description  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  a  drawing  which  illustrates 
its  mechanism.  **  It  is  composed  of  two 
semicircles,  one  of  which  fits  into  the 
other  by  running  in  a  groove.  Each 
half  is  fixed  by  a  spring-catch  to  the 
other,  and  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced 
at  will  to  any  sixe  requisite  for  the  thigh 
or  upper  arm.     When  required  for  ap- 

SUcatton  to  the  thigh,  the  circle,  which 
\  made  to  open,  in  order  to  admit  of  its 
application  around  the  limb,  is  drawn 
out  to  Its  fullest  site.  In  the  centre  of 
each  aemieirole  is  the  pad  for  pressure 
and  counter-pressure,  the  former  being 
provided  with  the  ordinary  screw.  The 
pads  are  made  small,  in  order  to  include 
as  little  surface  in  the  pressure  as  is 
compatible  with  the  safe  application  of 
the  instrument.  When  employed  for  a 
lesser  limb,  the  arm  for  example,  or  the 
thigh  of  a  child,  the  cirole  is  lessened  to 
the  required  site,  by  raising  the  lateral  springs,  and  pressing  the  outer  half  or  semi- 
circle downwards  upon  the  inner  one,  bv  which  the  large  circle  is  converted  into  one  of 
fmaller  siie,  the  alteration  being  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  two  hinges  in  each 
half  of  the  instrument.**  (Operative  Surgery,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  812.)  Mr.  Skey  has  found 
this  instrument  admirably  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  by  compression,  as 
well  as  to  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  a  tourniquet  is  used. — Ed.] 

Fig  100.  Signoroni*s  compressor,  a,  The  point  of  counter-pressure ;  b,  the  pad  which 
acts  directly  on  the  vessel. 
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A  very  convenient  form  of  tlie  lastrament  is  that  invented  hj  Dr. 
Malan ;  the  screw  flat,  and 
Pig- 104.  double,  admitting   of  tfae 

principal  pressore  being 
more  rapidlj  and  powers 
fully  applied ;  and  when 
adjusted,  less  in  the  way 
of  the  operator,  and  con- 
sequently less  apt  to  be 
displaced  by  the  acddra- 
tal  application  of  lateral 
force. 

2.  When  hemorrhage 
has  occurred  into  an  in- 
teroal  cavity  or  canal,  whose  parietea  are  not  very  extensile,  the  blood 
itself  may  be  made,  in  part,  the  compressing  agent.  In  profuse  bleed- 
ing  from  the  atenis,  for  example,  we  obstruct  the  vagina  ;  in  epistaxis, 
we  plug  the  nares.  The  blood  cannot  escape ;  and,  aa  it  accumulates, 
it  exerts  pressure  on  its  source.  This  mode  of  applying  hemoMatie 
pressure  is  ordinarily  termed  Plugging  ;  obviously  most  efficient  when 
the  compressing  substance  is  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  bleeding 
orifice,  without  any  interposition  of  blood. 

A  very  decided  form  of  plugging  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  neoes- 
sary.     In  amputation,  or  operations  on  bones,  for  example,  profuse  and 

Ptg.  102.  The  ordinarj  toaroiquet  «ho«n  in  appUcatioD  to  the  brachiki  ftiterj.  A 
bandage  enacting  the  part  ar  eompreia  oier  the  vesael- 

Ffg.  lOS.  The  tonmiqaet,  unapplied ;  but  with  ila  two  platforroa  as  much  aeparUML 
»«  if  in  actaal  me. 

Fig.  101,  .Malan'i  flat  tourniquet,  applied  to  the  popliteaL 
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troublesome  bleeding  may  take  place  from  a  large  vessel  imbedded  in 
an  osseoils  canal,  and  may  refuse  to  be  arrested  by  ordinary  means. 
Pressure  has  been  tried ;  ligature  is  inapplicable.     The  actual  cautery 

Fig  105. 


is  also  inexpedient ;  for  contraction  of  bone  will  not  follow  its  use,  so  as 
to  make  the  eschar  impervious.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  tempo- 
rary direct  pressure  do  not  suffice,  it  is  expedient  to  fit  a  piece  of  wood 
or  cork  into  the  aperture  ;  securing  it  there  by  the  requisite  degree  of 
force.  A  portion  of  ligature  is  attached  to  the  plug,  and  left  pendent 
from  the  wound ;  and  by  this  it  is  removed,  so  soon  as  the  period  of  its 
usefulness  has  passed,  and  when  it  has  become  spontaneously  loosened 
by  the  suppuration  which  its  presence  necessarily  excites. 

8.  Poiition  is  important ;  so  regulated  as  io  retard  and  oppose  arterial 
supply  of  the  wounded  part.  The  sanguineous  flow  being  thus  mode- 
rated, natural  hemostatics  are  plainly  favoured.  In  wound  of  the  hand 
or  foot,  for  example,  the  injured  part  should  be  placed  in  as  elevated  a 
position  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  be  so  retained  till  hemorrhage 
has  ceased. 

4.  ObM.-*Cold  is  useful,  not  by  superseding  Nature's  temporary  he- 
mostatics, as  does  pressure,  but  by  assisting  them.  It  is  applicable  to 
the  slighter  cases ;  to  oozing,  rather  than  to  ejection  of  blood.  Open- 
ing up  of  the  wound,  and  exposure  to  atmospheric  air,  may  often  suffice. 
Or,  this  failing,  a  greater  degree  of  cold  is  applied  by  means  of  lint, 
moistened  in  water ;  taking  care  that  the  cold  is  continuously  main- 
tained, either  by  the  system  of  constant  irrigation,  or  by  very  frequent 
wetting  of  the  lint.  At  the  same  time,  the  part  is  left  freely  exposed, 
uncovered  except  by  the  wetted  lint.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  in  two 
ways  useful ;  first,  by  tending  to  arrest  hemorrhage ;  second,  by  tend- 
ing to  avert  inflammation,  ana  so  to  favour  adhesion.  The  former  indi- 
cation is  fulfilled,  by  the  cold  repelling  general  circulation  from  that 
part  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  at  the  same  time  constringing 

Fig.  106.  Example  of  arresting  hemorrhage  by  plagging.  A  plug,  a,  about  to  be 
loflgMi  fimly  in  the  posterior  naret,  hy  means  of  the  ligature,  b.  Thin  hating  been 
tlone,  and  a  plug  afterwards  placed  in  the  front  nares^  the  bleeding  from  thut  nostril  is 
fairlj  commanded. — LitiOn, 
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the  vessels ;  also,  by  increasing  contraction  of  the  out  arterial  orifioeSy 
and  favouring  the  formation  of  coagula. 

5.  Styptics. — These  also  are  auxiliary  to  the  natural  hemostatica. 
Cold  water  may  be  ranked  among  the  number ;  the  simplest,  and  the  most 
generally  applicable.  There  are  others,  however,  which  have  a  more 
powerfully  constringent  effect  on  the  arterial  tissue ;  as  gallic  acid,  tur- 
pentine, creasote,  matico,  solutions  of  iron,  alum,  zinc,  mercury,  &c. 
Of  these,  a  strong  infusion  of  matico  deservedly  stands  high  in  favour; 
very  astringent,  and  but  little  liable  to  hurt  by  excitement. 

Whatever  be  their  action,  styptics  may  be  generally  rated  as  applica- 
ble  only  to  the  slighter  forms  of  hemorrhage ;  more  especially  to  cuta- 
neous or  mucous  oozing ;  and  even  then,  not  advisable  until  the  more 
ordinary  and  suitable  means — cold,  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence, 
and  attention  to  position — have  been  tried,  ineffectually.  For,  styptics 
being  usually  more  or  less  of  a  stimulant  nature,  are  in  their  ultimate 
effects  unfavourable  to  the  healing  process ;  inducing  inflammation  and 
suppuration ;  and  so  preventing  adhesion. 

Some  substances,  as  agaric,  cobwebs,  felt  of  a  hat,  &c.,  adhere  to  the 
surface ;  at  the  same  time  entangling  the  blood  and  favouring  the  for- 
mation of  coagulum  ;  and  thus  they  mechanically  tend  to  arrest  bleeding. 

Certain  of  the  styptics,  when  taken  internally,  assist  in  restraining 
hemorrhage.  Gallic  acid,  matico,  and  turpentine,  are  especial  examples 
of  this  class. 

6.  Uscharotics, — These  may  be  actual  or  potential.  Of  the  latter 
class,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  generally  employed.  It  has  an  astringent 
effect  on  the  arterial  tissue,  like  the  more  simple  styptics ;  and  besides, 
induces  immediate  coagulation  of  the  sanguineous  and  other  fluids  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  on  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  This 
coagulum,  further,  is  adherent  to  the  texture  beneath ;  and  thus  the 
remedy  combines  the  two  modes  of  action  which  the  class  of  styptics 
was  said  to  possess ;  constringing  the  vascular  orifices,  and  at  the  same 
time  covering  them  with  an  adherent  mechanical  obstruction.  This  is 
an  admirable  application  in  the  minor  cases  of  obstinate  bleeding ;  espe- 
cially in  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces.  Often  it  may  be  trusted  to 
alone  in  such  cases.  In  others,  of  a  more  serious  nature,  it  forms  an 
excellent  auxiliary  to  pressure.  There  are  some  cases  of  bleeding,  partly 
arterial,  partly  by  oozing,  in  which  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  have 
the  compress  placed — dry  and  firm — in  immediate  contact  with  the 
bleeding  points ;  and,  as  stated  previously,  an  inaccurate  compress  is 
likely  to  prove  ineffectual.  In  such  a  case,  nitrate  of  silver  is  first  ap- 
plied to  the  part ;  not  so  as  to  have  a  truly  escharotic  effect — killing  a 
portion  of  texture,  which  must  afterwards  be  detached ;  but  simply  so 
as  to  produce  the  hemostatic  result  formerly  described.  The  bleeding 
is  stanched  for  a  time ;  it  may  be  but  for  a  moment.  But  even  that 
short  space  of  time  is  of  much  value ;  enabling  us  to  apply  the  dossil 
directly  and  accurately  to  the  part ;  without  interposition  of  blood  either 
fluid  or  coagulated.  The  coagulum,  made  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  but 
a  thin  film ;  in  no  way  opposed  to  accuracy  of  pressure. 

The  actual  cautert/,  is  a  more  severe  remedv,  to  be  reserved  for  more 
urgent  cases ;  those  examples  of  serious  bleeding,  for  whose  arrest  other 
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means  are  deemed  inapplicable,  or  in  which  other  means  have  been 
already  tried,  and  have  failed.  As  it  sears  the  surface,  the  vascular 
orifices  become  shrunk,  shrivelled,  and  charred ;  and  this  effect  itself  is 
powerfully  hemostatic ;  the  shrivelling  being  such  as  to  obstruct  the 
canal.  But  besides,  all  the  textures  of  the  burnt  part  are  converted  into 
a  dead  eschar,  in  thickness  and  extent  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of 
the  application.  To  constitute  this  eschar,  the  previously  living  and 
open  texture  is  not  only  killed,  but  also  condensed  and  contracted ;  and 
this  change  is  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  mass  impervious  to 
blood.  This  mass  adheres  to  the  living  textures,  around  and  beneath, 
until  detached  by  the  ordinary  process  of  ulceration.  So  long  as  adhe- 
rent, it  mechanically  restrains  the  flow  of  blood ;  and  when  loosened,  it 
is  probable  that  the  ordinary  concomitant  and  antecedent  fibrinous  exu* 
dation  has  sealed  the  vascular  orifices,  and  permanently  arrested  hemor- 
rhage. The  formation  and  adhesion  of  the  eschar  may  be  likened  to 
Nature's  temporary  hemostatics;  the  fibrinous  exudation  which  pre- 
cedes, accompanies,  and  follows  detachment,  to  the  permanent.  If  such 
fibrinous  exudation  be  wanting  or  imperfect,  the  styptic  effect  of  the 
cautery  will  be  but  temporary.  Sometimes  such  is  the  case ;  and  there- 
fore, at  all  times,  the  period  of  the  eschar's  separation  should  be  one  of 
anxiety  and  care.  At  this  time,  if  not  before,  it  is  well  to  take  addi- 
tional means  for  security ;  by  the  application  of  moderate  pressure. 

7.  Ligature. — This  is  of  all  hemostatic  means  the  most  sure  and 
satisfactory ;  and  is  not  to  be  superseded  or  omitted,  for  light  reasons, 
in  any  case  of  considerable  hemorrhage  from  arterial  wound.  The 
effects  of  a  firm  round  ligature,  duly  applied,  will  be  spoken  of  in  con- 
nexion with  deligation  of  arteries  for  the  cure  of  aneurism ;  at  present 
we  consider  only  the  mode  of  use.  The  arterial  orifice  is  first  laid  hold 
of,  and  pulled  outwards  from  the  surrounding  textures ;  in  order  that 
the  ligature's  noose  may  embrace  it,  and  it  alone.  For  this  purpose,  a 
sharp  hook,  termed  a  tenaculum,  may  be  employed ;  but  forceps  are 

Fig.  106. 


more  convenient,  and  usually  preferred.     They  may  be  such  as  are  used 
ordinarily  in  dissection ;  not  too  sharp  at  their  points,  and  with  their 


Fig.  107. 


Fig.  IOC.  Tenaculum  ;  a  sharp  hook,  whereby  the  arterial  orifice  is  picked  out. 
Fig.  107.  The  spring  artery-forceps ;  ordinarily  employed  in  preference  to  all  other 
aieans,  for  taking  ap  the  arterial  onfice. 
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prehensile  anrfaces  accurately  adjusted  to  each  other.  Or  the  spring 
artery-forceps,  with  hooked  points,  may  be  osed ;  and  in  most  cases  they 
are  preferable.  First,  because  maintaining  a  secare  hold  of  the  vessel ; 
even  irhen  left  to  themselves  independently  of  the  hand  of  the  surgeon ; 
and  so,  in  the  case  of  scarcity  of  assistance,  admitting  of  the  bleeding 
orifices  being  more  rapidly  secured.  Secondly,  because  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impoBBible,  for  the  asBistant  who  seciires  the  noose,  to  include 
the  extremity  of  the  instrument  along  with  that  of  the  vessel — s  casualty 
not  unlikely  to  occur  with  the  ordinary  forceps,  among  inexperienced 
fingers,  or  even  with  much  expertness  in  a  aeep  and  narrow  wound. 
Especial  care  is  taken  that  notMng  but  arterial  tissue  is  included  in  the 
noose ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  surrounding  textnres  are  pushed  back  by 
the  finger  nail,  if  need  be. 

Fig.  108. 


By  the  interposition  of  other  tissues  than  the  arterial,  at  least  three 
dangers  are  encountered,  1.  The  inner  coat  is  not  divided ;  does  not 
resile  from  the  bight  of  the  ligature,  and  so  become  favourably  situated 
for  adhesion ;  but  remains  in  its  embrace,  and  m«et  slongh,  inflame,  and 
ulcerate.  2.  Nerve  or  vein,  being  usually  in  close  apposition  to  the 
artery,  is  likely  to  be  included ;  and  deligation  of  either  is  sure  to  induce 
resnlts  both  painful  and  dangerous.  3,  There  is  a  larger  extent  of 
slough  rendered  unavoidable.  For  its  separation,  a  proportionally  great 
amount  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  must  ensue ;  and  thus  the  danger 
of  secondary  hemorrhage  is  increased, 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessel,  by  laxity  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
be  much  protruded  in  an  isolated  state,  the  noose  should  be  applied 
near  the  base  of  such  projection  ;  otherwise,  the  vital  power  necessary 
for  subsequent  occlusion  might  prove  deficient.  In  obedience  to  this 
sound  maxim,  it  may  happen  that,  after  application  of  the  ligature,  a 
considerable  portion  of  bare  artery  is  left  dangling  in  the  wound.  It 
is  well  to  abbreviate  this,  by  knife  or  scissors,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Fig.  lOS.  The  forcepB  Bbown  kt  work ;  >rter  amputation  biloir  th«  koM.  The 
iirlery  rairlf  iiiolnted,  and  made  to  projeoL  Seldom  it  protTudes  lo  far;  bat  irhea  it 
docs,  the  tigatuTc  it  applied  olosa  to  tbe  base,  and  scissora  or  kaife  ampntalea  the 
reduuiiaot  part. 
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The  first  noose  is  drawn  tightly ;  not  with  force  sufficient  to  endanger 
a  tearing  through  of  all  the  tunics ;  but  so 
aa  to  insure  the  giving  way  of  the  internal  F>g-  ^^^ 

and  middle  coats — a  circumstance  so  essen- 
tial to  adhesion,  and  consequent  permanent 
occlusion.  The  second  noose  is  also  firmly 
applied;  and  so  as  to  constitute  the  reef- 
knot;  one  which  will  neither  slip,  nor  be 
pushed  off  by  the  arterial  impulse. 

In  this  manner,  each  vessel  is  tied;  rapidly, 
so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  blood;  yet 
not  hastily,  so  as  to  endanger  carelessness 
and  inefficiency  of  deligation.  Every  vessel  which  is  plainly  arterial, 
and  plainly  bleeding,  should  be  secured.  In  an  extensive  wound,  there 
are  muscular  branches  which  seem  small  and  unimportant,  after  we 
have  just  completed  the  treatment  of  the  larger  trunks ;  the  patient  is 
probably  by  this  time  faint ;  and  the  bleeding  from  these  points  may  be 
little  more  than  mere  oozing.  Still,  experience  inculcates  the  expedi- 
ency of  deligation  being  extended  to  these.  Otherwise,  so  soon  as  re- 
action has  been  fairly  established,  natural  hemostatics  are  overborne, 
and  copious  hemorrhage  ensues.  What  were  before  mere  oozings,  are 
now  distinct  and  active  streams,  each  demanding  ligature ;  and  render- 
ing a  painful  undoing  of  the  wound,  for  this  purpose,  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. To  avoid  this,  such  vessels  should  always  be  tied  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  larger  trunks.  Better  apply 
one  or  two  ligatures,  even  unnecessarily,  than  encounter  the  risk  of 
secondary  bleeding — perhaps  seriously  injurious ;  and  of  secondary  deli- 
gation— always  troublesome  and  painful.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  reaction  with  which  we 
have  to  do;  but  one  whereby  the  wonted  contents  of  the  obstructed 
main  vessels  are  thrown  upon  small  collateral  branches,  which,  in  con- 
seauence,  are  unusually  excited  to  hemorrhage. 

When  an  artery  has  been  cut  obliquely,  as  is  likely  to  happen  in  am- 
putation by  flaps,  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  orifice  is  well 
pulled  out  from  the  surrounding  textures,  previously  to  deligation; 
otherwise,  the  noose  may  be  thrown  upon  the  oblique  arterial  wound, 
instead  of  behind  it ;  and  the  artery,  thus  left  partially  open,  cannot 
fail  to  bleed. 

If  an  artery  be  not  cut  across  but  merely  punctured,  two  ligatures 
are  essential;  one  above,  the  other  below  the  punctured  part.  One 
ligature,  on  the  cardiac  aspect,  may  arrest  bleeding  for  a  time ;  but,  so 
soon  as  collateral  circulation  has  become  fully  established,  the  distal 
orifice  will  bleed  almost  as  profuselv  as  did  the  other.  There  is  no 
safety  but  in  two  ligatures.  And  tae  same  rule  holds  good  in  regard 
to  an  artery,  when  cut  across,  whose  distal  orifice  remains  imbedded  in 
living  texture.  For  example,  in  amputation  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral 
artery  requires  but  one  ligature;  but  if  a  mere  wound  be  made  in  the 
thigh,  implicating  that  vessel,  both  distal  and  cardiac  orifices  must  be 

Fig.  109.  The  surgeon^s  knot  roughly  shown ;  not  yet  tightened. 
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secured ;  free  dilatation  of  the  wound,  if  necessary  for  this  end,  being 
unhesitatingly  performed. 

Sometimes  an  arterial  orifice  is  surrounded  by  textures  so  densei  m 
to  render  the  ordinary  use  of  ligature  impracticable.  In  such  a  case,  if 
pressure  fail,  or  seem  unsuitable,  we  may  be  compelled  to  apply  the 
ligature  somewhat  clumsily ;  in  order  to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  unne- 
cessary loss  of  blood.  A  curved  suture-needle  is  passed  through  the 
bleeding  point ;  so  as  to  transfix  it,  and  yet  include  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  surrounding  parts ;  and,  around  the  needle's  convexity,  the  liga- 
ture is  secured.  The  needle  is  then  either  withdrawn,  or  permitted  to 
remain  for  a  time ;  according  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  indicate. 
Unless  the  knot  be  drawn  very  tightly,  it  will  scarce  fail  to  slip,  on 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  instrument. 

When  the  bleeding  points  have  been  all  secured,  the  ligatures  then 
come  to  be  arranged,  with  a  view  to  dressing  the  wound.  If  this  be 
left  open,  to  suppurate  and  heal  by  granulation,  both  ends  of  each  liga- 
ture are  cut  away  close  to  the  knot ;  the  knot  loosens  in  doe  time,  and 
passes  away  with  the  discharge.  If,  however,  we  intend  to  bring  the 
wound  together,  and  treat  it  for  adhesion,  one  half  only  of  the  ligature 
should  be  cut  away,  the  other  being  left  pendent  from  the  wound ;  in 
order  that  separation  and  discharge  of  the  noose,  with  its  enclosed 
slough,  may  be  watched  and  made  certain. 

By  some,  both  ends  are  cut  away ;  in  the  belief  that  ad- 
Fig.  110.  hesion  is  thus  favoured  throughout  the  line  of  wound — as 
doubtless  it  is ;  and  in  the  hope  that  the  noose  will  become 
encysted,  and  give  no  further  annoyance — as  certainly  will 
I  not  happen.  Adhesion  under  such  circumstances  is  a  mis- 
fortune. For  the  noose  and  its  contained  slough  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  foreign  matter;  as  such,  their  presence 
•will  be  resented  by  the  surrounding  living  textures ;  and,  as 
such,  they  will  be  extruded  by  suppuration.  Sooner  or 
later — often  after  cure  has  apparently  been  completed — 
deep  abscess  forms;  painfully  and  slowly  having  approached 
the  surface,  pus  is  discharged — and  with  it,  its  cause,  the 
noose.  Not  until  this  latter  has  been  put  forth,  will  the 
pain  and  discharge  cease.  Or,  before  this,  the  arterial  coats 
may  have  been  too  far  encroached  on  by  the  pent-up  collec- 
tion ;  they  have  become  ulcerated,  perhaps  at  a  part  where 
the  canal  is  yet  free ;  and  secondary  bleeding  ensues. 

8.  Torsion, — This  is  an  imitation  of  the  means  whereby 
the  lower  animals,  in  parturition,  by  gnawing  and  twistinff 
the  umbilical  cord,  instinctively  arrest  its  hemorrhage ;  and 
an  adaptation  of  the  general  fact,  that  torn  arteries,  more 
readily  and  efiectually  than  the  cut,  undergo  natural  hemo- 
statics. The  arterial  orifice  is  pulled  outwards,  by  forceps, 
to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  or  so.  The  base  of  this  isolated 
part  is  then  seized  transversely  by  other  forceps,  which  hold 

Fig.  110.  Torsion  forceps ;  a,  the  points  accurately  and  sharply  serrated,  so  as  to  biU 
deeply  into  the  arterial  coats ;  by  the  slide  which,  when  shut,  secures  the  ressel  in  the 
embrace  of  the  instrument. 
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it  securely;  and  by  whose  grasp  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are  pro- 
bably divided.  While  this  instrument  is  steadily  held,  the  extremity  of 
the  vessel  is,  by  means  of  the  evellent  forceps,  twisted  several  times 
upon  itself.     It  is  then  left  pendent  in  the  wound. 

This  method  is  only  applicable  to  arteries  of  the  second  class.  The 
smaller  vessels  cannot  be  so  treated  easily ;  the  larger  cannot  be  so 
treated  with  safety.  In  every  wound,  therefore,  wherein  the  three 
classes  of  vessels  are  implicated,  some  ligatures  must  at  all  events  be 
applied ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  disadvantage  can  accrue,  from 
deligation  being  extended  to  all.  Application  of  a  ligature  can  be 
effected  in  fully  as  short  a  time  as  torsion;  and  when  applied,  the 
ligature  is  undoubtedly  a  more  certain  hemostatic.  The  twisted  por- 
tion of  the  vessel  must  slough  and  separate;  the  noose  of  a  ligature  is 
not  more  truly,  or  to  a  greater  extent,  a  foreign  body.  Torsion, 
therefore,  is  never  superior  to  ligature;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
under  any  circumstances,  it  may  be  considered  equivalent.  Its  use 
is  expedient  only  in  the  case  of  a  second-class  artery,  when,  from 
scarcity  of  assistants,  want  of  apparatus,  or  other  accidental  circum- 
stances, deligation  is  inconvenient.  In  this  country,  it  is  seldom  em- 
ployed ;  unless,  indeed,  this  be  called  Torsion — namely,  when,  seeing  a 
small  arterial  orifice  which  scarcely  demands  ligature,  we  seize  it  with 
the  ordinary  forceps,  give  it  two  or  three  turns,  and  then  expect  to  find 
it  silent. 

9.  Nau9eant$  and  General  Treatment. — One  of  Nature's  hemostatics 
we  found  to  consist  in  faintness,  supervening  on  loss  of  blood.  This 
may  be  imitated  by  art ;  ere  yet  so  much  blood  has  flowed  as  to  esta- 
blish the  natural  result.  The  means  are  valuable  in  cases  of  internal 
hemorrhage,  as  from  mucous  surfaces ;  to  which  pressure,  ligature,  and 
the  other  more  direct  hemostatics,  are  inapplicable. 

The  patient  is  made  sick  and  faint ;  so  that  blood  may  circulate  more 
slowly  and  gently  in  the  wounded  part ;  favouring  coagulation.  Actual 
syncope  is  not  wished ;  for  reaction  is  likely  to  follow,  and  by  it  bleed- 
ing may  be  reinduced.  Neither  is  actual  emesis  sought ;  for  that  in- 
cludes violent  muscular  exertion ;  and  is  also  likely  to  be  followed  by 
reaction ;  both  circumstances  favourable  to  bleeding.  Derivative  bleed- 
ing from  the  arm  has  been  practised  for  this  purpose ;  but  nearly  the 
same  end  may  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  such  simple  nauseants 
as  ipecacuanha  or  antimony,  while  yet  the  important  fluid  is  spared 
within  the  veins.  Rest — ^including  repose  of  both  body  and  mind — low 
diet,  cool  drinks,  ices,  and  the  general  regimen  suitable  for  moderation 
of  the  circulation,  will  not  be  neglected. 

In  urgent  hemorrhage,  opium  is  of  great  importance ;  given  in  mode- 
rate doses,  frequently  repeated ;  on  an  average,  half  a  gram  or  a  quarter 
of  a  grain,  every  half  hour — but  the  interval  necessarily  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  effect  produced.  Its  main  action  seems  to  be  by  imparting 
to  the  system  a  power  of  bearing  up  under  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  may  assist  in  obtaining  hemostatic  results.  Some  suppose 
that  the  preservative  action  is  by  inducing  congestion  in  the  brain — 
"  That  amount  of  congestion  by  which  opium  occasions  apoplexy,  when 
given  to  persons  in  health,  seems  only  sufficient  to  sustain  the  natural 
and  necessary  tension  of  the  cerebral  vessels  in  those  who  are  dying  of 
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hemorrhage."^  Accordingly^  large  doses  may  be  given  to  prodace  such 
congestion.  But  such  large  doses,  if  they  produce  fall  narcotism,  most 
obviously  prove  injurious. 

Syncope. — This,  when  temporary,  is  Nature's  last  resource  in  cases 
of  urgency.  By  its  occurrence,  arresting  all  flow  for  the  time,  lives  are 
often  saved  ;  opportunity  being  so  afforded  for  use  of  the  required  sur- 
gical means. 

Unless  bleeding  has  been  satisfactorily  stopped,  by  treatment  of  the 
wound,  the  condition  of  faintness  is  not  to  be  disturbed.  When,  how- 
ever,  all  has  been  duly  overtaken,  and  syncope  still  continues,  we  natu- 
rally become  anxious  that  the  patient  should  emerge  from  that  state. 
The  means  are  simple.  The  cause  of  syncope  is  twofold ;  deficient 
supply  of  arterial  blood  in  the  nervous  centres,  suspending  their  func- 
tions ;  inadequate  stimulus  to  the  heart,  retarding  its  play.  Both  are 
to  be  counteracted.  The  patient  is  placed  recumbent,  and  all  means 
taken  to  leave  respiration  unimpeded — as  by  slackening  or  removing 
tight  articles  of  dress  from  the  chest.  The  head  is  placed  rather  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  so  as  to  favour  the  flow  of  blood  thereto.  It 
is  a  very  mistaken  kindness  to  prop  the  head  with  pillows,  and  other- 
wise endeavour  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  comfort.  The  heart  still 
acting  feebly,  and  much  blood  having  been  lost,  it  is  well  to  compress 
the  abdominal  aorta  and  axillary  arteries,  so  as  to  husband  what  of  the 
vital  fluid  remains,  and  keep  it  circulating  where  it  is  most  required ;  in 
the  chest  and  head.  By  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  applying  stimuli 
to  the  nostrils,  rubbing  and  compressing  the  chest,  respiration  is  favoured ; 
and  by  the  full  establishment  of  this,  the  heart  will  be  forced,  as  it  were, 
into  renewed  play.  In  desperate  cases,  galvanism  may  be  employed  to 
restore  function  in  both  heart  and  lungs. 

Tran8fu9ion. — This  is  the  last  resort  in  cases  of  perilous  hemorrhage. 
Warrantable,  nay  demanded,  when  circumstances  are  favourable  tor 
its  practice ;  and  when  there  is  good  prospect  of  the  patient's  ultimate 
survival,  were  the  immediate  risk  by  loss  of  blood  removed. 

There  is  no  time  to  recruit  the  circulating  system,  by  chylous  elabo- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  blood  required,  to  atone  for  the 
existing  deficiency,  must  be  immediately  supplied ;  and  can  be  obtained 
only  from  some  fellow-being  who  is  generous  enough  to  afford  it.  For 
obvious  reasons,  a  robust  healthy  person  is  preferred. 

A  syringe,  with  suitable  tubes  and  nozzles,  is  made  on  purpose  for 

the  operation.   This  apparatus,  seen 
*^  to  be  scrupulously  clean  and  well 

adjusted,  is  brought  into  the  same 
temperature  with  the  body.  A 
vein  in  the  arm  of  the  patient  is 
laid  bare,  and  an  incision  made  of 
sufficient  size  to  admit  the  tubule 
through  which  injection  is  to  be 
made.     Blood  is  then  drawn  in  the 

'  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  41,  p.  107. 


Fig.  111.     Nozzle  for  in:>ertion  into  therein  in  transfusion,     rt,  The  shield  which, 
compressing  the  integument,  prevents  outward  escape  of  the  blood. 
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or^arj  way  from  the  emittent  patient ;  and  as  it  flows  into  a  basin,  it 
is  steadily  injected  into  the  recipient ;  care  being  taken  that  no  air  or 
coagulum  is  permitted  to  enter.  And  to  avoid  the  former  accident,  the 
tnbule  is  not  inserted  into  the  vein,  till  the  syringe  has  expelled  its  air, 
and  blood  is  flowing  freely.  Or,  the  syringe  being  provided  with  two 
tubes  and  nozzles — an  afferent  and  efferent,  a  direct  communication  is 
made  between  the  emitting  and  receiving  veins.  The  effects  are  watched ; 
and  the  amount  of  injection  is  regulated  accordingly.  On  an  average, 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  will  suffice  to  restore  life  and  circulation. 
Rapid  or  excessive  injection  would  be  liable  to  overburden  the  heart,  and 
produce  serious  consequences  thereby. 

Accidents  by  phlebitis,  in  either  patient,  are  not  unlikely  to  occur ; 
and  must  be  duly  cared  for.  On  this  account,  the  operation  is  not 
expedient  except  in  really  desperate  circumstances. 

Secondary  Hemorrhage  after  Arterial  Wound, 

In  all  cases  of  serious  wound,  whereby  important  arteries  have  been 
implicated,  there  is  risk  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  And  this  may 
occur  at  various  tiroes,  and  from  different  causes.  It  may  happen 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  first  dressing ;  so  soon  as  the  patient  has 
become  hot  and  comfortable  in  bed,  and  reaction  has  been  fully  esta* 
blished.  A  ligature,  clumsily  applied,  may  have  been  pushed  off. 
More  probably,  some  of  the  oozing  vessels,  formerly  described,  have  been 
overlooked,  and  unwisely  spared  from  deligation.  The  wound  must  be 
undone,  the  bleeding  surface  fully  exposed,  and  each  vessel  now  carefuUy 
secured. 

Or,  sloughing  may  attack  the  wound,  and  unoccluded  vessels  thus  be 
opened  into.  K  the  slough  be  but  partial,  and  the  opened  artery  not 
large,  pressure  will  probably  suffice.  If  not,  then  the  vessel  may  be 
exposed,  by  direct  incision,  at  the  bleeding  point;  and  a  ligature 
placed  above  and  below  the  aperture.  Should  the  attempt  to  secure 
the  distal  portion  of  the  vessel  fail,  the  cardiac  ligature,  with  exact  and 
moderate  pressure  on  the  wound,  m^  be  alone  trusted  to ;  and  in  all 
probability  it  will  prove  successful.  K  the  sloughing  be  general,  or  the 
vessel  large,  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  must  be  secured,  by  incision 
on  the  cardiac  aspect. 

Or,  an  artery  which  has  been  secured  by  pressure  and  natural  hemo- 
statics, at  the  time  of  injury,  bleeds  within  a  few  days ;  and  there  is 
neither  ulceration  nor  sloughing  in  the  wound.  This  is  found  filled 
with  coagulum ;  and  is  lined  with  a  fibrinous  exudation.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  wound  is  dilated  by  direct  incision ;  and,  the  bleeding 
Soint  having  been  exposed,  the  vessel  is  secured  by  ligature ;  this  being 
ouble— above  and  below  the  bleeding  point — ^in  all  cases  where  the 
artery  may  bleed  again  from  the  distal  side.  Sometimes  detection  of 
the  vessel  is  facilitated,  in  a  deep  wound,  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
orifice  being  surrounded  by  a  ffreenish-yellow  discoloration. 

Or,  a  vessel,  which  at  the  time  of  injury  was  tied,  bleeds  in  conse- 
quence of  ulceration  of  an  asthenic  kind,  at  the  time  of  the  ligature's 
separation ;  as  after  deligation  on  account  of  aneurism.     In  this  case, 

some  considerable  time  usually  has  elapsed ;  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  days. 

28 
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The  parts  implicated  have  become  infiltrated,  and  are  ohanged  both  in 
stracture  and  in  relative  position.  Besides,  tbey  are  tbe  seat  of  asthenic 
ulceration ;  and,  for  the  time,  all  these  textures  are  incapable  of  healthy 
vascnlar  action.  In  such  circumstances,  detection  and  isolation  of  the 
bleeding  orifice  will  be  difScuIt;  and  when  found,  the  prospect  of 
obliterative  changes  by  deligation  is  not  promising.  The  likelihood  is 
that  the  thread  will  come  away  too  soon,  leaving  an  open  vessel,  and 
again  determining  hemorrhage.  Instead  of  a  direct  incision,  therefore, 
it  is  better  to  tie  the  main  artery,  at  a  sound  part,  on  the  cardiac  side ; 
maintaining  exact,  continuous,  and  moderate  pressure  on  the  original 
wound.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  means  suitable  for  the  restraint 
of  secondary  hemorrhage  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

Of  late,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  secondary  hemorrhage  after  arterial  wound.  But  the  sound 
practical  conclusion  seems  to  be  this.  It  is  always  desirable  to  tie  the 
vessel  above  and  below  the  bleeding  point,  by  direct  incision ;  and  that 
should  always  be  done  when  practicable,  and  when  there  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  the  ligatures  ^^  holding."  But  when,  either  from  long  time 
having  elapsed,  or  asthenic  action  having  supervened,  direct  deligation 
has  been  rendered  impracticable,  inexpedient,  or  both,  then  cardiac 
deligation  should  be  resorted  to,  as  in  the  case  of  aneurism;  with 
pressure  on  the  original  wound,  or  not,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to 
indicate. 

Venous  Hemorrhage. 

Venous  blood,  as  contrasted  with  arterial,  flows  in  a  dull  and  dark 
stream ;  but,  by  continuance  of  escape,  is  not  less  capable  of  perilling  life 
by  syncope.  Pressure  is  the  general  and  preferable  means  for  its  arrest ; 
along  with  removal  of  all  obstruction  to  venous  return.  In  amputation, 
for  example,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  after  the  arterial  jets  have  all 
been  secured,  dark  streams  continue  to  issue  somewhat  profusely  from  the 
venous  orifices.  Our  first  care  is,  to  see  that  all  pressure  from  above  has 
been  removed ;  whether  by  tourniquet,  or  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant. 
Such  removal  often  suffices,  of  itself,  to  stanch  the  flow.  If  not,  let 
pressure  be  employed ;  either  directly  on  the  venous  orifices,  or  by  ap- 
proximation and  compression  of  the  lips  of  the  wound.  AStet  a  few 
minutes,  let  the  pressure  be  gently  removed ;  and  then,  usually,  bleed- 
ing will  be  found  to  have  finally  ceased.  If  not,  let  a  compress  of  lint 
be  applied  to  the  bleeding  point  or  points;  graduated,  secured,  and 
maintained,  as  if  for  an  artery  similarly  circumstanced ;  only  with  less 
intensity  of  pressure ;  a  comparatively  slight  amount  of  this,  if  direct 
and  accurate,  being  sufficient  to  restrain  the  flow.  By  this  means  the 
venous  coats  are  held  in  undisturbed  contact ;  fibrinous  exudation  takes 
place  from  them,  and  from  the  surrounding  parts ;  the  plasma  becomes 
organized ;  and  by  it  the  venous  canal  is  efiectually  and  permanently 
occluded. 

By  every  means  in  our  power,  we  ought  to  avoid  deligation  of  a  vein. 
The  tissue  is  not  suited  for,  and  is  apt  to  resent,  use  of  the  ligature. 
The  internal  coat  is  not  divided,  as  in  the  artery ;  but  is  simply  puckered 
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together  in  folds,  and  so  included  in  the  noose.  That  included  portion 
must  die ;  and,  being  dead,  it  must  be  detached.  By  no  other  process 
than  by  inflammation,  causing  ulceration,  can  its  detachment  be  effected. 
Consequently  it  is  imperative  that  the  internal  coat  shall  become  truly 
inflamed ;  suppurative  phlebitis  of  a  portion  of  it  must  ensue ;  it  wiU 
afterwards  be  seen  how  prone  phlebitis,  especially  in  its  higher  grade, 
is  to  spread ;  and,  therefore,  it  need  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  the 
very  worst  form  of  that  formidable  disease — ^the  suppurative  and  spread- 
ing— supervening  on  the  application  of  ligature  to  a  vein.  Limited 
suppurative  phlebitis  is  inevitable ;  and  it  is  very  apt  to  become  spread- 
ing and  diffuse. 

It  may,  and  does,  happen  occasionally,  that  no  accident  ensues ;  that 
the  ligature  ulcerates  its  way  out ;  that  fibrinous  exudation  extends 
around ;  that  the  vein  is  permanently  occluded ;  and  that  the  inflamma- 
tory process  does  not  seek  either  a  high  grade  or  an  undue  extent.  Tet 
undoubtedly  the  risk  of  an  opposite  result  not  only  exists,  but  is  great; 
and  shoula  not  be  unnecessarily  incurred.  The  only  circumstances 
which  demand  deligation  of  a  vein,  are  those  in  which  loss  of  life  by  loss 
of  blood  is  otherwise  impending.  Such  circumstances  occur  but  seldom. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  venous  bleeding,  as  already  stated, 
pressure  is  sufficient ;  along  with  removal  of  obstruction  to  venous  return, 
on  the  cardiac  aspect  of  the  bleeding  point. 

Puncture  of  a  vein,  if  the  vessel  be  not  very  large,  or  placed  near  the 
centre  of  circulation,  closes  readily  by  natural  hemostatics  alone.  The 
flow  and  force  of  blood  in  the  wound  are  comparatively  slight ;  coagulum 
forms  readily,  and  is  not  apt  to  be  dislodged.     If  the  puncture  be  lon- 

fitudinal,  the  lips  remain  in  apposition ;  and  simply  cohere  by  adhesion, 
f  it  be  oblique  or  transverse,  there  is  more  or  less  gaping  of  the  wound ; 
which,  however,  soon  becomes  occupied  by  coagulum ;  and  this  is  strength- 
ened, and  supported  in  its  place,  by  clots  formed  in  the  external  areolar 
tissue.  Fibrinous  exudation  takes  place  from  the  margins  of  the  wound, 
and  becomes  incorporated  with  the  clot;  the  exudation  becomes  or- 

anized ;  and,  as  it  does  so,  the  coagulum  disappears  by  absorption, 
timately  a  now  membranous  expansion  is  constructed—<K)ntinuous 
with,  and  furnished  by  the  original  coats — whereby  the  chasm  is  perma- 
nently and  efficiently  closed.  The  obstructing  clot  was,  as  it  were,  the 
scaffolding  or  mould  whereon  the  new  structure  was  formed ;  and,  when 
the  latter  became  complete,  the  former  was  undone  and  removed.  The 
external  coagulum  is  also  absorbed ;  the  new  membrane  becomes  incor- 
porated with  the  ordinary  areolar  tissue ;  and  the  part  in  all  respects 
resumes  its  normal  condition.  The  venous  canal  may  be  obstructed,  by 
excess  of  coagulum  and  fibrinous  exudation,  at  the  wounded  point ;  but 
usually  it  remains  pervious  and  unchanged;  a  striking  difference  from 
the  ordinary  result  of  the  corresponding  process  in  arterial  tissue. 

Puncture  of  an  artery  may,  and  sometimes  does,  simply  heal  in  the 
same  way  as  a  vein ;  that  is,  by  an  obstructing  coagulum,  on  and  in  which 
a  reproduction  of  the  coats  is  effected ;  while  the  canal  remains  free. 
But  the  comparative  impetuosity  of  the  blood's  flow,  is  a  fatal  obstacle 
to  the  general  occurrence  of  such  a  mode  of  cure. 
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The  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood. 

Sudden  Death  from  PTofu%e  Hemorrhage. — ^Examples  of  this  accident 
are  interesting  to  the  surgical  pathologist,  merely  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  The  practitioner  seldom  if  ever  sees  such  cases,  before  the 
fatal  event  has  rendered  his  visit  useless.  A  man,  in  committing  suicide, 
cuts  deeply  into  the  neck ;  wounding  the  large  vessels ;  and  almost  im- 
mediately falls  down  a  corpse.  The  murderous  instrument  may  be  found 
firmly  grasped  in  the  clenched  hand ;  a  convulsive  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  whole  body  having  preceded  death.  Or  the  man  may  have  died 
without  a  struggle ;  and  the  weapon  is  found  lying  beside  him,  having 
fallen  from  his  hand  when  the  wound  had  been  made. 

The  rapidity  with  which  death  arrives  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  blood  lost  in  a  given  time,  and  on  the  previous  state  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  patient.  The  influence  of  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance is  undoubtedly  extremely  insignificant,  in  the  class  of  cases 
now  alluded  to.  But  it  will  come  to  occupy  a  more  important  place, 
when  we  consider  the  effects  of  a  continued  loss  or  draining  of  blood 
from  the  system.  The  former  circumstances,  viz.  the  amount  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  hemorrhage,  has  an  obvious  bearing ;  for  if  the  bleeding  be 
not  excessive,  the  surgeon  may  by  timely  measures  rescue  his  patient 
from  death.  And  it  is  in  cases  where  a  short  time  (say  a  few  minutes) 
elapses  before  the  fatal  event,  that  we  have  occasionally  an  opportunity 
of  studying  its  circumstances. 

The  history  of  such  cases  is  extremely  short.  In  surgical  practice, 
they  are  most  frequently  exemplified  in  wounds,  in  secondary  hemor- 
rhage, and  in  the  bursting  of  external  aneurisms ;  in  the  practice  of  the 
physician,  in  the  bursting  of  internal  aneurisms,  and  in  mucous  hemor- 
rhages ;  and  in  the  practice  of  the  obstetrician,  they  are  occasionally  but 
rarely  seen,  in  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage  connected  with  advanced 
pregnancy  or  labour.  The  surface  of  the  body  becomes  deadly  pale  and 
cold ;  the  voice  is  altogether  gone,  or  almost  inaudible ;  syncope  occurs ; 
and,  probably  in  convulsions,  the  patient  dies.  If  death  does  not  take 
place  immediately,  the  first  faint  may  pass  ofi*;  the  eye  becomes  glazed, 
and  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the  mouth  grows  dry  and  cold,  thirst  is  urgent, 
the  patient  sighs  oppressively,  and  may  be  able  to  toss  his  head  to  relieve 
the  extreme  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  oppresses  him.  Generally  he 
retains  his  mental  faculties  to  the  end ;  a  last  attack  of  syncope  super- 
vening, and  carrying  him  ofi*  either  quiet  or  convulsed. 

Effects  of  a  Continued  Loss  of  Blood. — A  man  may  fall  down  sud- 
denly in  a  faint,  from  accidental  loss  of  blood,  without  sustaining  from 
that  loss  any  serious  injury  whatever.  Either  the  syncope  itself,  or 
timely  outward  assistance,  arrests  the  hemorrhage ;  he  recovers  from 
the  faint ;  and  nothing  of  any  importance  results.  But  if  within  a  short 
time  this  hemorrhage  is  again  and  again  renewed,  it  is  no  longer  inno- 
cuous. Recovery  from  the  state  of  fainting  is  then  not  perfect ;  but 
may  be  accompanied  with  more  or  less  delirium,  or  with  an  excessive 
feeling  of  anxiety,  or  with  jactitation,  violent  rigors,  or  even  convul- 
sions ;  and,  in  the  severest  cases,  with  involuntary  evacuation  of  the 
bladder  and  bowels.     Further,  the  depression  immediately  resulting  from 
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the  hemorrhage  comes  to  be  followed  bj  a  train  of  symptoms,  to  which 
the  name  of  fever,  or  the /ever  ofreaetian,  has  been  applied  (p.  160). 

This  state  of  the  circulating  system  becomes  occasionally  a  formida- 
ble and  difficult  complication.  A  patient  has  received  serious  injury  of 
a  limb,  attended  with  much  hemorrhage.  And  in  deciding  upon  the 
propriety  of  at  once  operating  in  such  a  case,  or  of  delaying  interference, 
wc  must  consider  not  only  the  nervous  and  constitutional  shocks  which 
the  patient  has  received  (p.  95),  but  we  must  consider,  also,  whether  or 
not  the  organs  of  circulation  can  safely  continue  their  functions,  under 
the  additional  but  comparatively  slight  loss  of  blood  caused  necessarily 
by  the  operation.  Many  cases  are  on  record  where  they  have  suddenly 
failed  under  such  circumstances. 

Nothing  can  be  stated,  absolutely^  as  to  the  amount  of  hemorrhage 
which  is  necessary  to  induce  the  fever  of  reaction ;  neither  can  any  par- 
ticular period  for  its  accession  be  specified.  In  these  particulars,  there 
is  every  possible  variation ;  according  to  age  and  constitution.  The 
young  and  the  old,  the  weak  of  all  ages,  and  generally  those  of  a  san- 

f;uineous  temperament,  feel  most  acutely  all  the  different  effects  of  pro- 
use  hemorrhage. 

The  fever  of  reaction  speedily  disappears,  if  hemorrhage  is  quite 
arrested ;  but  if  a  drain  of  blood  still  continue,  the  fever  speedily  re- 
turns, though  with  less  violence ;  and  may  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
till  at  last  it  subsides  into  a  state  of  gradual  sinking  followed  by  death. 

This  fever  of  reaction  is  characterized  by  extreme  weakness,  combined 
with  great  excitement  of  the  circulation  (p.  160).  The  pulse  is  frequent, 
but  soft  and  jerking ;  giving  to  the  finger  the  sensation  of  a  violent 
propulsive  stroke,  from  the  excited  heart,  acting  on  the  contents  of  an 
imperfectly-filled  vessel.  There  is  generally  a  painful  feeling  of  pulsa- 
tion in  all  the  large  arteries,  and  especially  in  the  aorta ;  also  headache 
or  giddiness,  sometimes  low  delirium,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound, 
hurried  breathing,  and  great  feeling  of  anxiety  in  the  chest. 

The  Treatment  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  loss  of  blood  is  ex- 
tremely simple  in  its  plan.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  a  large  airy 
room,  m  a  recumbent  posture,  without  pillows  under  the  head.  Stimu- 
lants should  be  administered  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require. 
And  if  transfusion  is  considered  necessary,  it  should  be  performed 
without  delay  (p.  852). 

If  the  convulsions  and  delirium,  which  are  often  present,  seem  to  be 
connected  with  congestion  in  the  head,  some  simple  derivatives  and 
counter-irritants  may  be  necessary ;  as  dry-cupping  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  if  depression  of  the  pulse  is  not  extreme ;  or  the  application  of 
sinapisms,  or  even  blisters,  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  But,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  use  of  stimulants  is  to  be  continued ;  forming,  as 
it  does,  our  chief  indication.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient  should  be 
freely  supplied  with  mild  nourishment.  And,  as  already  stated,  a 
prudent  use  of  opium  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  (p.  851). 
Such  medicines  as  camphor,  musk,  ether,  &;c.,  may  also  be  useful ;  to 
allay  the  nervous  excitability  of  the  heart. 

Afuemia. — ^When  loss  of  blood  is  not  at  once  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  seriously  to  affect  the  system,  but  has  been  continued  for  a 
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ODg  time,  or  frequently  repeated,  it  giTes  rise  to  a  seiiee  of  eoiMtita* 
tional  symptoms  whicb  are  classed  under  the  term  Afuemia.  These 
symptoms,  although  in  themselves  apparently  of  a  serious  and  alarming 
nature,  are  chiefly  interesting  to  the  surgeon  as  indicating  the  eflbct  of 
continued  sanguineous  discharge.  He  knows  that  by  remoring  the  cause 
of  the  hemorrhage,  he  will  not  only  cure  the  original  complaint,  but 
also  afford  the  only  sure  means  of  relief  from  these  secondary  consti- 
tutional symptoms ;  which  may  have  seemed,  to  the  sufferer,  by  &r  the 
most  important  and  distressing  part  of  the  case. 

At  the  same  time,  the  anaemic  state,  when  it  exists  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  is  itself  a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  forms  a  strong  pre- 
disposing cause  of  various  diseases  ;  more  interesting  to  the  physician, 
perhaps,  than  to  the  surgeon.  And  the  source  of  this  increased  ten- 
dency to  certain  morbid  actions  in  the  system,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
altered  state  of  the  blood.  When  a  single  hemorrhage  occurs,  by  acci- 
dent or  intention,  the  only  subsequent  change  to  be  discovered  in  the 
blood,  is  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  But  if  bleeding 
be  long  continued,  or  often  repeated,  the  blood  is  found  impoverished, 
not  only  in  the  amount  of  its  coloured  globules,  but  also  in  that  of  solid 
matter  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  (p.  158).  It  has  in  fact  become  watery. 
The  red  globules,  the  fibrin,  and  the  albumen,  are  all  in  abnormally 
small  proportions.  It  is  this  state  of  the  blood  which  is  characteristic 
of  anaemia ;  and  which  renders  the  patient  liable  to  passive  dropsy,  in 
any  of  the  shut  serous  cavities,  or  in  the  general  areolar  tissue;  as 
well  as  to  morbid  congestions  in  the  parenchymatous  organs.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  these  last  may,  under  any  accidental  exciting 
influence,  become  the  starting  point  for  chronic  inflammatory  action  of 
a  formidable  kind.  The  exudations,  in  such  circumstances,  have  a 
tendency  to  some  low  form  of  development.  And  hence,  in  the  lungs 
and  kidneys,  their  most  frequent  sites,  we  find  the  morbid  action  prone 
to  tubercular  and  unhealthy  fibrinous  deposit ;  in  the  latter  case  pro- 
ducing a  change  of  structure  characteristic  of  some  forms  of  Bright's 
disease. 

Besides,  the  state  of  anaemia  predisposes  strongly  to  attacks  of  epi- 
leptic convulsions,  syncope,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  asthma,  hysteria, 
colic,  partial  paralysis,  chorea,  and  a  long  list  of  other  functional  dis- 
eases ;  or  diseases  of  innervation. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  anaemia  are  a  pale,  waxy  appearance 
of  the  countenance ;  pallor  of  the  lips  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth;  weakness  of  sight,  or  even  amaurosis;  vertigo,  or  giddiness 
in  the  head ;  a  weak,  and  easily  excitable  pulse ;  dyspnoea  after  the 
least  exertion;  tendency  to  sickness  and  vomiting;  irregularity  of 
the  bowels ;  weakness  of  the  limbs ;  and  a  general  feeling  of  excessive 
lassitude. 

In  surgery,  cure  is  obtained  by  direct  interference;  namely,  by 
putting  an  effectual  stop  to  the  sanguineous  discharge.  If  a  pile,  or 
polypus,  has  been  bleeding,  it  is  tied,  and  taken  away ;  if  the  blood  has 
proceeded  from  an  open  ulcer,  in  any  of  the  mucous  passages,  it  is 
cauterized  and  healed  up.  At  the  same  time,  suitable  medical  treat- 
ment is  employed,  to  hasten  and  establish  convalescence.     The  princi- 
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pal  remedies,  with  this  view,  are  bark  and  iron,  as  tonics ;  and  opium, 
as  a  sedative,  in  small  doses ;  or  hyoscyamus,  camphor,  &;o.  On  a  well- 
managed  generous  diet,  however,  our  chief  reliance  should  be  placed ; 
as,  after  all,  the  best  tonic  and  restorative. 

The  Hemorrhagic  Diathesii, 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  tendency  to  bleeding  of  an  uncontrollable 
kind,  from  slight  breach  of  surface ;  not  arterial,  by  jets ;  nor  venous, 
in  full  stream ;  but  capillary,  by  oozing.  In  the  case  of  an  extensive 
wound,  occurring  in  a  patient  so  affected,  the  larger  arterial  branches 
might  be  secured  as  usual  by  ligature;  the  venous  orifices  might  either 
give  no  trouble,  or  become  closed  by  pressure;  yet  bleeding  would 
continue  from  the  numberless  capillaries ;  threatening  to  end  fatally, 
notwithstanding  all  hemostatic  means.  This  peculiar  state  of  system 
may  be  either  original  or  acquired.  Most  frequently  it  is  the  former ; 
and  seems  to  be  hereditary,  besides ;  descending  chiefly,  not  solely,  in 
the  male  line ;  disclosing  itself  at  an  early  age,  and  abating  as  age  ad- 
▼ances.  The  state  seems  often  to  fluctuate;  a  scratch  at  one  time 
threatening  fatal  loss  of  blood,  at  another  scarcely  attracting  attention. 
And  in  some  patients  distinct  periods  of  remission  and  exacerbation  may 
be  observed.  At  the  latter  periods,  the  patient  is  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  pain  and  swelling,  with  ecchymosis,  of  the  wrists,  ankles, 
and  knee-joints ;  attended  with  fever.  These  symptoms  continue  gene- 
rally about  a  fortnight ;  and  then  disappear,  with  subsidence  of  the 
swelling  and  removal  of  the  ecchymosis. 

The  diathesis  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  both  the  scrofulous 
and  the  scorbutic ;  and,  like  these,  it  has  its  marks  of  indication.  The 
most  prominent  are — an  obvious  delicacy  of  system ;  usually  a  fair  com- 
plexion ;  a  thin  transparency  of  skin ;  irritabilitv  of  the  circulation  at 
all  times ;  occasional  febrile  accessions,  as  formerly  described ;  tendency 
to  ecchymosis  from  the  slightest  cause,  as  also  to  hemorrhagic  oozings 
from  mucous  surfaces ;  every  scratch,  even  in  other  respects  the  most 
trifling,  causing  alarm,  trouble,  and  sometimes  danger,  by  continuing  to 
bleed. 

The  cause  would  seem  to  be  twofold ;  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  also  of  the  capillaries.  The  blood  looks  thin  and  ichorous.  It  is 
deficient  in  the  due  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  in  the  power  of  coagulation ; 
more  especially  it  is  incapable,  even  when  wholly  at  rest,  of  forming  a 
dense  and  firm  coagulum.  And,  in  consequence  of  such  change  in  the 
fluid,  there  ensues  an  undue  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  capillaries. 
So  that  these  vessels,  when  cut,  are  not  only  filled  with  blood  incapable 
of  affording  the  most  important  hemostatic  means— coagulation ;  but 
also  contain  an  amount  of  that  fluid  greater  than  in  the  state  of  health. 
The  blood  itself  is  probably  altered  in  quality ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
ehange  is  not  accurately  known.  Dissolution  of  the  corpuscles  or  fibrin, 
so  much  insisted  on  by  some  writers,  is  not  really  present.  The  corpus- 
cles seem  to  be  deficient  in  numbers ;  and  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  in  ex- 
oess ;  but  these  peculiarities  may  be  the  result,  and  not  the  cause,  of 
the  hemorrhage. 

The  capillaries  and  minute  arterial  twigs  are  also  at  fault.  When 
examined,  the  latter  seem  to  be  devoid  of  the  middle  coat ;  of  a  thin 
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and  feeble  appearance,  and  unusually  capacious.  It  may  be  that  tbe 
middle  coat  is  deficient,  as  some  suppose ;  but  more  probably  it  exists, 
though  in  a  defective  state,  and  certainly  much  impaired  in  contractility 
and  tone.  In  consequence,  the  other  component  parts  of  the  natural 
hemostatics  are  equally  defective  as  the  power  of  coagulation  (p.  336). 
The  cut  vessel  contracts  and  retracts,  scarcely  if  at  all ;  remaining  open 
and  unshrunk,  passively  pouring  out  its  thin  contents.  Further,  the 
vascular  coats  are  friable,  and  easily  torn.  Slight  bruise  produces 
serious  ecchymosis ;  coughing  may  induce  hemoptysis ;  a  sneeze  brings 
on  epistaxis ;  and  extravasations  are  not  unlikely  to  follow  slight  causes 
within  internal  cavities. 

Thus,  constituting  the  hemorrhagie  diathesis,  we  have,  besides  general 
irritability  of  the  circulation,  blood  flowing  through  dilated  and  non- 
contractile  tubes,  sent  thither  in  greater  volume  than  in  ordinary  and 
healthy  circumstances,  thinner  and  more  fluent  than  in  health,  and  little 
if  at  all  able  to  arrest  its  own  course  by  assuming  the  solid  form ;  further, 
the  containing  vessels  are  prone  to  give  way,  on  application  of  the 
slightest  violence.  Not  unfrequently,  a  febrile  condition  at  the  same 
time  exists ;  and  when  it  does  exist,  it  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
diathesis. 

Treatment. — The  history  and  appearance  of  a  patient  having  made 
us  aware  of  the  presence  of  this  morbid  state  of  the  general  and  circu- 
lating systems,  every  precaution  will  be  adopted  to  prevent  solution  of 
continuity  in  any  way — by  wound,  tear,  or  ulcer ;  more  especially  during 
early  years.  And  at  the  same  time,  treatment  will  be  adopted  to  oppose 
the  diathesis  and  accomplish  its  removal.  It  resembles  scrofula;  and 
tonics,  such  as  are  used  in  that  disease,  will  be  of  service ;  patiently  per- 
severed with.  It  also  resembles  scurvy;  citric  acid  is  all-powerful  in  the 
one  morbid  state ;  it  is  likely  not  to  be  without  its  good  effect  in  the 
other.  Occasional,  smart,  purgative  doses  of  sulphate  of  soda  will  prove 
beneficial,  in  two  ways  ;  as  purgative  and  hydragogue,  diminishing  the 
amount  of  serum  in  the  blood ;  as  a  chemical  salt,  seeming  to  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  blood's  power  of  firm  coagulation. 

In  the  crisis — wound  and  hemorrhage  having  occurred — our  attention 
will  be  directed  to  the  fulfilling  of  two  indications ;  amendment  of  the 
state  of  the  blood,  and  amendment  of  the  state  of  the  capillaries, 
with  a  view  to  hemostatic  results.  1.  We  shall  endeavour  to  increase 
the  blood's  power  of  coagulation ;  more  especially  its  power  of  form- 
ing a  dense  coagulum.  If  possible,  we  would  increase  the  proportion 
of  fibrin.  The  induction  of  inflammatory  action  might  effect  this; 
and  the  attempt  may  be  made,  at  a  distance  from  the  bleeding  part. 
The  adventitious  action  might  prove  useful  in  two  ways;  first,  by 
increasing  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  as  all  true  inflammations  do  (p. 
113) ;  secondly,  by  having  a  derivative  effect  on  the  source  of  hemor* 
rhage.  But  again,  the  excitement  of  the  general  circulation,  apt  to 
follow,  will  prove  disadvantageous ;  and,  besides,  the  propriety  of  wil- 
fully inducing  true  inflammation,  in  such  a  system,  may  be  seriously 
questioned.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  matter  which  can  be  determined 
only  by  the  results  of  actual  experiment ;  in  which  we  are  still  deficient. 
Simple  irritants,  and  dry  cupping,  however,  seem  certain  to  afford  bene- 
ficial derivation,  unalloyed  with  the  chance  of  untoward  casualty ;  and 
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therefore  may  be  imhesitatinglj  employed.  There  is  no  time  by  tonics 
and  diet  to  administer  to  the  want  of  fibrin ;  that  is  the  proyince  of  pro- 
phylaxis ;  yet,  in  lingering  cases,  this  indication  will  characterize  our 
system  of  regimen. 

At  first,  we  would  give  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or  drink ;  being 
wishful  to  promote  a  state  of  nausea  and  depression,  as  favourable  to 
the  desired  hemostatic  result.  But  should  our  first  effort  fail,  and  the 
bleeding  continue,  as  is  not  improbable,  we  would  then  administer  nutri- 
tious yet  non-stimulant  food,  in  small  quantities  and  frequently ;  as  soup, 
animal  jelly,  &c.  Avoiding  aqueous  fluids ;  plethora  of  thin  blood  being 
far  from  advantageous.  Avoiding  also  wine,  brandy,  and  all  other 
stimuli,  which  would  excite  the  circulation  adversely  to  hemostatics ;  un- 
less when  driven  to  their  use,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  in  despair. 

But  though  possessed  of  little  power  of  contributing  an  increase  to 
the  amount  of  fibrin,  we  may  endeavour  to  turn  that  which  is  already  in 
the  system  to  good  account.  Acetate  of  lead  and  opium  favour  coagu- 
lation, and  calm  the  circulation ;  they  are  to  be  administered  in  full  and 
sustained  doses.  The  opium,  besides,  is  supposed  to  have  a  tonic  and 
astringent  efiect  on  the  capillaries ;  and  is  specially  useful,  as  already 
stated,  in  sustaining  life  under  depression  from  loss  of  blood  (p.  351). 
Should  these  medicines  be  found  to  disagree,  they  may  be  superseded  by 
the  sulphate  of  alum  and  potass,  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains ;  or 
by  gallic  acid  in  doses  of  twelve  grains  frequently  repeated ;  or  by  ma- 
tico  in  infusion,  as  the  stomach  will  bear. 

Hydragogues,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  serum  in  the  blood,  may 
contribute  to  its  coagulability.  Sulphate  of  soda,  in  purgative  doses, 
will  not  only  act  in  this  way ;  but  besides,  as  already  stated,  it  seems 
chemically  to  favour  the  formation  of  a  dense  and  firm  coagulum.  For 
chemical  reasons,  however,  the  sulphate  of  soda  cannot  be  given  in  con- 
junction with  the  acetate  of  lead.  Nutritive  support,  as  already  recom- 
mended, is  essential ;  to  counteract  the  debilitating  efiect  of  this  and 
such  like  evacuating  remedies. 

Nauseant  remedies  not  only  moderate  the  heart's  action,  but  plainly 
favour  coagulation  of  the  blood  for  hemostatic  ends.  Cautious  and  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic,  so  as  not  to  produce  actual  emesis, 
are  therefore  expedient  at  the  commencement  of  the  case ;  artificially 
to  induce  the  favourable  state  of  depression,  analogous  to  faintness  from 
loss  of  blood,  while  as  yet  much  waste  of  that  important  fluid  has  not 
occurred. 

In  conducting  the  treatment,  one  circumstance  should  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  namely,  that  in  this  disease  the  chance  of  success  diminishes 
with  the  duration  of  the  bleeding;  and  that,  therefore,  the  first  few 
hours  should  be  occupied  by  an  especially  zealous  and  sustained  employ- 
ment of  the  requisite  means.  After  excessive  loss  of  blood,  the  remain- 
der of  that  fluid,  originally  poor  in  fibrin,  becomes  almost  wholly  defi- 
brinized ;  and  consequently  but  little  hope  of  arrest  by  firm  coagulation 
can  then  be  entertained. 

And  another  point  should  not  be  forgotten ;  namely,  the  propriety  of 
not  capriciously  and  rapidly  shifting  from  one  remedy  to  another,  in 
haate  and  confusion ;  but  coolly  persevering  in  one  well-selected  plan, 
until  fair  time  has  been  afforded  for  this  developing  its  full  effect. 
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2.  The  second  indication  is  directed  to  the  state  of  the  vessels.  Of 
internal  remedies,  opinm,  we  have  already  seen,  is  likely  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  in  this  respect.  Topically,  we  have  a  large  cata- 
logue of  styptics  from  which  to  make  selection.  In  mucous  surfaces, 
turpentine,  gallic  acid,  matico,  and  the  fluid  nitrate  of  mercury,  have 
often  proved  highly  advantageous ;  and  may  be  judiciously  employed, 
as  local  adjuvants  to  the  general  means  of  arrest.  But  for  general  ap- 
plication, some  prefer  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  not  as  a  mere  styptic,  and 
trusted  to  alone ;  but  as  preliminary  and  adjuvant  to  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  local  means  of  arrest — pressure.  The  nitrate  is 
used  so  as  for  a  time  to  restrain  the  flow,  and  permit  the  apex  of  a  gra- 
duated compress  to  be  laid  in  a  dry  bed,  in  the  manner  formerly  detailed 
(p.  841).  And  this  compress  is  retained  by  bandaging,  or  otherwise, 
so  as  to  exert  a  moderate  and  constant  pressure  on  the  source  of  the 
hemorrhage.  A  great  amount  of  pressure  must  be  carefully  avoided ; 
for  both  part  and  system  are  intolerant  of  this.  Ecchymosis,  sloughing, 
and  ulceration,  with  much  constitutional  disturbance  of  a  low  and  irrita- 
ble type,  will  certainly  follow ;  and  in  a  short  time  blood  will  burst  forth, 
from  a  wider  surface,  and  with  a  more  willing  flow  than  before.  Also, 
never  let  a  soaked  and  oozing  compress  be  trusted  to ;  but  let  it  be  at 
once  removed,  and  the  dressing  readjusted  more  accurately. 

The  actual  cautery,  enjoying  a  general  reputation  of  being  at  once 
the  most  severe  and  most  powerful  of  local  hemostatics,  has  naturally 
been  much  employed  in  desperate  cases ;  but  invariably  with  an  evil 
issue;  as  can,  indeed,  be  readily  understood.  The  slough  or  eschar, 
which  is  formed,  arrests  the  flow  for  a  time,  while  it  is  yet  adherent 
(p.  847) ;  but  the  process  of  detachment  is,  in  such  cases,  both  an  early 
and  a  rapid  one ;  and  the  ulceration,  opening  up  parts  devoid  of  plastic 
exudation,  certainly  reinduces  the  hemorrhage — and  that  too  in  an  ag- 
gravated form.  In  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  the  actual  cautery  should 
never  be  employed.  There  is  an  intolerance  of  the  remedy  itself;  and 
besides,  the  parts  are  by  its  use  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  pressure. 

Deligation  of  the  principal  arterial  trunk  cannot  but  fail  in  such 
cases.  The  oozing  is  from  capillaries ;  and  their  circulation,  it  is  well 
known,  will  not  be  suflSciently  affected  by  any  such  procedure. 

Treatment  having  failed  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  having  become  almost  hopeless,  one  effort  may  still  be  made  for  his 
life ;  by  transfusion  (p.  352).  The  operation  should  not  be  delayed  until 
the  patient  is  quite  in  extremis;  let  it  be  performed  at  a  time  sufficiently 
early  to  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  One  risk  plainly  attends 
its  performance ;  namely,  the  making  of  an  additional  wound,  which  in 
its  turn,  may  assume  an  indomitable  tendency  to  bleed.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  such  is  not  invariably  the  result. 

Jones,  on  Hemorrhage,  Lond.,  1805;  Guthrie,  on  Wounds,  &o.,  Lond.  1815,  and  sub- 
sequently; Marshall  Hall,  Medical  Essays,  Lond.,  1825  and  1830;  Thierry,  de  la  Tor- 
sion des  Art^res,  Paris,  1829 ;  Amussat,  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^decine,  toI.  zx., 
Aug.  1829;  Velpeau,  Gazette  M^dicale,  toI.  i..  No.  48,  Nov.  1880;  Maneo,  Traits  de  la 
Ligature  des  Art^res,  Paris,  1882;  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  Article  Hemorrhage,  1833; 
Sanson,  des  H^morrhagies  Traumatiques,  Paris,  1836 ;  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Essays,  Edin., 
1841 ;  Hallet,  Lancet,  1177,  p.  834;  Author,  Monthly  Journal,  toL  it.,  p.  567. 


MORBID  ACTION  IN  CERTAIN  TISSUES. 


CHAPTER   X. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  INTEGUMENT. 

ERYTHEMA. 

Bt  this  term  is  meant  perverted  yascular  action,  of  a  low  grade,  and 
tending  to  spread  by  continuity ;  occurring  in  the  mere  surface  of  the 
integument ;  chiefly  resident  in  the  rete  vasculosum  cutis  ;  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  rising  beyond  the  stage  of  active  congestion. 

The  Symptoms  are  heat,  pain,  and  tingling  in  the  part ;  a  bright  red 
blush ;  sometimes  marked  by  an  abrupt  and  distinct  border,  sometimes 
gradually  lost  by  diffusion ;  more  or  less  dryness,  bv  interruption  to 
normal  exhalation ;  a  very  slight  t  imescence  of  the  rea  surface,  scarcely 
appreciable  by  the  eye,  yet  capable  of  being  distinctly  felt  by  the  finger 
lightly  applied ;  increase  in  susceptibility  of  external  impressions  in 
general ;  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  which  produces  transient  white- 
ness, with  slight  as  well  as  temporary  depression.  These  symptoms, 
having  continued  for  a  day  or  two,  may  simply  decline ;  the  part  be- 
coming gradually  less  swollen,  red,  tender,  and  painful,  and  resuming  its 
wonted  function.  Numerous  scales  of  cuticle  become  detached,  and  fall 
away ;  and  the  result  is  usually  termed  Resolution,  by  desquamation. 
Or,  less  frequently,  vesication  occurs ;  the  vesicles  forming  slowly,  and 
to  no  great  extent;  fiUed  with  a  watery  straw-coloured  serum;  either 
simply  drying,  or  bursting,  and  then  crusting  over ;  the  uneasy  feelings, 
thereafter,  gradually  subsiding ;  and  desquamation  again  constituting 
the  last  part  of  the  process  of  cure.  The  constitutional  symptoms  may 
precede  or  accompany.  Sometimes  they  are  sthenic,  and  of  the  inflam- 
matory type;  slight  and  transient;  the  consequence  of  the  local 
disorder.  Sometimes  they  are  of  the  form  of  constitutional  irritation ; 
preceding  rather  than  accompanying ;  and  oftener  the  cause  than  the 
effect  of  the  local  ailment. 

The  OavLse  may  be  either  local  or  constitutional ;  external  or  internal. 
Often  it  is  external,  and  local ;  a  puncture  of  the  finger,  for  example, 
in  dissecting,  nursing,  washing ;  probably  with  a  state  of  system  not 
ill-disposed  towards  the  assumption  of  morbid  action.  The  injured  part 
undergoes  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  this,  instead  of  remaining  of 
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a  circumscribed  character,  spreads  by  contiDuity.  The  constitutioDal 
disorder  is  then  of  secondary  occurrence ;  slight,  of  the  inflammatory 
type,  and  soon  passing  away. 

Or  the  cause  may  be  internal,  and  constitutional.  The  prinue  Yue 
are  sadly  disordered ;  there  is  much  bilious  derangement,  and  serious 
febrile  disturbance ;  during  the  progress  of  this  febrile  condition,  an 
erythema  breaks  out  on  some  part  of  the  surface,  spreading  more  or 
less  ;  and,  on  its  appearance,  the  general  disorder  undergoes  a  marked 
diminution.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  example  of  Nature's  mode  of  relief, 
by  counter-irritation  and  derivation.  Or  the  patient  is  labouring  under 
a  low  typhoid  fever;  and,  during  its  progress,  an  erythema  forms; 
sometimes  with  relief — though  not  so  marked  as  in  the  former  example ; 
sometimes  seeming  rather  to  embarrass  the  system  still  more,  and 
increasing  the  tendency  to  prostration. 

Treatment  varies,  according  as  the  erythema  is  reckoned  the  disease 
itself;  or  only  the  symptom  of  another  disease,  far  more  important.  If 
the  cause  be  local  and  external,  with  constitutional  disorder  slight  and 
secondary,  treatment  is  direct ;  as  for  the  disease.  The  part  is  kept 
at  rest,  and  fomented ;  or  it  is  lightly  pencilled  over,  either  with  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  or  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  latter,  either  solid  or 
in  solution,  is  probably  the  preferable  application ;  seeking  only  the 
first  effect ;  blackening  and  non-vesicant ;  simply  antiphlogistic  (p.  178.) 
Antiphlogistic  regimen  is  enjoined,  a  purge  administered,  and  perhaps 
aconite  or  antimony.     Resolution  is  obtained. 

If,  however,  the  cause  be  internal  and  constitutional,  with  the  general 
symptoms  formidable,  and  antecedent  as  well  as  concomitant,  we  seek 
no  resolution.  As  small-pox  and  scarlatina  have  their  eruptions,  are 
relieved  thereby,  and  become  much  aggravated  by  their  repulsion ;  so 
fevers — simple,  bilious,  typhoid — sometimes  have  theirs ;  of  an  erythe- 
matous character.  And  the  use  of  repellents  is  not  more  foolish,  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Our  principal  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  general  disorder;  contenting  ourselves  with  palliation  of  the 
local  (p.  59).  Occasional  fomentation  relieves  the  unpleasant  feelings 
in  the  part ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  rather  encourages  derivation  than 
otherwise. 

When  we  are  especially  desirous  that  a  spreading  erythema  shall 
be  turned  aside  from  certain  parts,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  still  used 
lightly,  is  of  service ;  not  applied  to  the  erythematous  part,  but  in  its 
vicinity ;  not  as  a  resolutive,  but  as  a  limiting  agent  (p.  179). 

ERYSIPELAS. 

Erysipelas  denotes  the  inflammatory  process,  resident  in  the  super- 
ficial textures — skin,  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  prone  to  spread, 
and  tending  to  the  true  inflammatory  crisis.  According  to  its  seat, 
cause,  and  general  characters,  the  action  exhibits  marked  variety  in  the 
symptoms  and  results ;  and  various  forms  are  in  consequence  enume- 
rated. We  shall  treat  of  the  Simple,  Phlegmonous,  (Edematous,  Bilious, 
Erratic,  and  Periodic.  The  main  division  of  the  subject,  however,  is 
into  the  Simple  and  Phlegmonous.     The  others  are  but  sub-varieties. 
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Simple  or  Cutaneous  Erysxpelas. 

Morbid  action  pervades  the  entire  true  skin ;  and  is  more  progressive 
than  in  erythema.  The  ordinary  symptoms,  therefore,  of  such  action, 
are  more  prominently  developed.  Redness  is  greater ;  often  of  a  rosy 
hue  ;  and  hence  the  vulgar  name  of  the  disease.  Swelling  is  greater ; 
appreciable  by  both  sight  and  touch.  Heat  and  pain  are  of  a  burning 
kind,  and  often  intense.  Pale  dimples,  by  compression,  are  more  dis- 
tinct, and  less  transient ;  though  still  soon  passing  away,  by  reflux  both 
of  circulating  blood  and  of  extra  vascular  serous  effusion. 

At  first,  there  is  no  actual  tension ;  the  swelling  is  slight,  gradual, 
serous,  and  soft.  Sometimes,  however,  when  action  is  especially  acute 
— the  case,  perhaps,  threatening  to  pass  into  the  second  form  of  the 
disease — swelling  is  fibrinous,  considerable,  and  rapid ;  and  more  or  less 
tension  occurs.  Ordinarily,  as  the  moderate  action  steadily  progresses, 
serous  effusion  takes  place  superficially ;  elevating  the  cuticle  by  vesi- 
cation— sometimes  extensive  and  continuous,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
numerous  small  vesicles.  On  the  cuticle  giving  way,  spontaneously  or 
by  puncture,  serous  fluid  escapes,  usually  with  relief  to  the  symptoms. 
But  not  unfrequently,  similar  effusion  occurs  on  the  internal,  as  well  as 
on  the  external  aspect  of  the  cutis  ;  serum  is  infiltrated  into  the  subcu- 
taneous areolar  tissue,  which,  though  originally  free,  now  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  morbid  process ;  and,  if  effusion  be  both  copious  and  rapid, 
the  swelling  becomes  tense  as  well  as  much  increased,  and  the  symptoms 
are  aggravated  thereby. 

Very  generally,  a  strong  tendency  is  evinced  by  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  systems,  to  sympathize  with 
the  cutaneous  surface.  Not  unfrequently,  they  seem  to  undergo,  simul- 
taneously, a  somewhat  similar  affection ;  and  this  without  metastasis. 

Like  erythema,  erysipelas  may  simply  resolve.  Or  vesication  occurs ; 
either  alone,  or  along  with  gradual  subcutaneous  effusion.  The  vesicles 
burst,  or  are  artificially  emptied ;  the  subcutaneous  effusion  is  absorbed ; 
the  symptoms  abate ;  and  the  part  quickly  regains  its  normal  condition, 
by  a  process  which  may  be  still  termed  Resolution — by  vesication.  Such 
recovery  is  not  always  uniform  and  general.  It  may  be  partial,  and 
successive ;  the  part  first  attacked  becoming  first  restored  ;  while  that 
more  recently  involved,  in  the  line  of  extension,  is  yet  in  the  nascent 
and  acute  stage. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  action  does  not  recede,  though  vesication 
occur.  The  vesicle  bursts,  and  the  serum  is  discharged ;  but  simple  de- 
siccation does  not  follow.  A  purulent  discharge  appears ;  action  having 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  true  inflammation.  And  not  improbably, 
a  similar  formation  may  occur  on  the  internal  aspect  as  well ;  either 
at  the  same  time  or  subsequently ;  causing  subcutaneous  abscess. 

Such  abscess  only  forms  in  the  more  intense,  or  neglected  cases  of 
simple  erysipelas.  It  is  neither  early  nor  diffuse,  as  in  the  phlegmo- 
nous form ;  but  surrounded  by  the  usual  fibrinous  deposit,  and  conse- 
qnently  amenable  to  ordinary  treatment.  Should  incision  be  delayed, 
however,  sloughing  of  integument  is  not  unlikelv  to  follow;  for  the 
areolar  tissue,  having  been  previously  infiltrated  by  acutely  effused 
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semm,  readily  yields  before  the  suppuration,  so  far  as  the  limiting  fibri- 
nous deposit  permits ;  the  skin  is  early  undermined,  and,  being  itself 
inflamed,  with  difficulty  retains  its  vitality. 

But  suppuration,  in  simple  erysipelas,  is  usually  still  more  secondary. 
After  the  ordinary  symptoms  have  satisfactorily  subsided,  and  almost 
or  altogether  disappeared  from  the  general  surface  affected,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find,  in  those  especially  of  feeble  constitution,  that  inflam- 
matory reaccession  of  a  more  intense  and  circumscribed  character  has 
occurred,  either  in  some  new  and  neighbouring  locality,  or  at  one  or 
more  points  of  the  part  originally  attacked  (p.  224).  In  erysipelas  of 
the  face,  for  instance,  the  lower  eyelids  often  thus  suffer.  The  returned 
action  is  acute ;  the  part,  newly  and  imperfectly  recovered  from  a  pre- 
vious inflammatory  process,  is  vitally  weak  ;  in  consequence,  suppura- 
tion is  early  and  copious ;  and,  in  the  course  of  but  a  few  hours,  a  con- 
siderable abscess  may  have  formed.  It  is  under  such  circumstances, 
that  sloughing  of  the  integument  is  most  especially  probable ;  if  an  eva- 
cuating incision  be  delayed. 

The  ordinary  exciting  Cause  of  simple  erysipelas  is  external  injury ; 
often  slight ;  applied  during  a  disordered  state  of  system,  favourable  to 
inflammatory  accession.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  constitutional  symp- 
toms may  be  said  to  precede  the  local.  But  the  antecedents  are  not 
inflammatory ;  they  are  either  simply  febrile,  or,  more  frequently,  those 
of  stomachic  and  biliary  derangement ;  foul  tongue,  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth,  headache,  tendency  to  shiver,  thick  turbid  urine,  sickness  and 
bilious  vomiting,  &c.  On  occurrence  of  the  local  action,  the  general 
disorder,  as  usual,  assimies  more  or  less  of  the  inflammatory  type ;  then 
gradually  subsiding,  according  as  local  action  and  its  constitutional  pre- 
disposing cause  yield  to  suitable  treatment.  When  the  former  is  com- 
paratively slight,  the  antecedent  constitutional  disorder  is  often  relieved 
by  its  appearance ;  and  can  scarcely  be  said,  at  all,  to  acquire  the  in- 
flammatory type. 

In  some  few  cases,  the  cause  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  local.  Then, 
there  are  no  precursory  general  symptoms ;  the  constitutional  disorder 
is  secondary,  and  of  the  ordinary  inflammatory  character.  The  light 
and  gentle  modern  treatment  of  wounds,  being  opposed  to  inflammatory 
accession,  is  beneficial ;  not  only  in  favouring  speedy  reunion,  but  also 
by  avoiding  the  rbk  of  erysipelas. 

Often  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  exert  a  powerfuUy  pre- 
disposing influence,  in  favour  of  the  accession  of  this  disease.  And, 
hence,  we  not  unfrequently  find  it  assuming  an  epidemic  form,  during 
spring  and  autumn ;  when  atmospheric  vicissitudes  most  prevail.  When 
such  is  the  case,  we  also  find  the  constitutional  symptoms,  whether 
primary  or  secondary,  tending  to  show  very  plainly  the  asthenic  cha- 
racter ;  the  more  especially  as  the  majority  of  those  attacked  are  of 
already  weakened  frames,  by  dissipation,  poverty,  or  prerious  disease. 

Habitual  exposure  to  heat,  as  in  cooks  and  furnace-men,  predisposes 
to  erysipelas ;  by  occasioning  frequent  sanguineous  determination  to  the 
surface.  And  frequent  irritation  of  the  skin,  by  friction  or  otherwise, 
has  a  similar  effect :  as  in  sailors,  by  the  rubbing  of  hard  canvass  trou- 
sers, often  saturated  with  the  briny  element  of  their  vocation.     Expo- 
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sure  to  cold,  bj  its  reactiye  effect,  may  predispose  to  erysipelas;  in 
those  parts  chiefly  implicated— the  hands  and  face ;  as  in  coachmen. 
Bat  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
habitual  exposure  to  heat,  other  causes  may  be  in  operation ;  especially 
in  the  lower  ranks ;  namely,  habits  of  iYitemperance. 

When  erysipelas  has  once  occurred,  both  part  and  patient  remain 
liable  to  its  return,  from  the  application  of  a  comparatively  slight 
cause ;  and  are  to  be  guarded  accordingly.  Many  persons,  particularly 
females,  are  the  subjects  of  reralar  periodical  attacks ;  usually  slight. 
And,  though  very  amenable  to  tne  usual  treatment,  these  are  not  to  be 
rashly  interfered  with ;  their  occurrence,  and  ordinary  course,  seeming 
to  be  a  natural  relief  from  more  serious  impending  disorder  of  the 
system. 

Progno$is  varies,  according  to  circumstances.  The  more  extensive 
the  erysipelas,  the  more  grave  are  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  the 
more  serious  is  the  case.  If  situate  on  the  face,  head,  trunk,  or  geni- 
tals, it  is  more  dangerous  than  on  the  extremities.  If  constitutional 
symptoms  are  both  antecedent  and  concomitant,  and  of  a  marked 
asthenic  type,  the  case  is  one  of  danger.  In  early  childhood  and 
advanced  age,  when  the  balance  of  life  is  very  delicate,  and  easily 
turned,  erysipelas  may  operate  much  to  the  patient's  disadvantage,  and 
even  terminate  fatally.  Previous  habits  of  intemperance,  atmospheric 
influence  of  a  sinister  kind,  and  exhaustion  by  former  disease,  engender 
intolerance  of  erysipelas,  even  when  apparently  slight ;  and  cloud  the 
prospect  of  speedy  and  satisfactory  cure. 

!u^eatment, — This  must  not  be  of  the  abortive  or  ectrotic  character ; 
whether  the  disease  be  of  local  or  constitutional  origin.  If  the  former, 
sudden  arrest  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  speedy  reappearance  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  in  another  part ;  it  may  be  in  the  integument ; 
or  it  may  be  in  the  lining  membrane  of  an  important  internal  cavity. 
Metastasis  occurs ;  and  often  unfavourably.  If  the  latter,  natural 
relief  to  an  oppressed  system  is  thwarted ;  and  constitutional  disorder 
is  not  only  not  relieved,  as  it  should  have  been,  but  becomes  perhaps 
seriously  aggravated.  Treatment,  then,  will  not  consist  of  direct  repel- 
lents ;  but^  such  local  means  as  favour  gradual  resolution ;  invariably 
accompanied,  and  if  possible  preceded,  by  search  for,  and  removal  of, 
the  apparent  cause. 

In  most  cases,  as  already  stated,  the  predisposing  cause  is  derange- 
ment of  the  primsB  vin.  If  an  emetic  be  not  otherwise  contraindicated, 
it  is  an  excellent  commencement  of  practice ;  unloading  the  stomach, 
promoting  the  flow  of  bile,  and  usually  inducing  profuse  perspiration 
firom  the  general  surface.  It  is  followed  by  a  purge,  usually  of  a  mer- 
oorial  kind — say  calomel  and  jalap ;  performing  the  same  good  office 
for  the  bowels,  which  the  emetic  has  done  for  the  stomach.  The  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  is  enjoined ;  and  if  the  constitutional  symptoms  be 
sthenic  and  inflammatory,  antimony  may  be  exhibited  moderately.     In 

Kneral,  however,  antimonials  will  be  well  superseded  by  aconite  and 
lladonna,  in  simple  aqueous  solution ;  given  alternately,  and  in  small 
doses.  If  secretion  in  general,  but  more  especially  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  threaten  to  remain  of  a  vitiated  character,  the  list  of  alteratives 
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is  applied  to.  And,  of  these,  the  hydrargyrum  e  eretd  msj  be  men- 
tioned, as  especially  useful ;  in  overcoming  the  obstinately  dry  tongue, 
arid  skin,  confined  bowels,  and  scanty  urine,  with  other  signs  of  dimi- 
nished secretion,  which  are  yery  commonly  found  after  subsidenoe  of 
the  acute  stage  of  the  disorder.  ' 

Local  applications  consist  of  warm  fomentations,  whereby  the  ordi- 
nary antiphlogistic  results  are  obtained.  The  vulgar  prejudice  which 
at  one  time  existed,  against  ^^  wetting  the  rose,"  has  long  since  sub* 
sided.  One  mode  of  wetting  is,  indeed,  highly  prejudicial ;  that  is,  by 
cold,  repellent  lotions ;  more  especially  when  the  disease  is  so  situated 
— on  the  head,  face,  or  trunk — as  to  render  metastasis  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  certain  to  prove  most  untoward  when  it  does  occur. 

When  tenderness,  heat,  and  pain  of  the  surface  are  especially  ffreat, 
fomentation  may  be  beneficially  medicated ;  as  by  acetate  of  lead  and 
opium,  in  weak  solution.  In  the  slighter  cases,  a  comfortable  sensa- 
tion follows  dusting  the  part  thickly  over  by  a  light  and  fine  powder — 
as  flour,  or  magnesia ;  probably  on  account  of  the  stimulus  by  atmo- 
spheric influence  being  thus  removed.  But,  in  most  cases,  it  is  better  to 
dispense  with  such  an  envelope ;  considering  it  to  be  of  much  higher 
importance,  to  maintain  a  constant  and  complete  surveillance  of  the 
varying  condition  of  the  part. 

To  minor  examples,  the  simple  antiphlogistic  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  applicable.  But  it,  too,  is  objectionable,  on  the  score  of  concealing 
the  true  state  of  the  part.  And  besides,  it  sometimes  seemd  to  have  the 
effect  of,  as  it^were,  driving  the  disease  from  the  skin  to  the  subjacent 
areolar  tissue,  and  so  favouring  suppuration ;  as  if  inducing  metastasis 
from  the  superficial  to  the  deeper  strata,  and  concentration  there.  We 
may  avail  ourselves  of  its  circumscribing  power,  in  any  case ;  as  in 
erythema.  But  its  direct  employment  we  would  consider  applicable 
chiefly  to  erythema ;  and,  in  erysipelas,  to  the  minor  cases  only ;  namely 
those  which,  besides  having  little  intensity  of  action,  are  of  limited  ex- 
tent, and  situate  on  the  extremities.  When  employed,  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  strong  solution,  laid  freely  on ;  so  as  not  only  to  cover  every 
part  of  the  erysipelatous  surface,  but  also  to  include  a  border  of  sound 
skin,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  more  inches  around.  And  as  the  disease 
spreads,  the  application  should  keep  pace  with  it,  by  renewal.  My  own 
experience  of  this  remedy  forbids  its  direct  use  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas 
affecting  the  head  or  face ;  and,  as  already  stated,  while  limiting  it  to 
the  minor  forms  of  the  disease  everywhere,  finds  a  special  favour  for  it 
when  this  disease  affects  the  extremities. 

Some,  seeing  the  relief  which  ordinarily  attends  on  spontaneous  vesi- 
cation, have  thought  of  imitating  this ;  by  direct  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  somewhat  intensely  applied.  The  result  of  this  additional  stimulus 
to  a  part  already  being  inflamed,  however,  is  more  likely  to  aggravate 
than  to  subdue  the  action. 

Whenever  erysipelas  is  from  the  first  acute,  and  obviously  progressive, 
local  bloodletting  is  advisable ;  unless  plainly  contraindicated  by  con- 
stitutional peculiarity.  For  this  purpose,  leeches  are  often  employed. 
But  they  are  apt  to  do  more  harm,  by  the  stimulus  of  the  wounds,  than 
good,  by  the  abstraction  of  blood.     Their  suction  seems  to  be  inimical 
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to  adheeion,  and  favourable  to  inflammation  and  ulceration,  even  in  a 
previously  uninflamed  part.  Punctures,  rapidly  made  with  the  point  of 
a  lancet,  are  preferable.  They  may  be  more  painful  at  the  time,  but  the 
smarting  soon  ceases ;  action  soon  declining,  they  usually  heal  by  adhe- 
sion ;  and,  on  subsidence  of  swelling  the  cicatrices  are  so  minute  and 
faint,  as  to  be  almost  or  wholly  invisible.  They  are  more  efficient,  as 
antiphlogistics,  than  leeches ;  less  apt  to  irritate ;  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
leave  any  mark,  at  all  approaching  to  deformity.  They  fulfil  a  twofold 
indication ;  abstraction  of  blood,  and  evacuation  of  inflammatory  effusion. 
The  majority  are  made  to  implicate  only  the  rete  va8culo9um;  their 
object  being  loss  of  blood.  A  few — and  only  a  few  such  are  necessary, 
the  spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue  freely  communicating — penetrate  more 
deeply,  to  the  subjacent  tissue ;  their  object  being  to  drain  ofi*  the  serous 
efi'usion ;  so  favouring  vascular  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  untoward  tension.  Hot  fomentation  is  assiduously 
employed,  for  some  time  after  infliction  of  the  wounds ;  being  favourable 
to  both  indications.  And  if  the  sanguineous  flow  be  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  it  may  be  increased ;  by  the  temporary  application  of  a 
ligature,  on  the  cardiac  aspect  of  the  part. 

This  practice,  by  puncture,  may  startle  those  who  are  practically 
unacquainted  with  it ;  by  its  apparent  severity.  But  the  severity  is- only 
ideal.  We  grant  that,  in  one  point,  the  infliction  of  temporary  pain,  it 
may  be  more  severe  than  leeching ;  but  in  every  other,  it  is  much  and 
truly  superior.  Alarming  it  may  be,  to  the  timid  patient ;  but  it  is 
quickly  over.  A  few  seconds  suffice ;  and  the  relief  is  both  satisfactory 
and  instant.  In  the  more  severe  cases  which  demand  its  use,  the  pain 
of  infliction  is  often  the  least.  The  acute  pain,  already  existing  in  the 
part,  masks  that  of  the  punctures ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  operation  of 
scarifying  tense  and  painful  gums  seems,  not  unfrequently,  to  be  agree- 
able rather  than  otherwise  to  the  teething  child.  And,  as  already  stated, 
the  ultimate  cicatrix  of  each  puncture  is  so  trifling,  as  to  render  the 
practice  equally  applicable  to  the  face,  when  erysipelatous,  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  surface. 

During  treatment,  the  erysipelatous  part  should  be  retained  in  an 
elevated  posture,  for  obvious  reasons ;  when  that  is  practicable. 

When  abscess  forms,  whether  during  acute  progress  of  the  disease,  or 
of  secondary  occurrence,  an  early  opening  is  highly  advisable ;  to  save 
both  skin  and  areolar  tissue.  For  although  the  abscess  be  not  difiuse, 
but  may  be  somewl^at  limited  by  fibrinous  exudation,  yet  its  tendency 
to  rapid  extension  is  greater  than  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  action 
is,  more  or  less,  asthenie  (p.  154). 

So  soon  as  the  disease  has  begun  to  subside,  there  is  often  a  necessity 
not  only  for  discontinuance  of  general  antiphlogistics,  but  for  recourse 
to  tonics  and  support  of  the  system ;  as  in  the  old,  or  in  those  of  pre- 
viously debilitated  frame,  and  when  the  affection  is  of  an  epidemic  cha- 
racter. Wine  is  given,  at  first  cautiously ;  with  as  much  plain  nutritious 
food  as  the  stomach  can  easily  digest.  And  be  it  remembered,  that 
BQch  tonic  general  treatment  is,  in  such  cases,  not  incompatible  with 
continuance  or  resumption  of  local  antiphlogistics ;  should  these  be  de- 
manded by  the  state  of  the  part. 

24 
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Not  unfrequentl J,  wine  must  be  given  from  the  first ;  along  with,  per- 
haps, local  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistics.  In  no  other  way  may 
old  or  otherwise  worn-out  frames  make  head  against  the  asthenic  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  which  sometimes  not  only  accompany  but  precede 
the  Erysipelas.  To  save  texture,  and  arrest  local  action,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  puncture  and  poultice  ;  while,  to  maintain  life,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  essential  to  administer  stimulants  internally.  On  reflection, 
the  practice  will  not  be  found  so  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  seem. 

In  all  cases,  after  the  inflammatory  action  has  passed  away,  gentle 
and  uniform  support  by  bandaging  is  expedient;  preventing  con- 
gestion, removing  the  tendency  to  oedema,  and  hastening  restoration 
to  the  normal  sthenic  condition.  But  this,  and  all  other  tonic  treat- 
ment, whether  local  or  general,  must  be  both  cautiously  begun  and 
cautiously  maintained ;  being  apt,  if  carelessly  conducted,  to  prove  ex- 
cessive, and  induce  secondary  suppuration. 

Mercurial  inunction  of  the  erysipelatous  part  has  been  loudly  advo- 
cated. We  are  averse  to  all  concealment  of  an  inflamed  part ;  and, 
besides,  .would  dread  an  iindue  stimulus  from  the  mercurial,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease.  By  Yelpeau,  sulphate  of  iron  is  lauded  as  a  local 
application ;  either  in  solution,  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water ;  or  as 
ointment,  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  lard.  Pressure  is  also  a  favourite 
continental  remedy ;  from  the  first,  and  however  acute  the  action.  When 
gentle  and  uniform,  it  is  very  useful  after  subsidence ;  but,  until  then, 
however  carefully  employed,  it  is  more  likely  to  aggravate  than  to 
assuage  the  disorder. 

Phlegmonous  Erysipelas. 

This  is  an  infinitely  more  serious  afiection.  Action  is  intense,  and 
rapid  in  its  progress ;  and  a  plurality  of  tissues  are  involved,  from  the 
first.  The  skin  and  areolar  tissue  are  both  acutely  inflamed;  liquor 
sanguinis  is  profusely  exuded,  and  tension  ensues ;  swelling  is  great  and 
rapid;  a  limb,  not  unfrequently,  is  enlarged  to  twice  its  normal  girth;  the 
skin  is  red,  hot,  tight,  and  shining — shows  no  rugae,  but  is  smooth  and 
glistening ;  pressure  is  very  painful,  and  the  part  feels  as  if  converted 
into  brawn.  Vesication  often  takes  place,  in  a  broad  extended  form ; 
as  in  the  first  efiect  of  a  blister.  It  is  rather  a  favourable  sign,  than 
otherwise;  for,  sometimes,  it  betokens  a  subsidence  of  action.  But, 
usually,  as  the  part  grows  tense,  vascular  action  is  further  increased ; 
and,  unless  speedy  relief  arrive,  suppuration  occurs.  Action  is  asthenic. 
The  pus  is  ill  concocted — not  laudable,  but  thin  and  ichorous ;  the  parts 
are  not  protected  by  any  plastic  exudation,  but  are  open  and  defenceless ; 
infiltration  takes  place,  rapidly  and  extensively ;  areolar  tissue  is  broken 
up,  ulcerates,  and  sloughs ;  skin  is  undermined,  and  sloughs  also.  The 
system  sympathizes  largely.  At  first,  inflammatory  fever  exists ;  often 
intense.  But,  on  the  occurrence  of  destructive  infiltration,  a  change  is 
made  to  the  form  of  constitutional  irritation ;  of  a  still  more  alarming 
character ;  probably  first  showing  the  type  of  irritative  fever,  then  that 
of  hectic,  ultimately  that  of  prostration  and  collapse  (pp.  144,  154,  and 
222). 

But  the  disorder  and  its  efiects  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  tex- 
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tures  primarily  involved.  Suppose  the  case  to  be  both  intense  and 
neglected.  Inflammatory  action  spreads,  by  contiguity  as  well  as  con- 
tinuity ;  and  that  rapidly.  Fascia  is  involved,  and  subfascial  areolar 
tissue.  The  tension  which  results  from  this,  is  greater  and  more  serious 
than  from  merely  subcutaneous  infiltration ;  and  action  is  proportionally 
aggravated.  Intermuscular  tissue  is  implicated,  and  muscles  are  de- 
tached by  its  disruption;  periosteum  inflames,  and  suppuration — still 
difiuse — takes  place  beneath  it;  bone  inflames  and  dies;  joints  are 
opened  into,  inflame,  and  suppurate.  Inflammation,  difi'use  suppuration, 
and  sloughing,  having  at  length  more  or  less  involved  almost  every  tex- 
ture of  the  limb,  the  suffering  frame  may  demand  amputation  to  save 
life ;  or  death  may  ensue,  ere  ever  an  opportunity  for  operation  occur. 
Such  fatal  issues  are  not  unfrequent ;  but  still  more  common  are  stiff 
joints,  necrosed  or  carious  bones,  withered  limbs,  and  wasted  frames — 
the  results  of  ill-treated  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  which  may  attend  on  this  grave  malady 
are  of  three  kinds.  1.  Of  a  bilious  character,  as  in  most  examples  of 
the  simple  form ;  preceding,  and  ushering  in  the  local  disorder.  2.  In- 
flammatory fever,  during  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. 3.  Constitutional  irritation ;  suppuration  having  formed,  and,  by 
infiltration,  advancing  rapidly  in  its  devastating  progress. 

The  causes  are  similar  to  those  of  the  simple  form.  And,  in  but  few 
cases,  will  the  predisposing  cause  of  sinister  atmospheric  influence  be 
found  wanting. 

Treatment. — This,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  mainly  constitutional, 
as  in  the  simple  form.  Emetic,  purge,  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  per- 
haps venesection.  Were  our  object  simply  to  overcome  an  intense  in- 
flammatory process,  hastening  on  to  dire  results,  we  should  bleed  always. 
But  we  know  that,  in  most  cases,  the  asthenic  stage  is  both  early  and 
serious — more  especially  when  the  disease  is  of  an  epidemic  character ; 
and  that,  in  all  cases,  if  action  be  not  arrested  in  its  very  rise,  suppura- 
tion and  infiltration  are  inevitable,  and  certainly  followed  by  constitu- 
tional symptoms  tending  to  the  lowest  type.  Only  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  case,  then — in  patients  previously  robust,  and  when 
the  symptoms  hitherto  have  indicated  somewhat  at  least  of  the  sthenic 
character — ^is  the  highest  antiphlogistic  remedy,  general  bleeding,  advi- 
sable. And  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  expedient,  it  must  be 
practised  with  a  cautious  economy  of  the  ^Miquid  living  flesh;"  for,  as 
in  compound  fracture  and  other  severe  injuries  followed  by  inflamma- 
tion, however  acute  and  apparently  sthenic  the  action  may  be  at  first,  a 
long  day  of  trial  to  the  system,  by  debilitating  causes,  may  be  fast  and 
surely  impending. 

In  very  many  cases,  our  aid  is  not  demanded  until  the  period  for 
active  general  treatment  has  arrived ;  and  then  local  bleeding,  which  is 
essential,  can  be  made  to  have  a  constitutional  effect.  In  almost  all 
eases,  the  aconite  and  belladonna  will  be  found  useful,  as  in  the  simple 
fona  (p.  868). 

The  affected  part  is  placed  at  rest,  elevated,  and  with  its  muscles 
relaxed.  At  firat,  the  most  suitable  application  is  hot  fomentation ; 
and  under  this,  with  appropriate  constitutional  treatment,  the  case  may 
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resolve.  More  commonly,  however,  the  action  advances;  swelling 
rapidly  increases,  and  tension  with  aggravation  of  pain  ensues ;  liquor 
sanguinis — not  serum,  or  serum  principally,  as  in  the  simple  form — 
has  been  exuded.  If  the  action  progress  further,  the  deposit  will 
rapidly  degenerate  into  an  ill-conditioned  pus,  which  will  be  widely 
infiltrated  into  the  defenceless  texture  around;  the  areolar  tissue  is 
doomed,  the  existence  of  the  integument  has  grown  precuious,  and 
constitutional  disaster  is  inevitable.  This,  then,  is  the  period  for 
action ;  a  period  both  early  and  brief.  The  exudation  must  be  per- 
mitted to  escape ;  and  loss  of  blood,  copious  and  direct,  is  necessary  to 
arrest  the  advancing  action.  Punctures  evacuate  serum  readily  enough ; 
and  the  loss  of  blood,  which  they  occasion,  is  sufficient  to  allay  an 
inflammatory  process  of  no  great  intensity.  They  are,  consequently, 
very  suitable  in  simple  erysipelas  ;  but,  for  the  phlegmonous  form,  they 
are  altogether  insufficient.  Here  punctures  are  superseded  by  incisions; 
the  lancet  by  the  scalpel  or  bistoury.  Through  the  incision,  liquor 
sanguinis  drains  away ;  ere  yet  it  has  degenerated,  or  while  it  has  just 
begun  to  do  so.  Blood  is  drawn  rapidly,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
arrest  the  local  action ;  at  once  limiting  further  deposit,  and  preventing 
degeneration  of  this  under  inflammatory  action.  And  the  exudation, 
comparatively  slight,  which  does  continue,  has  no  opportunity  to  infil- 
trate ;  but  at  once  finds  a  ready  access  to  escape. 

This  is  the  true  time  for  incision.  Saving  disruption  and  sloughing 
of  areolar  tissue,  danger  to  skin,  and  serious  disorder  of  system ;  while 
the  action  is  yet  comparatively  recent,  and  just  in  the  act,  as  it  were, 
of  surmounting  its  true  inflammatory  crisis;  when  the  part  is  tense, 
red,  shining,  painful,  throbbing,  and  feels  like  brawn.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  when  suppuration  has  occurred,  and  deadly  infiltration  of 
purulent  fluid  begun,  incision  is  demanded ;  with  equal,  or  even  greater 
urgency.  But  its  object  is  wholly  difierent.  Too  late  to  save  tissue, 
and  prevent  disaster;  in  time  only  to  mitigate,  and  perhaps  limit, 
destruction  already  done.  The  knife,  when  used  at  the  proper  time, 
need  not  go  deeper  than  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue;  the  action 
and  its  results  having,  as  yet,  extended  no  further.  But,  when  used  at 
a  later  period — too  late  to  prevent  mischief,  and  only  in  time  to  limit — 
it  must  generally  perforate  the  subjacent  fascia  as  well.  In  fact,  it 
must  reach  all  the  infiltrated  textures ;  otherwise  it  might  almost  as  well 
be  wholly  omitted.  This,  therefore,  is  another  argument  in  favour  of 
early  incision. 

The  treatment  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  by  incision,  may  be  said 
to  be  as  old  as  the  surgery  of  the  16th  century,  according  to  Prospero 
Alpini ;  or  it  may  be  taken  even  as  far  back  as  Oribasius,  A.D.  850  (p. 
29).  But  its  true  introduction  into  practice  is  comparatively  recent ; 
by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Copland  Hutchinson  and  others.  It  seems  a 
severe  remedy ;  and  doubtless  so  it  is.  But  it  seems  more  cruel  than 
it  really  is.  The  wound  looks  both  wide  and  deep,  at  the  moment  of 
infliction ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  after  but  a  few  hours,  subsi- 
dence of  the  swelling  may  have  reduced  it  to  a  comparative  scratch. 
And,  besides,  even  though  it  were  altogether  as  severe  as  it  seems,  no 
other  proceeding  will  prove  equally  efficacious ;  and  ^^  ad  extremo$  mor^ 
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6o«,  eztrema  remedia.**  There  can  be  hardly  any  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  free  incision,  after  suppuration  has  occurred ;  for  there  is 
no  other  means  of  sparing  both  part  and  system.  Some  are  not  fully 
persuaded  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  practice,  at  the  earlier 

Eeriod ;  when  infiltration  is  only  of  liquor  sanguinis,  and  when  action 
as  not  yet  reached  its  crisis.  But  wo  think  that  due  consideration  of 
the  indications  which  such  treatment  comprises,  and  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  fulfilling  such  indications,  is  not  unlikely  to  reconcile  all 
sceptics  to  the  seeming  cruelty. 

At  one  time,  also,  it  was  matter  of  dispute,  among  those  who 
favoured  the  practice  of  incision,  whether  the  wounds  should  be  long 
or  short.  Whether  the  knife  should  be  entered  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  inflamed  texture,  and  carried  down  continuously  throughout  its 
whole  extent ;  however  great  that  may  be.  Or  whether  it  should  be 
applied  only  to  those  parts  most  implicated ;  where  tension  and  pain 
are  greatest,  and  infiltration  and  suppuration  most  imminent.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  is  the  whole  part  equally  affected.  Some  points  of  the  surface, 
perhaps  the  greater  number — may  show  only  the  characters  of  simple 
erysipelas,  or  little  more ;  while,  in  others,  the  phlegmonous  signs  are 
in  active  progress.  By  the  latter  only  are  incisions  demanded.  Con- 
sequently, we  find  that  common  sense  and  common  practice  have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  ^^  short  cut"  system ;  and  no  longer,  as  has 
been  well  observed  by  Professor  Cooper,  are  yard-measures  required 
for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  incisions  in  erysipelas.  To  enter  a  knife 
over  the  great  trochanter,  and  withdraw  it  only  when  it  has  reached 
the  knee,  or  not  until  even  the  outer  ankle  has  been  approached — as 
has  been  done — is  to  inflict  a  very  serious  wound.  Much  loss  of  blood, 
shock  to  the  system,  and  protracted  suppuration  must  follow.  And 
this  triumvirate,  becoming  associated  with  the  exhausting  effects  of  the 
natural  progress  of  the  disease,  is  not  unlikely  to  overpower  the  system. 
A  few  small  wounds,  implicating  only  those  portions  of  the  texture 
where  their  presence  is  essential,  are  not  only  much  less  serious  as  an 
additional  mechanical  injury,  but  more  effectual  as  a  remedy. 

The  hemorrhage  is  direct  and  copious ;  and  is  permitted  to  continue, 
until  enough  shall  have  flowed  for  satisfactory  evacuation  of  the  part. 
And,  as  formerly  stated,  in  many  cases  the  loss  is  carried  a  step  further ; 
so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  a  sedative  result  upon  the  system. 
Should  the  flow  threaten  to  prove  excessive,  the  part  is  elevated ;  and 
pressure  is  temporarily  applied,  on  the  bleeding  point  or  points,  either 
by  the  finger,  or  by  lint  and  bandage.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  vessel 
is  wounded  of  suflScient  size,  or  activity,  to  require  a  ligature,  in  some 
cases,  when  we  have  hazardous  local  action,  with  much  impairment  of 
general  power,  we  are  constrained  to  incise,  and  yet  are  very  loath  to 
shed  blood.  In  such  circumstances,  the  wound  will  be  as  limited  as 
possible,  in  both  extent  and  depth ;  and  temporary  pressure,  with  ele* 
▼ation  of  the  part,  will  be  had  recourse  to,  almost  immediately  after  the 
bcising. 

After  bleeding  has  ceased,  pressure — if  employed — is  withdrawn; 
and  fomentation  resumed.  During  the  intervals  of  fomentation,  a  light 
warm  poultice  is  applied  to  the  inflamed  surface ;  favouring  extra-vas- 
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cular  exudation — which  is  now  harmless,  because  readily  escapinsso 
soon  as  formed ;  and  expediting  subsidence  of  the  whole  action.  The 
wound  itself  inflames  and  suppurates ;  and,  not  unfreqnently,  a  thin 
ash-coloured  slough  coats  its  margins.  But  the  surrounding  areolar 
tissue  retains  its  integrity ;  its  anormal  liquid  contents  gradually  exude ; 
swelling  falls  rapidly ;  redness,  pain,  and  tension  all  disappear.  This 
resolutive  process  will  be  found  far  advanced,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days ;  and  then  both  fomentation  and  poultice,  but  especially  the 
latter,  are  to  be  discontinued.  To  employ  them  longer,  would  be  to 
render  certain  the  occurrence  of  those  untoward  relaxing  and  suppura- 
tive results,  formerly  stated  (p.  211).  Fomentation  is  altogether  laid 
aside ;  and,  instead  of  poultice  to  the  whole  surface,  tepid  water-dressing 
is  applied  merely  to  the  wound  or  wounds ;  changed  as  often  as  the  dis- 
charge— at  first  usually  profuse — renders  necessary,  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness. 

To  the  general  surface,  early  support  by  uniform  bandaging  is  expe- 
dient ;  for  like  reasons  as  in  the  simple  form,  but  more  urgently  de- 
manded. At  first,  let  the  application  be  especially  gentle ;  otherwise 
the  stimulus  of  pressure,  coming  with  the  support,  may  reinduce  inflam- 
matory action.  And  in  those  cases  in  which  suppuration  has  occurred, 
areolar  tissue  has  sloughed,  and  skin  has  been  to  some  extent  under- 
mined, caution  in  bandaging  is  most  necessary,  throughout ;  otherwise 
injury  may  be  done  to  vessels  more  or  less  isolated  by  the  destruction 
which  has  raged  in  the  common  textures  around.  At  the  same  time 
that  local  support  becomes  expedient,  so  does  support  of  the  system. 
And  in  many  cases  of  the  phlegmonous,  as  of  simple  erysipelas,  a  general 
tonic  system  of  treatment  is  required  at  an  earlier  period ;  while,  locally, 
antiphlogistics  are  still  in  use ;  general  support  and  local  depletion  being 
by  no  means  incompatible  (p.  370). 

The  wounds,  on  subsidence  of  general  swelling,  shrink  greatly  in  their 
dimensions ;  and  as  both  part  and  system  recover  tone,  discharge  is  di- 
minished, and  healthy  granulation  advances.  During  separation  of  the 
superficial  sloughs,  water-dressing  is  applied.  After  separation,  this  is 
more  or  less  medicated ;  as  the  character  of  the  granulations  may  seem 
to  require.  Not  unfrequently,  there  is  a  tendency  to  exuberance  of 
granulation;  delaying  the  cure,  and  producing  an  unseemly  bulging 
cicatrix,  when  that  is  at  length  obtained.  This  is  best  obviated  by  early 
adoption,  and  due  maintainance,  of  well-arranged  pressure  (p.  232). 

There  is  the  same  necessity  for  guarding  against  the  occurrence  of 
secondary  abscess,  as  in  the  simple  form. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas  has  been  thought  contagious.  On  this  sub- 
ject, however,  opinion  is  found  greatly  to  vary.  And,  during  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  theoretical  question,  it  is  well  to  keep  on  the  safe 
side  in  practice ;  by  treating  the  disease,  especially  in  hospital,  with 
every  precaution  against  communication. 

Not  unfrequently,  it  is  complicated  with  other  maladies ;  also  of  a 
serious  nature.  Phlebitis  and  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  own  the 
same  predisposing  and  exciting  causes ;  the  predisposing  being  consti- 
tutional disorder  of  a  gastric  character,  sinister  atmospheric  influence, 
or  both ;  the  exciting — wounds,  and  other  mechanical  injuries,  more 
specially  when  treated  unskilfully. 
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(Edematous  Erysipelas, 

This  is  a  low  grade  of  action,  in  a  weak  system ;  and  the  same  tex- 
tures are  involved  as  in  the  phlegmonous  form.  True  inflammation  is 
not  reached ;  and  the  characteristic  effusion  is  that  of  serum,  in  subcu- 
taneous areolar  tissue.  Swelling  is  great,  but  gradual ;  soft;  and  pitting, 
deeply  and  durably,  on  pressure.  There  is  no  tension,  and  little  heat  or 
pain ;  itching,  rather,  is  complained  of,  and  the  redness  is  of  a  pale  hue. 
The  extremities,  especially  the  lower,  are  the  parts  most  frequently 
affected.  Constitutional  symptoms  are  but  slight.  There  is  obvious 
derangement  of  health ;  more  of  the  asthenic,  than  of  the  sthenic  cha- 
racter ;  yet  scarcely  referrible  to  any  peculiar  type. 

Treatment. — Punctures  are  advisable;  but  they  need  be  few  in 
number.  For  slight  loss  of  blood  will  suffice  to  moderate  the  action ; 
and  not  many  apertures  are  necessary  for  effectually  draining  off  the 
serum.  For  a  day  or  so,  fomentation  is  employed ;  and  then  uniform 
bandaging  is  had  recourse  to — at  an  earlier  period,  and  more  perse- 
veringly  maintained,  than  in  any  other  form  of  erysipelas.  There  is 
little  risk  of  reinducing  inflammatory  action ;  and  stimulation  of  absorp- 
tion is  the  paramount  indication.  At  the  same  time,  diuretics  will  pro- 
bably be  expedient;  as  in  other  examples  of  serous  accumulation. 
General  disorder  of  secretion  may  require  alteratives.  Withal,  a  tonic 
system  of  treatment  is  to  be  maintained ;  and  sometimes  it  requires  to 
be  rather  actively  pursued,  so  soon  as  subsidence  of  the  local  action  will 
admit  of  this. 

Bilious  Eri/siprlas. 

This  term  is  applied  to  those  cases  of  Erysipelas,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  biliary  derangement  not  only  precede  local  action,  in  a  marked 
form ;  but  are,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  case,  of  a  very 
prominent  character.  Either  simple  or  phlegmonous  erysipelas  may  be 
so  characterized ;  but  the  former  by  far  the  more  frequently.  In  truth, 
the  local  action  is  usually  slight ;  seldom  reaching  suppuration ;  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  also  partake  in  but  a  slight  degree  of  the  in- 
flammatory type.  The  more  prominent  general  symptoms  are ; — head- 
ache, nausea,  bilious  vomiting,  pain  or  weight  at  the  epigastrium,  thirst, 
loathing  of  food,  eyes  and  face  suffused,  general  hue  yellow,  sclerotics 
especially  discoloured,  foul,  dry  tongue,  and  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
bowels  constipated,  urine  scanty,  and  depositing  a  copious,  turbid  sedi- 
ment. Locally,  the  ordinary  signs  of  the  inflammatory  process  are  but 
slight ;  and  redness  is  almost  merged  in  the  prevailing  yellow  discolora- 
tion of  the  integument. 

Treatment  will  be  mainly  of  the  constitutional  kind ;  emetics,  purga- 
tives, alteratives,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics,  as  circumstances  require ; 
and  on  these  the  practitioner  is  mainly  to  rely,  for  cure  of  the  local  as 
well  as  of  the  general  symptoms.  Treatment  of  the  part  is  but  a 
secondary  matter,  and  is  gentle,  in  proportion  to  the  action  for  which 
it  is  demanded;  fomentation,  rest,  bandaging;  seldom  abstraction  of 
blood. 
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Erratic  Erytttpelnn, 

The  peculiarity  of  this  form  is  its  tendency  to  shift  from  one  part  to 
another.  Not  extending  merely,  and  occupying  a  larger  space,  as 
simple  erysipelas  does ;  nor  leaving  one  part  suddenly,  to  reappear  at 
another,  somewhat  distant ;  as  any  form  of  the  disease  may  do.  But 
leaving  one  part,  for  another ;  and  yet  maintaining  the  extension  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken.  Action  is  invariably  slight ;  often  little  more 
than  a  mere  erythema.  Its  occurrence  is,  almost  uniformly,  indicative 
of  a  feeble  and  impaired  system.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
always  antecedent,  as  well  as  attendant ;  of  the  asthenic  Idnd ;  and,  if 
not  actually  typhoid,  tending  manifestly  to  that  type. 

Treatment,  accordingly,  has  little  to  do  with  the  affected  part.  Fo- 
mentation and  rest  suffice.  And  if  the  spreading  be  in  an  unfayoorable 
direction,  as  towards  the  face  or  scalp,  it  may  be  diverted  into  another 
course ;  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  limiting  agent  (p.  178).  The 
system  mainly  occupies  our  regard.  Alteratives,  tonics,  stimuli,  are 
given  as  required.  When  sinking  has  fairly  threatened,  turpentine, 
given  by  both  mouth  and  rectum,  will  be  found  an  excellent  remedy,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  means  of  support. 

Periodic  Ert/sipelas, 

By  this  term  is  understood  a  form  of  the  disease,  characterized  by 
frequency,  and  sometimes  by  accuracy,  of  return;  either  reverting 
always  to  the  same  part ;  or  selecting  a  variety  of  parts  for  its  seizure. 
Sometimes  the  season  of  the  year,  sometimes  the  occurrence  of  the  men- 
strual function,  seems  to  determine  the  period  of  return.  The  amount 
of  vascular  action  is  usually  slight,  and  the  swelling  almost  entirely 
serous. 

During  the  attack  local  treatment  need  be  but  gentle.  Our  object  is 
not  to  cut  short  the  disease,  but  only  to  smooth  its  course ;  and  the 
safety  of  texture  demands  no  energy  of  interference.  Repellents  are 
especially  reprehensible. 

It  is  during  the  intervals  of  attack,  and  when  invasion  is  expected — 
either  from  return  of  the  ordinary  time,  or  the  appearance  of  premoni- 
tory symptoms — that  treatment  will  prove  most  useful ;  directed  towards 
removing  that  abnormal  state  of  system,  whether  constant  or  periodic, 
on  which  the  erysipelatous  affection  mainly  depends. 

Hospital  Erysipelas. 

This  term  is  often  applied  to  the  disease,  in  all  its  forms,  as  occurring 
in  hospital  practice;  the  patient  not  being  admitted  while  labouring 
under  the  affection ;  but  having  been  seized  by  it,  while  resident  within 
the  institution  on  account  of  other  ailments.  The  phlegmonous  form  is 
usually  most  frequent,  under  such  circumstances.  And  if  the  cases 
prove  numerous,  either  the  disease  will  be  found  at  the  same  time  pre- 
valent out  of  doors — untoward  atmospheric  influence  conspiring  thereto ; 
or  some  serious  fault  will  be  apparent  in  the  hospital  management,  as 
regards  ventilation,  dressing  of  sores,  and  bestowal  and  arrangement  of 
patients.     The  chief  peculiarity  of  hospital  erysipelas  is  that  an  espe- 
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cially  asthenic  type  prevails,  even  in  the  most  argent  cases ;  and  that, 
consequently,  as  a  general  practice,  energetic  spoliative  and  depressing 
antiphlogistics  are  not  advisable  in  the  treatment. 

Oar  attention  is  to  be  chiefly  directed  towards  prophylaxis.  The 
number  of  patients,  in  one  ward,  should  be  few ;  and  those  with  foul 
running  sores  should  be  carefully  segregated.  Sores  should  be  dressed 
lightly,  and  simply ;  avoiding  all  stimulating,  acrid  applications ;  lest 
over-action  follow,  and  the  spreading  or  erysipelatous  character  super- 
vene. No  sponges  should  be  permitted  to  appear  within  the  wards; 
and  every  possible  means  should  be  taken,  to  avoid  community  of  dress- 
ing, and  contamination  of  sores.  Dressing  is  to  be  renewed,  as  often 
as  cleanliness  demands.  Not  unnecessarily  ;  lest  the  sore  resent,  and 
inflame.  Not  too  seldom;  otherwise  pus  accumulates  and  putrefies; 
not  only  irritating  the  sore  and  its  vicinity,  but  polluting  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  ward,  and  injuring  all  its  occupants,  v  entilation, 
and  general  cleanliness  of  the  apartments,  are  most  essential.  And,  as 
formerly  stated,  it  is  well  to  use  all  precautions,  as  if  the  disease  were 
undoubtedly  contagious. 

General  Characters  of  Erysipelas, 

Thus,  then,  we  find  the  general  characteristics  of  the  erysipelatous 
inflammatory  process,  in  its  marked  forms,  to  be : — Tendency  to  spread ; 
tendency  to  change  its  site  by  metastasis ;  tendency  to  prevail  in  an 
epidemic  form ;  deficiency  of  concomitant  fibrinous  and  plastic  exuda- 
tion ;  rapid  attainment  of  the  suppurative  crisis.  The  pus,  as  if  imper- 
fectly concocted,  thin,  and  non-laudable ;  by  its  diffusion,  danger  to 
texture  great.  In  the  constitutional  symptoms,  the  inflammatory  type 
seldom  predominant ;  tendency  to  the  asthenic  character  usually  strong, 
often  even  from  the  first ;  gastric  and  biliary  disorder,  with  general  de- 
rangement of  secretion,  primary  and  great.  Active  local  treatment  not 
advisable,  when  texture  is  not  in  danger ;  but,  when  diffuse  suppuration 
is  either  threatened  or  established,  free  incision  alone  remedial.  Active 
constitutional  antiphlogistics  in  few  cases  well  borne ;  unnecessary,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  sthenic  and  intense  examples ;  and,  even  then,  to  be 
employed  with  much  prudence  and  moderation.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  all,  constitutional  support, 
on  the  contrary,  demanded.  In  short,  an  asthenia,  or  tendency  thereto, 
reigns  throughout.  And  by  some  this  is  accounted  for,  by  supposing  a 
poisonous  innuence  to  be  exerted  on  the  system ;  either  generated  within, 
during  and  by  the  inflammatory  process ;  or  conveyed  from  without,  by 
atmospheric  influence,  or  by  direct  contagion. 

• 

In  addition  to  the  general  references  under  Inflammation,  see  Wells,  Observations  on 
Erysipelas  (Trans.  Med.  and  Chir.,  ii.),  Lond.,  1800;  Hutchison,  on  the  Treatment  of 
Ervsipelas  bj  Incision  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  t.),  Lond.,  1814;  Duncan,  Cases  of  Diffuse 
Inflammation  (Ed.  Med.  Chir  Trans.,  toI.  i.),  Edin.  1824 ;'  Higginbottom,  Essay  on  the 
Use  of  Nitrate  of  SiUer  in  Inflammation,  Lond.,  1826 ;  Lawrence,  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Erysipelas  (Med.  Ciiir.  Trans.,  xi?.),  Lond.,  1828;  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med., 
ArUcle  Erysipelas,  1888;  Dupuytren,  Du  Plegmon  Diffus,  Le9ons  Orales,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
289;  Dobson,  on  the  Treatment  of  Erysipelas  by  Punctures,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  toI.  xiy., 
p.  206;  Fenger,  De  Erysipelate  Ambulanti,  lUoniae,  1842. 
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HOSPITAL  GANGRENE,  OR  HOSPITAL  SORE. 

This  iVBLSj  at  one  time,  a  scourge  of  hospitals,  both  in  civil  and  in 
military  practice ;  especially  in  the  latter.  But  since  both  the  treat- 
ment of  sores  and  management  of  hospitals  have  much  improved,  of  late, 
it  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  And,  when  it  does  appear,  it 
seldom  evinces  those  formidable  and  intractable  characters,  which  for- 
merly used  to  carry  devastation  and  death. 

It  seems  to  have  been  known  and  described  by  the  old  writers,  as 
(Etius,  Paulus,  and  Avicenna ;  but  was  not  noticed,  prominently  and 
distinctly,  till  during  the  late  wars ;  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
beginning  of  the  present.  Then,  from  the  crowding  of  wounded  men, 
in  hot,  dirty,  and  confined  apartments,  perhaps  after  long  and  rough 
carriage,  with  bad  food,  mental  depression,  and  insufficient  attention  to 
dressing  and  cleanliness — ^foul  degeneration  of  sores  became  not  uncom- 
mon. And  Hospital  gangrene  came  forth  in  all  its  virulence ;  as  the 
graphic  pages  of  Hennen,  Blackadder,  and  Boggie,  sufficiently  testify. 

Within  these  few  years,  it  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Surgical 
Hospital  of  this  city ;  in  a  slight  form.  In  truth,  we  believe  that  few 
Hospitals  grow  old  without  contracting  a  tendency  to  the  generation  of 
this  trouble,  more  or  less.  With  us,  temporary  removal  of  the  patients, 
with  thorough  cleansing  of  the  wards,  has  always  sufficed  for  its  arrest. 

The  disease  is  an  example  of  Sloughing-phagedsena  (p.  248).  It  may 
be  produced  by  direct  contact ;  or,  more  indirectly,  by  infection.  Or  it 
may  occur  independently  of  either ;  from  crowding,  evil  dressing,  or 
noxious  atmospheric  influence.  Mercurialism  is  especially  favourable 
to  its  accession.  It  may  either  seize  on  a  wound  already  existing,  or 
appear  in  a  part  previously  entire. 

On  an  unbroken  surface,  the  first  appearance  is  usually  either  a  pus- 
tule or  vesicle ;  small,  dark,  and  accompanied  with  sharp  stinging  pain. 
On  giving  way  of  the  cuticle,  a  slough  is  formed ;  and  this  continues  to 
extend,  in  both  surface  and  depth.  After  a  time,  the  slough  begins  to 
separate ;  but  without  arrest  of  destruction  in  the  part ;  this  being  con- 
tinued by  acute  phagedsena,  often  with  greater  and  more  unremitting 
pain  than  before.  Then  sloughing  appears.  And  so  the  work  of  local 
death  advances ;  invariably  accompanied  with  profuse,  foetid,  and  thin 
discharge.  Sometimes  the  progress  is  so  rapid,  as  to  cover  a  large  space 
within  a  few  hours ;  in  other  cases,  the  advance  is  reckoned  more  con- 
veniently by  days  than  hours.  The  ulcerous  cavity  is  generally  of  a 
circular  form ;  as  if  scooped  out  by  an  instrument.  The  edges  are 
jagged,  everted,  and  well  defined ;  often  studded  with  red  points,  of  a 
peculiar  appearance,  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  are  apt  to  become  affected,  at  an  early  period ;  they  en- 
large, suppurate,  and  open ;  and  the  ulcer  is  prone  to  assume  the  same 
action  as  the  original  sore.  The  surrounding  parts  are  swollen,  red,  tense, 
painful,  and  of  a  dark  livid  hue.  And  this  infiammation  is  apt  not  to 
remain  limited,  as  a  mere  antecedent  to  local  death ;  but  to  spread, 
adding  the  serious  complication  of  erysipelas  to  the  original  malady. 
And,  thus,  hospital  erysipelas  and  hospital  sore  may  be  found  to  coexist. 

When  a  wound  is  attacked — as  is  most  frequently  the  mode  of  acces- 
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sion — it  first  inflames ;  and  pain  is  severe,  the  patient  complaining  as  if 
wounded  there  by  an  insect.  Discharge  is  diminished ;  or  may  be,  for 
a  time,  altogether  arrested.  Then  the  granulating  surface  rapidly 
changes,  assuming  a  dirty  white  colour ;  and  sometimes  becoming  spongily 
elevated  and  crepitant,  by  air,  the  product  of  putrescence.  The  sur- 
rounding skin  swells,  and  is  of  a  purplish  hue.  Slough  forms ;  either 
in  one  continuous  mass,  or  in  detached  portions.  The  dead  matter  begins 
to  separate,  but  not  by  a  healthy  process ;  the  edges  harden,  become 
everted,  remain  of  a  dirty  white  appearance,  and  pour  out  much  foetid 
discharge — very  different  from  the  healthy  pus  which  escaped  but  a  few 
hours  before.  Sometimes  the  body  of  the  sore  has  not  the  gray  or 
whitish  colour,  which  usually  obtains ;  but  is  dark  from  the  beginning, 
the  sloughing  parts  being  infiltrated  and  mixed  up  with  putrid  extrava- 
sation. The  degeneration  generally  commences  at  the  edges,  but  rapidly 
invests  the  whole ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  malady  is  also  chiefly 
marginal. 

The  constitutional  symptoms,  in  whatever  way  the  local  affection  may 
have  made  its  attack,  are  invariably  formidable — constitutional  iMita- 
tion,  typhoid  fever,  and  tendency  to  collapse.  As  in  erysipelas,^hey 
sometimes  precede  and  usher  in  the  local  change ;  sometimes  they  are 
only  consecutive  and  attendant.  When  antecedent,  they  are  always 
aggravated  by  the  occurrence  and  extension  of  the  local  disorder ;  an 
event  not  invariable  in  erysipelas.  In  some  very  few  cases,  when  the 
patient  was  just  before  robust  and  in  rude  health,  and  has  suffered  by 
direct  contagion,  the  introductory  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  of 
the  inflammatory  type ;  but,  even  then,  these  will  be  very  transient,  and 
soon  become  merged  in  irritation.  More  frequently,  the  commence- 
ment is  with  irritative  fever ;  this  glides  into  the  confirmed  typhoid,  and 
sinking  follows. 

Along  with  corporeal  depression  comes  mental  despondency — "  The 
bravest  soldier  betrayed  a  symptom  which  in  those  of  less  strength  of 
mind,  formed  a  striking  feature  in  every  stage  of  the  disease ;  namely, 
the  greatest  imaginable  impatience  of  pain,  and  depression  of  spirits. 
Those  who  had  borne  amputation  without  a  groan,  shrunk  at  the  wash- 
ing (?)  of  their  sores,  and  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  dead  comrade,  or 
even  on  hearing  the  report  of  his  death ;  instantly  predicting  their  own 
dissolution,  and  sinking  into  sullen  despair."^ 

No  texture  is  proof  against  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  The  arterial 
resists  longest,  but  in  the  end  gives  way ;  and  hemorrhage  ensues.  For 
there  is  not,  as  in  ordinary  gangrene,  more  especially  when  of  the  chronic 
kind,  the  solidifying  of  arterial  contents,  with  occlusion  of  the  canal  up 
to  the  nearest  collateral  branch  (p.  257).  Death  of  the  part  being  rapid, 
the  slough  is  peculiarly  humid  and  soft.  Circulation,  though  feeble, 
goes  on  till  sphacelus  is  complete ;  and,  besides,  it  is  probable  that  the 
blood's  power  of  coagulation  has  been  much  impaired,  as  happens  in 
other  examples  of  poisoning  of  the  system. 

This  bleeding  may  be  favourable,  as  formerly  stated  (p.  248),  if  only 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  part;   resolving  the  inflammation, 

I  H€Dn€ii*8  Military  Sargerj,  p.  219. 
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which  precedes  and  leads  to  the  local  death.  More  frequently,  it  is 
profuse  and  prdudicial ;  increasing  the  prostration,  and  hastening  the 
fatal  issue.  '^  The  third  and  last  stage  was  now  fast  approaching.  The 
surface  of  the  sore  was  constantly  covered  with  a  bloody  oozing ;  and, 
on  lifting  up  the  edge  of  the  flabby  slough,  the  probe  was  tinged  with 
dark-coloured  grumous  blood,  with  which  also  its  track  became  imme- 
diately filled.  Repeated  and  copious  venous  bleedings  now  came  on, 
which  rapidly  sank  the  patient ;  the  sloughs,  whether  falling  off  sponta- 
neously, or  detached  by  art,  were  quickly  succeeded  by  others,  and  dis- 
covered on  their  removal  small,  thickly-studded  specks  of  arterial 
blood.  At  length  an  artery  sprung,  which,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  it, 
most  probably  burst  under  the  ligature ;  the  tourniquet,  or  other  pres- 
sure, was  now  applied,  but  in  vain ;  for,  while  it  checked  the  bleeding, 
it  accelerated  the  death  of  the  limb,  which  became  frightfully  swelled, 
and  horribly  foetid.  Incessant  retchings  soon  came  on,  and  with  coma, 
involuntary  stools,  and  hiccough,  closed  the  scene.'** 

Or,  instead  of  advancing  to  a  fatal  issue,  recovery  may  take  place. 
In  this  country,  and  at  the  present  day,  this  is  the  general  rule ;  death, 
and  even  much  local  destruction,  forming  the  exception.  Constitu- 
tional disorder  gradually  abates ;  pain  diminishes ;  and  the  inflammation 
of  gangrene  is  succeeded  by  that  of  arrest.  Sloughs  separate  ;  and  are 
neither  renewed,  nor  supplanted  by  phagedaena.  Discharge  becomes 
less  copious,  thin,  and  foetid ;  more  purulent,  and  laudable.  Granula- 
tion and  repair  are  established.  But  such  amendment  is  not  to  be  re- 
posed in  implicitly.  Anxious  care  is  yet  requisite ;  for  relapse  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent. 

Treatment. — As  in  hospital  erysipelas,  prevention  is  our  chief  object ; 
and  is  to  be  obtained  by  similar  means  (p.  377).  When  the  disease  has 
occurred,  the  treatment  is  of  that  kind  formerly  recommended  for 
sloughing  phagedaena  in  general  (p.  245).  Locally,  escharotics ;  effi- 
ciently applied,  and  repeated  if  necessary ;  followed  by  poulticing  or 
water-dressing,  until  sloughs  separate,  and  healthy  granulations  appear. 
Constitutionally,  gentle,  yet  effectual,  unloading  of  the  primse  vi»; 
calmatives ;  anodynes ;  if  need  be,  stimuli.  Bleeding,  or  other  powerful 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  are  never  warrantable ;  and  mercury  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  a  poison.  On  arrest  of  the  local  action,  the  constitutional 
disorder  often  voluntarily  subsides.  By  the  chlorides  of  lime  or  soda, 
foetor  may  be  corrected. 

See  Pouteau,  CEuvres  Posthumes,  torn,  iii.,  1783;  Dussaussoy,  Sur  la  Gangrene  des 
Hopitaux,  G^nbve,  1787;  Leslie,  de  Gangrsena  Contagiosa,  Edin.,  1805;  Blackadder, 
on  Phagedscna  Gangrenosa,  Edin.,  1818;  Brauer,  ObserTationes  de  Gangrsena  Nosoco- 
miali,  &c.,  Lipsiae,  1820;  OIliTier,  du  Gangrbne  ou  Pourriture  des  Hopitaax,  Paris, 
1822;  Boggie,  Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Ed.,  toI.  iii.,  1828;  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  Lond., 
1829;  Liston,  Lancet,  toI.  i.  p.  67,  1844;  Ballingall,  Outlines  of  Military  Surgery,  p. 
163,  Edin.,  1844. 

FURUNCULUS,  OR  BOIL. 

This  is  a  limited  inflammation  of.  a  small  portion  of  skin  and  areolar 
tissue ;   ending  in  death  of  the  latter,  and  accompanied   by  laudable 

•  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p.  220. 
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suppuration;  always  of  the  sthenic  type.  It  is  not  a  mere  pimple. 
For  that  is  but  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  an  obstructed  seba- 
ceous follicle.  Nor  is  the  term  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
carbuncle.  For  that  is  more  extensive  originally,  liable  to  spread 
secondarily,  and  both  generally  and  locally  asthenic  throughout ;  some- 
times, nay  frequently,  bringing  life  into  serious  peril.  Whereas,. the 
boil  is  not  only  sthenic  in  itself,  but  rather  indicative  of  a  robust  and 
plethoric  system.  At  all  events,  the  attendant  constitutional  disorder 
partakes,  more  or  less,  of  the  true  inflammatory  type ;  and  requires  to 
be  treated  accordingly. 

The  affection  is  most  frequent  in  the  young  and  middle-aged ;  and  in 
those  who  eat  freely,  and  are  liable  to  stomachic  and  hepatic  derange- 
ments. The  most  common  site  is  where  the  skin  is  thickest,  and  per- 
haps most  removed  from  abstergence  and  ablution ;  on  the  back,  shoul- 
ders, hips,  back  of  the  neck,  and  thighs. 

Boils  seldom  occur  singly,  but  are  gregarious.  The  swelling  is  of  a 
conical  shape;  its  apex  yellow;  its  base  hard,  red,  and  exquisitely 
painful.  The  pus  is  superficial ;  the  slough  is  at  the  base.  Sometimes 
the  slough,  or  core,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  consists  only  of  areolar 
tissue  ;  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  true  skin  is  implicated ;  not  unfre- 
quently,  an  addition  is  given  to  its  bulk,  by  commixture  with  fibrinous 
exudation.  If  left  to  itself,  the  boil  bursts  at  the  apex ;  and  the  matter 
escapes  by  a  single  aperture.  Sometimes  this  is  sufficient  to  permit  a 
free  passage  to  the  slough  when  loose ;  more  frequently  it  is  insufficient 
for  this  purpose.  On  purulent  discharge  taking  place,  the  pain,  heat, 
and  surrounding  swelling  usually  abate.  But  subsidence  is  not  com- 
plete, until  slough,  as  well  as  matter,  has  been  extruded ;  the  former,  so 
long  as  retained,  acting  the  part  of  a  foreign  body,  and  maintaining 
perverted  vascular  action.^ 

The  predisposing  cause  is  derangement  of  the  primse  vise,  and  conse- 
quently of  secretion  in  general.  The  exciting,  is  some  direct  stimulus 
of  the  part ;  as  by  a  prick,  scratch,  or  evulsion  of  hair.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  no  exciting  cause  exists ;  the  predisposing  alone  is  sufficient. 

2Veatm«nt.— -During  the  nascent  condition  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, fomentation  is  used,  with  water-dressing,  or  poultice.  On  suppura- 
tion having  occurred,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  apex;  sufficient  to 
insure  discharge,  not  only  of  the  pus,  but  of  the  slough  also.  If  an 
opening  already  exist,  it  is  dilated  for  the  like  purpose.  The  part  is 
kept  at  rest ;  and,  after  ejection  of  the  slough,  the  granulating  wound 
is  dressed  in   the  ordinary  way.     Constitutional   treatment — not  the 

'  [We  have  here  a  lerj  good  iUustration  of  one  of  the  uses  of  pus  and  suppuration ; 
and  it  senres  as  a  complement  to  our  note,  introduced  on  pp.  145-147.  Whether  the 
slough,  or  eortt  in  this  instance,  be  regarded  as  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  established  in  the  part,  it  becomes  imbedded,  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
cess, in  a  mass  of  solidified  fibrin.  The  latter  is  conyerted  into  pus,  the  tendency  of 
which  is,  as  has  been  before  stated,  to  approach  the  surface,  and  to  be  rejected ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  it  loosens  the  core,  and  carries  it  with  itself  through  the  opened  integu- 
ments. The  same  process  is  instituted  for  the  rejection  of  any  other  foreign  substance, 
which  has  become,  either  by  accident  or  by  disease,  located  in  the  tissues, — as  splinters, 
balls,  portions  of  necrosed  bone  or  cartilage,  tubercles,  and  the  like.  And  this  is  the 
only  mode,  excepting  by  surgical  assistance,  in  which  such  offending  bodies  can  be 
gotten  rid  of  in  mass  — Ki»  ] 
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least  important — consiets  of  pnrgfttives,  followed  by  alteratives ;  to 
cleanse,  and  rectify  the  primEe  vue.  And  somewhat  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic  regimen  should  be  enjoined,  throughout  the  whole  process  of  core. 
To  prevent  relapse,  experience  speaks  in  favour  of  two  very  opposite 
remedies :  alkalies,  and  mineral  acids ;  the  liquor  potasste,  and  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  given  in  small  doses,  three  times  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  period.  In  each  case,  the  ordinary  gastric 
indications  will  determine  which  class  of  remedies  happens  to  be  the 
more  suitable. 

In  addition  to  the  references  under  Inflainniatian,  Bee  Berlen,  de  Funmculo,  Oott., 
ITUT;  Jourdsn,  Article  Furoncle,  Diet,  dea  Scien.  Mid.,  toI.  xiii. ;  Dapujtrett,  Lefons 
Onlta,  vol.  IT,  p.  109;  Diet  of  Prict.  Med.,  Article  Ftu^oaolftr  DiHasea.  8e«  »1m 
Blstt,  CkienaTe,  and  other  autliora  on  cutuieoua  diseues. 


ANTHRAX,  OR  CARBUNCLE. 


This  is  more  extensive,  and  altogether  more  important,  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Inflammation,  of  an  asthenic  type,  attacks  the  areolar  tissue ; 
and  this  sloughs  at  an  early  period  of  the  invasion.  The  superimposed 
skin  is  secondarily,  and  less  involved ;  becoming  gangrenous,  only  to  a 


comparatively  slight  extent ;  and  not  continuously,  but  usually  in  small 
unconnected  patches.  Through  the  openings  thus  formed,  a  foetid, 
sanious  pus  oozes  out ;  with  portions  of  sloughed  and  disintegrated 
areolar  tissue.  The  general  swelling  is  flat,  dark,  and  spongy.  A 
dull,  burning  pain  is  felt  in  the  part ;  and,  in  the  early  stage,  is  much 
increased  by  pressure.     The  surrounding  integument  is  livid,  piunfnl, 

IB  cue  oocalt,  ia  the  other 
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and  swollen.  According  to  Dr.  Prout,  a  saccharine  state  of  the  urine 
often  co-exists. 

Carbuncle  is  usually  found  in  the  same  situations  as  furunculus ;  but, 
unlike  it,  is  generally  solitary.  It  may  vary  in  size,  from  that  of  a 
prune,  to  that  of  a  soup  plate.  Process  is  usually  slow ;  and  ordinarily 
limited  to  the  surface.  But,  sometimes,  the  deeper  parts  are  also  in- 
volved ;  so  as  to  expose  cavities,  canals,  and  bones. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  asthenic  throughout ;  at  first  of  a 
simply  febrile,  and  bilious  character ;  then  showing  typhoid  signs ;  and, 
as  the  hidden  gangrene  extends,  tending  rapidly  towards  prostration — 
more  especially  in  the  old — with  hiccup,  cadaverous  countenance,  feeble 
pulse,  delirium,  and  coma. 

The  disease  most  commonly  occurs  in  those  of  middle  age,  or  further 
advanced  in  life ;  and  especially  in  those  who  have  indulged,  freely  and 
habituallv,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  It  is  not  contagious.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  invariably  precede.  The  local  change  begins 
with  a  hard,  painful  swelling,  mainly  subcutaneous ;  which  rapidly  en- 
larges, with  dark  discoloration,  and  burning  pain.  Vesicles  form  on 
the  skin ;  and,  on  the  cuticle  giving  way,  the  sloughy  apertures  of  the 
integument  are  disclosed,  as  formerly  described. 

jn'eatment — Free  and  early  incision  is  to  be  made,  usually  of  the 
crucial  form,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  diseased  mass.  This 
evacuates  the  purulent  formation ;  affords  an  exit  for  the  sloughs,  when 
loose ;  and  limits  infiltration.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Potassa  fusa 
follows  the  bistoury ;  and  is  used  freely.  By  it,  the  dying  parts  are  at 
once  converted  into  a  dead  eschar ;  healthy  separation  is  acceleraj;ed ; 
and  injury  of  the  system,  from  absorption  of  the  deleterious  products  of 
humid  putrescence,  is  almost  at  once  arrested.  And,  further  to  insure 
fulfilment  of  the  last  indication,  the  slough,  as  it  loosens,  is  to  be  care- 
fully removed ;  by  knife  or  scissors.  The  practice  seems  severe ;  but 
no  other  will  prove,  in  all  respects,  successful.  And  the  more  advanced 
the  case,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  its  adoption.  Less  pain  is  occa- 
sioned than  miffht  be  supposed ;  the  greater  part  of  the  cauterized  tissues 
being  already  m  a  gangrenous  state.  Poultice  is  applied  till  the  slough 
is  discharged;  then  water-dressing,  early  medicated  to  meet  approaching 
debility. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  never  thoroughly  antiphlogistic.  At  the 
commencement,  evacuants  are  necessary.  For  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
an  emetic,  and  purgation;  for  the  liver,  mercury,  cautiously  admi- 
nistered. Then,  occasional  alteratives ;  as,  perhaps,  the  hydrargyrum  c. 
creta.  Tonics  and  stimuli  are  early  required ;  bark,  wine,  ammonia, 
brandy,  turpentine  enemata ;  according  to  the  features  and  exigencies 
of  the  case.  So  long  as  the  power  of  swallowing  remains,  remedies  are 
to  be  perseverinely  administered ;  for,  provided  suitable  local  treatment 
have  been  practised,  patients  often  rally  completely,  even  though  pre- 
viously in  eztremis.  Omit  the  use  of  the  bistoury  and  potass — and  all 
constitutional  care,  however  skilful  and  unwearied,  will  not  arrest  the 
tendency  to  collapse,  or  avert  a  fatal  issue. 

These  strong  expressions,  in  favour  of  strong  remedies,  are  of  course 
applicable  only  to  the  more  serious  and  urgent  cases.     There  are  many 
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examples  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  swelling  is  but  small,  and  consti- 
tutional disorder  proportionally  slight.  In  these,  simple  incision  Buf* 
Sees.  In  a  day  or  two  the  slough  is  discharged,  and  granulation  ad- 
vances favourably. 

In  addition  to  the  References  under  Inflammation,  see  Frank  de  Carbuncalo,  Hei- 
delb.,  1682;  Bordenaye,  sur  TAnthrax,  Paris,  1765;  Larrej,  M^m.  de  Chir.  Militaires, 
Tol.  i.  p.  104 ;  Dapujtren,  Lemons  Orales,  toI.  it.  p.  109 ;  Diet,  of  Praet.  Med.,  Artiole 
on  Fnruncular  Diseases. 

DIFFUSE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  AREOLAR  TISSUE. 

This  resembles  the  phlegmonous  erys!]pelas ;  but  the  skin  is  not  origi- 
nally involved.     In  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  an  asthenic  and 
rapidly  destructive  inflammatory  action  occurs ;  causing  profuse  secre- 
tion of  thin,  acrid  pus ;  which  is  extensively  and  diffusely  infiltrated, 
entailing  the  most   ruinous  consequences  on   the   texture  bo  aflfected. 
The  skin  is  undermined,  or  covers  a  mass  of  slough  soaked  in  purulent 
secretion,  ere  yet  it  has  itself  begun  to  inflame.     Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, it  does  undergo  that  process ;  and  this,  occurring  after  loss  of  both 
mechanical  and  vital  support,  soon  overcomes  vitality.     It  sloughs,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  and,  on  detachment  of  the  dead  portions,  the 
gangrened  mass  beneath  is  disclosed.     There  is  no  limiting  fibrinous 
exudation,  of  a  plastic  kind ;  the  surrounding  tissues  are  all  open  and 
defenceless,  and  may  suffer,  by  continued  infiltration,  to  an  almost  inde- 
finite extent  (p.  222). 

Usually,  this  affection  is  connected  with  the  inoculation  of  a  specific 
virus;  which  has  the  doubly  unfavourable  effect  of  raising  vascular 
action,  while  vital  power  in  both  system  and  part — but  especially  in 
the  latter — is  very  much  impaired.  The  bites  of  reptiles,  stings  of 
insects,  and  punctures  received  during  dissection,  are  familiar  examples 
of  such  exciting  causes.  Or  the  evil  matter  may  come  from  within ; 
not  the  less  deleterious  on  that  account.  For  example,  urine,  infiltrated 
into  the  areolar  tissue,  is  certain  to  light  up  an  asthenic  and  rapidly 
destructive  inflammation  there ;  with  speedy  extension  of  the  mischief, 
by  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  non-laudable  inflammatory  product;  and 
the  skin  usually  sloughs  early  and  extensively. 

The  symptoms  of  diffuse  areolar  infiltration,  however  caused,  are  as- 
thenic throughout.  And  never,  even  at  the  first,  is  there  inflammatory 
fever,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas — the  disease  which  it  most  closely 
resembles.  There  are  pain,  tenderness,  a  puffy,  diffused  swelling,  heat, 
and  sometimes  a  sense  of  throbbing ;  but  with  no  apparent  primary  af- 
fection of  the  skin ;  which  retains  its  normal  hue,  and  may  seem  even 
paler  than  the  surrounding  parts.  Very  soon  the  swelling,  increasing 
fast,  causes  tension  of  the  integument ;  and  speedily  thereafter  the  skin 
reddens,  inflames,  and  stands  much  in  danger  of  perishing ;  by  slough- 
ing, ulceration,  or  both.  When  the  surface  has  given  way,  discharge  is 
profuse,  thin,  offensive,  often  bloody,  and  mingled  more  or  less  with  the 
disintegrated  areolar  tissue. 

Constitutional  symptoms  immediately  follow  the  first  accession  of  the 
local ;  and  rapidly  increase  in  severity.  They  are  those  of  constitu- 
tional irritation ;  and  tend  strongly  to  the  typhoid  character  (p.  145). 
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Treatment — The  nature  of  the  inflammatory  action  is  Buch,  as  to 
afford  no  hope  of  its  arrest,  before  the  suppurative  crisis  has  been 
attained.  Leeches  and  punctures  are  of  no  avail;  there  is  no  time 
suitable  for  their  employment ;  the  action  almost  at  once  reaches  sup- 
puration ;  and  herein  again,  therefore,  the  affection  differs  both  irom 
erysipelas,  and  from  the  ordinary  inflammatory  process.  A  certain 
amount  of  areolar  tissue  must  be  broken  up  and  perish ;  treatment  can 
only  mitigate  the  mischief  already  done,  and  prevent  its  further  exten- 
sion. Incision  is  to  be  freely  made ;  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  infiltrated  part.  Or,  if  the  infiltration  be  so  situated  as  to  render 
such  extensive  cutting  unsafe  and  inexpedient,  at  least  let  the  wound 
be  free,  early,  and  dependent.  The  infiltrating  fluid  escapes,  tension 
is  relieved,  and  a  sufficient  drain  is  left  for  the  continued  secretion, 
with  space  and  freedom  enough  for  discharge  of  the  parts  already  de- 
stroyed. The  subsequent  local  management,  and  the  constitutional 
treatment  throughout,  are  to  be  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  in  the  advanced  cases  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas ;  in  which 
similar  injury  has  accrued,  to  both  part  and  system  (p.  871). 

For  the  Literature,  see  Inflammation  and  Erysipelas;  especially  Travers,  on  Consti- 
tutional Irritation,  Part  I. 


ENTOZOA  WHICH  AFFECT  THE  INTEGUMENT. 

In  the  West  Indies,  a  small  insect,  the  Chigoe  {Pulez  penetrans)^ 
lodges  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  foot,  and  breeds  there,  causing  great 
itching  of  the  part ;  and  forming  a  small  cyst,  which  enlarges  into  a 
subcutaneous  swelling,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Treatment  consists  in 
extraction  of  the  cyst  entire  ;  otherwise,  serious  inflammation  is  apt  to 
ensue.  To  insure  thorough  extirpation,  the  use  of  an  escharotio  may 
sometimes  be  expedient. 

In  China,  India,  Africa,  and  other  hot  climates,  the  Guinea  toarm 
{DraeuneultUj  or  Filaria  medinen$is)  troubles  mankind ;  lodging,  like 
the  other,  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  having  probably  pene- 
trated the  skin  nvhen  small.  As  it  grows,  a  painful  and  itchy  swelling 
forms;  sometimes  corded;  sometimes  like  a  varicose  vein ;  sometimes 
more  diffuse,  like  an  abscess.  Ultimately,  suppuration  takes  place,  the 
skin  gives  way,  the  animal  is  partially  exposed,  and  a  painful  festering 
sore  remains.  While  the  animal  is  merely  enlarging  in  bulk,  the  dis- 
turbance it  occasions  may  be  but  slight ;  but  when  the  period  of  repro- 
duction arrives,  it  seeks  to  perforate  the  skin,  and  causes  furunculous 
excitement.  If  injured  then,  a  milky  fluid  is  found  to  exude  from  it, 
which,  under  the  microscope,  shows  myriads  of  young  worms. ^  So 
long  as  the  worm  retains  its  lodging,  inflammation  continues ;  and  may 
become  serious  by  intensity  and  diffusion.     To  prevent  this,  and  obtain 

*  Maisonneaye.     Laneet,  No.  1119,  p.  168. 
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healing,  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  animal;  not  at  ODce,  bat  gradu- 
ally. A  portion,  having  heen  exposed,  is  attached  to  a  small  roll  of 
plaster,  or  other  suitable  substance ;  and  by  gradually  winding  it  on 
'  this  roller,  day  by  day,  the  creature  is  removed  entire.  An  attempt 
at  immediate  extrusion  is  sure  to  fail ;  the  worm  breaking  short,  grow- 
ing again,  and  reproducing  the  inflammatory  evils. 

TUMOURS  OF  THE  INTEGUMENT. 

Warts  are  of  two  great  classes:  Simple  and  Malignant.     The  simple 
are   considered   to   be   prolongations    of    the 
Kg- 113,  papillre,  changed  somewhat  in  structure  as  well 

as  bypertrophied ;  sometimes  flat  and  diffused; 
sometimes  prominent,  and  cylindrical  in  form. 
When  situate  on  the  oater  part  of  the  body, 
the  investing  cuticle  is  thick,  rough,  and  dry. 
On  the  inner  part  of  the  body,  and  more  espf 
cially  when  opposing  surfaces  are  affected,  as 
in  the  thighs  and  nates,  the  cuticle  is  thin  and 
delicate ;  and  a  serous  discharge  is  exhaled. 

These  formations  may  again  be  divided  into 
Common  and  Specific.  The  former  of  spontv 
ncous  origin,  unconnected  with  any  apparent 
cause  ;  usually  dry ;  and  non-contagious.  Tbe 
latter  dependent  on  venereal  or  other  poison ;  humid ;  and  contagious. 
Sometimes  these  latter  attain  an  enormous  size. 

The  vitality  of  such  structures  is  weak ;  and  occasional  touching  with 
a  minor  caustic — such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  aromatic  vinegar,  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  powder  of  savine,  &c. — suffices  for  their  destruc- 
tion. If  the  form  of  the  wart  be  suitable,  a  more  summary  process  of 
removal  may  be  accomplished,  by  kntfc,  scissors,  or  ligature.  The 
large  venereal  warts  bleed  copiously  when  excised. 

Warty  formations  are  frequently  of  a  malignant  kind,  in  the  aged; 
and  are  most  commonly  situated  on  the  face.  The  wart  is  of  an  angry 
and  irritable  character ;  and  soon  degenerates  into  cancerous  ulceration, 
surrounded  by  more  or  less  carcinomatous  deposit.  The  remedy  is  free 
removal  by  excision ;  if  possible,  before  open  degeneracy  has  been  fully 
established.  All  warts  of  the  face,  indeed,  should  be  removed;  at 
whatever  age,  and  however  simple  their  nature  may  seem  to  he ;  all 
being  most  prone,  if  not  certain,  to  degenerate  in  advancing  years. 

The  skin  is  liable  to  simple  Hypertrophy ;  extending  over  a  consider- 
able surface.  The  texture  becomes  rough  and  open ;  the  rugm  and 
markings  are  large  and  broad ;  and  the  sebaceous  follicles  are  unusually 
distinct.  Pressure,  and  the  use  of  iodine,  suffice  at  least  to  arrest  in- 
crease of  growth;  and  considerable  diminution  may  even  be  effected. 
Should  the  bulk  be  great,  and  prove  troublesome,  the  changed  tex- 
ture may  be  removed  by  incision ;  either  wholly  or  in  part.     Being  a 

Fig.  lis.     WftTU  on  tbe  penis. 
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simple  hjpertropliy,  and  not  a  true  tumour,  ^'e  H4 

partial  removal  does  not  entail  reproduction  <;,~>j-^ 

Hypertrophy  of  the  akin,  however,  ib  more         ^  JT?^^'* 
frequently  associated  with  a  similar  condition       ^  "^  " 

of  tho  subcutaneous  adipose  and  areolar  tissues ,  j 
constituting  a  spcciea  of  Lipoma.  To  this,  the 
integuments  of  the  face,  especially  of  the  nose 
and  cheeks,  are  subject.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  much  discoloration  of  the  skin  by 
constant  passive  congestion.  The  cure  is 
removal  by  careful  dissection;  the  general 
health  being  at  the  same  time  attended  to  | 
Usually,  there  is  a  great  necesBity  for  altera 
tives,  and  regulation  of  diet. 

The  ntevuB  and  erectile  tumour,  carcinoma  and  cancer,  are  often  met 
with  in  the  integument ;  amenable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  treatment. 
And  the  encysted  tumours,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  tuually  situated 
on  the  surface. 


Fig.  114.  Th«  raminU  of  a  pHplllfi  from  an  epldtrmlc  growth,  tha  result  of  a  burn. 
Each  pspillk  cansiittd  cxtertitill]'  of  nniDeroiu  epidermic  scal«s  dittinetlj  nnoleDtei), 
oomprciucd  together.     Internallj  it  was  compoaed  of  fibrous  vascular  tissue. — Benntii. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SEROUS  AND  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

These  belong  rather  to  the  department  of  the  physician,  than  to  that 
of  the  surgeon ;  still  it  is  necessary  to  notice  them  shortly  here,  surgery 
being  not  unacquainted  with  both  their  immediate  and  remote  conse- 
quences. 

Inflammatory  Action  affecting  Serous  Membrane. 

Serous  membranes  are  especially  liable  to  assume  the  inflammatory 
process ;  with  or  without  a  direct  exciting  cause.  The  action  varies, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  its  kind  and  degree ;  and,  as  it  varies, 
so  do  the  results.  Under  all  circumstances,  it  is  apt  to  spread  widely 
and  rapidly,  by  continuity ;  and  in  all  acute  cases  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  severe.     Usually,  also,  much  local  pain  attends. 

At  first,  the  natural  secretion  may  be  diminished,  or  arrested;  after- 
wards it  becomes  more  profuse,  containing  fibrin,  and  also  a  greater 
proportion  of  albumen  than  is  usual  (p.  135).  The  balance  between 
deposit  and  absorption  may,  in  the  outset,  scarcely  be  overborne ;  but 
very  soon  accumulation  is  begun,  and  advances ;  constituting  dropsy. 
Such  accumulating  fluid  departs  more  and  more  from  the  healthy  stan- 
dard ;  ultimately  becoming  puriform,  and  often  containing  more  or  less 
of  true  purulent  admixture.  But  the  membrane  itself  undergoes  impor- 
tant change ;  at  first  injected  and  spongy,  afterwards  enlarged  and 
roughened ;  and  often  coated,  more  or  less  thickly,  with  plastic  exuda- 
tion, which  becomes  organized,  and  variously  modified  in  structure,  as 
formerly  mentioned  (pp.  135  and  139).  In  chronic  action,  of  a  mild 
type,  simple  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  membrane  take  place,  ac- 
companied with  more  or  less  effusion ;  as  is  frequently  observed  in  the 
arachnoid. 

By  the  serous  accumulation,  dropsy  is  produced ;  and  injurious  con- 
sequences may  ensue,  on  account  of  the  mere  bulk  of  the  eflusion ;  inde- 
pendently of  other  circumstances  attendant  on  the  morbid  action.  By 
the  plastic  exudation,  opposing  surfaces  may  be  united  and  incorporated ; 
sometimes  producing  harm,  as  when  the  heart  adheres  to  its  pericardium, 
or  the  lung  to  the  pleura  costalis ;  sometimes,  however,  productive  of 
much  benefit,  as  when  the  bowels  so  cohere  on  their  serous  surfaces  as  to 
prevent  purulent  irruption,  or  faecal  extravasation,  into  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity.  It  is  seldom  that  acute  dropsical  accumulation  occurs, 
without  plastic  change  in  the  membrane ;  it  is  not  uncommon,  however, 
for  agglutination  of  opposite  serous  surfaces  to  take  place,  even  exten- 
sively, with  but  little  accumulation  of  serum. 

While  the  serous  tissue  is  especially  liable  to  produce  abnormal  deposit 
of  both  serum  and  plasma,  and  while  also  the  formation  of  pus  is  not 
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uncommon  in  connexion  with  altered  membrane  and  dropsical  accumu- 
lation, the  higher  results  of  inflammatory  action — ulceration  and  gan- 
grene— are  fortunately  rare.  The  latter  is  seldom  observed,  unless  when 
extending  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  an  acute  form  from  other  parts ; 
against  the  former,  serous  membranes  are  specially  endowed,  like  all 
fibrous  tissues — as  formerly  stated  (pp.  150  and  204). 

The  connexion  of  diseases  of  the  serous  membranes  with  surgical 
practice  is  very  apparent,  in  relation  to  wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  in  the  management  of  hydrothorax, 
empyema,  and  ascites.  The  treatment  of  acute  action  is  conducted  on 
ordinary  antiphlogistic  principles. 

Inflammatory  Action  affecting  Mucous  Membrane. 

The  mucous  is  liable  to  inflammatory  action,  perhaps  still  more  fre- 
quently than  the  serous  membrane.     The  results  are  more  various. 

Simply  inflaming,  the  membrane  is  congested  and  swollen ;  at  first 
dry,  afterwards  pouring  out  an  increased  and  vitiated  secretion.  The 
submucous  areolar  tissue  is  occupied  by  serous  or  fibrinous  deposit ;  and, 
in  the  more  severe  cases,  extravasations  of  blood  are  sometimes  found. 
The  surface  of  the  membrane  is  altered,  becoming  rough  and  spongy ; 
the  papillae  are  enlarged  and  prominent ;  and  the  follicles  are  swollen, 
with  diminished  orifices.  Sometimes  the  general  swelling,  by  submu- 
cous effusion,  is  very  great ;  and  may  be  productive  of  the  most  serious 
consequences,  as  in  cedema  glottidis  (p.  119).  The  increased  secretion 
soon  changes  from  the  simply  mucous  character ;  becoming  opaque  and 
glutinous,  afterwards  puriform,  and  ultimately  purulent.  In  acute  and 
severe  cases,  such  discharge  is  often  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  may  be 
mixed  with  blood ;  as  in  gonorrhoea.  Sometimes  the  discharge  contains 
much  blood,  or  may  even  seem  entirely  sanguineous ;  as  in  acute  cys- 
titis ;  where,  however,  there  is  often  ulceration.  Intense  exacerbation 
of  the  action  may  temporarily  arrest  all  discharge  (p.  124). 

A  spreading  inflammatory  action,  of  an  erysipelatous  character,  is 
not  unfrequent ;  arising,  apparently,  from  the  same  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes  as  erysipelas ;  and,  in  fact,  often  associated  with  that 
disease.  It,  too,  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  great  swelling ;  and  may 
extend  over  a  large  amount  of  membrane. 

While  serous  structures  often  produce  false  membrane,  this  result  is 
comparatively  rare  in  the  mucous  surfaces.  And  yet,  in  certain  parts, 
it  is  not  uncommon ;  as  in  the  air  passages,  especially  the  larynx  and 
trachea.  From  the  bladder,  too,  false  membrane,  even  of  large  extent, 
has  been  thrown  off*;  and  from  the  interior  of  the  womb,  as  well  as  from 
the  lining  of  the  intestines,  similar  productions  are  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent. Such  exudation,  however,  differs  greatly  from  true  plasma; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  separated  from  the  membrane  by  viscid  mucous  secre- 
tion, and  is  seldom  vascularized,  or  incorporated  with  the  original  tissue. 
It  is  sometimes  patchy  and  thin,  originating  apparently  from  the  folli- 
cles, as  in  Diphtherite ;  sometimes  thick  and  tubular,  as  in  croup,  and 
tubular  broncnitis.  The  serious  consequences  of  such  formation,  m  any 
part  of  the  air  passages,  can  be  readily  understood. 

Suppuration,  it   has   been   already  stated,  is  a  common   result  of 
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intense  action,  while  the  membrane  is  yet  entire ;  as  in  gonorrhoea.    But 
frequently  the  membrane  does  give  way.     Pustules  form ;  often  in  the 
follicles ;  as  similar  formations  occur  in  the  analogous  texture  of  the 
skin.     The  pustule  breaks,  and  ulceration  follows,  with  pamlent  dis- 
charge ;  the  raw  surface  consisting  of  many  isolated  points,  or  of  one 
continuous  breach  made  by  pustular  coalition.     Such  changes  are  most 
frequently  observed  in  the  intestines,  and  in  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  in 
the  latter  situation  they  are  termed  Aphthae.     Ulceration,  however,  is 
not  always  of  pustular  origin.     It  may  originate  from  intense  inflam- 
mation, as  in  other  textures ;   spreading  both  in  depth  and  surface ; 
often  accompanied  with  great  constitutional  disturbance,  as  in  dysentery; 
and  even  when  healed,  producing  serious  consequences,  by  contraction 
or  other  alteration  of  the  affected  part — as  in  the  bowel  or  urethra, 
and  in  the  gullet  or  windpipe.     Or  changes  may  take  place  exterior 
to  the  part,  requiring  subsequent  surgical  operation ;  as  in  the  case  of 
fistula  in  ano,  induced  by  ulcer  of  the  rectum.     Or  the  result  may  be 
immediately  fatal ;  as  in  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  intestine. 
In  some  cases,  however,  comparative  proneness   to   ulceration,  when 
contrasted  with  the  serous  membrane,  is  no  disadvantage ;  as  in  the 
evacuation  of  abscess  which  has  been  baulked  in  the  natural  effort  of 
reaching  the  integumental  surface  (p.  204).     In  the  intestine,  and  also 
in  the  windpipe,  ulceration  is  often  the  result  of  tubercular  deposit. 

Intense  asthenic  inflammation  may  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the 
membrane ;  as  in  the  worst  form  of  Cynanche,  and  in  some  cases  of 
Dysentery.  This  result,  however,  though  more  common  than  in  serous 
membrane,  is  still,  in  reference  to  other  tissues,  comparatively  rare. 

Chronic  inflammatory  action,  affecting  the  mucous  and  submucous 
tissues,  often  produces  serious  alterations  of  structure.  The  papilla 
and  follicles  undergo  enlargement  and  permanent  change ;  the  mem- 
brane is  thickened ;  and  by  such  thickening,  but  mainly  by  submucous 
deposit,  contraction  of  the  canal  occurs.  Or  ulceration  may  take  place, 
slowly  advancing ;  by  perforation,  endangering  life ;  or,  by  contraction 
in  healing,  compromising  the  functions  of  the  canal. 

The  treatment  of  inflammatory  affections  of  mucous  membrane  is 
conducted  according  to  general  antiphlogistic  principles.  In  the  simpler 
forms,  in  accessible  parts,  great  benefit  is  derived  from  light  use  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  as  in  similar  affections  of  the  skin  (p.  178).  Fibrinous 
results  may  urgently  demand  surgical  interference ;  and  so  may  the 
cedematous ;  as  in  the  windpipe.  Ulceration,  too,  as  already  stated, 
may  lead  to  operation ;  and  contraction  by  mucous  change  and  sub- 
mucous deposit  is  the  subject  of  daily  manipulation,  in  the  case  of 
stricture  of  the  urethra.  Such  matters,  however,  will  be  more  suitably 
discussed  hereafter. 

2\imour8  of  Mucous  Membrane, 

To  these  the  term  Polypus  is  applied.  They  are  of  various  kinds. 
1.  The  Simple  Mucous.  2.  The  Cysto-mucous.  8.  The  Fibrous. 
4.  The  Medullary.  Son^etimes,  but  rarely,  the  structure  is  Carcino- 
matous.    The  first  two  are  simple  in  structure,  and  benign  in  tendency* 
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The  third  is  of  doubtful  character,  and  prone  to  degenerate.     The  last 
is  most  malignant. 

1.  The  Simple,  Benign,  Mucous  Polymu  differs  bnt  little,  in  appear- 
ance, from  the  original  texture  in  which  it  is  produced ;  and  of  which, 
indeed,  it  is  but  a  hypertrophy.  In  strocture,  it  is  softer  and  more 
pulpy ;  less  vascular,  only  a.  few  sluggish  vessels  being  seen  coursing 
on   its   exterior ;    of  paler   hue,   and   of 

much  less  sensibility.     The  mass  is  pyri-  ^'tn-  llf>. 

form,  attached  by  a  narrow  peduncle. 
They  seldom  occur  singly,  but  in  clus- 
ters ;  the  majority,  however,  being  for  a 
time  held  in  the  background,  by  one  or 
two  large  tumours,  which  fully  occupy  the 
space  in  which  they  grow.  The  attach- 
ment does  not  extend  to  a  greater  depth 
than  that  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
They  are  most  frequently  found  in  the 
nasal  passages;  in  the  uterus  they  are 
common ;  more  rarely  they  are  connected 
with  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary 
system  ;  and  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  canals  are  not  altogether 
exempt. 

Treatment  b  hy  evulsion.  The  tumonr  is  laid  firm  hold  of  by  forceps, 
at  its  narrow  neck,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  point  of  attachment ;  and, 
by  a  twbting  movement,  combined  with  that  of  gentle  pulling,  the 
attachment  is  torn  away,  and  the  part  removed.  There  is  no  repro- 
duction ;  but  there  may  be  an  appearance  of  it.  For,  some  of  the 
small  polypi — formerly  compressed,  and  squeezed  close  to  the  roots  of 
the  larger — now  expand  and  grow  apace.  The  disease  b  reproduced, 
doubtless,  though  not  by  return  of  the  original  tumour ;  and  of  thb 
circumstance  it  is  necessary  to  apprise  the  patient  to  prevent  disap- 
pointment. The  hemorrhage  that  follows  is  slight ;  and  is  easily 
restrained  by  pressure.  No  violence  is  necessary,  in  the  evulsive  effort. 
It  is  besides  inexpedient ;  tending  to  tear  away  an  unnecessary  extent 
of  membrane,  perhaps  with  a  portion  of  subjacent  bone,  and  also  to 
augment  the  hemorrhage.  If  the  polypus  be  large,  and  situated  unfa- 
vourably for  the  use  of  forceps,  its  neck  may  be  included  in  a  ligature ; 
so  as  to  cause  sphacelation  of  the  mass. 

2.  The  Cyito-mucoui  Polypus  may  be  original ;  or  the  preceding 
form,  by  long  endurance,  may  change  into  this.  The  structure  is  not 
homogeneous ;  but  contains  cavities,  filled  with  clear,  glairy  fluid.  The 
colour  b  paler ;  at  the  fundus,  often  of  a  whitish  hue,  like  an  oyster. 
The  texture  is  more  dense;  especially  at  the  parictes  of  the  cysts, 
which  are  sometimes  almost  cartilaginous.  The  form,  attachment, 
tendency,  and  treatment,  are  the  same  as  in  the  benign  form.  This 
variety  seldom  occurs  but  in  the  nostrils. 

3.  The  Fibrou*  I'olyput. — This  is  of  the  same  structure  as  the  fibrous 
tumour  (p.  295) ;  invested  by  mucous  membrane ;  of  a  cylindrical  shape ; 

Fig.  US.     Simple  macona  poljpi,  seeo  growing  In  tb«  nu>l  pa*HgM. 
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and  attached  by  a  broad  base — a  little  less  extensive  than  the  apex  of 
the  tumour — not  only  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  subjacent  tissue, 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  nostrils,  also  to  the  periosteum ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  connected  with  the  bone  itself.  Like  the  preceding  varieties, 
it  is  the  seat  of  little  or  no  pain,  and  proves  inconvenient  chiefly  by  its 
bulk  and  position.  But,  while  the  others  seldom  if  ever  degenerate 
into  the  medullary  or  other  malignant  formation,  this  is  prone  to  do  so. 
Early  removal  is  therefore  expedient.  If  the  neck  be  unusually  narrow, 
the  shape  being  more  pyriform  than  is  its  wont,  deligation  may  be  em- 
ployed. But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  excision  is  demanded ;  it  being 
most  expedient  that  no  remnant  of  the  morbid  structure  should  be  left, 
lest  reproduction  ensue.  And  in  order  to  effect  this  thorough  removal, 
preliminary  incisions,  perhaps  severe,  are  requisite,  in  certain  situations ; 
as  will  afterwards  be  shown.  The  fibrous  polypus  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  nostrils,  and  in  the  uterus ;  sometimes  in  the  pharynx, 
rectum,  and  vagina. 

4.  The  Medullary  Polypus  may  be  a  degeneration  of  the  fibrous ;  or 
of  original  formation.  Most  frequently  it  is  the  latter.  Occasionally, 
it  is  associated  with  carcinoma.  It  follows  the  usual  course ;  and,  when 
original,  no  hope  of  cure  need  be  entertained.  Its  most  frequent  sites 
are  the  nares,  antrum,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus.  In  some  few  cases, 
when  the  formation  is  yet  recent  and  apparently  limited,  and  when  it 
has  been  of  secondary  origin,  free  removal  of  all  suspected  as  well  as 
of  all  implicated  parts  may  be  warrantable.  But,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  palliation  only  is  within  our  reach ;  and  we  should  attempt  no 
more. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the  nature,  progress,  and  treatment  of 
the  carcinomatous  growth ;  which  is  more  rare  in  connexion  with 
mucous  membrane. 

See  Gendrin,  Histoirc  Anatomique  des  Inflammations,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1826;  Breton- 
neau,  de  la  diphtherite,  &o.,  Paris,  1826;  and  Bajle,  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  Article 
(Edeme  de  la  Glotte.  See  also  the  general  references  under  Inflammation  and  Tumours. 
[On  the  subject  of  Polypus,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted  with  adTantage: — 
Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  Rokitansky,  Patholog.  Anat, 
Tols.  2  and  8,  (Ed.  Sydenham  Soc),  for  the  special  and  general  relations  and  structure  of 
these  growths ;  Frerichs,  de  Polyporum  Structura  penitiord,  1843;  Hodgkin,  Morbid 
Anat.  of  the  Serous  and  Mucous  Membranes,  toI.  2 ;  Ehrmann,  Histoire  des  Polypes 
da  Larynx,  Strasbourg,  1850;  Hawkins'  Lectures  on  Nasal  Polypus,  Lond.  Med.  Gas., 
Tol.  2,  1850.  On  (Edema  of  the  Glottis,  and  its  treatment  by  punctures,  see  some  inte- 
resting cases  reported  by  Dr.  Buck  of  New  York,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Am.  Med. 
Association,  vols.  1  and  4. — Eu.] 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PERIOSTEUM  AND  BONE. 

To  perverted  vascular  action  occurring  in  the  investing  membrane  of 
bone,  the  term  Periostitis  is  applied ;  in  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself, 
that  of  Ostitis,  But  be  it  understood  that  these  terms  are  not  synony- 
mous with  true  inflammation  of  the  tissues  affected,  but  include  the  whole 
range  of  the  inflammatory  process,  from  its  first  and  slightest  commence- 
ment, up  to  its  highest  and  most  destructive  result. 

According  to  the  issue,  various  names  are  applied : — Plastic  matter 
may  be  exuded,  causing  Node  or  Hypertrophy  of  bone;  absorption  may 
occur,  causing  either  general  Atrophy ^  or  lecal  loss  of  substance  ;  sup- 
puration. Abscess  of  bone ;  ulceration,  Ulcer  ;  ulceration  of  an  intracta- 
ble and  peculiar  kind.  Caries  ;  death  of  bone,  Necrosis. 

Perioititis. 

This  may  be  the  result  of  direct  external  injury,  as  by  a  wound  or 
blow  ;  and  then  its  character  is  usually  acute.  Or  it  may  originate  from 
internal  causes ;  and  from  none  more  frequently,  than  from  a  vitiated 
state  of  system  induced  by  venereal  taint,  or  by  imprudent  and  unneces- 
sary mercurialism.  Then  its  progress  is  usually  more  chronic.  Or  in- 
ternal causes  may  be  combined  with  external ;  the  former  predisposing 
while  the  latter  excites.  Mercurialism  may  co-exist,  for  example,  with 
exposure  to  untoward  atmospheric  influence ;  and,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  disease  may  partake  of  both  the  chronic  and  the  acute  characters. 
The  periostitic  patient  is  generally  at,  or  above,  the  middle  period  of 
life. 

Sometimes  the  action  is  of  secondary  invasion ;  extending  from.-  the 
bone,  even  in  its  interior ;  or  a  prolongation  of  action  spreading  deeply 
in  the  soft  parts. 

Fibrous  tissue,  such  as  periosteum,  is  not  particularly  prone  to  assump- 
tion of  the  inflammatory  process ;  nor,  when  assumed,  does  that  process 
tend  to  rapid  and  deleterious  advance,  provided  it  be  limited  to  that 
tissue.  How  rarely,  for  example,  does  suppuration  occur  in  purely  rheu- 
matic affections,  however  acute  ;  and  we  have  repeatedly  seen  how  com- 
paratively diflScult  it  is  for  ulceration  to  seize  on  any  fibrous  investment. 
But  the  action^  if  at  all  acute  or  considerable,  is  seldom  limited  to  the 
tissue  originally  affected  ;  both  the  subjacent  and  the  superimposed  tis- 
sues become  involved ;  the  ordinary  irdlammatory  results  proceed  both 
above  and  beneath  ;  and  on  these,  in  the  latter  situation,  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  fibrous  tissue  reacts  most  unfavourably,  causing  much 
Aggravation. 

Periostitis,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  is  from  the  first  usually  attended 
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vrith  great  pain;  on  account  of  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  tissue 
affected.  And  when,  in  the  acute  form,  the  action  has  reached  the  sub- 
jacent  bone — as  very  early  happens — the  pain  becomes  excruciating. 
For  the  inflammatory  process  is  more  active  in  the  textures  secondarily 
involved ;  tendency  to  exudation  is  much  increased ;  and  this,  being  con- 
fined on  either  aspect  by  periosteum  and  bone,  sadly  aggravates  pain,  at 
the  same  time  hurrying  on  the  higher  and  more  destructive  results  of  in- 
flammatory action.  Along  with  pain,  there  is  great  intolerance  of  pres- 
sure ;  the  lightest  touch  adding  much  to  the  suffering.  Swelling  is  not 
great ;  but  from  the  first  tense,  and  very  perceptible  to  both  sight  and 
touch,  especially  to  the  latter.  At  first  the  skin  is  pale,  lax,  and  unin- 
volved  in  the  painful  swelling  beneath ;  sooner  or  later,  however,  swell- 
ing becomes  more  diffuse  and  general,  and  the  integument  grows  tense, 
red,  and  tender.  All  the  symptoms,  but  more  especially  the  pain,  un- 
dergo nocturnal  exacerbation — as  happens  in  most  affections  of  the  hard 
textures ;  and  the  aggravation  is  not  least  distinct  in  those  cases  which 
are  most  chronic  in  their  nature.  Day  is  the  period  of  waste  ;  night, 
that  of  repair.  The  inflammatory  process,  in  its  lower  grades  especially, 
may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the  latter  action — ^nutrition  in  an  ex- 
alted and  perverted  form ;  its  nocturnal  exacerbation,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  but  obedience  to  a  general  law.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
flammatory process,  wherever  situated,  undergoes  this  nocturnal  change; 
but  the  occurrence  is  naturally  most  marked  in  affections  of  unyielding 
textures,  where  decided  increase  of  turgescence  and  exudation  must  be 
accompanied  by  corresponding  aggravation  of  pain. 

Periostitis  is  invariably  accompanied  by  important  constitutional  symp- 
toms. If  the  affection  be  acute,  there  is  much  inflammatory  fever.  If  slow 
and  chronic,  there  is  palpable  derangement  of  health,  of  a  corresponding 
type.  The  patient  grows  pale,  weak,  and  thin ;  loses  his  strength, 
spirits,  and  ap[>etite;  sleep  is  broken,  or  altogether  dispelled,  by  the 
nocturnal  exacerbations  ;  constitutional  irritation  is  plainly  developed  ; 
it  assumes  the  hectic  type,  and  may  advance  to  most  formidable  severity. 

The  membrane  is  found  changed  ;  thickened  and  increased  in  vascu- 
larity ;  softened  in  the  acute  form,  dense  in  the  chronic ;  in  the  acute, 
loosened  from  its  connexion  with  the  bone,  in  the  chronic  adhering  to  it 
with  unnatural  firmness.  Exudation  takes  place  on  both  its  aspects ;  dif- 
fuse exteriorly,  limited  towards  the  bone.  In  the  latter  situation,  if  the  ac- 
tion proceed  no  higher  than  active  congestion,  the  fibrinous  deposit,  being 
more  or  less  plastic,  may  become  organized.  A  distinct,  firm,  tender 
swelling  results  ;  termed  Node.  This  consists  of  thickened  periosteum, 
having  in  and  beneath  it  plastic  fibrin,  which  is  undergoing  organization ; 
exuded  partly  from  the  periosteum,  partly  from  the  corresponding  surface 
of  bone  secondarily  involved.  And,  unless  either  absorption  return  in  great 
activity,  so  as  to  remove  all  excessive  deposit,  or  true  inflammation  super- 
vene to  undo  organization,  the  latter  process  not  only  advances  to 
completion,  but  the  fibrin  makes  transition  to  bone ;  the  swelling  then 
becoming  less  painful,  more  defined,  hard,  and  unyielding.  According 
to  Mr.  Goodsir,  the  periosteum,  when  raised  by  exudation  beneath, 
*'  drags  out  or  extends  the  processes  which  stretch  from  its  external  sur- 
face into  the  superficial  Haversian  canals  ;  and  as  the  texture  which 
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occupies  the  canals  is  the  formative  organ  of  bone,  these  retracted  pro- 
cesses are  the  centres  from  which  new  deposits  of  bone  proceed."*  In 
the  simply  fibrinous  state,  the  swelling  is  termed  a  recent  or  Inflamma- 
tory node  ;  when  ossified,  Chronic^  or  Confirmed. 

When  the  node  is  connected  with  venereal  taint  of  the  system,  it 
is  termed  Syphilitic  ;  when  the  result  of  Mercury,  Mercurial.  Often 
there  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  Mercurio-Syphilitic.  These  forms, 
especially  the  first,  are  usually  more  circumscribed  and  abrupt,  and  of 
a  rounder  form,  than  those  nodes  which  are  not  connected  with  such 
predisposing  cause. 

On  the  cranium,  ordinary  nodes  do  not  form.  And  when,  under  the 
influence  of  syphilis,  patches  of  the  pericranium  become  affected  by 
inflammatory  action,  the  result  is  either  mere  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane ;  or  unhealthy  suppuration  beneath  it,  with  subsequent  involvement 
of  the  bone  in  ulcer,  caries,  or  exfoliation.  To  such  cases  the  term  Soft 
node  is  sometimes  applied. 

When  action  is  acute  and  has  extended  from  periosteum  to  bone, 
with  exudation  between,  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  always 
likely  to  occur  ;  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  no  longer  plastic,  but  degenerates 
into  purulent  formation.  And  such  formation,  happening  between  two 
most  unyielding  textures,  induces  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms. 
The  natural  process  of  the  acute  abscess  outwards  is  arrested  by  the 
non-ulcerating  fibrous  investment ;  the  areolar  connexions  between  the 
periosteum  and  bone  are  broken  up  ;  and  the  abscess  extends  laterally, 
notwithstanding  the  limiting  fibrinous  deposit — the  bone  becoming 
more  and  more  stript  of  its  membrane.  The  inflaming  bone,  from  the 
pressure  of  accumulating  pus,  becomes  disintegrated  by  ulceration,  at 
the  point  or  points  most  compressed ;  or,  being  at  once  inflamed  and 
deprived  of  its  nutritive  membrane,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  perish  under 
the  complication  of  evils,  and  become  necrosed. 

In  acute  periostitis,  such  destructive  results  may  follow  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days ;  the  system  at  first  oppressed  by  ^rave  inflammatory 
fever,  subsequently  exhausted  by  hectic.  In  the  chronic  form,  weeks 
and  months  elapse,  with  but  little  change  in  the  symptoms,  or  apparent 
alteration  in  the  structural  results ;  but  with  a  frame  gradually  yet 
plainly  yielding  before  the  continued  irritation.  In  the  latter  class  (£ 
cases,  the  membrane  is  found  much  thickened,  dense,  and  increased  in 
vascularity ;  the  bone  corresponding  is  unusually  adherent,  opened  out 
in  texture,  and  roughened  by  nodules  of  osseous  deposit 

In  scrofulous  patients,  chronic  periostitis  is  common  in  the  extre- 
mities ;  often  involving  the  whole  girth  of  the  limb,  for  some  extent ; 
and  producing  such  firm  hard  swelling  as  may  be  mistaken  for  solid 
enlargement  of  the  bone  itself.  In  children,  the  phalanges  of  the  finsers 
are  specially  liable  to  this  affection.  Wherever  situated,  it  is  seldom 
accompanied  by  urgent  symptoms ;  and  it  is  amenable  to  constitutional 
treatment  suitable  for  opposing  the  predisposing  cause ;  cod-liver  oO 
proving  particularly  valuable. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  periostitis  is  apt  to  extend  to  the 

I  Monthlj  Journal,  F«b.  1860,  p.  108. 
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synovial  membrane  ;  from  the  tibia  to  the  knee,  for  example ;  a  serious 
complication. 

Near  the  hip  joint,  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  Mr.  Stanley 
has  observed  periostitis  to  be  peculiarly  severe ;  when  occurring  as 
a  secondary  affection  after  parturition.  In  its  symptoms,  it  simulates 
morbus  coxarius  ;  and  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  Unless  actively 
and  early  treated,  suppurative  involvement  of  the  bone  may  hardly  be 
avoided. 

Periostitis  over  the  trochanter  major  also  imitates  hip-joint  disease. 
And  in  this  case,  too,  the  bone  is  liable  to  suffer  secondarily ;  inflamma- 
tory action,  in  it,  ending  in  troublesome  suppuration  and  necrosis.' 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  the  whole  skeleton  having  been  involved 
in  periostitis.  Such  cases,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  are  obviously  of  a 
most  formidable  character,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  other 
than  a  fatal  termination.  But,  usually,  the  disease  is  limited  to  one 
chain  of  bones,  to  one  bone,  or  to  a  portion  of  one  bone.  The  parts  of 
the  skeleton  most  liable  to  be  affected  are  those  most  exposed  to  exter- 
nal injury,  whether  by  mechanical  violence  or  atmospheric  exposure ; 
the  shin  of  the  tibia,  the  ulna,  the  clavicle,  the  sternum,  and  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  especially  the  frontal.  In  all  aggravated  cases,  either 
mercury  or  syphilis  is  usually  much  to  blame  ;  and  the  worst  cases  are 
those  which  occur  in  scrofulous  patients,  who  have  suffered  from  both 
the  venereal  disease  and  its  supposed  specific.  The  triumvirate  of  mer- 
cury, syphilis,  and  scrofula,  is  sadly  inimical  to  health ;  many  and  serious 
diseases  are  liable  to  be  induced ;  and  of  these,  aggravated  periostitis  is 
one. 

Treatment. — It  is  customary  to  state  that  action,  healthy  and  morbid, 
proceeds  with  comparative  slowness  in  bone  and  its  investing  membrane ; 
but  such  is  dangerous  doctrine,  and  may  lead  to  inert  and  injurious 
practice.  It  is  surely  no  tardiness  of  progress  which  in  a  few  days, 
from  simple  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  brings  abscess,  ulcer,  and 
necrosis — one,  or  other,  or  all.  In  truth,  no  disease  calls  more  loudly 
for  active  and  energetic  treatment  than  acute  periostitis ;  for  by  such 
treatment  alone  can  disaster  be  avoided.  At  the  very  outset,  leeches 
are  to  be  applied  in  large  numbers ;  counted  rather  by  tens  than  units ;  and 
in  the  robust,  young,  and  previously  healthy,  general  bleeding  may  also 
be  practised.  Our  object  is  to  make  a  full  and  decided  impression  on 
both  part  and  system  ;  so  as  to  avert  the  disease  while  there  is  yet  time 
to  save  structure.  The  part  is  kept  raised,  relaxed,  and  rigidly  at  rest ; 
and  hot  fomentations  are  diligently  applied.  Other  antiphlogistics  are 
not  forgotten ;  starvation,  antimony,  purgatives.  And  action  having 
been  thus  subdued,  its  results  usually  disappear ;  gradually  yet  satis- 
factorily. If  not,  discussion  is  to  be  expedited  by  counter-irritation, 
and  the  internal  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  making 
sure,  however,  that  acute  action  is  subdued,  before  such  remedies  are 
adopted. 

Sometimes  action  seems  to  be  partially  arrested,  yet  does  not  decline ; 
a  tense  and  painful  swelling  remains,  unabated,  and  on  the  contrary 

1  Stanlej  on  Diseafies  of  Bone,  p.  349. 
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tending  still  to  increase.  It  is  plain  that  relief  of  tension  would  be  a 
most  important  indication  in  such  circumstances.  For  a  similar  state 
of  matters,  unconnected  with  bone,  we  would  freely  practise  incision ; 
tension  would  be  at  once  relieved,  and  action  would  speedily  decline ; 
the  wound  would  suppurate,  and  its  margins  perhaps  slough,  but  granu- 
lation and  closure  would  speedily  follow.  Here,  however,  similar 
procedure  would  be  rash  ana  untoward.  Tension  would  doubtless  be 
relieved ;  but,  with  suppuration,  which  is  inevitable,  would  certainly 
come  either  ulceration  or  death  of  the  bone  ;  the  very  results  which  we 
seek  to  avoid.  Direct  incision,  therefore,  is  plainly  unwarrantable. 
But,  by  inserting  a  fine  bistoury,  or  tenotomy  needle,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  tense  part ;  passing  it  over,  cautiously,  beneath  the  integu- 
ment ;  then  turning  and  pressing  its  edge,  so  as  to  divide  the  tense 
membrane  wholly  to  the  desired  extent ;  cautiously  withdrawing  the 
instrument,  so  as  to  make  a  valvular,  oblique,  and  subintegumental 
wound ;  and  finally  closing  the  single  integumental  puncture  immedi- 
ately, with  isinglass  plaster,  or  collodion — in  fact  by  completing  the 
wound  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  introduction  of  atmospheric  influence, 
and  thereby  obviating  the  chief  risk  of  suppuration — we  may  obtain 
diffusion  of  the  swelling,  relieve  tension,  and  so  facilitate  both  resolution 
of  the  action  and  discussion  of  its  results.  This  manoeuvre,  however, 
requires  skill  and  caution  in  its  performance ;  and  even  with  these  is 
not  wholly  devoid  of  risk.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed, but  should  be  reserved  for  those  cases  which  otherwise  prove 
obstinate,  and  in  which  aggravation  and  suppuration  seem  imminent. 

When  matter  has  formed,  acutely,  beneath  the  periosteum,  direct 
incision  cannot  be  too  early  had  recourse  to.  The  part  is  to  be  treated 
as  an  ordinary  acute  abscess.  By  no  other  procedure  can  the  mischief 
threatened  to  the  bone  be  either  limited  or  averted.  Abscess  having 
already  formed,  subinteramental  wound  is  unnecessary ;  further,  it  is 
inexpedient,  as  insufficiently  evacuating  the  pus.  If  the  wound  be 
early,  simple  ulceration  only  will  have  taken  place ;  on  evacuation  of 
the  abscess,  ulceration  quickly  subsides,  its  cause  having  been  removed ; 
reparative  action  then  commences,  and  advances  harmoniously  with 
granulation  ;  and  hard  and  soft  parts  cicatrize  together.  If  incision  be 
delayed,  the  ulcer  not  only  deepens  and  extends,  but  is  apt  to  degene- 
rate, and  prove  slow  to  heal ;  or  necrosis  may  occur  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

But  it  is  plain  that  this  practice,  so  obviously  beneficial  in  the  case 
of  acute  abscess,  is  never  to  be  emploved,  unless  when  the  indications 
of  such  a  state  of  matters  are  most  distinct  and  satisfactory.  Only 
when  the  tactus  eruditus,  and  other  signs  of  suppuration,  convince  us  that 
pus  is  really  in  some  quantity  accumulating  between  the  periosteum 
and  bone,  is  direct  incision  at  all  advigable. 

A  most  formidable  example  of  acute  inflammatory  action  involving 
both  periosteum  and  bone,  probably  originating  in  the  former,  not  un- 
frequcntly  occurs  in  young  persons,  after  injury  of  the  extremities.  A 
kick  or  blow  has  been  sustained  on  the  shin,  for  instance.  Intense  pain 
follows,  accompanied  with  rapid  swelling,  over  the  whole  tibia ;  there 
is  great  intolerance  of  firm  pressure,  the  skin  is  white  and  normal,  the 
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sabcntazieoos  mreolar  tis?xie  is  'xdemAiOTis  :  <M*zi5nTiitio&mI  distnrbmnoe  is 
infiainmaiorT  &ni  i^teiise.  Bi'»L  oiL  s^-rum.  unhealihT  pus.  mre  fast 
ftcram-ilarizig  beLe*:h  iLe  p-erl-.f^truin :  iLe  tibia  is  strippizig  npidlv : 
and  ihe  neisLx-'sriiis  j::i.:i  iLiT  :T-:-v3.e  supp'araiiTeiT  involved-  Gene- 
ral necrosis  is  iiieTiiaile.  N::Lir.z  ^m  free  and  nmez^ns  incision  can 
limit  dis^si^r.  Xotiiiiiz  c^n  preveL:  xi.  -\j^d  the  prolabilitr  is  that 
earlr  amputation  will  l^  re  jTiireL  lo  save  l:fr. 

In  chronic  p*eri:^i:i:s,  we  l-egin  w::'::  leeching :  bnt  in  a  gentler  way 
than  in  the  acn:e  form :  not  k»  jlticl  viih  the  xiev  of  arresting  or 
resolring  aciioii  therelj.  as  in  order  :o  pave  the  way  for  its  more  ap- 
prc'priaie  reme'iT^-co::nter-irr:tat::::-  A  few  leeches  suffice:  followed 
bj  fomentations :  acc-i'mpaniei  It  res:,  anention  to  posture,  and  a 
earefhl  diet.  Blisters  then  f<:I:ow.  in  succession :  or  perhaps  varied 
oecasionallj  with  liniment  of  criton  oil :  and  accomf>anied  by  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  the  ioiiie  of  p*-:-ta5s:iim.  in  fall  doses.  By  this 
medicine,  rest,  ani  c^Tinter-irritAiion.  the  greater  number  of  cases  will 
be  satisfactorily  suViuei.  S-js: etimes  on  acc-junt  of  ficcaliar  obstinacy, 
more  p-otent  c:unt^r-irr::ar::n  iLay  l*  eip^e-iient:  the  hot  iron  may  be 
applied  ca:::iou5ly  over  tie  parr.  Should  the  ii-dide  of  f>ota5sium  inter- 
fere much  with  the  stomach,  or  seem  to  hare  Ic-st  its  effect  bv  habitual 
use,  it  may  be  either  cimhinei  with  or  temp-orarily  superseded  by  sarsa- 
parilia. 

C'>i-liTer  ^::.  as  alreadv  state-L  is  an  excellent  remedv  in  chronic 
affections  sospiected  to  be  of  scrofulous  connexion.  In  syphilitic  and 
mercurial  cases,  the  ic«i:de  of  pc-iassium  has  a  won'iroosly  remedial 
power  :  in  large  an  1  sustained  d:*ses.  Not  tm&equently  its  action  may 
be  truly  terme«d  sp^eciSc. 

Occasionally  p-a:n  continues  severe,  more  especially  at  night,  notwith- 
stan-ding  perseverance  in  such  treatment :  and  in  these  circumstances  it 
becomes  advisable  to  give  mer>?!:ry,  even  although  the  case  be  one  in 
which  previous  mercurialism  is  he'd  to  l-e  the  cause  of  the  very  evil  now 
contended  with.  By  many  the  lichioride  is  onsidered  the  preferable 
form  in  such  cases  :  given  caati  i-usly,  in  doses  of  a  twelfth  or  sixteenth 
of  a  grain,  thrice  daily :  either  simr  :y  in  s-iluiion.  or  in  pill  with  sarsa- 
pariila  and  g::a:ac ;  its  use  to  b»e  -iis*?: ntinuei.  so  s-x-n  as  the  symptoms 
have  satisfact irllv  ^.ven  wav.  The  ic-dide  cf  mercurv.  t-x^.  is  suitable. 
But.  as  a  general  rule,  mercury  in  any  form  is  never  to  be  given  in 
pen^stiri?,  esr-e.^ia'.Iy  5-.  as  ::■  rr>la>*e  a  constitutional  effect,  onless 
other  and  safer  mean*  have  proved  unavailing.  That  mineral,  we  well 
know,  is  as  likelv  to  cause  as  10  cure. 

This  membrane  is  sc*metimes  the  seat  of  neuralgic  affection.  It  may 
follow  amputation :  it  S'^metimes  results  from  a  comparatively  trifling 
injury.  The  part  affected  is  usually  of  no  great  extent.  The  skin  is 
free  from  red[ne;is  and  swelling,  but  very  sensitive ;  there  may  be  no 
apparent  change  of  stroctore,  in  either  periosteom  or  bone ;  but  in  the 
fomer  teitne  aerae  pain  u  felt,  varying  and  intermittent — in  short, 

Bcaralctc  characters.     Best,  endermoid  appli- 
\  and  KM  intonal  administration  of  iron,  bark. 
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or  some  other  of  the  many  remedies  held  available  in  neuralgia,  consti- 
tate  the  treatment.  This  failing,  benefit  may  perhaps  be  obtained 
from  the  lodgment  of  a  seton  over  the  afiected  part. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Periosteum. 

Mr.  Stanley  believes  that  he  has  observed  malignant  fungus  springing 
from  the  periosteum  of  the  shin,  which  had  been  long  and  repeatedly 
the  seat  of  inflammatory  action.  The  fungus  was,  in  some  instances, 
soft  and  flocculent  on  the  surface,  with  a  firm,  grayish,  gelatinous  base ; 
while  in  others  it  consisted  of  firm  gelatinous  substance  throughout. 
Usually  it  was  very  sensitive ;  and,  when  injured,  bled  freely. 

Malignant  disease  of  this  character,  and  in  this  situation,  is  certainly 
not  uncommon  ;  but  there  is  room  to  doubt  its  invariable  origin  in  peri- 
osteum. In  not  a  few  examples,  this  tissue  may  be  but  secondarily 
involved. 

However  originating,  the  disease  follows  the  ordinary  course  of  ma- 
lignancy, and  the  only  remedy  is  by  early  amputation ;  ere  yet  the 
lymphatic  system  has  shown  itself  involved. 

IT^pertroph,  0/ Bone. 

Bone  is  liable  to  simple  enlargement,  by  excess  of  growth ;  slow, 
painless,  and  independent  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Long  bones 
are  thus  increased  in  thickness ;  and  may  be  elongated  also ;  producing 
both  deformity  and  lameness,  and  simulating  other  affections — as  dis- 
ease of  the  hip-joint,  and  curvature  of  the  spine.  When  the  affection 
occurs  in  short  bones,  more  serious  results  may  follow.  The  superior 
maxilla,  for  example,  may  enlarge  so  as  to  obliterate  the  antrum  and 
the  nasal  passages ;  also  encroaching  on  the  orbit,  and  displacing  the 
eye.  And,  in  such  circumstances,  extirpation  of  the  hypertrophied  bone, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  seriously  contemplated.^ 

After  partial  removal,  return  of  the  growth  need  not  be  dreaded ; 
and  therefore  in  most  cases  where  surgical  interference  is  deemed  expe- 
dient, total  extirpation  of  the  offiending  part  will  not  be  necessary.   This 

>  [The  following  cafte  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lower  jaw  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  also 
at  it  illustrates  the  connexion  which  often  exists  between  the  state  of  nutrition  in  the 
soft  parts,  and  that  of  the  bones  which  they  cover. 

The  patient  was  a  young  lady,  twenty  years  old,  who  had  been  badly  burned  upon 
the  neck  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  at  the  age  of  fire  years ;  and  a  very  unseemly  de- 
formity resulted  from  the  accident.  For,  besides  the  drawing  down  of  the  head  and 
lower  lip,  and  the  interference  with  all  the  motions  of  the  facial  muscles,  **the  under 
Jaw  was  bowed  slightly  downward,  and  elongated,  particularly  its  upper  portion,  which 
made  it  project  about  an  inch  and  three-eighths  beyond  the  upper  jaw."  **  This  length- 
ening of  the  jaw  had  taken  place  entirely  between  the  cuspidatus  and  first  bicuspid 
tooth  of  the  right  side,  and  between  the  first  and  second  bicustpidit  of  the  left."  It  is 
pUin  that  the  Increase  in  Uie  length  of  the  Jaw,  in  this  case,  was  a  mere  growth  of  the 
bone  which  shared  in  the  augmentation  of  the  Tascularity  of  the  soft  parts  induced  by 
the  burn.  The  surgeon  who  had  the  care  of  the  patient.  Dr.  8.  P.  HuUihen,  of  Wheel- 
ings Va.,  performed  a  Tery  ingeniously-dcTised  operation  for  her  relief.  He  first  re- 
niOfed  from  between  the  abnormally  separated  teeth,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone. 
sad  then  by  bringing  the  cut  surfaces,  on  each  side,  together,  restored  the  Jaw  to  its 
proper  length.  After  union  had  taken  place,  he  successiTely  remedied  the  deformitien 
•ileting  in  the  neck  and  lower  lip,  by  separate  operations.  The  details  of  the  case. 
with  illnstratiTe  drawings,  are  reported  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  March, 
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is  common  to  all  hypertrophies.  In  simple  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
for  example,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dig  out  the  whole  gland,  but  merely 
to  slice  away  the  protruding  part. 

Atrophy  of  Bone. 

Interstitial  absorption  may  affect  the  whole  of  a  bone,  in  conjunction 
with  deficient  nutrition ;  and  the  result  is  wasting  or  atrophy.  Often  it 
may  be  termed  an  indirect  and  remote  consequence  of  inflammation. 
In  what  is  ordinarily  termed  "white  swelling"  of  the  knee-joint,  for 
example,  wasting  of  the  bones  of  the  limb,  more  especially  of  the  femur, 
is  almost  an  invariable  concomitant  of  the  confinement  to  a  sedentary  or 
recumbent  posture.  Sometimes,  in  such  cases,  the  wasted  bones  become 
so  soft  as  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife.  This  state  of  matters  is  to  be 
obviated  by  attention  to  the  general  health ;  but,  chiefly,  by  cure  of  the 
articular  disease,  and  consequent  resumption  of  the  wonted  function  of 
the  limb.  "  Atrophied  bone  is,  in  some  instances,  simply  diminished  in 
size ;  in  others  its  walls  are  thinned,  and  its  cells  widened ;  and,  occa- 
sionally, the  cancellous  texture  wholly  disappears,  and  the  bone  after 
maceration  presents  the  characters  of  the  bone  of  a  bird,  with  its  simple 
tube  and  thin  walls"  (p.  279).* 

Atrophy,  like  hypertrophy,  may  affect  both  the  thickness  and 
length  of  the  bone ;  and  serious  results  ensue.  In  the  lower  limb,  for 
example,  lameness  will  be  great.  A  flat  bone  atrophied  ceases  to  be 
an  equally  efficient  protector  of  important  parts  beneath,  as  before ; 
and  fracture  is  rendered  possible  from  even  slight  force. 

In  the  way  of  treatment,  but  little  is  in  our  power.  In  some  cases, 
as  already  stated — when  the  cause  seems  to  be  inaction  of  the  part — 
resumption  of  function  may  not  only  arrest  the  untoward  change,  but 
do  something  for  its  cure.  If  a  scrofulous  or  rickety  state  of  system 
exist,  benefit  will  follow  appropriate  constitutional  treatment. 

Neuralgia  of  Bone. 

Like  the  periosteum,  bone  is  liable  to  be  thus  affected.  The  symp- 
toms and  treatment  are  similar.  Females  are  the  ordinary  patients ; 
hysterical,  and  of  the  neuralgic  temperament.  The  head  of  the  tibia 
is  probably  the  part  most  frequently  affected;  and,  not  uncommonly, 
some  slight  injury  is  assigned  as  the  originating  cause. 

If  the  pain  should  happen  to  be  both  great  and  fixed,  limited  abscess 
in  the  interior  of  the  bone  may  be  somewhat  closely  simulated.  Diag- 
nosis mainly  rests  on  the  constitutional  indications,  the  character  of 
the  pain  (p.  84),  and  the  effect  of  tentative  treatment. 

Ostitis. 

As  already  observed,  periostitis  cannot  long  exist,  without  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  bone  being  more  or  less  involved.  But,  not 
unfrequently,  action  commences  in  the  latter  texture.  It  may  affect 
only  the  external  surface,  or  originate  and  exist  chiefly  in  the  interior, 

'  Stanley  on  Diseases  of  Bone,  p.  7. 
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or  involve  the  eatire  thickness ;  and  accordingly  is  termed  External, 
Internal,  or  General.     Also,  it  may  he  either  Acnte  or  Chronic. 

Like  periostitis,  it  may  be  the  result  of  external  injury,  or  atmo- 
spheric expOBore ;  or,  the  cause  being  constitutional,  it  may  be  termed 
idiopathic.  Or,  action  may  extend  ^om  the  soft  parts,  involving  both 
periosteum  and  bone  secondarily ;  aa  is  not  unlikely  to  happen  in  many 
cases  of  neglected  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  And  again,  no  predisposing 
cause  is  found  more  frequent  or  certain  in  its  operation  than  mercury  ; 
more  especially  if  this  have  been  both  profusely  and  unnecessarily 
administered. 

The  resalt  of  the  action  may  be  Suppuration,  internal,  external,  or 
general ;  Ulceration,  simple  or  carious ;  local  Death,  or  Necrosis.  Or, 
the  action  not  reaching  true  inflammation,  and  imperfectly  resolring,^ 
there  may  be  simply  Change  of  Structure. 

Cftanye  of  Stmctvre. 

At  first  the  bone  is  softened ;  apparently  by  absorption  of  part  of 
the  earthy  matter.  At  the  same  time,  its  texture  becomes 
more  open ;  its  surface  presenting  a  porous  appearance ;  ^'S- 1^^- 
as  if  the  meshes  of  dilated  vessels  in  the  haversian  canals 
had  pushed  aside  the  softened  parenchyma,  to  make  freer 
space  for  themselves.  The  iamellfe  are  separated,  the 
voscnlar  canals  widened,  and  the  cells  enlarged ;  new 
cells,  too,  are  formed,  by  the  dilated  canals  communica- 
ting with  one  another.  And  these,  as  well  as  the  canals, 
come  to  be  occupied  by  fibrinous  exudation. 

The  action  abiding  short  of  true  infiammation,  the 
plastic  deposit  passes  transitionally  into  bone.  **  This 
new  bone  is  situated  around  the  orifices  of  the  canals, 
enclosing  the  processes  which  have  been  drawn  out  by 
sab-perioBteal  exudation ;  so  that  the  surface  of  an  in- 
flamed bone  presents  numerous  orifices  of  enlarged  and 
open  haversian  canals,  with  their  lips  more  or  less  thick- 
ened or  everted  ;  the  internal  half  of  the  convex  edge, 
which  hounds  an  orifice,  belonging  to  its  own  lip,  the 
other  half  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  canals.  The 
inflamed  surface  is  now  slightly  elevated  by  this  new 
deposit  of  bone,  the  degree  of  elevation  and  the  size  of 
the  canals  being  greatest  at  the  centre  of  the  inflaming 
spot."  The  hone  is  enlarged,  but  still  porous  and  spongy 
in  texture. 

But  as  the  action  becomes  more  chronic,  organization 
and  transition  of  the  deposit  advance  more  thoroughly;  and  to  enlai^e- 
ment  are  added  both  condensation  and  induration  of  texture.  The 
oaseooa  deposit  is  made  on  the  inside  of  the  haversian  canals ;  and,  in 
oonseqaence,  these  become  narrowed,  and  may  be  ultimately  obliterated ; 
section  of  the  bone  presenting  a  dense  ivory  appearance  (Fig.  118). 
The  medullary  tube,  too,  often  is  similarly  encroached  upon.  And  in 
oonseqaence  of  this  excess  of  earthy  matter,  it  is  important  to  hear  in 
Pig.  lie.  Fotoni  MiUrgwBMit  of  th*  UUa ;  Uw  nnit  of  MUtU.— £Mm. 
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mind,  that  the  bone — now  less  vascular — is  impaired  in  vital  power ; 
and  therefore  less  likely  to  control  a  reaccession  of  the  inflammatory 
process.  Liability  to  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  necrosis  is  increased. 
This  state  of  condensation  may  persist,  but  little  changed.  Or,  by  re- 
moval of  the  new  deposit,  the  haversian  canals  may  again  widen,  and 
openness  of  texture  be  restored. 

When  the  original  action  has  completely  subsided,  we  are  not  to  expect 
the  same  rapid  and  satisfactory  disappearance  of  structural  change,  as 
in  similar  affections  of  the  soft  parts.  Tet  absorption  is  not  idle.  The 
preternatural  deposit  diminishes  more  or  less.  And,  if  inflammatory 
relapse  do  not  occur,  after  some  time  both  enlargement  and  condensation 
may  be  considerably  modified,  and  normal  texture  somewhat  restored ; 
more  especially  if  the  natural  resolutive  effort  be  judiciously  seconded 
by  appropriate  treatment.  Such  resolution,  however,  can  only  be  hoped 
for  after  long  time ;  and  under  any  circumstances  is  seldom  if  ever 
altogether  complete. 

l%e  progress  of  simple  change  of  structure  in  bone  is  indicated  by 
symptoms  in  the  main  very  similar  to  those  of  periostitis.  The  pain  is 
equally,  if  not  more  severe,  and  has  also  marked  nocturnal  exacerbations ; 
it  is  more  deeply  seated,  and  not  so  much  aggravated  by  pressure.  The 
soft  parts  are  early  and  much  involved ;  but  at  first,  at  least,  in  a  minor 
degree  of  action.  In  the  deeper  areolar  tissue,  exterior  to  the  periosteum, 
and  intermuscular,  there  is  much  fibrinous  exudation;  clogging  the 
muscles,  impeding  motion,  and  affording  a  firm,  deep,  inelastic  swelling. 
In  the  superficial  areolar  tissue,  serum  accumulates ;  occasioning  more 
or  less  oedema.  Usually  the  skin  too  becomes  red,  somewhat  stretched, 
and  glistening.  The  constitution  sympathizes  more  or  less  ;  according 
to  its  susceptibility,  and  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  action. 

Treatment  is  as  for  periostitis  ;  actively  antiphlogistic  in  the  outset, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the  progress  at  once ;  failing  in  this,  then 
counter-irritant  locally,  alterative  constitutionally.  But  at  all  times  we 
must  be  ready  to  cease  from  counter-irritation,  and  resume  antiphlogis- 
tics,  should  reaccession  of  acute  action  threaten  to  supervene. 

In  the  thoroughly  chronic  state  of  enlargement  ana  condensation,  no 
activity  of  treatment  is  either  required  or  warranted.  Time  and  rest  are 
mainly  trusted  to ;  with  general  management,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Suppuration  of  Bone. 

External  Abscess.  1.  Acvte, — We  have  already  seen  that,  in  acute 
periostitis,  the  subjacent  bone  is  early  involved  in  similar  action ;  that 
effusion  takes  place  between ;  and  that  if  the  inflammatory  crisis  be 
reached,  abscess  there  is  inevitable.  For  such  suppuration  it  is  plainly 
immaterial,  whether  the  action  originate  in  the  bone  or  in  the  periosteum  ; 
it  soon  extends  by  contiguity  to  both.  Pain  is  excruciating,  distinct 
rigors  usually  accompany  the  act  of  suppuration,  swelling  is  considerable 
and  increasing,  and  ultimately  fluctuation  may  be  discerned ;  at  an  early 
period  the  integument  reddens  and  becomes  painful,  and  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  is  infiltrated  by  serum.  The  progress  of  such  an  abscess 
has  already  been  considered  (p.  206) ;  as  also  the  treatment  which  is 
suitable.     By  early  and  direct  incision  only,  can  mischief  be  arrested 
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and  repair  satisfactorily  obtained.  The  matter  is  discharged ;  ulceration 
of  bone  ceases ;  and  so  soon  as  the  inflammatory  action  has  sufficiently 
subsided  from  its  crisis,  granulation  begins  from  both  hard  and  soft  parts, 
and  advances  towards  cicatrization.  If  incision  be  omitted,  matter  ac- 
cumulates ;  tension  increases,  so  does  pain  ;  and  then  comes  aggravation 
of  the  original  action.  Periosteum  is  separated  from  the  bone,  by  lateral 
extension  of  the  abscess  ;  more  and  more  weakening  vital  power  in  the 
denuded  part.  This,  compressed  by  the  pus — already  inflamed,  and 
with  its  power  of  controlling  action  much  impaired — readily  yields  before 
that  pressure.  It  ulcerates,  or  may  even  perish  in  part  by  necrosis. 
And  when  the  external  opening  and  discharge  of  pus  are  at  length  effect- 
ed, a  large  suppurated  cavity,  with  ulcer  of  bone,  necrosis,  or  both,  must 
inevitably  complicate  the  case  very  unfavourably,  and  must  delay  the 
cure ;  a  complication  and  delay  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  avoid  by 
early  incision. 

2.  Chronic. — But  the  action  may  be  altogether  chronic  and  limited, 
and  yet  have  reached  to  suppuration  ;  and  the  abscess  may  be  small, 
and  chronic  too — enlarging  slowly  if  at  all.  In  such  a  case  we  must  be 
more  chary  of  the  knife.  The  bone's  surface  has  been  so  gradually  and 
ently  subjected  to  pressure,  that  no  ulceration  has  as  yet  occurred. 

ere  a  direct  incision  to  be  made,  this  must  inevitably  bring  a  certain 
amount  of  acute  action  as  its  direct  result ;  and  uHder  this  acute  inflam- 
matory accession,  ulceration  or  even  partial  death  might  be  induced. 
Such  risk,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  incurred.  The  practice,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  to  attempt  discussion  by  the  means  formerly  detailed 
as  suitable  for  absorption  of  minute  chronic  abscesses  (p.  215).  The 
matter  is  ^adually  taken  back  into  the  system ;  so  gradually  as  not  to 
affect  that  injuriously.  The  cavity  proportionally  contracts ;  and  the  bone 
recovers  its  normal  state,  without  having  sustained  solution  of  its  con- 
tinuity, or  been  ever  threatened  with  exfoliation.  Failing  in  discussion, 
or  from  any  cause  acute  accession  having  supervened,  then  direct,  free, 
and  early  incision  is  to  be  practised  unhesitatingly  ;  as  undoubtedly  the 
less  of  two  evils. 

Superficial  abscess  of  bone,  when  large,  is  seldom  chronic ;  but,  if  such 
should  occur,  the  same  treatment  is  advisable  as  for  chronic  abscess  in 

S;eneral ;  namely,  subcutaneous  evacuation  by  a  valvular  aperture,  care- 
iilly  excluding  atmospheric  air  (p.  216). 

Chronic  abscesses  on  the  surface  of  bone  are  often  connected  with 
the  syphilitic,  or  mercurio-syphilitic  cachexy.  These  might  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  unpromising ;  but  they  are  not.  Even  when  the  bone  is 
obviously  rough  and  spongy,  incision  is  to  be  abstained  from ;  and 
under  fidl  and  sustained  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  internally,  with 
external  use  of  discutients,  rapid  and  permanent  cure  may  often  be 
obtained. 

IfUemal  Ah9ee99. — This  may  be  either  Diffuse  or  Limited.  1.  DiffuBe. 
—Inflammation  has  reached  the  suppurative  crisis  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  interior  of  a  bone,  and  in  the  vascular  meshes  of  connexion 
between  that  and  the  periosteum;  and  there  is  no  fibrinous  accom- 
paniment, of  limiting  capability.  The  pus,  so  soon  as  formed,  is  infil* 
trated  into  the  cancellous  texture ;  which — like  areolar  tissue  of  soft 
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parte  aimilarly  situated — gives  way,  and  ia  broken  np  by  olceration  and 
sloughing.  Partly  by  snch  destruction  of  texture,  from  within  out- 
wards ;  partly  by  the  passage  of  pus  outwards,  through  foraniiii&  sod 
canals ;  partly  by  extension  of  suppurative  action  from  within  to  the 
exterior — matter  is  sooner  or  later  found  beneath  the  perioeteam,  and 
ultimately  also  in  the  more  superficial  soft  textures ;  bat,  as  can  be 
readily  imagined,  not  till  after  some  time,  much  agony,  great  swelling, 
and  serious  constitutional  disturbance.  The  fate  of  bone,  under  sucn 
circumstances,  is  inevitably  untoward.  It  must  fall  a  pi^J  to  nicer, 
necrosis,  or  both  ;  and  that  extensively. 

The  treatment  is  to  make  a  free,  direct  incision,  so  soon  as  the  pre- 
sence of  matter  can  be  ascertained.  The  pus  and  disintegrated  debris 
of  the  cancellous  texture  are  discharged  ;  further  extension  of  mischief 
is  probably  prevented  ;  and  an  opportunity  is  procured,  favonrable  for 
extrusion  of  dead  parts,  and  for  otherwise  remedying  the  disaster 
already  sustained.  Constitutional  antiphlogistics  are  at  the  same  time 
employed ;  proportioned  to  the  symptoms.  If  progress  towards  cure 
be  alow,  discharge  copious,  and  natural  power  of  system  weak,  hectic  is 
not  improbable ;  and  the  s«Qeral  remedies  must  change  accordingly. 

2.  Limited  Internal  AbgeesB. — The  occurrence  of  this  is  more  rare. 
The  cancellous  texture  of  the  heads  of  the  long  bones — more  especially 
of  the  tibia — is  the  ordiuair  site.  The  patient  is  at  or  beyond  the 
middle  age ;  and  generally  has  been  much  exposed  to  inclemency  of 
weather,  particularly  during  night.  The  abscess  is  minute,  the  suppu- 
rated part  seldom  exceeding  the  space  of  a  shilling  in  extent ;  and  it  is 
surrounded  and  limited  by  fibrinous  deposit,  which  has  made  fall  transi- 
tion into  the  osseoua  state.  On  making  a  section  of  the  part,  the 
suppurated  space  is  seen  bounded  by  dense  recently-formed  hone  ;  and 
is  usaally  lined  by  a  distinct  pyogenic  membrane. 

The  texture  around  becomes  affected  by  ostitis,  of  a  minor  grade; 
causing  gradual  enlargement,  and  ultimate  consolidation,  of  the  whole 
bone  at  that  part.  The  primary  action  is  also,  no  doubt,  of  a  low 
grade ;  and,  as  such,  continues  for  some  time ;  attended  by  exudation 
of  a  plastic  character,  which  becomes  organised  and  transformed.  But 
p.    ...  in  the  centre  of  the  so  inflaming  part,  as  usnal,  in- 

crease in  action  occurs ;  the  suppuratire  crisis  is 
reached  there ;  and  the  matter,  when  secreted,  is 
limited  and  confined  by  the  condensed  hone  jnst 
formed.  This  barrier  serves  both  a  good  and  an 
injurious  end.  It  is  plainly  analogous  to  the  limiting 
fibrinous  exudation  in  abscess  of  the  soft  parts ;  hut 
is  not  alike  salutary.  For  while  it  prote^  the  sur- 
rounding parte  from  purulent  infiltration  and  conse- 
quent disruption,  it  also  prevents,  from  ite  denmty  of 
nature,  anything  like  accommodating  expansioD  be- 
fore the  accumulating  pus ;  increasing  greatly  the 
pain  and  constitutional  affection,  and  tending  to 
aggravation  of  the  original  disorder.     Unless  relief 
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be  afforded,  a  more  formidable  inflammation  will  invade  the  whole 
affected  part ;  including  ulceration  and  necrosis,  more  or  less  destruc- 
tive, with  proportional  aggravation  of  constitutional  disorder. 

Sometimes  the  suppurative  crisis  is  not  preceded  by  a  persistent 
minor  grade  of  action ;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  is  little  surrounding 
condensation ;  indeed  such  barrier  may  be  scarcely  appreciable.  Ten- 
dency to  diffusion  is  consequently  great ;  rendering  the  progress  of  the 
case  less  protracted,  but  not  less  destructive. 

In  any  case,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  limited  condition  of  the 
abscess  is  prone  to  long  continuance.  The  tendency  is  otherwise ;  to 
diffusion.  Suppurative  inflammation  having  taken  place  around,  the 
characters  of  limitation  are  quickly  swept  away ;  and  the  limited  is 
merged  in  the  diffuse  and  more  frequent  form.  At  the  same  time,  if 
inflammatory  accession  remains  aloof,  the  limited  form  may  endure  for 
many  months ;  slowly  enlarging,  perhaps,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
densely  surrounded  by  new  osseous  deposit. 

If  closely  situated  to  a  joint,  there  is  risk  of  its  progress  causing 
purulent  irruption  into  the  cavity ;  intense  synovitis  resulting — ^usually 
destructive. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  very  marked.  Excruciating  pain, 
constant,  and  rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise,  is  felt  in  one  fixed 
spot,  of  limited  extent.  At  that  point  the  skin  is  red,  but  not  tense ; 
and  only  slightly  swollen,  if  at  all.  Some  increase  of  pain  results  from 
firm  pressure ;  but  such  increase  is  infinitely  below  what  would  accrue 
from  direct  compression  of  a  part  primarily  inflamed.  The  superficial 
bone  and  soft  textures  have  become  involved  in  a  minor  grade  of  action ; 
and  it  is  from  compression  of  these  that  aggravation  of  the  pain  occurs. 
As  usual,  nocturnal  exacerbation  is  present.  A  sensation  of  weight  and 
throbbing,  as  well  as  of  great  pain,  is  felt  and  complained  of  by  the 
patient  in  the  centre  of  the  bone ;  and  to  that  spot,  on  which  he  can  at 
once  lay  his  finger,  he  unhesitatingly  attributes  all  his  affliction.  No 
ordinary  antiphlogistic  treatment,  however  active,  affords  relief.  Con- 
stitutional disturbance  is  decided,  and  is  at  first  of  the  inflammatory 
type ;  sleep  is  almost  wholly  denied ;  and  not  unfrequently  delirium 
occurs.  By  continuance,  the  powers  of  the  system  are  gradually  ex- 
hausted ;  the  fever  consequently  changes  to  the  hectic  type ;  and  this 
may  prove  so  urgent  as  to  demand  amputation.  More  than  one  muti- 
lation has  been  performed  above  the  knee,  which  should  have  never 
happened ;  seeing  that  perforation  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  evacua- 
tion of  a  small  abscess  there,  would  have  sufficed  to  resolve  all  the 
urgency. 

Sometimes  remarkable  intermission  of  the  symptoms  occurs,  in  the 
more  chronic  cases;  probably  in  consequence  of  the  matter  having 
found  either  a  partial  or  complete  vent  from  its  original  site.  When 
aoch  intermission  does  occur,  the  case  may  closely  simulate  neuralgia 
(p.  400). 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  usually,  unless  efficient  relief  be 
afforded,  aggravation  and  extension  of  the  original  action  occur ; 
involving  the  whole  bone  at  that  part  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  and 
death.     Sometimes,  however,  the  progress  is  more  gradual.     Absorption 
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Fig.  lie.  ftnd  ulceration  occur  in  the  parte  sorroanding  the  sb- 
Bcess ;  this  alowly  enlargee,  and  obeying  th«  genenl 
law,  enlarges  chiefly  towards  the  surface ;  the  anrfaee 
is  ultimately  reached,  the  matter  discharged.  Mid  the 
bone  relieved.  Not  unfreqnently,  one  or  two  Bmall 
sequestra  are  extruded  along  with  the  matter.  But 
this  is  both  a  painful  and  protracted  procesa ;  occu- 
pying not  days,  but  weeks ;  and  ever  liable  to  be 
merged  in  general  inflammation  and  death  of  the  bone. 
Even  supposing  that  such  acceesion  do  not  occur,  con- 
stitutional disorder  will  be  inevitably  great ;  and,  in 
consequence,  life  may  be  endangered,  or  Bared  only  at 
the  cost  of  the  limb.  And,  at  the  best,  the  aperture 
which  evacuates  the  abscess  remains  a  permanent 
cloaca ;  the  internal  cavity  may  not  wholly  close ;  the 
thickened  and  expanded  bone  may  not  recover;  and 
deformity  of  no  inconsiderable  degree  consequently 
remains. 

Sometimes  the  abscess  seems  to  oontinae  bat  httle 
altered  from  its  original  state  ;  having  abandoned  all 
acuteness  of  character,  shortly  after  its  first  formation;  yet  occasioning 
symptoms  of  a  serious  kind,  both  generally  and  locally.  On  opening 
such  a  cavity,  its  pyogenic  membrane  is  found  unusually  vaecalar  and 
distinct. 

Treatment  is  simple.  Instead  of  the  amputating  knife  and  saw,  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  case,  we  employ  the  scalpel  and  trephine  at 
the  beginning.  Ordinary  means  having  failed  to  arrest  the  inflam- 
matory process,  and  the  symptoms  being  sufficiently  plain  to  convince 
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us  that  a  limited  internal  abscess  has  formed,  we  make  a  free  incision 
over  the  marked  spot ;  and  there  apply  the  crown  of  a  trephine  ;  per- 

Fig.  118.  Section  or  femur  sbowing  great  ooi 
bu  discharged  itself,  at  some  remote  period— 
cause  of  eitfliiBi»e  Btructor*!  ohfwge. — I.aion. 

Fig.  119.  Internal  abacsM  affecting  the  tibia,  near  ita 
Patient  a  policeraui,  nt.  22. — Litton.     Cue  narrated  ii 
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forating  towards  the  interior.  On  reaching  the  cancellous  texture,  pus 
will  probably  begin  to  ooze  by  the  side  of  the  instrument.  In  with- 
drawing the  trephine,  along  with  the  laminated  portion  of  bone  which 
it  has  detached,  a  teaspoonfiil  or  two  of  tolerably  laudable  pus  may 
escape ;  and  then,  evacuation  having  been  fully  accomplished,  the 
patient  passes  almost  at  once  from  most  cruel  torment  into  placid  re- 
pose. The  flaps  are  replaced,  and  the  wound  treated  on  ordinary  prin- 
ciples. All  inordinate  action  quickly  subsides ;  and  the  part  ultimately 
cicatrises,  firmly  and  permanently. 

Shonld  the  first  trephining  fail  to  detect  pas,  and  the  symptoms  yet 
be  most  convincing  of  its  presence,  the  instrument  is  to  be  reapplied ; 
with  hopes  of  a  better  success — as  is  well  exemplified  in  a  case  detailed 
in  Listen 'a  "Elements,"  p.  116. 

By  such  comparatively  simple  procedure,  both  life  and  limb  may  be 
saveu ;  an  important  fact ;  for  which  our  profession  stands  indebted  to 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodio. 

Chronic  Internal  Abicegt. — This  may  result  from  the  acute  action 
subsiding,  no  primary  osseous  barrier  of  limitation 
existing,  and  pus  continning  to  be  formed  not  more 
rapidly  than  the  surrounding  parts  can  accommodate 
themselves  thereto  by  expansion.  Or  the  inflamma- 
tory process  is  chronic  throughout.  The  laminated 
texture  is  gradually  distended ;  and  the  cancellous  is 
either  condensed,  assisting  to  form  the  parictes  of  the  , 
cavity ;  or  is  removed  by  absorption,  ulceration,  or  I 
both.  Sometimes  small  dead  portions  become  de- 
tached, and  mingle  with  the  fluid  contents.  The 
cavity  steadily  enlarges.  Its  contents  are  purulent, 
bat  usually  thin ;  commingled  with  the  ulcerative 
debris,  and,  as  just  observed,  often  containing  small 
sequestra.  A  distinct  pyogenic  membrane  lines  the 
interior ;  and  the  walls  consist  of  the  expanded  la- 
minfe  of  the  bone,  strengthened  from  time  to  time 
by  recent  osseous  deposit.  On  making  a  section  of 
bone  80  affected,  its  laminated  portion  is  sometimes 
found,  notwithstanding  much  expansion,  considerably 
thicker  and  more  dense  than  in  the  normal  state.  At 
one  point,  however,  attenuation  of  the  parietes  does 
take  place,  though  very  slowly ;  and  there  ultimately  discharge  may  be 
efiected. 

The  symptoms  are  like  the  action,  of  a  chronic  nature  throughout.  A 
dull  indolent  swelling  forms  gradually ;  with  more  or  less  afiection  of  the 
superimposed  soft  parts,  and  irritation  of  the  system. 

Treatment  consists  in  perforation  of  the  parietes,  at  the  prominent 
and  thinnest  part.  A  bistoury  may  be  sufficient  for  this  alone ;  or  the 
assistance  of  a  small  trephine  may  be  required.  The  purulent  contents 
are  thus  evacuated ;  and  an  eSicicnt  draining  of  them  is  insured,  by 
establishing  a  Second  and  more  dependent  aperture,  if  necessary.     Qra- 
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nnlation  and  repair  advance  in  the  interior ;  bj  uniform  Bopport  extet- 
nally,  from  bandaging,  centripetal  contraction  of  the  parietes  is  faToared ; 
and  thus,  slowly  the  cavity  may  fill  up,  the  discharge  cease,  the  swelling 
in  some  measure  subside  ;  and  both  symmetry  and  usefulness  may  be  al 
least  partially  restored.     But  not  unfrequently,  as  can  readily  be  ima- 
gined, progress  towards  cure  is  interrupted ;  the  part  threatening  to  re- 
main open,  from  failure  of  reparative  action.     In  such  circamstances, 
stimulation  of  the  interior  by  injections,  as  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  is  likely 
to  prove  beneficial.     And  if  these  fail,  a  seton  may  be  lodged  tempora- 
rily, so  as  to  arouse  a  fibrin-bringing  action  there ;  which,  on  subsidence 
of  the  true  inflammation,  may  carry  on  repair  with  a  renewed  and  more 
successful  energy.     If  the  cavity  be  large,  and  its  parietes  thin  and 
superficial,  the  process  of  cure  may  be  abbreviated  by  removing  a  part 
of  these,  and  then  dressing  the  wound  so  as  to  insure  contraction  and 
filling  up  from  the  bottom. 

There  is  an  affection  of  bone,  termed  OsteocyBtoma^  in  some  respects 
resembling  chronic  internal  abscess  :  by  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  of 
a  windy  character,  and  hence,  improperly,  called  Spina  VentoM, 
Usually  it  is  classified  with  tumours  of  bone ;  and  may  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  encysted  tumour  of  soft  parts.  A  membranous  cyst 
forms  in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  causing  equable  expansion  of  the  laminse ; 
and  forming  a  cavity  occupied  by  a  fluid,  sometimes  puriform,  sometimes 
clear  and  glairy.  The  parietes,  as  the  cavity  slowly  enlarges,  are  more 
and  more  attenuated ;  at  some  points  they  become  membranous,  and 
ultimately  the  membrane  too  may  give  way.  No  osseous  deposit  accom- 
panies the  dilatation,  as  in  chronic  abscess ;  for  the  morbid  process  is 
from  the  first  little  if  at  all  connected  with  inflammatory  action.  The 
cavity  is  lined  by  a  membrane,  more  of  a  serous  than  of  a  pyogenic  cha- 
racter; and  sometimes  membranous  septa  subdivide  the  space,  as  in 
multilocular  serous  cysts. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  swelling  thus  are ; — ^the  contents  not 
always,  or  even  often,  purulent ;  the  parietes  simply  expanded,  and  con- 
sequently attenuated ;  the  formation  neither  preceded  nor  accompanied 
by  inflammatory  action ;  commencing  in  the  cancellated  interior,  by 
non-inflammatory  formation  of  a  cyst,  which  partakes  largely  of  the 
serous  character. 

Treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  chronic  abscess ;  puncture,  satisfactory 
evacuation,  external  support,  internal  stimulation  if  necessary.  Partial 
ablation  may  sometimes  be  expedient,  as  in  abscess ;  and  sometimes 
entire  removal  is  no  improper  practice.  For  example,  the  affection  is 
not  unfrequent  in  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers ;  and  if  one  of  these  be 
wholly  expanded  into  a  large  cyst,  it  is  prudent  at  once  to  amputate  that 
phalanx,  instead  of  attempting  a  protracted,  under  such  circumstances 
certainly  imperfect,  and  probably  abortive  cure  by  incision. 

Scrofulous^  or  Tubercular  Abscess  of  Bone. — This  is  of  indolent  and 
chronic  origin  ;  liable  to  acute  exacerbation.  It  is  situated  in  the  can- 
cellous texture  ;  in  the  bodies  of  the  short  bones,  or  in  the  articulating 
extremities  of  the  long  ones.  The  bone  having  become  expanded,  con- 
gested, and  deprived  of  much  of  its  earthy  matter,  so  as  to  be  soft  and 
compressible,  deposit  of  tubercular  matter  takes  place  in  the  cancelli ; 
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either  by  perversion  of  simple  nutrition,  or  accompanied  by  a  low  grade 
of  the  inflammatory  process.  Such  deposit  having  accumulated  in  some 
quantity,  asthenic  inflammation  supervenes ;  spontaneously,  or  by  ex- 
ternal injury.  The  tubercle  crumbles  down,  and  becomes  mixed  with  a 
non-laudable  purulent  fluid.  And  this  matter  mav  be  either  limited  by 
a  pyogenic  membrane,  or  become  diffused  by  infiltration ;  most  fre- 
quently, the  abscess  is  of  the  diffuse  character.  According  to  the  site, 
either  the  general  surface  is  approached,  and  the  tubercular  debris,  with 
pus,  thence  discharged ;  or  the  neighbouring  articular  cavity  is  opened 
into,  and  by  such  irruption  grave  inflammatory  action  is  excited  therein. 
But  neither  of  these  events,  it  is  plain,  can  occur,  without  serious  injury 
having  been  first  done  to  the  cancellous  texture  in  which  the  abscess 
originated. 

The  symptoms  are,  first,  uneasiness  and  weight,  rather  than  pain, 
deeply  seated  in  the  bone ;  increased  somewhat  by  pressure,  and  con- 
siderably by  motion ;  and  occurring  in  a  patient  of  an  obviously  strumous 
habit.  Enlargement  of  the  bone  then  takes  place  at  that  part,  with 
increase  of  the  uneasy  sensations ;  the  superimposed  soft  parts  become 
cedematous,  and  the  skin  assumes  a  bluish  colour.  On  occurrence  of 
the  suppurative  crisis,  enlargement  becomes  more  rapid  ;  pain  increases, 
but  yet  is  comparatively  dull ;  shivering  takes  place,  and  the  system 
thereafter  sympathizes  more  or  less.  When  the  surface  is  approached, 
fluctuation  and  pointing  may  present  themselves,  unless  incision  be 
premised ;  and,  an  opening  having  formed,  the  usual  characters  of  the 
scrofulous  sore  are  exhibited,  with  the  addition  of  a  foul  ulcer  of  bone  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  articulation  is 
opened  into,  violent  aggravation  of  both  local  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms follows  ;  as  will  be  afterwards  described. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  tubercular  deposit,  instead  of  under- 
going inflammatory  degeneration,  may  become  changed  into  a  mass  of 
earthy  matter ;  as  more  frequently  happens  to  tubercle  in  the  lungs. 

Treatment  should  be  mainly  prophylactic.  By  rest,  fomentation, 
and  attention  to  the  general  health,  it  is  our  object  to  limit  tubercular 
deposit,  and  delay  its  suppuration.  Leeching,  or  other  antiphloffistics, 
injure  the  system ;  and  counter-irritants,  of  any  high  grade,  in  aadition 
to  a  similarly  evil  effect,  often  seem  to  hurry  onward  the  local  disease. 
The  best  remedies  are  general  hygiene,  with  sea  air,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
chalybeates ;  the  iodides,  also,  being  sometimes  well  borne.  When  sup- 
puration has  occurred,  we  have  little  or  no  power  of  controlling  the  un- 
toward progress.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  evacuate  matter  by  incision, 
so  soon  as  its  presence  has  been  detected — seldom  until  it  has  appeared 
in  some  quantitv  in  the  soft  tissues ;  mitigating,  meanwhile,  as  we  best 
may,  both  local  and  general  symptoms,  as  they  arise. 

When,  under  scrouilous  disease,  bone  has  been  destroyed,  reproduction 
seldom  if  ever  occurs.  And  hence,  in  scrofulous  loss  of  substance,  so 
common  in  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  in  young  people,  shortening  of 
the  fingers  inevitably  results;  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  bone 
destroyed. 

General  Suppuration  of  Bane. — The  abscess  is  neither  external  nor 
internal,  but  diffuse,  pervading  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  and  in- 
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variably  acute ;  the  result  of  intense  general  ostitis.  The  bone,  or 
portion  of  bone,  so  affected,  usually  dies ;  and  is  bathed  in  a  profuse  se- 
cretion of  pus,  which  not  only  burrows  under  the  periosteum,  but  lodges 
also  in  the  general  soft  parts,  ultimately,  nay  rapidly,  making  its  way 
to  the  surface.     In  fact,  the  case  is  one  of  acute  necrosis. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  are,  shivering;  violent,  deep-seated  pain, 
constant,  and  increasing;  great  swelling  of  the  limb,  obviously  of  inflam- 
matory origin ;  redness  of  the  integument,  as  if  erysipelatous ;  constitu- 
tional disorder,  severe,  and  of  the  sthenic  inflammatory  type.  Matter 
forms,  and  is  discernible  in  the  soft  parts ;  deep,  in  contact  with  the 
bone.  It  approaches  the  surface  at  one  or  more  points,  and  is  discharged 
by  either  an  artificial  or  spontaneous  aperture.  Soon  thereafter,  the 
inflammatory  fever  may  pass  into  hectic.  The  acute  stage — abscess — 
has  gone  by ;  the  chronic  stage — necrosis — has  become  established. 

Treatment  consists  in  active  and  early  antiphlogistics,  both  general 
and  local,  in  order  to  prevent  suppuration.  When  matter  has  formed, 
early  and  free  incision  is  required ;  not  to  prevent  necrosis — ^for  that 
is  impossible — but  to  limit  its  extent,  and  favour  the  natural  process  of 
cure. 

Absorption  of  Bone, 

This  is  more  or  less  connected  with  perverted  vascular  action,  but 
altogether  independent  of  true  inflammation. 

1.  Interstitial. — By  interstitial  absorption  affecting  the  whole  of  a 
bone,  atrophy  is  produced,  as  already  noted  (p.  400).  But  perhaps  a 
more  important  surgical  affection  is  interstitial  absorption  affecting  a 
part  of  a  bone ;  converting  its  dense  laminated  portion  into  a  cancellated 
texture,  and  ultimately  imparting  to  its  surface  a  worm-eaten  appear- 
ance (  Figs.  51,  52,  p.  281).  This  is  a  slow,  insidious  process ;  non- 
inflammatory; obscurely  marked  by  dull  uneasiness  or  aching  in  the 
part,  oedema  of  the  superimposed  soft  tissues,  and  lividity  by  passive 
congestion  of  the  integument.  The  part  feels  weak  ;  when  used,  it  be- 
comes soon  the  seat  of  pain  as  well  as  of  fatigue,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  swelling  is  increased. 

In  itself  the  change  is  important,  as  entailing  change  of  structure, 
and  impairment  of  function.  But  it  derives  its  chief  interest  from  being 
the  precursor  of  a  much  more  formidable  disease — caries.  The  cranium 
and  metacarpal  bones  are  often  so  affected. 

Treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health,  rest,  and  coun- 
ter-irritation ;  the  last  gentle,  but  perseveringly  maintained  until  the 
symptoms  have  satisfactorily  disappeared.  And  then  a  roborant  and 
soothing  plaster  may  be  worn  for  some  time,  with  advantage ;  as  the 
emplastrum  opiatum,  spread  on  thick  leather.  Among  medicines,  the 
cod-liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron  are  specially  useful. 

2.  Continuous. — This  is  the  result  of  pressure ;  suflScient  to  stimu- 
late absorption  to  an  increased,  and  probably  perverted  action ;  but  not 
intense  enough  to  rouse  the  blood-vessels  to  assumption  of  inflammation. 
There  is  gradual  loss  of  substance ;  and  so  a  cavity  may  be  formed  in 
the  bone,  even  to  a  large  extent,  slowly,  and  almost  without  pain. 
After  death,   it   may   seem   the  result  of  ordinary  ulceration ;   but 
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pathologically  it  differs  widely  from  this.  There  is  no  inflammation,  no 
formation  of  pus,  no  crumbling  down  and  solution  of  the  particles ;  in 
short,  there  is  no  true  ulceration,  nor  any  of  the  symptoms  which  ordi- 
narily accompany  and  indicate  its  inflammatory  product.  For  the 
maintenance  of  such  simple  structural  change,  exclusion  of  atmospherip 
influence  is  essential.  Admit  air,  and  inflammation  is  the  certain 
result ;  the  additional  stimulus  acting  untowardly  on  a  part  which,  by 
previous  change,  is  already  greatly  predisposed  to  morbid  action.  Pain 
and  rapid  destruction  of  texture  supervene,  by  ulceration  ;  and  purulent 
fluid  is  thrown  out  in  abundance. 

Examples  of  continuous  absorption  are  afforded  in  gradual  compres- 
sion of  bone  from  aneurism,  chronic  abscess,  or  solid  tumours — slowly 
enlarging  (p.  282).  The  affection  may  persist,  of  its  original  and  sim- 
ple nature  ;  more  frequently  it  becomes  merged  in  the  more  rapid  de- 
struction of  true  ulcerationi  All  that  is  necessary  to  such  supervention 
is  external  injury,  admissionof  atmospheric  influence,  or  sudden  increase* 
of  the  compression. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  treatment — removal  of  the  cause ;  as  by 
evacuation  of  the  abscess,  cure  of  the  aneurism,  excision  or  discussion  of 
the  solid  tumour. 

Ulceration  of  Bone, 

This  may  be  simple  and  tractable —  Ulcer  ;  or  peculiar,  and  difficult 
of  cure — Varies. 

1.  Simple  Ulcer  of  bone  is  the  product  of  true  inflammation ;  as  in 
the  analogous  condition  of  the  soft  tissues.  Inflammation  is  invariably 
its  direct  cause  ;  often  pressure  is  the  inducing,  but  more  intensely  and 
suddenly  applied  than  in  the  production  of  continuous  absorption ;  and 
although  atmospheric  influence  is  not  essential,  still  it  is  very  favourable 
to  the  process.  As  a  soft  texture  may  inflame,  suppurate,  and  ulcerate, 
so  may  bone  ;  the  inflammatory  process  originating  in  and  being  mainly 
limited  to  the  ulcerated  part.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  site  of  the 
ulcer  is  not  that  which  is  primarily,  but  that  which  is  secondarily 
involved.  Abscess,  occurring  either  by  ostitis,  or  by  inflammation  of 
soft  textures  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  compresses  a  portion  of  bone  not 
originally  inflamed,  and  so  induces  its  molecular  destruction.  Such 
pressure  may  come  from  without  or  from  within ;  the  abscess  may  form 
m  the  soft  tissues,  and  cause  ulceration  in  the  surface  of  the  bone  ;  or 
suppurative  ostitis  having  occurred  in  the  cancellated  interior,  and  the 
pus  making  its  way  outwards  by  ulcerative  action,  in  obedience  to  the 
general  law,  a  chasm  in  the  bone  necessarily  results. 

The  destructive  process  is  simple,  like  its  analogue  in  the  soft  tex- 
tures. So  long  as  pressure  and  inflammation  continue,  ulceration 
advances  with  more  or  less  rapidity;  but,  on  their  removal,  it  also 
ceases,  and  the  process  of  repair  succeeds.  The  healing  process  is  not 
entirely  similar,  however,  as  can  readily  be  supposed.  There  is  forma* 
tion  of  new  matter,  as  in  the  healing  ulcer  of  soft  parts ;  and  this  new 
matter  is  converted  into  bone,  constituting  what  may  be  termed  osseous 
granulations.     By  these  the  surface  of  the  healing  sore  is  more  or  less 
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copiously  studded;  but  the  snpplj  of  snoh 
Fig  121  aev  material  is  far  from  being  bo  abonduit 

1^  as   m   the   outaneouB  sore.     And  the  snr- 

^^St  ir^'  roundiug  bone,  being  an  inelastic  texture, 

.1  does  little  towards  diminution  of  the  chaam 

by  centripetsl  movement.  Something,  how- 
ever, is  etTected  by  absorption.  While  the 
excavated  surface  is  scantily  throwing  ont 
new  osseous  matter,  interstitial  absorption 
IB  advancing  in  the  margins,  which  are,  M 
It  were,  bevelled  off  thereby ;  and,  ceasing 
to  be  abrupt,  they  slope  gradually  towards 
the  central  depression.  Thus,  partly  from 
elevation  of  the  excavated  surface  by  reparative  action,  partly  from 
levelling  of  the  surrounding  margins  by  absorption,  the  cavity  comes  to 
be  gradually  diminished ,  and  the  superimposed  soft  parts,  meanwhile 
busy  m  bnnging  themselves  into  a  state  suited  to  granulating  repair, 
now  coalesce  with  the  osseous  granules  beneath,  and  interweave  iiard 
texture  with  soft,  into  a  fibrous  substance ;  which,  ultimately  skinning 
over,  gives  a  firm,  depressed,  solid,  white,  permanent  cicatrix.  . 

Sometimes  the  soft  parts  heal  by  themselves,  independently  of  the 
bone ;  filming  over,  while  the  ulcer  beneath  is  yet  unclosed.  The  cica- 
trix then  is  elevated,  moveable,  evidently  unconnected  with  the  boDe, 
livid,  soft,  and  painful ;  certain  soon  to  be  undone,  by  reaccession  of 
inflammatory  action  ;  disclosing  the  ulcer  beneath,  perhaps  wider  and 
deeper  than  before. 

Ulcer  of  bone,  though  originally  simple,  and  well-disposed  to  heal, 
may,  from  its  extent,  or  by  reaccessioD  of  inflammation  and  ulceration 
— and  consequent  vacillation  in  its  progress — degenerate  into  a  weak  or 
indolent  condition,  tardy  and  inefficient  in  repair ;  as  happens,  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  the  soft  parts. 

Treatment  is  conducted  on  principles  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
regulate  that  of  the  cutaneous  sore.  Best,  water-dressing,  and  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  during  the  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  stages ;  not 
forgetting  removal  of  any  obvious  cause,  at  the  outset ;  then  water- 
dressing,  medicated  so  as  to  gently  stimulate ;  external  support  br 
uniform  bandaging ;  and  maintenance  of  the  vi»  viUB  by  suitable  regi- 
men, so  as  to  insure  activity  of  repair. 

2.  Caries. — This  may  follow  on  the  simple  sore.  More  frequently, 
it  is  original.  It  is  something  more  than  a  weak  ulcer  of  bone ;  it  is 
something  less  than  a  malignant  or  cancerous  sore,  as  it  is  sometimes 
designated.  With  many,  there  is  a  culpable  laxity  in  the  use  of  this 
term ;  applying  it  indiscriminately  to  all  breaches  of  continuity  in  bone, 
of  whatever  kind.  We  shall  endeavour  to  define  the  state  of  matters  to 
which  the  term  caries  is  truly  applicable,  and  shall  use  that  word  only 
to  denote  that  condition  ;  remembering  the  just  saying  of  Mr.  Pott, 

Fig.  121.  Ulcer  of  cranium,  he&led.  The  msrgiii»  b«T«It«d  off,  ftiid  gtopiog  down. 
The  surface  stadded  with  imparTect  graanlatioD.     From  the  same  oraniam  aa  Ftga. 
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bow  "  clear  and  precise  definitiona  of  disease,  and  the  application  of 
such  names  to  tbem  as  are  expressive  of  tbeir  true  nature,  are  of  more 
consequence  than  they  are  generally  imagined  to  be.  Untrue  and  im- 
perfect ones  occasion  false  ideas,  and  false  ideas  are  generally  followed 
by  erroneous  practice." 

Caries  is  a  breach  of  continuity  in  bone,  of  an  altogether  peculiar 
kind ;  of  itself  almost  incapable  of  cure,  yet  not  in  any  degree  partaking 
of  truly  malignant  action.  In  dense  bones,  it  is  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  interstitial  absorption,  as  formerly  observed  (p.  281,  410) ; 
cancellated  texture  seeming  to  be  its  proper  nidus ;  aod  degeneration 

rig.  122. 


of  laminated  bone  into  this  state  seeming  to  be  essential  to  its  accession, 
in  those  parts  where  cancellous  texture  does  not  naturally  exist.  The 
margins  of  the  cavity,  consequently,  have  not  the  abrupt  and  firm 
character  of  the  simple  ulcer ;  but  are  sofl,  spongy,  and  worm-eaten 
in  appearance.  The  surface  of  the  cavity  is  sometimes  of  an  uniform 
level ;  more  frequently  it  is  unequal ;  deep  at  one  point,  and  compara- 
tively shallow  at  another.  It  hag  no  adequate  power  of  reparation. 
It  is  either  open  and  uncovered ;  as  if  either  inanimate,  or  still  under- 
going disintegration — a  probe  passing  crumblingly  into  it,  as  into  soft 
decayed  woody  fibre.  Or  it  is  invested  by  tall,  pale,  fleshy  granula- 
tions ;  which  seem  altogether  incapable  of  completing  transition  into 
bone.  The  ulcerative  action  is  rather  chronic  than  acute.  Sometimes 
the  bone  is  extensively  and  rapidly  destroyed ;  more  commonly,  de> 
Btruction  is  alow  and  gradual,  even  when  great.  Not  unfrequently,  but 
a  slight  extent  of  the  bone's  surface  is  involved ;  even  in  cases  of  old 
Btauaing.  The  whole  of  a  small  bone,  even  the  whole  of  a  chain  of 
small  bones,  or  all  the  articulating  extremity  of  a  long  bone,  may  be 
attacked ;  or  a  thin  external  portion  alone  mar  sufi^er.  A  thin,  fetid^ 
purulent  discharge,  often  bloody,  always  acrid,  usually  more  or  less 
mixed  with  ulcerative  debris,  and  often  containing  small  detached  se- 
questra,  exudes  in  considerable  quantity.  The  corresponding  soft  parts 
are  swollen  by  infiltration,  and  broken  up  by  suppuration ;  and  one  or 
more  apertures  exist  in  the  integument,  presenting  the  characters  some- 
times of  the  weak,  sometimes  of  the  scrofulous,  sometimes  of  the  irri- 
table, sometimes  of  the  inflamed  ulcer.  A  probe,  passed  through  these 
uertures,  reaches  the  hone,  and  is  found  to  sink  into  it ;  readuy,  with 
the  application  of  little  or  no  pressure,  if  the  surface  be  uncovered  by 
Boft  parts ;  but  not  without  pressure,  if  investing  firm  granulations 
exist,  as  very  frequently  is  the  case.     In  using  the  probe  this  must  be 

Fig.  132.  Example  of  C&riai  in  the  mcUtansl  bone  of  the  great  Coe.  Two  carloiu 
aleer*;  »eh  ■nrroanded  bjlnMntitial  abaorption;  aaweUaabyattenptaatreparativt 
•ffort. — LiiioK. 
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borne  in  mind ;  otherwise  fallacy  of  diagnoais  is  not  nnlikelj  to  be  in- 
curred. Sometimes  the  probe  may  be  freely  used,  and  little  pain  ensue ; 
but  more  frequently  even  its  lightest  movement  causes  mncn  fluffering, 
and  considerable  hemorrhage  of  a  dark  oozy  nature ;  both  p&in  uid 
bleeding  being  due  to  the  soft  parte,  rather  than  to  the  bone.  Usually 
there  is  emart  pain  in  the  part,  even  independently  of  external  istei^ 
ference. 

The  diseased  portion  may  be  conveniently  considered  as  consisting — 
often,  though  not  invariably — of  three  parts ;  the  central,  the  olcerona 
cavity ;  a  circle  exterior  to  this,  affected  by  interstitial  absorption ;  a 
third,  beyond,  consisting  of  comparatively  sound  bone,  undergoing  a 
low  grade  of  vascular  action,  of  the  sthenic  character.  The  two 
interior  portions  are  incapable  of  efficient  reproduction  or  repair ;  the 
external  is  busy,  as  it  were,  atoning  for  their  deficiency,  by  throwing 
ont  new  osseous  matter,  sometimes  in  great  abundance.  Thoa  the 
carious  cavity  is  surrounded,  first  by  spongy  worm-eaten  bone;  and 
more  exteriorly  by  osseous  spicula  or  granules,  forming  a  hard  irregular 
ridge,  sometimes  but  slight,  at  other  times  extensive.  It  is  not  meant 
that  such  is  the  arrangement  in  all  cases,  but  only  in  the  majority ; 
in  some  the  ulcerous  margin  terminates  abruptly  on  the  region  of 
Fig.  123.  Fig.  124. 


B  repair.  Sometimes  necrosis  is  engrafted  on  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess ;  and  in  the  cavity  may  be  found  dead  portions,  either  of  cancel- 
lated or  laminated  texture ;  partially  adherent,  or  altogether  loose  as 
sequestra. 

The  system  invariably  suffers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  the 
disorder  is  of  the  asthenic  type — constitutional  irritation.  Very  often 
the  patient  has  been  for  some  time  manifestly  cachectic,  previously  to 
accession  of  the  local  mischief.  If  not,  symptoms  of  a  hectic  character 
are  not  long  in  supervening ;  all  the  more  early  and  formidable,  if  the 
caries  implicate  an  important  articulation. 

Caries  maybe  Simple,  as  juat  described;  or  it  maybe  of  &  Scro- 

Fig.  123.  Cnriea  of  the  elbow;  mainly  affecting  the  condyle  of  tbB  bamerua.  The 
Tegetative  effort  around  thE  carious  surface  well  eiemplifiBd— LiXon, 

Fig.  124.  NecroBiB  and  Caries  combined;  in  phalanges  of  the  t«es.  la  the  Dpp«r, 
the  carious  cavity  represented  still  contMning  its  aequestruin.  Id  the  lower,  thm  «k<rity 
Aod  aeqaestrum  separate. — Litton. 
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fulouB  or  Tubercular  character.  In  the  former  case,  tt  is  unattended  by 
Any  peculiar  deposit.  In  the  latter,  it  is  often  both  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  deposit  of  tnbercle  in  the  loose  texture  of  the  bone ; 
originating,  in  fact,  in  the  morbid  condition  formerly  detailed  as  con- 
stituting scrofulous  abscess  of  bone  (p.  410),  First,  there  is  tubercular 
infiltration  of  open  texture,  either  originally  cancellous,  or  rendered  so 
by  interstitial  absorption  ;  then  disintegration  and  suppuration  of  this. 
From  the  ultimately  open  condition  of  the  abscess,  the  state  of  ulcer 
necessarily  results ;  and  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer  is  more  or  leas  occupied 
with  tubercular  masses  of  a  lardaceous  character.  The  soft  parts 
present  the  usual  appearance  of  a  scrofulous  sore ;  and  the  system, 
both  before  and  during  the  progress  of  the  local  disease,  shows  the 
ordinary  signs  of  strumous  cachexy ;  latterly  aggravated  by  more  or  less 
of  hectic.  During  the  suppurative  stage,  irritative  fever  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  present. 

Oauae*. — As  already  stated,  the  disease  may  be  primary  or  secondary, 
an  originally  simple  ulcer  having  so  degenerated.  Sometimes  the  bone 
is  not  the  texture  first  involved.  Infiltration  and  suppuration,  tubercular 
or  not,  may  have  occurred  in  the  soft  textures ;  and  thence  diseased 
action  may  have  extended  to  the  neighbouring  bone.  Or  an  intractable 
ulcer  of  the  soft  parts  may  come  to  implicate  the  subjacent  oaseona 
structure  ;  as  in  lupus. 

By  some,  the  affection  of  bone  which  follows  on  the  truly  malignant 
ulcer  or  tnmour  of  soft  parts  is  termed  caries  ;  but  unjustly.  It  is  a 
truly  malignant  or  cancerous  ulcer ;  just  as  different  from  trae  caries, 
as  cancer  is  from  a  simply  weak  or  irritable  sore. 

In   the   tnbercnlar   caries,  scrofula  is  of  course   to   be  considered 
as     the     predisposing 
cause ;  any  slight   ex- 
ternal      injury     may 
serve  for  the  exciting. 
Syphilis    may    induce 
caries  of   the    cranial 
and  other  bones ;  the 
poison    often   seeming 
to   enact  the  part   of 
both  predisposing  and 
exciting  cause.      And    the   same 
may  be  BaiA  of  mercury ;  perha^ 
with   greater   truth — at  least  in 
those   oases    in   which   that     mi- 
neral  has  been  given  both   sake- 
lessly  and  in  profusion.     Ad  on- 
fortunate  conjunction  of  the  two 
poisons — mercurial  and  venereal 
— in  II  scrofulous  system,  is  the 
parent  of  the  worst,  and  not  least 
frequent,  forms  of  the  disease. 

I.  A  portion  detached,  in  the  rorm 
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Treatment. — Prevention  is  obviously  the  paramount  indicadon.  With 
this  view,  if  symptoms  of  interstitial  absorption  be  present,  our  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  the  arrest  of  this ;  by  rest,  counter-irritation, 
and  constitutional  care.  If  a  simple  abscess  or  ulcer  occur  on  the  sur- 
face of  bone,  it  will  be  our  object  to  effect  the  healing  of  this  as  rapidly 
as  possible  ;  in  order  to  prevent  degeneration.  When  mere  ostitis  is 
present  and  demands  our  aid,  we  shall  treat  it  actively  yet  warily ; 
actively,  in  order  to  arrest  the  inflammatory  process,  ere  yet  the  unto- 
ward results  of  suppuration  or  ulceration  have  occurred ;  warily,  avoiding 
exhaustion  of  the  system,  and  still  more  the  poisoning  of  it,  by  excess 
of  mercurial  and  other  active  antiphlogistics ;  careful  not  to  induce  a 
state  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  destruction  in  bone.  And  seeing 
that  caries  is  usually  so  much  connected  with  taint  of  the  system,  our 
attention  will  be  throughout  directed  towards  constitutional  care,  in 
connexion  with  both  prevention  and  cure. 

When  caries  has  occurred,  the  indications  of  local  treatment  are 
abundantly  simple.  We  are  to  take  away  the  two  portions  which  are 
incapable  of  healthy  effort — ^the  interstitially  absorbed,  as  well  as  the 
truly  ulcerous  ;  leaving  a  solid  foundation  of  normal  texture,  not  only 
capable  of,  but  already  engaged  in,  the  business  of  efficient  repair. 
Afterwards,  the  part  is  to  be  treated  as  a  simple  ulcer :  our  anxious  care 
being  directed  to  speedy  yet  efficient  and  certain  closure,  lest  renewed 
degeneration  supervene.  Not  resting  satisfied  with  a  blue,  elevated,  soft 
ana  spongy  cicatrix;  but  insisting  on  the  establishment  of  one  which  is 
firm,  white,  depressed — plainly  incorporated  with  the  bone  (p.  414). 

For  effecting  the  removal,  cutting  instruments  are  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  escharotics ;  in  all  situations  where  excision  is  practicable.  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  no  operation  of  any  kind  should  be  performed  on  the 
bone,  unless  the  adjacent  and  superimposed  soft  parts  are  in  a  quiet  state. 
They  may  be  undergoing  the  acute  inflammatory  process ;  they  may  be 
the  seat  of  acute  suppuration,  of  acute  ulceration,  or  of  both ;  and  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  bone,  imbedded  in  such  soft  parts,  is  almost  certain 
not  only  to  prove  futile  as  a  means  of  cure,  but  actually  to  aggravate 
and  extend  disease.  The  then  carious  portion  of  bone  may  be  taken 
away ;  but  ulceration  instead  of  reparation,  is  certain  to  ensue ;  and  by 
rapid  degeneration  the  carious  condition  is  renewed.  Or  a  more  intense 
and  general  ostitis  is  kindled ;  and  the  partial  caries  is  merged  in  general 
necrosis.  And  even  supposing  none  of  these  untoward  events  to  occur, 
still  the  time  of  operation  were  inexpedient ;  as  causing  an  unnecessary 
and  therefore  an  unwarrantable  amount  of  secondary  inflammatory  action. 

The  soft  parts  being  already  quiet,  or  having  become  so  under  suit- 
able treatment,  free  incision  is  made  through  them ;  so  as  effectually  to 
expose  the  diseased  portion  of  bone — previously  tolerably  well  explored 
by  judicious  use  of  the  probe.  The  extent  of  the  doomed  parts  having 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  their  thorough  removal  is  then  to  be 
accomplished ;  by  the  saw,  trephine,  bone-pliers,  or  gouge,  as  circum- 
stances may  render  expedient.  As  a  general  rule,  the  saw  is  preferred 
to  the  pliers ;  just  as,  in  soft  parts,  tbe  knife  is  preferred  to  scissors. 
A  cleaner  wound  is  made;  there  is  less  bruising;  and,  therefore, 
untoward  inflammatory  action  is  less    likely   to    supervene    in   the 
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line  of  wound.    The  articulating  extremity  of  a  long  bone  may  be  readily 
taken  away  by  the  common  saw,  or  by  a  smaller  straight- 
edged  instrument.     In  a  flat  bone,  such  as  the  cranium  or        ^i?-  l^^* 
scapula,  the  trephine  may  be  more  convenient.     And  in 
many  situations,  where  either  the   previously-mentioned 
instruments  are  inapplicable,  or  when  by  them  we  have 
already  taken  away  much  but  cannot  remove  all,  our  ob- 
ject  may   be  gained  by   an  instrument  closely  resem- 
bling  the   carpenter's  gouge ;  firm,  well  tem- 
pered, and  of  a  sharp  edge ;  used  lightly,   so    ^>8-  ^2^- 
as  not  to  crush  but  cut ;  and  yet  used   deter- 
minedly, 80  as  to  insure  ablation  of  all  the  tex- 
ture prone  to  renewal  of  ulceration,  and  inca- 
pable of  repair. 

Escharotics  in  some  cases  are  employed ;  as 
for  example,  when  the  patient  resolutely  ob- 
jects to  any  other  mode  of  removal.  Or  when 
cutting  instruments  have  been  used,  and  yet  a 
border  of  suspicious  character  remains,  the 
extinction  of  such  a  suspected  part  may  some- 
times be  conveniently  enough  entrusted  to  cau- 
terization. The  actual  cautery  may  be  applied ; 
but  unwisely.  It  effects  too  much.  The  carious 
part  is  at  once  and  satisfactorily  killed; 
but,  as  in  all  severe  burns,  the  texture  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  eschar,  though  escaping  with  life,  has  its 
vitality  very  much  impaired,  and  is  more  prone  to  disintegration  than 
repair.  The  potential  cautery  is  infinitely  preferable.  It  destroys  the 
diseased  part,  just  as  effectually,  though  perhaps  with  less  rapidity;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  immediately  adjoining  parts  do  not  in  anywise  suf- 
fer, but  at  once  institute  a  healthful  line  of  demarcation  for  removal  of 
the  dead  part,  and  are  well  able  to  commence  at  the  same  time  a  sthenic 
process  of  repair.  The  preferable  forms  of  potential  escharotic  are  the 
red  precipitate  of  mercury  in  powder,  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  made  into 
a  paste ;  the  latter  is  the  more  generally  useful.  Application  is  made 
with  intensity  deemed  sufficient  to  insure  death  of  all  the  suspected 
part ;  and  the  escharotic  is  then  removed.  The  whole  wound  is  filled 
gently  with  lint ;  and  such  dressing  is  continued,  covered  perhaps  by  a 
poultice  to  mitigate  vascular  action,  until  separation  of  the  eschar  has 
occurred.  The  bone's  surface  is  then  treated  as  a  simple  ulcer ;  with 
two  paramount  objects  in  view — speedy  healing  of  the  sore,  so  as  to  ob- 
viate degeneration ;  and  a  healing  from  the  bottom,  so  as  to  insure  the 
attainment  of  a  permanent  and  healthy  cicatrix. 

Certain  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  liable  to  caries,  and  not  accessible  to 
mther  knife  or  caustics ;  as  the  knee  and  hip-joints,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrsd  more  especially.  In  these,  the  main  reliance  for  cure  must 
be  placed  in  Nature ;  the  surgeon  is  qualified  only  to  assist.    But  as. 


Fig.  126.  Oouse.     Suitable  for  effeotaallj  remoTins  the  oarioas  tc 
Fig.  127.  Cutting  bone-pliers  :  commonlj  called   Luton's  forceps; 
tlM  utMMd  bone— as  in  resection  of  carious  Joints. 
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ander  such  cironmBtancea,  ordinary  indicfttionB  of  core  cannot  be  carried 

out — or  at  least  can  ooly  be  slowly  and  imperfectly  fulfilled — ^prognosb 

IB  unfavourable.     It  is  Btill  essential  that  the  canons  enr&ce  shall  be 

Fig.  128-  Fig.  129> 


thrown  off,  and  a  healthy  foundation  for  repair  obtained.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  an  effort  of  the  part  itself;  by  nlcerstion 
crumbling  down  the  carious  and  unnaturally  cancellated  part,  and  leaving 
the  surrounding  normal  tezture  unattacked ;  ceasing  when  it  comes 
there,  its  task  having  been  accompliBhed,  and  giving  place  to  the  repa- 
rative effort  already  there  begun.  Or  ulceration  maybe  accelerated,  or 
Pig.  130.  ^^  <^"  events  mixed  up  with  more  continnons  death 

of  the  unprofitable  part — necrosis. 

Such  destructive  process,  especially  that  by 
simple  ulceration,  may  advance  leisurely  and 
quietly ;  without  any  communication  with  the  ex- 
temal  atmosphere.  One  of  two  events  may  then 
occur.  The  skin  may  continue  unbroken ;  the 
purulent  matter  becoming  absorbed,  as  well  aathe 
molecular  dobris  of  the  bone  which  is  then  com- 
mingled with  it ;  and  this,  it  is  plain,  can  only 
happen  when  the  disease  is  of  limited  extent,  and 
the  process  altogether  chronic  in  it«  nature.  Or 
the  abscess,  with  its  contained  debris,  and  per- 
haps sequestra,  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  in 
the  nsnal  manner ;  and  is  thence  discharged.  It 
is  in  the  early  open  condition  that  the  process  ia 

Fig.  128.  Coriu  of  tho  Tertebne;    m&cerftted;    the  bodicB  eiUniirelj  deibvjtd; 
marked  incurration  forwards. — Lulon. 
Fig.  129.  The  8«me  during  lift. — Liiton. 

'      '       a  maceration.     The  aorta  ovvrlsji 
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likely  to  advance  most  favourably ;  atmospheric  influence  being  favourable 
to  acute — and  consequently  efficient — ^ulceration ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  a  ready  exit  is  obtained  for  the  useless,  and  otherwise  fast  accu- 
mulating discharge. 

The  auxiliary  treatment,  afforded  by  our  art,  in  suspected  dis- 
ease of  these  inaccessible  parts,  is  in  the  first  place  to  prevent  oc- 
currence of  true  caries  if  possible,  by  attention  to  the  general  health, 
rest  of  the  part,  and  counter-irritation.  When  caries  has  doubt- 
less begun,  and  the  action  is  slow,  as  well  as  the  apparent  extent  of 
disease  limited,  we  do  little  more  than  abide  the  working  of  nature ; 
watching  over  the  general  health,  and  maintaining  for  the  affected  part 
a  complete  immunity  from  motion.  We  hope  that  disintegration  will 
prove  but  slight,  and  opening  of  the  surface  be  unnecessary ;  that  the 
ulcer,  freed  from  its  carious  surface,  may  either  simply  cicatrize ;  or, 
inosculating  with  an  opposed  part  in  like  condition,  effect  a  compromised 
cure  by  anchylosis.  When  the  diseased  surface  is  obviously  large; 
when,  in  consequence,  suppuration  must  be  profuse,  and  the  destructive 
ulceration  extensive  and  sustained — we  cannot  too  soon  effect  an  aper- 
ture of  communication  with  the  exterior.  This  will  expedite  ulceration  ; 
abridging  the  process  of  destruction,  as  well  as  rendering  it  more  likely 
to  effect  the  object  in  view ;  at  the  same  time  permitting  free  evacuation 
of  the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  results.  We  keep  such  a  wound  open 
and  dependent ;  the  vascular  action  which  necessarily  follows  on  its  in- 
fliction we  anxiously  watch,  and  if  necessary  subdue  ;  while  the  powers 
of  the  general  system  are  husbanded  and  maintained. 

It  can  be  readily  understood,  however,  that  in  but  few  cases  a  suc- 
cessful issue  is  to  be  expected,  for  this  natural  process  of  cure.  Ulce- 
ration may  extend,  and  the  original  carious  surface  may  thus  be  destroyed ; 
but,  most  probably,  only  to  disclose  a  continuance  of  the  carious  state. 
A  sound  portion  of  bone,  fit  for  repair,  may  never  be  reached ;  for  ab- 
sorption, changing  structure  and  impairing  power,  may  prove  still  the 
precursor  of  ulceration.  Or,  to  state  it  more  simply,  the  inflammatory 
action  may  still  prove  asthenic  ;  its  results  on  primary  texture  destruc- 
tive, its  products  incapable  of  plastic  repair.  The  system  may  be  gra- 
dually worn  out  by  the  suppuration  and  its  hectic.  Or  acute  inflammatory 
action  may  seize  on  the  part;  as  is  not  unlikely  to  happen,  on  establish- 
ment of  the  aperture  for  discharge.  Irritative  fever  is  lighted  up,  in 
consequence ;  and  this  may  more  rapidly  exhaust  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  points  of  practice,  as  to  the  surgically  inaccessible  sites 
of  caries,  are  obviously  illustrated  by  reference  to  lumbar  abscess,  origi- 
nating in  caries  of  the  vertebrae  ;  by  most  of  the  examples  of  morbus 
coxarius,  and  by  carious  ulceration  of  the  articulating  surfaces  com- 
posing the  knee-joint.' 

*  Bj  Mr.  Goodsir,  the  term  caries  is  limited  to  a  peculiar  state  of  l>one.  **  In  true 
caries,  for  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  affected  part,  the  corpuscles  and 
canaliculi  have  more  or  less  completely  disappeared,  so  that  the  subjacent  unaltered 
osseous  texture  is  coTcred  in  bj  a  layer  of  apparently  homogeneous  solid  bone  resembling 
marble.  It  is  analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  the  enamel  of  the  teeth ;  1,  in  not  being 
eoTered  by  soft  parts ;  2,  in  being  a  portion  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  body ;  8,  in 
containing  no  corpuscles  or  canaliculi ;  4,  in  being  incapable  of  absorption,  and  requiring, 
therefore,  to  exfoliate,  or  to  be  remoted  artificially.*'— Jfon(A/y  Journal^  February,  1850, 
p.  102. 
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Death  of  BonCy  or  Necrosis. 

This  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  external  injury,  the  bone  at  once 
parting  with  its  vitality,  as  in  extreme  burns,  in  which  all  the  component 
textures  of  the  limb  are  instantly  converted  into  an  inanimate  eschar. 
Much  more  frequently,  it  is  the  indirect  result  of  injury ;  the  bone 
perishing  by  an  overpowering  inflammation.  When  unaccompanied  by 
any  other  form  of  disease,  it  is  said  to  be  Simple ;  Compound,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  combined  with  caries,  or  attendant  on  fracture,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens.  When  consequent  on  wound  or  other  external 
injury,  it  is  called  Traumatic ;  Idiopathic,  when  originating  without  any 
appreciable  exciting  cause.  Often,  in  the  young,  a  bone  is  acutely  in- 
flamed without  any  apparent  reason,  rapidly  becomes  the  seat  of  suppu- 
ration, and  dies  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Also,  necrosis  may  be  either  Chronic  or  Acute.  Or  rather,  the  ostitis 
which  leads  to  local  death  may  be  either  chronic  or  acute.  For  the 
major  part  of  necrosis — that  is,  separation  of  the  dead  portion  of  bone, 
and  formation  of  its  substitute — ^is  invariably  chronic ;  occupying  long 
time  in  completion,  and  accompanied  by  but  a  very  minor  grade  of  the 
inflammatory  process. 

The  extent  of  necrosis  is  very  various.  A  mere  leaf  or  scale  of 
bone  may  perish  on  the  external  surface ;  and  this  is  termed  Exfolia- 
tion, A  larger  and  considerable  portion  of  the  laminated  texture  may 
Fig.  181.  die;  or  this  may  retain  its  vitality,  while  the  cancellated 
interior  perishes.  The  dead  portions,  or  Sequestraj  are 
called  External  and  Internal,  accordingly ;  and  like  terms 
are  applied  to  the  necrosis ;  or  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
bone  dies  in  one  continuous  mass,  and  the  disease  is  then 
said  to  be  General.  This  general  necrosis  varies  much  in 
its  extent.  Sometimes  but  a  slight  portion  of  a  long  bone 
so  perishes  and  is  thrown  off* ;  sometimes  several  inches ; 
sometimes  nearly  the  whole.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the 
entire  bone  suffers.  Usually,  the  articulating  extremities 
remain ;  the  line  of  separation  occurring  there ;  a  fact 
which  has  been  long  recognised  by  the  surgeon,  and  that 
gladly,  as  comprising  two  good  ends.  First,  the  process  of 
reproduction  or  repair  is  thereby  facilitated ;  second,  the 
joints  are  saved  from  purulent  irruption,  and  from  the 
inflammatory  destruction  which  would  necessarily  follow. 
While  the  cancellous  tissue  of  bone  is  prone  to  caries,  necrosis  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  dense  and  compact  portions  of  the 
skeleton.  And  this  in  part  accounts  for  the  salutary  fact  just  stated ; 
namely,  that  necrosis  generally  stops  at  the  articulating  ends  of  the 
bones. 

The  articulating  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  not  exempt,  however, 
either  from  involvement  in  general  necrosis  of  the  shaft,  or  from  the  dis- 
ease occurring  in  a  more  limited  form  within  themselves.  Examples  of 
the  latter  affection  are  not  uncommon  in  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  in  young 

Fig.  131.  Sequestrum;  seen  laterally;   the  external  portions  smooth,  th«  internal 
rough  and  irregular. — lAtton. 
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adults,  and  often  attributable  to  external  injury.  Death  of  even  a 
small  part  of  the  cancellous  tissue  there  is  a  formidable  disease ;  bj 
reason  of  the  great  risk  to  which  the  knee-joint  is  exposed,  of  secondary 
and  destructive  involvement. 

The  bones  most  liable  to  suffer  are  those  most  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric influence,  and  mechanical  violence.  The  tibia  enjoys  an  unen- 
viable pre-eminence  in  this  respect ;  next  may  be  ranged  the  femur, 
especially  at  its  lower  part ;  then  the  humerus,  cranium,  lower  jaw, 
clavicle,  ulna,  &c.  The  disease,  more  especially  in  its  acute  form,  pre- 
vails more  frequently  in  the  young  than  in  the  old.  And  its  causes 
may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  first  stage — ostitis. 
Of  late  years,  an  especial  cause  has  been  found  to  affect  the  jaws ; 
namely,  phosphorous  acid  vapour,  generated  in  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer  matches.  Persons  employed  in  this  trade  have  suffered  sreatly 
from  necrosis  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  sometimes  of  both;  griat  de- 
formity  ensuing,  and  sometimes  even  death.  The  noxious  vapour,  per- 
haps, acts  in  two  ways ;  impairing  the  general  health,  and  fatally 
stimulating  the  periosteum.'  Its  main  action,  however,  seems  to.  be 
local,  on  the  periosteum.  And,  in  proof  of  this,  it  is  observed  that 
those  persons  only  suffer  who  are  affected  with  caries  of  the  teeth ;  and 
whose  periosteum  is  consequently  directly  exposed  to  the  noxious  vapour. 
The  disease  usually  begins  with  moderate  periostitis,  which  thickens  the 
membrane,  and  encrusts  the  jaw  with  new  bony  formations.  Then  acute 
action  supervenes ;  the  new  bone  exfoliates,  the  soft  parts  slough  and 
ulcerate,  and  necrosis  more  or  less  extensively  destroys  the  jaw. 

The  Process  of  necrosis  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  stages. — 
1.  The  bone^  or  portion  of  bone^  inflames. — Those  cases  in  which  the 
bone  is  directly  killed  by  external  violence,  we  have  already  stated,  con- 
stitute a  minority.  In  considering  the  process,  therefore,  it  is  right 
that  we  describe  it  as  it  most  frequently  occurs ;  and  accordingly  we 
begin  with  inflammation.  This  may  be  the  result  of  external  injury ; 
as  wound,  bruise,  or  fracture ;  or  it  may  be  of  apparently  spontaneous 
origin.  It  may  terminate  in  local  death,  either  in  consequence  of  its 
own  intensity,  or  on  account  of  this  being  associated  with  diminished 
power  in  the  part  affected.  The  associated  cause  is  more  frequent  than 
the  single,  in  cases  of  traumatic  origin ;  the  injury  not  only  kindling 
ostitis,  but  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  Tital  power  by  which  it  is 
to  be  opposed. 

In  wounds  implicating  bone,  the  periosteum  is  often  removed ;  and 
this  obviously  impairs  power  in  the  part  so  stripped,  which  accordingly, 
on  the  supervention  of  ostitis,  is  predisposed  to  die.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  because  a  portion  of  bone  has  been  denuded  of  its 
periosteum,  even  rudely,  it  must  inevitably  become  necrosed.  Acute 
ostitis  occurring,  necrosis  is  imminent,  but  not  inevitable ;  the  part 
may  yet  retain  a  sufficiency  of  power  for  a  successful  struggle,  and 
live.  But  if  the  periosteum,  and  the  membrane  lining  the  interior — 
sometimes  termed  endosteum — ^both  perish,  or  be  removed  at  corres- 
ponding points,  death  of  the  portion  of  bone  so  isolated,  and  cut  off 

I  Ilfjrfclder,  Berlin,  1S45. 
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from  its  vascular  supplies,  is  then  indeed  certain.     Little  inflammatory 
action,  in  such  circumstances,  suffices  to  complete  that  result.^ 

When  exposed  bone  retains  its  vitality,  it  is  of  a  brown  hae,  soandB 
dull  on  being  struck,  emits  blood  when  rudely  handled,  and  is  covered 
by  a  self-secreted  fluid.     On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  dead  or  dying,  its 
colour  is  white;  it  is  resonant  when  struck;  it  is  dry,  unless  when 
moistened  by  purulent  secretion  from  the  surrounding  parts  ;  and  it 
does  not  bleed  when  touched,  however  rudely.     Such  signs  are  useful 
as  not  only  auxiliary  to  diagnosis,  but  bearing  strongly  on  the  mode  of 
dressing.     However,  it  must   also  be  well   understood,  that   a   bone, 
stripped  of  periosteum,  may  at  first  show  all  the  usual  indications  of 
retained  vitality,  and  yet  whiten  and  die ;  and  also  that  an  exposed 
portion  of  bone  may  become  white,  sonorous,  and  apparently  non-vas- 
cular, shortly  after  infliction  of  the  injury,  and  yet  recover  with  the 
thinnest  possible  exfoliation.     In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  the  process 
of  renewed  and  increased  vascularization,  in  a  part  previously  exsan- 
guine, may  often  be  seen  beautifully  exemplified. 

2.  The  bone  dies. — The  changes  just  detailed,  indicating  death  of 
bone,  occur  sometimes  very  rapidly,  and  are  completed  in  a  few  hours. 
In  other  cases,  the  event  may  be  protracted  for  several  days ;  as  if  life 
were  gradually  and  reluctantly  relinquished.  If  previously,  during  the 
condition  of  simple  ostitis,  the  periosteum  were  adherent,  it  is  now  com- 
pletely detached ;  and  purulent  secretion  is  interposed  between  it  and 
the  bone. 

According  to  the  rapidity  with  which  bone  dies,  the  appearance  of 
the  dead  part  varies.  If  death  be  rapid  the  bone  has  had  no  time  to 
change  its  structure,  under  inflammatory  action  resident  in  itself ;  and 
it  consequently,  as  a  sequestrum,  retains  the  character  of  normal  bone. 
Its  external  surface  is  smooth  and  compact ;  and  it  looks  like  a  portion 
mechanically  removed  from  a  sound  skeleton.  But  if  ostitis  have 
existed  in  the  part,  for  some  time  previous  to  its  death,  then  its  appear- 
ance will  vary  when  dead,  according  to  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
that  action ;  rough  and  porous,  swollen,  ulcerated,  dense,  &c.  The  first 
condition  is  the  more  frequent. 

3.  The  dead  portion  is  separated  from  the  living. — The  death,  or  second 
stage,  is  often  rapidly  completed ;  and  is  never  long  protracted.  This, 
the  third,  is  invariably  tedious  and  slow.  The  mode  of  detachment  is 
similar  to  that  of  sloughs  in  soft  texture  (p.  257) ;  but  very  different 
as  to  the  time  employed.  A  slouch  separates  in  a  few  days ;  while 
weeks  or  months  may  elapse,  and  detachment  of  the  sequestrum  may 
still  be  incomplete. 

The  extent  of  the  necrosed  portion  is  indicated  by  its  white,  sonor^ 
ous,  insensible,  and  non-vascular  characters ;  and  these  it  retains 
throughout  the  whole  process ;    seeming   as  if  it  were   a   macerated 

*  A  marked  svinpatky  of  function  has  been  obserred  between  the  periosteum  and 
endosteum.  When  the  former  has  been  destroyed,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  latter 
becomes  peculiarly  active :  often  causing  an  obliteration  of  the  miNluUarv  canal  at  that 
point  bj  a  deposit  of  recent  bone.  After  iivjurj  to  the  endostenm,  similar  sympathy  is 
erineed  by  the  periosteum.  In  fact,  destruction  of  either  membrane  iuToWes  an  increased 
dtt^  and  activity  of  production  in  that  remaining. 
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portion  of  skeleton.  The  only  change  likely  to  occur  is  a  darkening 
of  its  hue,  by  exposure  to  atmoapheric  infinence,  or  to  chemical  action 
from  contact  with  pnmlent  secretion.  But  around  this  unchanging 
dead  portion,  and  more  especially  in  the  parts  immediately  continuous 
with  it,  there  is  great  activity.  The  colour  is  red  or  dark  brown ;  evi* 
dcntly  from  increased  and  increasing  vascularity. 
Ihe  slightest  touch  is  painful,  and  followed  by 
blood,  of  a  florid  arterial  hue ;  a  clear  fibrinous 
secretion  is  slovly  exuding ;  and  the  gentlest  touch 
of  probe  or  finger  plainly  indicates  a 
I  softening  of  that  part,  by  removal  of 
a  large  proportion  of  its  earthy  mat- 
ter. It  is  also  considerably  swollen. 
Id  short,  while  the  dead  part  is  un- 
dergoing no  change,  unless  perhaps 
a  variation  of  hue,  the  living  parts 
all  around  are  soft,  swollen,  and  in- 
creased in  vascularity ;  busy  in  car- 
rying on  an  inflammatory  process  of 
a  truly  sthenic  kind.  This  quickly 
terminates  in  suppuration  and  ulcera- 
tion. And  80  a  sulcus  is  begun ; 
which,  by  gradually  deepening,  ulti- 
mately— but  not,  it  may  be,  till  after 
a  long  time — detaches  the  dead  from 
the  living;  resolving  the  former  into 
the  condition  of  a  loose  seques- 
»  trum. 

As  in  the  similar  process  in  soft  parts,  ulceration  does  not  proceed 
alone.  Reparation  follows  quickly  on  its  heel.  And  no  sooner  has  the 
primitive  sulcus  been  formed  by  the  action  of  destruction,  than  osseous 
granules  begin  to  spread,  by  the  action  of  repair,  from  the  margins 
which  the  ulceration  has  only  Just  left.  The  stage  of  separation  com- 
menced immediately  on  the  completion  of  that  of  death  ;  and  the  former 
was  not  well  begun,  ere  the  work  of  reproduction  bad  laid  its  founda- 
tion. Therefore  it  may  be  said,  so  wise  and  provident  is  Nature,  that 
the  necrosed  part  is  scarcely  yet  dead,  ere  the  formation  of  its  substi- 
tute hu  been  duly  set  in  progress. 

Separation,  it  has  been  stated,  is  invariably  slow ;  and  it  is  well  that 
it  is  so.  For  the  formation  of  new  bone,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old, 
which  has  perished  and  must  be  thrown  &v|^i  is  ^'bo  a  process  inevita- 
bly tedious,  even  although  early  begun.  The  two— separation  of  old, 
and  reproduction  of  new — adv&uoe  pari  patau  ;  and  it  is  surely  a  most 
beneficial  and  wise  arrangement,  which  has  decreed  that  the  one  shall 
not  be  completed  leaving  the  other  much  imperfect ;  that  the  portion 

Pig.  182.  Neeroiii  of  the  hmnr,  *ft«r  uDpntatioD.  At  a,  tbe  Bcqucitram  in  procMi 
of  lepantlon.  At  b,  Ibe  parent  boD«  enlarged,  uid  uadergoing'iDflknDiatoTr  change, 
BMMiaiT  for  detachment  and  repair. — LiiloH, 

fig.  IBS.  Tbe  wqueetrnm  detachsd;  at  iti  lower  part,  a,  inolndlng  the  whole  thiok- 
B«M  of  Um  bone.     Qradnallj  eheWlng  upward*,  m  each  wqaeatra  nioall/  do. — Lulm. 
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of  old  bone  shall  not  be  loosened,  and  cast  away  as  a  nselesB  tlmig, 
until  an  efficient  substitute  has  been  prepared  to  occupy  its  place  and 
function. 

During  the  process  of  separation,  by  ulceration,  there  is  necessarilT 
a  constant,  and  often  a  profuse  secretion  of  pus.     This  is  discharged 
externally,  through  apertures  in  the  soft  parts  already  existing ;  or  it 
burrows  and  accumulates  at  new  points,  where  free  and  dependent  in- 
cision soon  comes  to  be  demanded.     The  discharge  is  usually  thick,  and 
yellow ;  laudable  in  appearance ;   charged  with  more  or  less  of  the 
ulcerated  debris  ;  and  invariably  possessed  of  an  oppressiye  and  pecu- 
liar foetor — a  sickening  heavy  odour,  which,  when  once  perceived,  will 
ever   after  be  readily  recognised — a  sure   sign   of  necrosis.       When 
analysed,  the  discharge  is  found  to  contain  a  very  unusually   large 
proportion  of  earthy  matter ;  doubtless  the  molecules  of  disintegrated 
bone,  which  are  sacrificed  by  the  living  margin  to  rid  itself  of  the  dead 
sequestrum  (p.  149).* 

Sometimes  a  pulsating  movement  is  observable  in  the  part,  during 
the  progress  of  separation ;  owing  probably,  to  the  increased  vascular 
action  so  busy  in  the  process. 

4.  Separation  of  the  dead  portion  is  eomphted. — Ulcerative  action  has 
encompassed  it  on  all  sides  and  beneath.  It  is  now  loose  ;  unless  where 
hemmed  in  by  exuberant  formation  of  new  osseous  matter  above  and 
around,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case — a  redundancy  of  reparative 
effort  by  no  means  to  be  complained  of,  being  obviously  by  much  the 
safer  side  on  which  nature  may  err.  The  sequestrum  is  now  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  foreign  substance ;  detached  from  the  living ; 
of  no  further  use,  and  no  longer  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  living 
economy ;  on  the  contrary,  a  noxious  body  whose  presence  is  resented 
by  continual  suppuration  and  excitement  in  the  living  parts,  and  which 
cannot  be  too  soon  extruded  from  the  system. 

Sometimes  the  death  and  separation  are  not  continuous,  in  mass ; 
but  in  small  successive  portions,  many  or  most  of  which  may  be  so 
minute  as  to  escape  observation.  A  superficial  portion  of  bone  dies; 
and  instead  of  separating  in  the  usual  way,  gradually  disappears.  It 
seems  to  have  been  absorbed.  But,  in  truth,  it  has  come  away  in  small 
thin  flakes,  or  in  still  more  minute  particles.  And  the  process  of  such 
removal  has  been  termed  by  Miescher  Insensible  Ejfoliation, 

5.  The  dead  portion  is  extruded. — As  in 'the  threatened  lodgment  of 
any  other  foreign  substance,  suppuration  is  the  main  agent  here.  By 
pus,  a  loose  sequestrum  is,  as  it  were,  floated  to  the  surface,  and  there 
exposed.  And  if  surgery  be  either  slothful,  or  altogether  in  abeyance, 
Nature  may  even  complete  the  task  of  final  discharge ;  though  slowly 
and  painfully,  and  with  much  exhaustion  to  the  general  frame.  But 
another  agent  is  also  at  work.  By  the  ancients  it  was  supposed,  that 
the  dead  portion  was  simply  pushed  off  by  granulation  from  beneath ; 
ere  yet  it  was  detached  from  its  continuity  with  the  living  texture. 
Such  we  have  seen  is  not  the  case.     It  is  first  separated  by  a  very 

'  In  pus  from  parts  around  diseased  bone,  phosphate  of  lime  was  found  in  amoniit 
nearly  2\  per  cent. ;  whilst  in  pus  elsewhere  obtained,  only  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime 
were  discovered. — Bransby  Cooper ^  Med,  Gazette^  May,  1845. 
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opposite  process ;  not  formation  of  new  matter,  but  disintegration  of 
the  old.  But  to  this  disintegration  of  the  old,  as  a  means  of  separation, 
formation  of  new  as  a  means  of  repair  almost  immediately  succeeds. 
This  reparative  action  is  not  limited  to  the  margins  of  the  sulcus,  but 
follows  the  ulceration  throughout  its  whole  track.  So  that,  when  the 
dead  part  is  completely  detached  and  loose,  it  is  virtually  borne  on  a 
bed  of  granulation;  which,  continuing  to  enlarge  upwards,  in  the 
reproductive  effort,  obviously  assists  in  carrying  outwards  the  seques- 
trum and  favouring  its  approach  to  the  surface.  At  the  same  time, 
be  it  ever  remembered,  this  and  every  other  effort  towards  expulsion 
may  be  fully  counteracted,  by  retention  of  the  dead  and  detached  part ; 
in  consequence  of  a  tight  embrace  of  the  living  substitute,  which  has 
formed  over  and  partially  incased  it. 

And  in  another  way  spontaneous  extrusion  may  be  prevented ;  the 
sequestrum  seeming  to  be  attached,  while  truly  separate.  These  same 
granulations  may  interlace  themselves  through  the  irregular,  and  often 
cribriform  margins  of  the  dead  part ;  as  creeping  plants  twine  through 
trellis-work. 

By  some  this  irregular  and  cribriform  appearance,  so  commonly 
observed,  has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  corresponding 
granulations  have  by  their  absorptive  powers  consumed  the  bone,  and 
made  the  perforations  and  spaces.  But  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude 
that  these  are  the  result  of  bone  having  died  irregularly,  not  with  a 
bluff  clear  line ;  that  they  have  been  formed  by  ulcerative  disintegration 
of  the  livins  bone  at  these  points,  during  the  general  process  of  separa- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  the  thira  place,  as  to  time — not  in  the  first — the  gra- 
nulations have  shot  up  to  occupy,  and  fit  themselves  to,  the  spaces  and 
perforations  already  made  and  vacant.  * 

It  is  supposed  that  occasionally  the  process  of  separation  is  somehow 
arrested,  and  may  remain  for  years  incomplete.  No  doubt  sequestra 
have  been  found  undetached,  many  years  after  injury  done  to  the  part. 
But  proof  is  wanting  to  show  that  necrosis  was  coeval  with  the  injury. 
More  probably,  in  such  cases,  the  formation  of  the  sequestrum  resulted 
from  a  later  ostitis ;  and  its  separation  was  truly  progressing  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  sequestrum  is  always  less  than  the  space  left  on  separation,  as 
can  readily  be  understood ;  allowance  being  made  for  amplification  of 
the  latter,  by  the  destructive  process  in  the  living  bone  whereby  separa- 
tion is  effected. 

6.  Reparation  is  completed. — This,  we  have  already  seen,  begins  at 
the  same  time  as  the  process  of  separation  ;  and  is  originated  by  the  old 
bone,  at  the  living  margin  of  the  ulcerative  sulcus.  From  this  point  it 
advances,  consentaneously  with  the  process  of  separation  ;  in  two  parts, 
a  deep,  and  superficial.  The  former,  following  close  in  the  track  of  the 
ulceration,  consists  of  osseous  production  from  the  living  bone  beneath 
the  loosening  sequestrum.  The  other,  begun  by  bone,  but  apparently  car- 
ried on  by  periosteum,  invests  the  dead  part  on  its  exterior  ;  gradually 
shelving  over  and  encrusting  it,  as  bark  does  a  tree ;  and  hence  often 
termed  the  Cortical  portion  of  the  Substitute,  or  new  formation. 

Wherever  the  penosteum  is  entire,  there  the  formation  of  this  cortical 
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bone  proceeds,  continuously  with  that  vhicb  has  come  from  the  parent 
shaft.  But,  in  several  places  it  is  probable  that  periostenm  is  deficient 
So  soon  as  the  part  died,  its  perioBtenm  became  detached  from  it ;  and 


pas  was  interposed.  Tffis  pus  must,  sooacr  or  later,  find  its  way  to  the 
surface.  And,  for  this  purpose,  solution  of  continuity  is  made  in  the 
iavesting  membrane ;  either  by  the  knife  or  by  ulceration,  more  fre- 
quently by  the  latter.  Such  apertures  remain  open,  not  unfreqnently 
widen,  and  through  them  pus  cootinnes  to  be  discharged.  The  cortical 
formation,  begun  by  bone,  and  apparently  maintained — nay,  chiefly 
effected — by  periostenm,  having  reached  such  an  aperture,  has  its  con- 
tinuity interrupted.  Where  the  membrane  is  deficient,  so  is  the  osseoos 
shell.  It  passes  round  the  margins  ;  and  an  aperture  is  formed  in  the 
newly-constructed  case  of  bone,  corresponding  to  the  opening  in  the 
periosteum.  In  fracture,  without  sappuration,  ossification  is  begun  by 
bone,  is  continued  by  periosteum,  and  where  that  is  deficient,  is  soBtainea 
by  the  surrounding  parts,  which  assume  periosteal  character  and  func- 
tion ;  and  consequently  the  incssement  of  bone,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  contiououB.  Bat  here  there  is  no  substitute  for  deficient 
periosteum ;  the  surrounding  soft  parts  have  suppurated,  and  are  them- 

Fig.  134.  Acute  D«crDBia  of  the  tibia.  The  boot  exteDiiTely  perished  kt  a  ;  the  oor- 
ticKl  rormallDn  has  begun  to  form.     Fibula,  as  aeual,  ua&ffected. — Lulon. 

Fig.  1)15.  Necrosie  of  (ibi* ;  more  adTanced.  Cortical  formation  inTeating  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  bane. — Litton. 

Fig.  I3G.  NeeroBiB  of  tibia ;  in  the  chronic  stage.  Cortical,  or  snbstitate  Ixme  com- 
plete, BDd  conBolidated.     At  scTerftl  poiate  cloacee  seen,  leading  down  to  the  Mqneatra. 
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Fig.  187. 


selves  rednced  to  the  coadition  of  an  aperture  or  c&nal  for  discharge  of 
matter. 

This,  however,  is  not  s  disadvantage.  On  the  contrary,  were  deficien- 
cies of  periosteum  invariably  supplied  bj  adventi- 
tious structure  of  similar  capabilities,  the  cortical 
formation  would  also  invariably  be  continuous ; 
purulent  matter  would  be  denied  an  outlet ;  and  all 
the  pains  and  dangers  of  acutely-accumulating,  and « 
deeply-seated  pus,  would  inevitably  ensue.  As  it  is, 
deficiency  of  periosteum  is  not  supplied ;  and  the 
cortical  formation  is  at  that  point  proportionally  de- 
fective. A  permanent  aperture,  termed  Oloaca,  re- 
sults (Fig.  186);  communicating  internally  with  the 
cavity  which  contains  the  sequestrum,  opening  into 
the  suppurated  aperture  and  canal  of  the  soft  parts 
exteriorly,  and  of  the  greatest  use  in  securing 
efficient  discharge  of  purulent  or  other  fluids. 

The  external  orifice  of  this  dicharging  canal  is 
usually  callous,  and  of  an  elevated  or  pouting  cha- 
racter. It  is  termed  a  Papilla  ;  and  in  every  case 
where  necrosis  is  at  all  extensive,  there  are  not  one, 
butseveral  such  purulent  canals;  through  the  cloaca: 
in  connexion  with  which,  a  probo  may  be  made  to  impinge  on  the 
sequestrum. 

Through  these  apertures,  the  condition  of  the  dead  portion  may  be 
from  time  to  time  ascertained ;  tind  so  soon  as  it  has  become  loose,  it  is 
through  these  apertures,  enlarged  if  need  be,  that  it  is  removed.  When 
it  has  been  discharged,  the  two  portions  of  tHb  new  osseous  formation 
coalesce;  and  so  complete  the  construction  ofthe  dead  bone's  substitute. 
Hitherto,  the  sequestrum,  as  a  foreign  substance,  was  interposed  between; 
now,  the  cortical  frame,  descending,  comes  ultimately  to  mingle  the  soft 
osseous  granules  of  its  internal  aspect,  with  those  which  are  rising  from 
the  subjacent  stratum  of  original  bone.  And  so,  somewhat  as  in  ohasm 
of  the  soft  parts,  the  cavity,  previously  occupied  by  the  sequestrum,  ia 
filled  up  ;  partly  by  continued  formation  of  new  matter,  partly  by  mutual 
approach  of  the  parts  already  formed.  Suppuration  ceases  gradually ; 
the  cloacie,  no  longer  useful,  may  slowly  fill  up— or  at  least  diminish — 
by  new  formation  from  the  osseous  margins ;  the  whole  part  becomes 
firmly  consolidated ;  and  the  inflammatory  process  altogether  subsides. 
Should  the  cloacsB  remain  unclosed,  the  soft  parts  will,  notwithstanding, 
heal  kindly  over  them  ;  provided  there  be  no  dead  bone  remaining,  to 
keep  up  inflammation  and  discharge. 

Before  removal  of  the  dead  part,  there  was  much  bulky  swelling  of 
the  linih  ;  partly  from  the  infiltrated  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  partly 
from  the  elevated  position  of  the  cortical  bone.  But  now  this  latter 
seeks  a  lower  level.  Besides,  absorption  so  acts  as  to  condense  and 
strengthen  the  new  texture ;  rendering  it  more  efficient  as  part  of  a 
eolnmn  of  support.     And  at  the  same  time,  the  inflammatory  process 

At  b  b,  the  p4pi1ln 
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having  in  all  its  grades  and  everywhere  abated,  absorption  is  not  idle 
in  the  superimposed  soft  texture.  In  consequence,  the  unseemly  swell- 
ing gradually  disappears  ;  and  ultimately,  the  part  has  both  its  function 
and  its  symmetry  more  or  less  completely  restored. 

An  analogy  plainly  exists  between  reproduction  of  bone,  and  repara- 
tion of  lost  substance  in  the  soft  parts.  The  granulations  which  fiU  up 
the  latter  chasm,  and,  restoring  all  to  one  level,  permit  the  formation  of 
new  integument,  are  analogous  to  the  new  osseous  production  from  the 
parent  bone.  The  cuticular  investment,  gradually  extending  from  the 
circumference,  to  effect  cicatrization,  has  for  its  analogue  the  cortical 
formation  beneath  the  periosteum ;  which,  covering  in  the  deep  substitute, 
may  be  said  to  effect  its  cicatrix. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  restorative  process  as  occur- 
ring in  a  case  of  partial  necrosis ;  an  external  portion  only  having 
perished ;  living  bone  on  one  side,  and  periosteum  on  the  other.  Events 
are  very  similar  in  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  When  the  necrosis 
is  internal,  a  part  of  the  cancellous  texture  only  having  died,  reparation 
follows  rapidly  on  extrusion  of  the  sequestrum.  This  takes  place 
through  an  aperture,  formed  by  ulceration,  in  the  laminated  portion ; 
which  opening,  like  the  corresponding  interruption  of  continuity  in  cor- 
tical formation,  is  termed  a  cloaca.  And  when  through  this,  whether, 
by  nature  or  by  art,  extrusion  has  been  effected,  reproduction  is  accom- 
plished entirely  by  the  surrounding  living  bone,  which  constitutes  the 
parietes  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  sequestrum  lodged.  At  first,  the 
new  structure  is  of  preternatural  density  ;  but  by  the  continued  work  of 
absorption,  continuity  of  normal  texture  is  ultimately  re-established. 

When  the  internal  sequestrum  is  small,  the  original  inflammatory 
action  having  been  but  limited,  and  the  present  suppuration  being  but 
slow  and  slight,  ulcerative  perforation  of  the  bone  for  discharge  of  both 
pus  and  sequestrum  may  be  a  very  tedious  process.  Meanwhile,  by 
continued  presence  of  the  foreign  body  within,  ostitis  of  a  minor  grade 
is  permanently  maintained  in  the  vicinity,  and  perhaps  to  a  wide  extent. 
In  consequence,  the  bone  may  become  much  enlarged,  as  well  as  con- 
densed in  its  structure ;  and  often  is  roughly  nodulated  on  the  exterior. 
A  somewhat  similar  change  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  also  follows  the 
formation  and  lodgment  of  a  large  internal  sequestrum ;  in  connexion 
with  which  a  cloaca  may  have  been  early  formed,  but  too  minute  to 
admit  of  spontaneous  extrusion. 

When  a  portion  of  bone  including  its  whole  thickness  has  perished, 
the  process  of  separation  advances  in  the  usual  way ;  as  also  the  com- 
mencement of  reparation,  by  osseous  production  from  the  living  mar- 
gins of  the  sulcus.  The  osseous  production,  begun  by  the  bone,  is 
continued  by  the  periosteum ;  shelving  over  the  whole  exterior  of  the 
dead  part.  The  sequestrum,  when  loose,  is  dislodged  from  its  parallel 
relation  to  the  living  shaft ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  the  work  of  sur- 
rounding osseous  granulations.  It  then  gradually  seeks  the  surface. 
And  thus  both  room  and  opportunity  are  afforded,  for  the  parent  bone, 
on  each  mutilated  aspect,  to  send  forth  its  reproductive  formation. 
After  extrusion  of  the  sequestrum,  the  new  cortical  portion  falls  inwards. 
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as  nsual ;  and,  coalescing  with  what  is  being  formed  by  the  old  bone,  a 
solid  and  eflScient  substitute  is  ultimately  obtained. 

Restoration  of  the  bone's  continuity  is  due  to  both  bone  and  perios- 
teum. The  former  texture  takes  the  initiative  in  the  process ;  and  the 
two  formations,  from  periosteum  and  bone,  advance  together  in  harmo- 
nious co-operation. 

Complete  reproduction,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  all  cases. 
If  a  small  portion  only  of  the  entire  thickness  perish — say  half  an  inch, 
or  an  inch — doubtless  it  will  be  ultimately  though  slowly  reproduced. 
The  parts  are  equal  to  the  task  required  of  them.  The  bone,  more 
especially,  is  quite  able  to  overtake  its  part  of  the  duty ;  the  osseous 
formation,  from  either  end,  uniting  to  form  a  dense  and  compact  re- 
union of  the  central  portions  of  the  shaft.  In  all  cases,  the  periosteum, 
when  left  entire,  is  capable  of  executing  its  share ;  namely,  formation 
of  the  cortical  portion.  But  that  is  not  enough.  The  cortical  portion, 
if  left  to  itself,  after  extrusion  of  the  sequestrum,  unsupported  by  an 
interior  production  from  the  bone,  shrivels  and  bends ;  is  altogether 
insufficient  as  a  column  of  support ;  and  ultimately  comes  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  removed  by  absorption.  Now,  reproduction  from  the 
mutilated  osseous  surfaces  can  only  extend  a  certain  length.  In  the 
higher  classes  of  animals,  reproduction  of  tissue  is  not  indefinite,  but 
has  its  limits.  The  two  portions  of  bone  will  shoot  out  new  matter, 
readily,  so  as  to  effect  union  by  restoration  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or 
two.  But  in  seeking  to  traverse  a  greater  space,  the  reparative  effort 
is  likely  to  flag  and  fail.  The  osseous  nodules  do  not  coalesce ;  but 
taper  finely  off,  ending  in  a  point  coherent  with  the  condensed  soft  tex- 
tures around.  And  therefore,  practically,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  when  a  sequestrum  has  come  away,  including  almost  the  entire 
shaft  of  a  long  bone,  reproduction  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  prove 
complete ;  and  probably  the  limb  will,  ever  after,  be  more  or  less  in- 
efiicient  as  an  organ  of  support  and  motion.  It  is  astonishing,  how- 
ever, how  successful  the  restorative  effort  sometimes  proves ;  even  in 
circumstances  of  but  little  hope.  In  not  a  few  instances,  long  bones 
have  been  almost  wholly  reproduced.  And,  therefore,  in  necrosis  of 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  shaft,  even  of  great  extent,  a  chance  of  cure 
in  the  ordinary  way  ought  invariably  to  be  afforded.  The  short  bones, 
however,  if  wholly  necrosed,  are  never  reproduced.  And  reproduction 
is  also  rare  in  the  flat  bones ;  especially  the  cranium. 

Also,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  suitable  reproduction,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  is  essential  that  true  inflammatory  action  shall 
subside ;  otherwise,  fibrinous  deposit  will  prove  but  sparingly  plastic, 
its  major  part  degenerating  into  purulent  matter.  In  practice,  our 
principal  care  is  directed  to  ward  off  inflammatory  reaccession  ;  know- 
ing well  that  should  this  occur,  repair  will  be  interrupted ;  the  cure  will 
be  at  least  delayed,  and  perhaps  rendered  wholly  abortive. 

Such  is  necrosis.  It  may  be  partial  and  External.  Then  the  se- 
questrum has  its  peculiar  characters.  As  formerly  stated,  the  doomed 
portion  usually  parts  rapidly  with  vitality,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
disorder;  ore  it  has  time  to  undergo  change.  And,  accordingly,  it 
presents,  on  its  removal,  the  usual  appearances  of  the  external,  dense, 
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laminated  texture  of  bone ;  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  macerated  skeleton. 
But  it  is  rough  and  irregular,  at  its  lower  and  lateral  aspects ;  where, 
bj  the  ulcerative  process,  it  has  been  slowly  and  unequally  separated 
from  the  living  tissue  (Fig.  133). 

Or  necrosis  may  be  partial  and  Internal  (Fig.  124).  Then  the  se- 
questrum is  very  distinctive  of  its  original  site ;  being  not  only  loose, 
as  ordinary  cancellous  texture,  but  also  rough  and  scabrous  at  every 
point ;  showing  no  surface  of  a  smooth  and  laminated  character — ^unless 
it  be  the  comparatively  smooth  internal  surface  of  the  medullary  canal. 

Or  the  entire  thickness  is  included ;  the  sequestrum  consisting  of  a 
portion  of  the  bone  which  is  rough  and  irregular  at  either  extremity ; 
but  in  other  respects  seeming  as  if  artificially  removed  from  the  skeleton. 
And  thus,  according  to  its  situation  and  extent,  a  sequestrum,  like  its 
parent  ostitis,  is  termed  Internal,  External,  or  General. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  necrosis  are,  at  first,  those  of  acute 
ostitis.  Suppuration  having  occurred,  these  are  aggravated  ;  no  relief 
following  the  suppurative  crisis,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  soft  tex- 
tures ;  for  here  the  first  investment  of  the  pus  is  invariably  dense  and 
unyielding.  But  relief  comes  with  evacuation  of  the  matter ;  whether 
effected  by  nature  or  by  art.  By  the  former,  the  process  is  tedious, 
and  abatement  of  the  symptoms  proportionally  slow ;  by  the  latter,  if 
early  and  efSciently  adopted,  relief  is  both  instant  and  great.  All  the 
surrounding  soft  parts  are  very  much  involved  from  the  oeginning.  At 
first  infiltrated  by  a  plastic  exudation ;  causing  consolidation,  as  well  as 
thickening  and  enlargement.  Afterwards  the  seat  of  suppuration,  more 
or  less  extensive  ;  sometimes  diffuse,  more  frequently  limited  by  fibrinous 
condensation. 

The  matter  is  discharged,  usually,  through  several  apertures ;  the 
number  generally  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
The  pouting  external  orifice,  as  already  stated,  is  termed  a  papilla. 
The  internal  is  termed  a  cloaca ;  the  result  either  of  deficiency  of  the 
periosteum,  or  of  perforation  of  the  old  bone — according  as  the  necrosis 
happens  to  be  internal,  or  not.  Through  the  canal,  which  ultimately 
assumes  quite  a  fistulous  character,  the  presence  of  the  dead  portion  of 
bone  is  detected ;  and  its  condition  as  to  detachment  may  be  from  time 
to  time  ascertained,  by  the  use  of  a  probe — or,  what  is  better,  by  intro- 
ducing the  finger,  should  space  permit.  When  the  sequestrum  is  internal, 
it  is  felt  rough,  yet  dense ;  when  external,  it  is  felt  smooth  and  solid, 
except  at  the  circumference,  where,  by  the  sulcus  of  separation,  the 
bone  has  been  rendered  rough  and  irregular. 

During  the  stage  of  separation,  and  the  concomitant  one  of  repara- 
tion, discharge  is  continued ;  usually  copious  ;  and  invariably  foetid,  as 
before  stated.  In  consequence  of  such  discharge,  the  constitutional 
svmptoms  which,  during  the  ostitis,  both  simple  and  suppurative,  had 
shown  all  the  characters  of  acute  inflammatory  fever,  often  intense,  may 
change  now  into  hectic. 

But  the  local  inflammatory  process  has  not  yet  subsided.  So  long 
as  the  foreign  body — as  the  sequestrum  truly  is — remains  unextruded, 
the  living  parts  will  continue  to  resent  its  presence.  True  inflamma- 
tion is  sustained  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  essential  towards  the 
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ulcerative  suppuration ;  a  minor  grade  of  action  continues  to  pervade 
the  whole  part ;  the  substitute  bone  is  busily  advancing ;  in  the  soft 
parts,  deposit  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  absorption  is  doing  but  little 
towards  remodelling  the  limb.  Besides,  the  soft  parts  become  increased 
in  vascularity,  sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  degree  ;  so  that  when 
incised — and  they  cut  like  a  piece  of  gristle,  rather  than  ordinary  soft 
textures — hemorrhage  is  invariably  profuse ;  not  only  because  the  vessels 
are  both  active  and  numerous,  but  also  in  consequence  of  natural  hemo- 
statics being  opposed  by  the  dense,  changed  structure,  in  which  the 
vessels  are  embedded. 

Should  inflammatory  reacccssion  occur,  the  symptoms  will  all  be 
renewed  with  their  pristine  severity.  And  if  the  newly-formed  pus 
be  so  situated  as  not  to  find  a  ready  exit,  it  is  most  probable  that  serious 
extension  of  the  original  necrosis  may  ensue.  Thus  it  may  happen 
that  necrosis,  originally  limited  to  but  a  small  part  of  laminated  tex- 
ture, may  ultimately  involve,  not  only  the  whole  thickness,  but  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  a  bone. 

When  the  sequestrum  has  become  wholly  detached  from  the  living 
bone,  it  does  not  always  seem  loose.  For  it  may,  at  more  than  one 
point,  be  bound  down  by  the  tight  embrace  of  the  new  cortical  forma- 
tion ;  or,  as  already  mentioned,  newly-formed  texture — fibrous  or  car- 
tilaginous— may  be  interwoven  with  its  cribriform  parts.  Or  new  bone 
may  be  deposited,  in  points  or  patches,  so  closely  on  the  dead  part's 
surface,  as  actually  to  establish  again  their  continuity.  Or  new  bone, 
like  the  softer  textures,  may  interlace  the  cribriform  spaces  of  the 
sequestrum.  Generally,  however,  so  soon  as  detachment  is  complete, 
the  sequestrum  is  more  or  less  movable ;  as  the  finger  or  probe  will 
testify.  And  if  not  then  artificially  removed — as  it  should  be — in  due 
time  it  makes  its  appearance  at  the  surface,  and  projects  there ;  the 
protruded  portion  becoming  blackened,  apparently  through  atmospheric 
influence.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safely  held  that  a  dead  portion 
of  bone,  which  is  protrudine  through  an  external  opening  in  the  soft 

Krts,  has  been  completely  loosened  from  its  connexion  with  the  living 
ne ;  and  that  if  it  seem  fixed,  it  can  only  be  on  account  of  secondary 
retention  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  just  mentioned — most  probably  by 
cortical  embrace. 

Sometimes  the  substitute  itself  perishes  by  inflammatory  accession ; 
a  result  not  at  all  improbable,  when  we  consider  how  recent  and  com- 
paratively incomplete  is  its  structure,  and  consequently  how  low  its 
vital  power  of  resistance  or  control.  And  this  affords  another  reason 
why  such  inflammatory  reacccssion  should  be  anxiously  provided  against 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  repair.  Should  the  superimposed  soft 
parts  Happen  to  become  the  seat  of  hospital-sore,  the  substitute  cannot 
fail  to  be  more  or  less  exposed  and  involved ;  and  may  consequently 
die  and  come  away,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

When  the  sequestrum  has  not  only  become  loose,  but  also  been  fairly 
removed,  the  inflammatory  process  gradually  subsides  in  all  its  parts. 
The  cortical  portion  of  the  substitute  contracts,  condenses,  and  sinks 
to  meet  the  rising  new  structure ;  which  has  been  elaborated  by  the 
parent  bone,  and  which  has  been  a  means  of  effecting  displacement  of 
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the  dead  part.  The  two  portions  having  coalesced,  deposit  and  absorp- 
tion advance  in  harmony  within  the  mass ;  fashioning  it  into  a  goodly 
imitation  of  the  part  which  has  been  cast  off ;  and  restoring  both  sym- 
metry and  function  to  that  portion  of  the  skeleton.  At  the  same  time 
— action  gradually  fading,  as  it  recedes  from  the  centre  of  operations — 
deposit  ceases  to  be  excessive  in  the  soft  parts;  absorption  becomes 
actively  engaged  in  removing  the  excess  which  has  already  occurred ; 
and  both  the  induration  and  enlargement  of  the  whole  limb  slowly 
subside.  Ultimately,  the  normal  girth  is  approached,  but  is  seldom  if 
ever  actually  attained.  Pain  and  stiffness  gradually  diminish ;  and 
function,  too,  is  restored. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  various  changes  is  extremely  various.  In 
acute  external  necrosis,  of  a  very  limited  extent,  many  days  may  not 
elapse,  between  the  first  onset  of  the  inflammation  and  final  extrusion 
of  the  sequestrum.  In  more  extensive  examples,  by  weeks  we  will 
prove  more  correct  reckoners  of  the  time.  When  the  whole  thickness 
of  a  bone  has  perished,  to  some  considerable  extent,  many  months  may 
be,  and  usually  are,  consumed,  ere  the  bone  has  been  got  away ;  and 
at  least  an  equal  term  may  be  required  ere,  subsequently  to  that  event, 
the  limb  resumes  even  an  approach  to  its  pristine  form  and  function. 
In  the  young  and  otherwise  healthy,  progress  will  be  more  rapid  than 
in  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  and  much  will  also  depend  upon  treatment.  If 
inflammatory  reaccessions  have  been  either  directly  induced,  or  not 
sufficiently  provided  against,  the  term  of  cure  may  be  protracted  almost 
indefinitely.  In  spongy  bones,  too,  the  process  is  ordinarily  more  rapid 
than  in  dense ;  the  former  being  more  vascular,  and  better  capable  of 
energetic  effort.  Also  the  bones  of  the  superior  extremity  have  an 
advantage,  in  this  respect,  over  those  of  the  lower. 

Treatment, — Again,  prevention  is  to  be  considered  paramount.  Treat 
the  preliminary  ostitis  with  energy,  yet  warily ;  in  order  that  it  may 
be  arrested  in  its  progress,  ere  any  destructive  result  has  yet  begun. 
When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  the  doomed  portion  or  portions 
of  bone  are  dead  or  dying,  our  object  is  a  minor  one ;  to  mitigate  symp- 
toms, prevent  extension  of  evil  already  incurred,  and  favour  the  advance- 
ment of  repair.  The  first,  and  not  the  least  important  indication  to  be 
fulfilled,  is  early  and  efficient  evacuation  of  the  purulent  formation  which 
bathes  the  inflamed  bone,  and  has  detached  it  from  its  periosteum.  Some 
considerable  time  must  be  unprofitably  consumed,  ere  pus  can  work  out 
its  own  discharge,  through  the  periosteum  and  other  unfavourably  in- 
vesting tissues ;  meanwhile  the  patient's  sufferings  will  have  been  great, 
and  aggravation  of  the  original  evil  not  inconsiderable.  Time,  texture, 
and  torture  may  be  all  saved,  by  an  early,  free,  and  direct  incision ; 
which,  accordingly,  should  invariably  be  practised,  so  soon  as  the  indi- 
cations of  suppuration  are  sufficiently  manifest. 

Detachment  of  the  sequestrum  we  commit  entirely  to  Nature ;  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  overlooking  her  operation ;  and  taking  especial 
care  that  she  shall  not  be  interrupted.  With  this  latter  object  in  view, 
the  part  is  kept  quiet,  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  not  put  in  the  way 
of  external  violence.  By  some,  exercise  of  the  affected  part  is  enjoined, 
with  a  view  to  expedite  separation  of  the  dead  portion,  when  that  seems 
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to  be  nnreasonably  slow.  But  to  my  mind  the  practice  seems  franght 
with  danger,  as  regards  aggravation  and  extension  of  the  disease  by 
inducing  excess  of  vascular  action.  Should  inflammatory  reaccession 
at  any  time  threaten,  leeches,  fomentation,  absolute  repose,  and  general 
antiphlogistics  if  need  be,  are  at  once  employed  with  a  view  to  its  speedy 
arrest.  On  this  account  also,  during  the  chronic  stage,  when  perhaps 
purulent  secretion  is  great,  and  hectic  is  either  threatened  or  fully  de- 
veloped, and  when  consequently  we  are  anxious  to  support  the  system 
in  its  difSculties — that  support  must  be  prudently  conducted,  and  made 
to  vary  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  demand,  in  order  to 
avoid  its  being  the  cause  of  local  over-action. 

When  the  sequestrum  has  become  wholly  detached  from  the  living 
bone,  by  completion  of  the  ulcerative  sulcus  in  the  margin  of  the  latter. 
Nature's  exclusive  operation  is  over ;  and  it  is  then  our  cue  to  interfere. 
Nature's  power  of  detachment  is  adequate  and  admirable,  but  her  power 
of  extrusion  is  weak  and  imperfect ;  and  the  surgeon,  who  deliberately 
imposes  on  her  the  latter  effort,  is  both  negligent  and  unskilful.  She 
may,  and  often  does,  accomplish  the  task  ;  but  only  after  much  suffer- 
ing by  the  patient,  and  exhaustion  of  his  frame  ;  and  not  until  much 
structural  change,  perhaps  irremediable,  has  occurred  in  the  part — all 
unnecessary,  and  which  by  judicious  assistance  of  the  surgeon,  timeously 
afforded,  should  have  been  altogether  prevented. 

But  perhaps  a  more  common  error  in  practical  surgery  is,  interference 
with  the  sequestrum  before  it  has  become  loose.  To  lay  hold  of  it  then, 
and  use  violence,  after  exposure  by  incision,  is  certainly  to  induce  a 
combination  of  evils.  The  evulsive  effort  fails ;  and,  consequently,  the 
patient  has  been  put  to  a  grave  amount  of  pain,  unnecessarily  and  fruit- 
lessly. By  the  violence,  inflammatory  reaccession  is  certainly  induced ; 
in  and  around  the  part  originally  implicated.  In  other  words,  a  fresh 
ostitis,  probably  both  acute  and  extensive,  is  induced  ;  and  aggravation 
of  the  necrosis  is  most  likely  to  follow.  Also,  the  loss  of  blood  which 
attends  on  such  an  attempt,  whether  successful  or  not,  is  invariably  coni- 
siderable ;  coming  from  a  wound  of  soft  parts,  which  are  not  only  un- 
usually vascular,  but,  besides,  unfavourable  to  natural  hemostatics,  as 
formerly  explained  (p.  841).  And  the  patient's  state  of  system  is  gene- 
rally such,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  necrosis,  as  to  be  altogether  in- 
tolerant of  a  repetition  of  such  hemorrhages.  Therefore,  on  this  last 
ground  alone,  it  is  plain  that  the  operation  for  removal  of  a  sequestrum 
should  never  be  undertaken,  unless  the  surgeon  be  tolerably  certain 
that  his  effort  will  then  prove  successful. 

During  the  whole  stage  of  separation  between  the  dead  and  living 
bone.  Nature  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  herself;  the  surgeon  being  only  an 
interested  on-looker ;  prepared  to  ward  off  inflammatory  reaccession,  by 
suitable  antiphlogistics,  should  that  threaten  to  occur ;  and  careful  to 
limit  motion,  in  order  to  avert  fracture  or  bending  of  the  changing  mem- 
ber. From  time  to  time,  he  may,  by  his  finger  or  probe,  ascertain  the 
rate  and  extent  of  progress ;  yet  using  all  most  gently.  Every  rudeness 
of  examination  must  be  carefully  eschewed ;  as  being  prone  not  only  to 
interrupt  formation  of  the  substitute,  but  also  to  extend  anew  the  limits 
of  the  necrosis. 

2S 
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In  probing,  the  simultaneous  use  of  two  instruments  ia  sometimes  ad- 
vantageous. One  probe  resting  on  the  end  of  the  sequestrum,  a  second 
is  introduced  through  another  cloaca ;  and  by  pressing  with  each  alter- 
nately, looseness  of  the  sequestrum  may  be  made  plain,  in  circomstances 
otherwise  extremely  doubtful. 

When  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  separating,  of  its  entire  thickness, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  especial  care  is  necessary  to  keep  it  sup- 
ported and  immovable:  for  several  reasons.  By  movement,  or  by 
spasm,  it  may  bend  or  break  ;  a  spiculum  may  perforate  a  large  blood- 
vessel, or  irritate  a  joint ;  or  the  articular  extremities  may  be  approxi- 
mated, entailing  great  and  permanent  shortening  and  deformity. 

So  soon  as  the  sequestrum  has  become  loose,  by  Nature's  effort — 
not  later,  and  not  before — the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  its  removal.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  super- 
imposed soft  parts ;  neither  too  free,  causing  unnecessary  loss  of  blood ; 
nor  too  limited,  obstructing  the  subsequent  procedure  by  want  of  space. 
Through  the  cloaca  or  cloacae,  the  extent  and  form  of  the  dead  portion 
or  portions  are  then  ascertained ;  and  if  the  natural  opening  afford  space 
enough,  through  this  forceps  are  introduced,  and  the  sequestrum  seized 
and  extracted.  It  usually  happens,  however,  that  the  natural  openings 
are  not  sufficient ;  the  sequestrum  proving  large,  and  having  become  on 
all  sides  invested  by  stout  cortical  formation.  It  may  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  convert  two  cloacae  into  one ;  by  the  saw  or  cutting-pliers 
(Fig.  127).  Or  one  cloaca,  whether  in  old  or  new  bone,  may  be  en- 
larged to  the  required  extent,  by  the  cutting-pliers  ;  or  more  suitably,  in 
most  cases,  by  the  trephine.  In  all  cases,  however,  let  as  little  of  the 
new  bone  be  sacrificed  as  possible.  For,  once  removed,  it  will  not  be 
reproduced ;  and  the  limb,  in  consequence,  may  be  permanently  and  un- 
safely weakened,  as  well  as  deformed. 

The  sequestrum  having  been  duly  exposed,  the  laying  hold  of  it  comes 
to  be  of  some  consequence.  Forceps  are  the  best-adapted  instrument ; 
but  in  general,  they  are  used  much  too  small  and  feeble.  The  common 
dressing-forceps,  as  found  in  the  ordinary  pocket-case,  are  quite  unsuit- 
able ;  except  for  very  small  sequestra,  wholly  unconfined  by  cortical 
formation.  Strong  blunt  pliers,  made  for  the  purpose,  should  be  em- 
Fig.  138. 


ployed ;  like  bell-hangers*  pliers,  only  longer  in  both  blade  and  handle, 
with  the  former  well  serrated  to  prove  surely  prehensile,  and  powerful 
in  every  part.  By  means  of  these  the  dead  portion  is  firmly  grasped  ; 
and  is  moved  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  insure  its  freedom  from  the  surround- 
ing substitute.     Then,  by  a  steady  pull,  it  is  brought  to  the  surface ; 

Fig.  188.  Forceps  saitable  for  remoTing  sequestra. 
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leverage  power  being  used,  if  need  be,  to  break  up  any  farther  obstacle 
which  may  obstruct  its  final  removal.  Such  determined  procedure 
saves  pain,  time,  blood,  and  trouble.  For  the  smaller  and  shorter 
instrument  is  prone  to  slip ;  only  after  repeated  efforts  is  a  truly  secure 
hold  obtained  by  it ;  and  thus  often  much  wriggling  and  real  force  are 
required,  to  overcome  unexpected  obstacles  by  unequal  means.  When 
the  sequestrum  is  long,  and  the  main  aperture  leads  to  its  middle  rather 
than  to  either  extremity,  extraction  is  often  much  facilitated  by  cutting 
through  its  centre  with  the  bone-pliers,  and  then  extracting  each  portion 
separately. 

Thus,  then,  the  errors  most  likely  to  occur,  in  the  manual  treatment 
of  necrosis,  are  three ;  too  early  an  interference,  ere  the  natural  process 
of  separation  has  been  accomplished;  attempted  removal  of  the  dead 
portion,  when  loose,  by  inadequate  means ;  and  the  leaving  of  it  undis- 
turbed, when  loose,  throwing  on  Nature  the  labour  of  extrusion  as  well 
as  of  separation.  That  the  last  is  an  undoubted  error  is  very  plain, 
when  we  consider  that  the  sequestrum,  when  loose,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  foreign  body,  and  as  such  will  be  regarded  by  the  living 
parts ;  creating  much  local  disturbance,  as  well  as  serious  inroad  on  the 
constitutional  powers ;  both  unnecessary. 

By  some  it  has  been  urged  in  defence,  or  at  least  in  palliation  of  the 
indolent  system  of  treatment,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  dead 
portion  disappearing ;  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  absorption,  or  by 
solution  in  the  purulent  fluid  in  which  it  is  soaked.  That  such  hope  is 
altogether  futile,  from  either  of  these  events,  has  been  abundantly  proved 
to  demonstration.  A  portion  of  bone,  detached  from  the  living,  is 
plainly  not  amenable  to  absorption ;  unless,  by  solution,  it  be  presented 
for  absorption  in  a  fluid  form.  And  direct  experiments,  more  especially 
those  of  Mr.  Gulliver,'  have  clearly  shown,  that  dead  portions  of  bone 
are  wholly  insoluble,  in  the  purulent  or  other  fluids,  to  which  in  a  living 
part  they  may  be  exposed.  A  dying  portion  of  bone  may  be  partially 
absorbed,  or  disintegrated  by  ulceration ;  but  dead  bone  is  liable  to  nei- 
ther absorption  nor  disintegration,  nor  to  any  other  vital  action.  Be- 
cause a  large  cavity  is  found  in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  either  altogether 
empty,  or  containing  but  a  few  minute  sequestra,  we  are  not  thence  to 
infer  that  the  cancellous  tissue,  originally  occupying  this  space,  has  first 
died  and  then  been  absorbed.  It  has  parted  with  its  vitality,  doubtless, 
not  however  in  a  continuous  mass,  but  in  molecules ;  not  by  necrosis,  but 
by  ulceration.  And  though  the  dead  portions  have  been  removed,  they 
have  not  been  taken  back  into  the  system,  but  pushed  forth  through  the 
external  opening. 

At  one  time  it  was  proposed  to  apply  nitrous  or  other  acids  to  the 
sequestrum,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  pliable  through  loss  of  its  earthy 
matter,  and  so  capable  of  being  gently  pulled  away,  at  the  cost  of  but 
little  pain  or  blood.  The  impossibility  of  confining  the  acid's  action,  to 
the  part  to  be  destroye<l,  is  a  sufficient,  because  insuperable,  objection 
to  the  practice. 

When  the  sequestrum  has  been  removed  by  operation,  the  wound  is 

'  Medico-Chirurgical  TranBaotions,  toI.  xxi.,  London,  1888. 
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Stuffed  moderately  with  dry  lint ;  partly  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  which 
otherwise  might  prove  profuse ;  partly  to  insure  the  wound's  ultimate 
closure,  by  a  gradual  filling  up  from  the  bottom.     The  antiphlogistic 
regimen  is  rigidly  maintained,  for  some  days ;  as  a  certain  amount  of 
inflammatory  action  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  interference,  however 
gently  and  skilfully  conducted ;  and  it  being  evidently  of  much  import- 
ance, to  keep  such  action  within  moderate  limits.     Otherwise,  the  act 
of  removing  one  dead  portion  of  bone,  might  become  the  means  of  induc- 
ing the  formation  of  a  second  sequestrum,  perhaps  more  extensive.     The 
limb  is  kept  quiet,  free  from  motion  and  the  support  of  weight ;  for  as 
yet,  the  substitute  is  hollow,  imperfect,  consequently  weak,  and  prone, 
on  the  application  of  either  motion  or  weight,  to  give  way  by  fracture  or 
bending.     Not  till  some  considerable  time  has  elapsed — varying  in  diffe- 
rent cases,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each — does  consolidation  of 
the  substitute  occur ;  sufficient  to  restore  not  only  the  appearance,  bot 
the  function  of  the  bone  affected.     And,  not  until  then,  should  the  pa- 
tient be  permitted  to  employ  the  limb,  with  any  degree  of  freedom.     And, 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  in  which  temporary  weakness  of  the  new  forma- 
tion is  peculiarly  manifest,  it  is  well  not  to  leave  immunity  from  function 
at  the  discretion  of  the  patient;  but  to  insure  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  an  adventitious   support    from    without,  by   incasing  the 
affected  portion  of  the  limb  in  splints  and  bandaging.     As  already  stated, 
similar  care  is  not  unfrequently  demanded,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
stage  of  separation ;  for  then,  also,  the  bone  is  very  weak,   and   prone 
on  exertion  either  to  bend  or  break.     At  neither   period,   however,   let 
the  limb  be  kept  constantly  rigid  and  unmoved.     From  time  to  time,  let 
the  articulations  be  supplied  by  gentle  and  passive  motion ;  otherwise, 
stiffness,  or  even  actual  change  of  structure  by  disease,  may  be  induced. 

Superficial  exfoliation  may  sometimes  be  hastened.  But  this  is  only 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  of  non-interference  previous  to  the 
completion  of  detachment.  When  a  thin  shell  of  bone,  for  example,  is 
coming  slowly  away  from  the  calvarium,  it  may  sometimes  be  expedited ; 
by  applying  an  escharotic,  as  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  or  the  chloride 
of  zinc  ;  taking  care  that  the  application  is  limited  to  the  dead  portion, 
and  its  very  immediate  vicinity.  By  combining  a  more  continuous  and 
direct  death  of  the  living  margin,  with  its  molecular  disintegration,  the 
loosening  of  the  sequestrum  will  plainly  be  facilitated. 

Again,  after  detachment  has  been  completed,  a  superficial  exfoliation 
of  the  skull  may  seem  fixed.  It  cannot  be  by  cortical  formation  ;  for, 
in  the  cranium,  this  is  seldom  if  ever  produced.  It  may  be  the  result 
either  of  redundant  granulation,  or  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Granula- 
tions may  have  sprung  up  from  the  surrounding  parts,  both  hard  and 
soft,  but  especially  from  the  latter,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  partially 
overlay  the  dead  portion  of  bone  ;  confining  it  to  its  place,  even  though 
wholly  freed  from  attachment  beneath.  In  such  a  case,  the  redundant 
soft  parts  are  to  be  freely  pushed  aside,  by  the  knife  or  probe ;  and  the 
bone,  thus  liberated,  is  then  removed.  Atmospheric  pressure,  when 
the  cause  of  undue  retention,  may  be  overcome,  by  fixing  a  screw  in 
the  dead  part,  and  thereby  elevating  one  portion  so  as  to  admit  the  air 
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beneath ;  then  it  is  loosened  in  every  way,  and  can  be  reudilj  lifted 
from  its  place. 

Amputation  is  sometimes  demanded,  though  rarely,  in  necrosis.  It  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  It  may  happen  that  in  acute  necrosis  of 
the  young,  violent  inflammatory  is  followed  by  severe  irritative  fever ; 
and  that  both  are  quickly  succeeded  by  a  formidable  hectic,  which  must 
plainly  be  relieved,  at  all  hazards,  by  removal  of  its  cause.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  may  become  not  only  expedient,  but  imperative,  to 
take  off  the  limb  ;  perhaps  very  shortly  after  the  first  accession  of  the 
disease ;  while  the  recently  dead  bone  is  yet  freshly  bathed  in  pus,  and 
when  the  process  of  separation  has  but  just  begun.  Or,  in  the  more 
chronic  cases,  a  like  summary  procedure  may  be  required  at  a  far  more 
distant  date  ;  after  not  only  weeks  but  months  have  elapsed ;  when  the 
separation  has  become  far  advanced,  but  is  not  yet  complete ;  after  the 
system  has  long  borne  up  nobly,  under  the  exhausting  burden  of  irrita- 
tion and  discharge ;  but  when,  nevertheless,  it  has  evidently  become 
unequal  to  a  prolongation  of  the  contest.  Such  cases,  however,  it  is 
great  happiness  to  remember,  constitute  but  a  small  minority.  The 
greater  number  are  prosperous  in  their  issue ;  if  duly  conducted.  The 
system  which  has  borne  up  long,  is  enabled  to  sustain  its  task  till  the 
end ;  the  dead  part  is  separated  and  discharged ;  the  substitute  con- 
denses and  solidifies ;  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  subsides ;  purulent 
formation  diminishes,  and  the  apertures  in  both  hard  and  soft  parts 
are  closed  ;  the  limb  is  not  only  saved,  but  is  as  useful  as  before. 

On  the  one  hand  we  must  beware  of  sacrificing  life,  in  vain  endea- 
vour to  save  a  limb ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  must  be  equally  careful  not 
to  sacrifice  a  limb,  in  our  anxiety  to  succour  life  not  yet  brought  into 
actual  danger ;  a  dilemma  in  practice  from  whose  horns  we  can  extri- 
cate ourselves,  only  by  a  happy  combination  of  knowledge,  judgment, 
and  experience.  And,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  it  is  important  to 
remember,  that  necrosis  is  not  always  as  extensive  as  it  outwardly 
seems.  Discharge  may  be  copious,  fistulse  numerous,  soft  parts  exten- 
sively involved,  and  constitutional  disturbance  great ;  and  still  the 
sequestrum  may  be  of  but  limited  extent,  both  in  surface  and  in  depth. 

Recourse  to  amputation  may  also  be  advisable,  in  the  case  of  ex- 
tensive death  of  a  bone  throughout  its  whole  thickness,  when  the 
expected  reproduction  has  failed.  The  limb  then  bends,  shrivels,  and 
is  worse  than  useless ;  its  removal  becoming  a  matter  of  expediency,  in 
the  eyes  of  both  patient  and  practitioner. 

In  consequence  of  neglect,  a  limb  may  be  presented  to  us  much 
bent,  and  otherwise  deformed ;  with  a  large  blackened  sequestrum,  par- 
tially protruded  from  the  surface.  The  appearance  may  be  altogether 
80  unpromising,  as  to  lead  a  hasty  and  inexperienced  observer  at  once 
to  advise  amputation.  But  this  is  never  warrantable,  under  even  such 
circumstances ;  unless  the  system  be  already  sunk  very  low,  and  plainly 
unable  to  bear  a  prolongation  of  the  strain.  Then  we  amputate  to  save 
life ;  but  in  the  majority  of  even  such  examples,  wo  ought  to  save 
both  life  and  limb.  The  sequestrum  is  removed,  with  an  expenditure 
of  as  little  blood  as  possible ;  the  limb  is  laid  in  splints ;  the  bending 
is  gradually  undone,  by  bandaging ;   by  suitable  diet  and  medicine. 
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constitutional  power  is  maintained ;  and  thorough  restoration  of  the  limb 
may  be  ultimately  obtained. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  refrained  from  entering  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  much-vexed  question,  in  regard  to  necrosis ;  namely,  the 
exact  mode  whereby  new  bone  is  constituted.     I  believe  that,  in  inter- 
nal necrosis,  the  formation  of  new  structure,  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  old,  is  invariably  the  work  of  the  parent  bone ;   and  that,  in 
both  external  and  general  necrosis,  the  substitute  consists  of  two  parts, 
superficial  and  deep ;  the  one  the  product  of  the  old  bone,  the  other 
usually  begun  by  the  old  bone,  but  continued  and  mainly  elaborated 
by  the  periosteum.     It  seems  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  cor- 
tical or  external  portion  is  entirely  formed  by  the  periosteum ;   or 
whether  the  plasma  is  originally  furnished  by  the  surface  of  the  old 
bone  immediately  before  its  death ;  the  periosteum  being  subsequently 
intrusted  with  its  nourishment,  and  with  the  management,  as  it  were, 
of  its  transitional  organization  into  bone.     For  my  own  part,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  coincide  with  those  who  give  to  periosteum  the 
power  of  both  furnishing  the  plasma,  and  conducting  its  ossification. 
For,  the  early  death  of  the  original  bone,  and  the  suppurated  condition 
of  its  periosteal  connexion — a  profusion  of  pus  usually  separating  the 
surface  of  the  bone  from  the  membrane,  and  that  at  an  early  period — 
seem  tolerably  conclusive  as  to  the  improbability  of  much  plastic  de- 
posit being  found  in  the  suppurated  locality.     At  the  same  time,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  new  bono  may  not  be  formed  from  one  or  all 
of  those  sources ;  from  parent  bone ;  from  periosteum  ;  from  plasma 
exuded  from  bone  previously  to  its  death,  and  subsequently  cared  for 
by  the  periosteum ;  from  portions  of  bone  detached  from  the  parent's 
surface  previously  to  its  death,  and  remaining  connected  with  the  peri- 
osteum ;  or  from  ordinary  soft  textures,  where  bone  and  periosteum 
happen  to  be  deficient.     The  last  is  probably  least  of  all  concerned  in 
the  process. 

But,  fortunately,  the  settlement  of  this  matter  of  theory  is  compa- 
ratively unimportant,  while  all  are  agreed  on  the  practical  question : 
namely,  that  the  existence  of  periosteum,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state, 
is  at  least  essential  to  the  cortical  formation.  Whether  the  plasma  be 
the  production  of  the  membrane  or  of  the  bone,  the  membrane  is 
necessary  for  its  ossification.  And  hence  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  that  membrane,  by  every  means  in  our  power.  It 
cannot  be  kept  continuously  entire ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should. 
Matter  has  extensively  and  acutely  burrowed  beneath  it ;  and,  for  the 
discharge  of  that  matter,  it  must  give  way,  at  one  or  more  points. 
Incision  cannot  be  made  too  early ;  both  to  avert  the  destructive  con- 
sequences of  an  acute  abscess,  pent  up  within  unyielding  textures,  and 
to  substitute  the  minute  aperture  of  the  bistoury,  for  the  comparatively 
wide  chasm  which  would  result  from  spontaneous  ulceration.  Perhaps 
even  a  mass  of  the  membrane,  in  the  state  of  slough,  might  come 
away ;  as  sometimes,  nay  often  happens  to  fascia,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    A  certain  amount  of  aperture  is  essential.     We  find  the 
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existence  of  cIoac»  in  all  respects  beneficial ;  and  these,  when  occur- 
ring in  substitute  bone,  depend,  as  formerly  stated,  on  deficiency  of 
the  periosteum.  But  we  desiderate  no  large  chasms  in  the  cortical  for- 
mation ;  on  the  contrary.  And  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  careful  to 
preserve  the  periosteum,  by  early  and  free  incision ;  so  soon  as  suppu- 
ration has  formed. 

FRAGILITAS  OSSIUM. 

Bones  are  most  brittle  in  youth  and  in  old  age ;  but  especially  in  the 
latter.  The  oily  matter  exists  in  unusual  quantity ;  the  osseous  texttbre 
is  lighter  and  more  spongy  than  in  health ;  and,  by  interstitial  absorp- 
tion, the  external  laminated  portion  has  been  very  much  diminished. 
In  truth,  the  bone  may,  in  this  unnatural  state,  be  said  to  consist  of 
cancellous  texture ;  filled  with  an  oily  substance,  and  surrounded  exter- 
nally by  a  thin  brittle  lamella. 

Such  degeneration  is  apt  to  follow  long  confinement,  both  in  those  of 
advanced  years,  and  in  those  of  middle  age  who  have  indulged  freely 
and  habitually  in  spirituous  liquors ;  and  more  especially,  when  confine- 
ment is  the  result  of  rheumatic  affection.  During  the  progress  of  con- 
firmed cancerous  disease,  too,  it  is  not  uncommon.  Also,  cachetic  states 
induced  by  the  mercurial  and  syphilitic  poisons,  seem  manifestly  to 
favour  the  occurrence  of  such  change  in  the  skeleton ;  and  both  scurvy 
and  struma  may,  sometimes,  be  not  unjustly  suspected  of  a  like  sinister 
tendency.  The  exciting  cause  of  fracture  need  be  but  a  slight  one.  A 
hasty  or  inadvertent  step,  turning  in  bed,  rising  from  the  seat  or  from 
the  knees,  a  trip  on  the  carpet,  or  any  sudden  muscular  exertion,  may 
sufiice. 

Treatment. — When  children  labour  under  this  affection — as  they  do 
comparatively  seldom — the  existence  of  cachexy  identical  with  the 
scrofulous  is  to  be  suspected;  and  by  the  judicious  and  persevering 
employment  of  treatment  suitable  for  the  removal  of  this,  predisposition 
to  fracture  from  slight  causes  may  after  a  time  be  wholly  averted.  But, 
in  those  of  advanced  age,  it  is  otherwise.  The  predisposition  and  the 
altered  state  of  the  skeleton  remain.  All  that  can  be  done,  in  prophy- 
laxis, is  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  exciting  causes;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  may  endeavour  to  prevent  increase  of  the  cachectic  state, 
by  a  carefully-regulated  yet  nutritious  diet,  with  exposure  to  a  salubrious 
atmosphere. 

When  fracture  has  occurred,  the  part  is  to  be  arranged  carefully,  as 
in  ordinary  cases  of  that  accident.  It  may  be  that  reunion  will  not 
occur.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  when  it  does  take  place,  the 
process  will  prove  very  tedious  and  the  result  imperfect.  A  second  or 
third  fracture  may  occur,  during  the  treatment  of  the  first ;  the  consti- 
tution may  suffer  and  sink,  and  perhaps  so  rapidly  as  not  even  to  permit 
the  more  than  doubtful  chance  of  amputation.  Yet  it  is  plainly  our 
duty,  to  permit  no  anticipation  of  such  untoward  consequences  to  in- 
fluence the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  our  management  of  the  case. 
Let  our  treatment  be,  if  possible,  more  painstaking  than  in  ordinary 
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circumstances ;  and  it  may  be  that  our  care  is  rewarded  by  a  prosperous 
conclusion. 

During  the  attempted  cure,  much  judgment  is  required,  in  both 
general  and  local  management.  Locally,  we  wish  bj  bandaging  and 
splints  to  keep  the  fragments  in  close  apposition,  and  absolutely  immo- 
vable. Constitutionally,  we  are  desirous  of  supporting  the  vis  vitse ;  by 
generous  food  and  other  tonics,  perhaps  freely  administered.  But  to 
follow  out  these  indications,  blindly  and  with  rashness,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly to  induce  chronic  gangrene  of  the  extremities  ;  analogous  to  one 
form  of  the  gangrsena  senilis ;  over-action  occurring,  in  a  part  and  sys- 
teih  both  of  much  diminished  power.  The  bandage  and  splint  most  be 
only  moderately  tight ;  the  diet  must  be  nutritious,  yet  non-stimolant ; 
the  effects  of  both  must  be  carefully  watched ;  and  should  gangrene 
appear,  notwithstanding  all  our  care,  the  fracture  must  for  a  time  be 
comparatively  disregarded,  and  our  attention  mainly  directed  to  the 
mastery  of  the  more  serious  malady,  according  to  the  principles  formerly 
detailed  (p.  272). 

When  fracture  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  cancerous  diathesis, 
often  a  malignant  tumour  forms  at  the  site  of  injury,  instead  of  the 
normal  callus.  But  that  result  is  by  no  means  invariable ;  and,  there- 
fore, even  in  those  unpromising  cases,  our  treatment  should  still  be  the 
same ;  even  more  careful  than  in  ordinary  fracture  (p.  315). 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM,  OR  OSTEOMALAKIA. 

Both  this  disease  and  rickets  are  characterized  by  a  deficiency,  actual 
and  relative,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  In  mollities  ossium,  the  skeleton, 
originally  of  normal  structure,  parts  with  its  earthy  matter ;  becoming 
soft  and  pliable  in  consequence.  And  in  this  respect  there  is  a  manifest 
difference  from  rickets ;  in  which  the  osseous  structure  is  abnormal  from 
the  first,  or  at  all  events  from  a  very  early  age.  In  rickets,  also, 
softening  and  flexion  are  slow  and  gradual ;  while  in  mollities  ossium, 
the  morbid  progress  is  rapid,  and  distortion  may  be  both  instant  and 
great.  Further,  in  rickets,  after  a  time,  the  abnormal  condition  is 
departed  from ;  earthy  matter  comes  again,  in  even  more  than  its  due 
proportion ;  the  skeleton  grows  solid  and  unyielding ;  and  the  general 
health  may  be  in  a  great  measure  restored.  In  mollities  ossium,  the 
untoward  condition  is  steadfast ;  there  is  no  amendment  in  the  state  of 
cither  health  or  skeleton ;  and  the  disease,  sooner  or  later,  proves  fatal. 
Again,  the  one  disease  is  most  common  in  childhood ;  while  the  other  is 
peculiar  to  maturer  years.  Mollities  ossium  occurs  more  frequently  in 
females  than  in  males;  happily,  however,  it  is  a  rare  affection  in  both. 
Rickets,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  no  predilection  for  either  sex ; 
and  is  extremely  common. 

In  mollities  ossium,  loss  of  earthy  matter  is  both  rapid  and  great ;  a 
copious  phosphatic  deposit  is  found  in  the  urine ;  and  the  bones  come 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  oily  matter  held  in  membranous  tissue. 
Indeed,  the  state  of  the  osseous  tissue  differs,  apparently,  but  little  from 
that  of  frngilitas  ossium  ;  excepting  in  retaining  still  less  of  the  earthy 
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matter,  and  aometimeB  almost 
none  at  all.  Mr.  Dalr;mple 
hu  found  b^  microscopio  ob- 
servation, that  the  bone  cor- 
finscleB  are  considerably  en- 
arged.'  The  general  health 
is  mnch  and  hopelessly  im- 
paired ;  flesh,  spirits,  and 
strength  diminishing  daily. 
The  hones  are  light,  soft,  and 

greasy  ;  and  nltimately  may  come  to  consist  of  a  thin  external  shell, 
filled  with  soft  matter ;  partly  lardaceous,  partly  oily.  Sometimes  much 
pain  attends ;  in  other  cases,  the  unfortanates  snffer  little  or  no  incon- 
venience. In  one  remarkable  instance,  related  by  Mr.  Howship,  a  sense 
of  tightness  and  much  pain  were  complained  of,  at  one  particular  spot ; 
and  there,  on  dissection,  marked  constriction  and  depression  of  the 
softened  bone  were  found. 

The  disease  may  affect  the  whole  skeleton ;  or  may  be  limited  to 
several  bones,  or  to  one.  The  pelvis  may  suffer  alone  ;  and  is  distorted 
peculiarly.  The  heads  of  the  thigh  bones,  pressing  against  the  acetabnla, 
squeeze  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  inwards ;  while  the  fore  part  is  twisted 
and  made  to  project.  In  rickets,  on  the  contrary,  the  front  wall  of  the 
pelvis  is  flattened,  and  the  bones  are  of  unnatural  proportion  and  size  as 
well  as  shape.  In  rickets,  the  pelvis  is  both  stunted  and  deformed.  In 
mollities  ossium,  the  bones  are  of  their  natural  bulk  and  proportion ;  and 
if  their  "various  doublings  were  unfolded,"  the  pelvis  wonla  be  restored 
to  its  normal  dimensions  and  form.' 

The  cause  of  mollities  ossinm  is  still  involved  in  obscnrity.  Lobs  of 
blood,   mercurialism,   and  whatever 

depresses  constitutional  power,  are  ^'B-  '*"- 

believed  to  predispose  towards  its 
occurence.  In  the  case  of  Ma- 
dame Supiot — a  memorable  example 
— the  eating  of  mnch  salt  was  a  pro- 
minent peculiarity ;  which  some  were 
inclined  to  specify  as  a  cause ;  hut  it 
seems  to  have  been  rather  an  acces- 
sory of  the  general  perverted  state, 
than  its  origin. 

The  disease  is,  according  to  pre- 
sent experience,  incurable.  As  in 
other  affections  of  a  like  nature,  all 
that  can  be  aimed  at,  in  treatment, 
is  palliation  of  the  more  prominent  and  distressing  symptoms. 


■  Stulc;  o 

Pig.  1S9.    Ilona   corpaiclM: 
DwiiiB. — Italrymplt. 
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a  pMtara  quite  praetieable  in  the  adTknoed  aiage  ot 


As  formerly  remarked,  this  is  a  vice  of  the  skeleton,  peculiar  to  ear^ 
years.  **  Id  some  instances,  it  has  begun  immediately  after  birtli.  It 
rarely,  however,  appears  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  month ;  and  the  most 
frequent  period  of  its  commencement  is  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
four  monthB.  It  very  seldom  commences  after  puberty."*  It  is  attend- 
ed, from  the  first,  by  a  marked  cachexy  of  system,  which  seems  to  be 
identical  with  the  scrofulous.  Usually,  however,  this  becomes  abated, 
after  a  time ;  even  independently  of  remedial  treatment.  And,  contem- 
poraneously with  amendment  of  the  general  health,  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  bone  also  disappears ;  a  fact  which  has  most  important  bearing 
on  the  treatment,  and  which  should  therefore  be  borne  constantly  in  re- 
membrance. 

The  bone  is  found  changed  in  structure.  The  dense  laminated  texture 
is  almost  entirely  removed ;  barely  enough  being  left,  sometimes,  to  con- 
stitute a  thin  outer  shell.  Cancellous  texture,  consequently,  largely 
predominates ;  of  a  brown  or  reddish  hue,  soft,  compressible,  and  at  first 


Fig.  Ul. 


Fig.  142. 


filled  with  a  serous  fluid ;  in  some  cases  a  sanioos  liquid  may  be  squeezed 
out,  as  if  from  wet  leather.  After  some  time,  a  gelatinous  substance 
occupies  the  tube  and  cancelli ;  nnd  this,  becoming  organized,  passes 

'  StkBlejoo  lh«  Bon«s,  p.  218. 
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into  a  cartilaginous  state.  The  whole  bone  is  soft,  easily  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  pretematurallj  flexible.  It  has  parted  with  its  earthy  ele- 
ments, and  become  cartilaginous  instead.  The  animal  matter  too  is 
changed,  as  well  as  the  earthy ;  for  the  extract  obtained,  by  boilins, 
does  not  yield  either  chondrin  or  the  gelatine  of  bone.  And,  besides  all 
this,  comparative  arrest  of  growth  takes  place ;  especially  in  the  lower 
limbs. 

Sometimes  the  entire  bone  is  expanded,  even  to  a  great  extent ;  the 
calvarium  for  example,  being  in  some  cases  found  of  more  than  double 
its  usual  thickness,  and  seeming  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  diploe. 
Sometimes  atrophy  is  the  prominent  change.  In  all  cases,  whether 
atrophy  or  expansion  exist,  the  bone  will  be  found  much  lighter  than  in 
the  normal  state.  The  flat  bones  are,  perhaps,  more  frequently  thick- 
ened than  otherwise  ;  the  long  bones,  usually,  are  atrophied  in  the  shaft, 
while  they  show  hypertrophy  of  the  articulating  extremities.  Such  en- 
largement, however,  is  often  more  apparent  than  real ;  depending  mainly 
on  wasting  of  the  shaft  and  its  soft  coverings.  According  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, actual  expansion  occurs  only  in  those  joints  which  are  superficial ; 
as  the  wrist,  elbow,  knee,  and  ankle.  In  all  cases,  epiphyses  are  more 
loosely  connected  than  in  health. 

Fig.  148. 


Although  the  whole  skeleton  may  have  thus  degenerated,  it  is  obvious 
that  those  bones  will  evince  the  vitiated  condition  most,  which  are  most 


Fig.  143.  Eftftmplt  of  limbs  deformed  bj  Riokets. — Liston, 
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exposed  to  muscular  action,  and  to  the  sustaining  of  supeiincumbeiit 
weight.  Consequently,  we  find  the  spine,  pelvis,  and  lower  limbs,  most 
prominently  distorted.  The  former  may  be  bent  forward,  or  to  the  side ; 
usually  the  curvature  is  lateral,  with  more  or  less  rotation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae.  These  become  interstitially  absorbed,  at  the  concavity 
of  the  curve— on  the  front  or  side,  as  the  direction  may  happen  to  be ; 
while,  on  the  convexity,  the  articular  processes  become  both  thickened  and 
enlarged.  Antero-posterior  bending  has  occurred  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  doubling  of  the  aorta,  adhesion  of  the  opposed  coats  at  the 
folded  part,  and  consequent  mal-nutrition  of  the  lower  limbs.  The 
thighs  and  legs  may  have  their  natural  curves  merely  exaggerated ;  or 
they  may  be  bent  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  ways.  The  bones,  however, 
are  not  only  bent  but  flattened  ;  and,  fortunately,  the  greater  diameter 
of  the  bone  is  antero-posterior  in  relation  to  the  curve  ;  consequently, 
they  are  not  so  weak  as  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  heads  and  necks 
of  the  thigh  bones  bend  downwards  ;  and  may  ultimately  come  to  be  on 
a  lower  level  than  the  trochanter.  Arrest  of  growth,  too,  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  limbs ;  imparting  dwarfishness  to  the  frame,  as  well  as 
distortion.  The  articulating  ligaments  also  fail ;  and  deformity  of  the 
knee  and  ankle-joints  ensues.  The  pelvis  is  small ;  its  front  wall  is  flat- 
tened, and  forced  back  upon  the  sacrum.  And  a  characteristic  hollow- 
ness  is  imparted  to  the  loins,  by  the  sacrum  being  thrust  downwards 
and  forwards  ;  its  promontory  becoming  unusually  salient,  and  its  poste- 
rior surface  forming  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  on  the  back  part  of  the 
pelvis.  At  the  same  time  both  ilia  are  displaced  backwards,  so  as  to 
overlap  the  «acrum  and  approach  each  other ;  sometimes  leaving  scarce 
an  inch  of  space  between  their  posterior  borders. 

The  ribs  follow  the  spinal  distortion ;  variously  accommodating 
themselves  thereto.  Usually,  so  as  to  produce  a  marked,  and  even 
sharp  prominence  of  the  chest ;  which  is  greatly  contributed  to,  by  a 
bending  forwards  of  the  sternum.  The  clavicles  have  their  natural 
curves  increased.  The  scapulae  are  not  much  changed ;  except  in  shdw- 
ing  enlargement  of  the  articulating  surfaces.  The  bones  of  the  arm  and 
forearm  are  twisted,  more  or  less ;  but  retain  much  more  of  their  normal 
character  than  do  the  lower  extremities ;  the  one  set  having  to  bear 
muscular  effort  alone,  while  the  other  has  to  contend  with  both  this  and 
superincumbent  weight. 

By  alteration  in  the  important  visceral  cavities,  breathing  is  oppressed, 
and  the  assimilating  organs  are  more  or  less  embarrassed ;  usually  the 
abdomen  is  preternaturally  prominent.  The  stature  is  stunted,  dwarf- 
ish, and  unseemly.  Besides,  there  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
scrofulous  diathesis.  The  head  is  below  the  standard  dimensions  in  the 
child ;  yet  from  still  greater  deficiency  of  growth  in  the  bones  of  the 
face,  the  cranium  seems  unusually  large. 

The  features  are  marked,  and  developed  with  an  unpleasant  fulness ; 
the  general  expression  of  face  is  displeasing,  and  altogether  so  peculiar 
as  to  be  almost  pathognomonic  of  the  general  disease.  Although  there 
may  be  unusual  thickness  of  the  skull,  yet  this  is  to  be  understood  only 
in  its  literal  sense  ;  for  often  the  intellectual  power  is  vivid  and  great. 

The  predisposing  cause  of  rickets,  as  formerly  stated,  seems  to  be  a 
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vitiated  state  of  system,  analogous  to  that  of  scrofula.  Frequently,  the 
exciting  cause  is  some  of  the  debilitating  accidents  incidental  to  child- 
hood ;  as  dentition,  or  some  of  the  host  of  infantile  disorders  therewith 
connected.  Often,  the  change  in  the  skeleton  is  first  observed  on  the 
child^s  attempting  to  walk ;  and  then  the  primary  deformity  is  of  the 
lower  limbs,  chiefly  below  the  knee.  The  knees  approach  each  other, 
the  ankles  diverge,  and  the  shins  curve  forwards  over  the  ankles ;  a  very 
different  kind  of  bending  from  the  ordinary  bandy  appearance,  or  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  natural  tibial  curve,  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
heavy  but  healthy  child,  who,  perhaps  prematurely,  has  begun  to  strug- 
gle into  the  erect  posture.  After  the  lower  limbs,  the  spinal  column 
begins  to  yield  ;  and  then  follow  the  other  component  parts  of  the  ske- 
leton ;  the  multiplicity  of  bones  affected  being  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  constitutional  disorder,  and  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  curva- 
ture of  single  bones— of  the  spine  more  especially — which  do  not  depend 
on  rickets,  or  any  other  vice  of  the  general  system. 

In  the  case  of  the  spinal  column,  it  is  most  especially  important  to  re- 
member, that  many  examples  of  its  bending  are  independent  wholly  of 
rickets.  And  that  those  cases  alone  are  rickety,  in  which  the  system  is 
plainly  and  primarily  cachectic ;  and  in  which  the  deformity,  by  bend- 
ing, is  not  limited  to  the  spine  alone,  but  affects  other  bones  as  well ; 
more  especially  the  ribs,  pelvis,  and  lower  extremities.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical point  which  will  be  more  fully  dwelt  upon,  when  treating  specially 
of  spinal  curvature.  Meanwhile,  the  points  of  diagnosis  may  be  here 
shortly  stated.  Rickety  curvature  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  better 
classes ;  it  affects  both  sexes  alike ;  it  occurs  in  early  years ;  it  is  ac- 
companied with  distortion  of  the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs.  Other  curva- 
tures, not  rickety,  are  most  common  among  the  affluent  and  among 
females  ;  are  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years ; 
distortion  is  confined  to  the  spine  and  ribs  ;  and  there  is  not  the  same 
character  or  extent  of  constitutional  cachexy  as  in  rickets. 

As  the  rickety  patient  advances  in  years,  the  disease  does  not  propor- 
tionally become  more  marked,  as  is  the  case  with  mollities  ossium.  But 
at,  or  after  puberty,  if  not  before,  phosphatic  deficiency  is  found  to  cease ; 
the  general  health  amends,  flesh  and  colour  are  gained,  the  spirits  rise, 
motion  is  more  sought  and  better  performed,  the  skeleton  is  found  to  be 
hardening  in  its  texture  ;  nutrition  has  begun  to  be  restored,  and  is  gra- 
dually approaching  the  healthy  standard.  If  means,  suitable  and  suc- 
cessful, have  been  adopted,  ere  this,  to  undo  the  curves  and  restore 
Btraightness  and  symmetry  of  form,  such  firming  of  the  skeleton  is  an 
unqualified  boon.  But  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  remedies  have  been  either 
wholly  absent  or  imperfect  in  their  operation,  there  results  an  irrevoca- 
ble confirmation  of  the  existing  deformity. 

This,  however,  is  in  some  degree  ultimately  atoned  for.  The  general 
health  is  regained ;  as  also  power  of  motion  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
muscular  fibre  becomes  fully  developed,  and  the  muscles  adapt  themselves 
to  the  shortened  and  bent  bones.  The  bones,  though  misshapen,  are 
strong ;  and  yield  no  longer,  to  either  muscle  or  weight.  They  con- 
tain, at  least,  the  normal  proportion  of  earthy  matter ;  and,  besides, 
have  been  strengthened  in  their  curves  by  new  bone  deposited,  sometimes 
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copiously,  in  the  concavity.  The  pelvic  and  thoracic  viscera  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  including  skeleton. 
And  thus,  the  patient,  though  a  confirmed  and  unseemly  dwarf,  weak 
and  puny  in  his  boyhood,  may  notwithstanding  prove  a  healthy,  museor 
lar,  and  tolerably  active  man. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  rickets  must  be  mainly  directed  to- 
wards amendment  of  the  general  system  ;  as  is  plain  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease.  And,  the  inductive  cachexy 
seeming  to  be  identical  with  the  scrofulous,  a  general  treatment  will  be 
expedient,  regarding  diet,  exercise,  clothing,  tonics,  &c.,  similar  to  that 
formerly  recommended  as  tending  to  subdue  the  strumous  diathesis, 
and  to  prevent  establishment  of  local  strumous  disease  (p.  68).  Friction 
of  the  general  surface  is  of  use ;  improving  the  skin,  and  at  the  same 
time  promoting  muscular  development.  Muscular  exercise,  too,  will 
assist  in  fulfilment  of  the  latter  indication  ;  but  it  must  be  both  gently 
and  briefly  practised,  otherwise  the  skeleton  cannot  fail  to  have  its  dis- 
tortion increased  thereby.  Absolute  confinement  to  the  supine  posture 
will  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  by  aggravating  the  constitutional  debility, 
and  general  disorder.  iBut  its  occasional  use,  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time,  or  even  for  that  period  only  which  is  usually  allotted  to  waking 
repose,  will  be  found  of  much  service ;  relieving  the  weak  spine,  and 
lower  limbs,  from  the  weight  imposed  by  the  erect  and  semi-erect 
postures. 

If  the  spinal  column  continue  to  bend,  notwithstanding  persevering 
use  of  suitable  constitutional  remedies,  and  relief  by  posture,  light  me- 
chanical support  becomes  essential.  Not  by  the  heavy  cumbrous  stays, 
ordinarily  employed,  at  least  in  times  not  long  bygone ;  an  apparatus 
under  which  it  would  require  the  strength  of  a  stalwart  man-at-arms  to 
move  with  comfort ;  and  the  miserable  effect  of  which,  on  the  delicate 
and  weak  patient,  must  ever  be  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous.  But 
by  a  light  and  easy  adaptation  of  mechanics,  such  as  the  well-informed 
modern  artist  now  supplies  ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  relieve  the  spine 
from  the  weight  of  the  head,  arms,  and  trunk,  taking  it  upon  itself; 
without  cramping  the  muscles  by  a  tight  unyielding  embrace ;  or  causing 
lassitude,  fatigue,  and  absolute  pain,  by  an  unwieldy  and  overpowering 
encumbrance.  The  principle  of  construction  is  simple ;  light  steel  rods, 
supporting  weight  between  the  axillae  and  the  pelvis,  and  leaving  the 
spinal  column  free. 

In  the  use  of  all  mechanical  supports,  however,  let  the  soft  and 
yielding  state  of  the  whole  skeleton  be  remembered ;  so  that  we  may,  if 
possible,  not  only  relieve  the  parts  most  oppressed,  but  also  do  no  harm, 
by  undue  compression,  to  those  parts  on  which  the  duty  of  support  is 
temporarily  thrown.  It  would  be  but  a  bad  result,  in  attempting  to 
straighten  the  spine,  to  crush  the  pelvis. 

When  the  lower  limbs  are  but  little  bent,  in  the  puny  child,  and  the 
rickety  condition  is  scarcely  yet  fully  developed,  no  mechanical  appa- 
ratus should  be  adapted.  The  general  treatment  is  to  be  earnestly 
employed ;  moderate  exercise  is  to  be  encouraged,  the  patient  should  be 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  diet  should  be  free  and  nourishing.  And 
generally,  in  such  cases,  the  little  patient,  in  common  phrase,  grows  out 
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of  the  deformity ;  the  limbs  spontaneously  resuming  strength  and  sym- 
metry. But  when  curvation  is  great,  and  in  other  respects  the  rickety 
indications  undoubted,  light  apparatus  are  certainly  expedient ;  as  ful- 
filling three  salutary  indications  :  preventing  increase  of  the  deformity ; 
diminishing  that  which  has  already  occurred,  by  applying  reducing 
power  in  the  required  direction  and  degree ;  and  enabling  out-of-door 
exercise  to  be  enjoyed,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  health, 
and  yet  without  prejudice  to  the  limbs.  And,  in  regard  to  this  ortho- 
poedic  treatment,  let  it  always  be  remembered,  that  the  time  for  its 
application  is  but  limited.  That  if  the  present  opportunity  be  not  im- 
proved, the  period  is  probably  fast  approaching,  when,  by  a  complete 
change  in  the  diathesis,  the  bones  become  no  longer  pliable  and  yielding ; 
but,  resisting  all  remedial  efforts,  have  their  deforming  curves  perma- 
nently confirmed.  The  suitable  mechanical  apparatus  need  not  be  mi- 
nutely described.  The  details  require  to  vary,  in  almost  every  case. 
The  principles  of  their  construction,  and  the  superintendence  of  their 
use,  constitute  the  surgeon's  duty ;  the  rest  is  left  to  the  skilful  and  in- 
telligent machinist. 

In  curvature  of  the  spine,  not  of  rickety  origin,  but  depending  on 
either  muscular  debility,  or  awkwardness  of  muscular  play  induced  by 
careless  and  improper  attitude,  benefit  is  sometimes  obtained  by  main- 
taining the  strictly  erect  posture,  during  a  certain  number  of  hours  in 
the  day ;  and  by  the  poising  of  a  light  weight  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  But,  in  rickets,  ponderation  of  any  kind  will  tend  to  prove  an 
adjuvant,  not  of  the  cure,  but  of  the  disease.  The  principle  of  the 
former  is  not  the  imposing,  but  the  abstracting  of  weight  from  the 
enfeebled  column  of  support. 

To  the  rickety  female,  celibacy  should  be  strictly  enjoined;  for, 
unfortunately,  an  ^'  aptitude  for  conception"  often  exists,  along  with 
pelvic  change  and  other  circumstances  extremely  hostile  to  parturition. 

Phosphate  of  lime  has  been  given  internally,  in  a  sustained  course  of 
large  doses ;  but  obviously  with  a  lack  of  wisdom.  There  is  no  want  of 
earthy  matter  in  the  system,  but  only  in  the  skeleton ;  and,  as  yet  we 
have  got  no  means  of  directly  precipitating  lime  either  upon,  or  into, 
the  living  osseous  texture. 

A  chemical  view  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease  has 
lately  been  broached.  ^^  Phosphate  of  lime  is  eliminated  in  large 
quantities  with  the  urine.  This  salt,  otherwise  little  soluble,  and  dis- 
charged generally  only  in  small  quantity  by  the  kidneys,  is,  according 
to  Berzefius,  readily  soluble  in  lactic  acid.  Anything,  therefore,  which 
causes  a  superabundance  of  this  acid  in  the  system,  is  capable  of  de- 

S riving  the  organism  of  a  large  share  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones, 
ugar  of  milk,  grape  sugar,  starch,  and  gum,  are  readily  converted  into 
lactic  acid ;  but  they  are  so,  in  the  stomach,  only  when  digestion  is  ill- 
performed  ;  in  which  case,  lactic  acid  may  be  an  abundant  product  in 

the  system.     Rickets  and  moUities  ossium  therefore may  be 

the  results  of  imperfect  digestion  and  nutrition ;  to  improve  which,  is 
consequently  our  first  indication.  None  of  the  substances  readily  con- 
Terted  into  lactic  acid  should  be  taken ;  as  sugar,  starch,  gum,  &c. ; 
nor  even  milk.     But  animal  food  should  be  chosen,  and  such  other  as 
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is  of  easy  digestion  ;  in  aid  of  which,  ire  ought  to  ^nploy  saeh  n 
as  may  restore  the  general  tone  of  the  system."' 

According  to  this  view,  scrofulous  children  m&y  perhaps  be  saved 
from  the  accession  of  rickets,  by  early  weaning ;  and  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  other  diet — less  prone  to  acid,  yet  equally  antritiooB. 

TUMOURS  OF  BONE. 

These,  like  tumours  of  the  soft  parts,  are  simple  and  malignant, 
analogous  and  heterologous.  The  great  majority  are  included  in  the 
following  classification :  Exostosis,  Osteoma,  Enchondroma,  simple ; 
Osteosarcoma,  at  first  simple,  but  tending  to  degeneration  and  malig- 
nancy ;  Osteocystoma,  analogous  to  the  encysted  tumour  of  the  soft 
parts ;  Osteocephaloma,  Osteocarcinoma,  Osteocancer,  Oateomelanotis, 
malignant;  Osteoaneurism,  or  Vascular  tumours  ai  bone,  troablesome, 
and  tending  to  disaster,  sometimes  associated  with  malignant  etractore. 

Exo»toai». 

By  this  is  understood  a  growth  from  bone  ;  of  osseous  structure  ana- 
logous to  that  from  which  it  has  sprung ;  and  following  the  same  course 
of  formation  as  in  original  ossification.  A  plasma  is  exuded,  and  be- 
comes organized ;  then  it  passes  into  transitional  cartilage ;  and  thence 
the  osseous  structure  is  gradually  completed.  At  one  time,  the  term 
was  made  to  include  all  growths ;  fleshy,  osseous,  and  cartilaginous. 
But,  with  propriety,  it  is  limited  to  growth  of  bone  from  bone.  There 
are  varieties. 

1.  The  Dense  or  Ivory  Exostosis. — This  is  most  frequently  found  b 
the  flat  bones,  especially  the  calvarium.     It  consists  of  dense  laminse, 
firmly  compacted ;  incorporated  with  the  dense  estemal  portion  of  the 
parent  bone,  to  which  it  is  quite  analogous ;   usually  of  smooth  and 
polished  surface ;  its  outlines 
^■E'  ^^*-  forming    the    segment    of   a 

comparatively    large     circle ; 
and  the  size  seldom  exceed- 
ing that  of  a  nut,  bisected. 
Growth  is  very  gradual  and 
slow,  and  altogether  painless. 
When   superficial,   as  OD  the 
skull,  external  form  is  inter- 
fered with ;  and  that  consti- 
tutes the  chief  inconvenience. 
'     Sometimes,  its  origin  may  be 
remotely  connected   with  ex- 
ternal injury ;  more  frequently  there  is  no  assignable  cause.     No  treat- 
ment is  required.     Were  the  formation  to  take  place  on  the  internal 

>  Marcbuid.    L&ncet,  Ko.  1034,  p  438. 
Fig.  144.  ScTernl  iT0i7  «ioBtDsce,  clastersd  on  tb«  oi  ftwatii. 
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aspect  of  the  calvarium,  serious  disorder  of  the  cerebral  functions 
would  probably  ensue ;  and  removal  by  the  trephine  would  be  expedient, 
were  accuracy  of  diagnosis  attainable.  But,  fortunately,  such  an  event 
seldom  if  ever  occurs.  Bone,  it  is  true,  sometimes  projects  from  the 
interior  of  the  skull,  and  entails  the  most  serious  consequences  ;  but  it 
is  of  the  spiculated,  not  of  the  flat  and  dense  character.  * 

2.  The  Cancellated  JSxoatosis. — A  minor  and  adventitious  bone,  of 
irregular  form,  projecting  from  one  which  is  primitive;  structurally 
similar,  in  all  respects,  to  its  .parent ;  having  both  an  external  lami- 
nated portion,  and  internal  cancelli ;  the  latter  either  continuous  with 
the  cancelli  of  the  larger  bone,  or  shut  off  by  its  external  laminated 
portion.  In  other  words,  sometimes  the  exostosis  seems  to  be  depo- 
sited on  the  parent  bone,  like  the  first  variety;  but  more  frequently, 
it  seems  to  grow  out  of  it.  However  arranged,  it  follows  the  usual 
course ;  first  cartilage,  then  bone.  And  the  exostosis,  as  it  grows,  is 
usually  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous  margin.  When  the  extreme  of 
growth  has  been  completed,  and  the  tumour  remains  stationary,  then  all 
is  found  osseous. 

This  kind  of  exostosis  seldom  occurs  but  in  the  long  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  and  is  most  frequent  in  the  femur  at  its  lowest  part.  The 
cancellated  texture  usually  predominates ;  the  external  laminae  being 
thin  and  delicate.  But  in  some  cases,  the  growth  is  dense ;  especially 
at  the  neck  or  origin.  There  is  an  investing  con- 
tinuation of  the  periosteum;  and  this,  usually,  is 
separated  from  the  muscular  and  other  tissues,  by  a 
serous-looking  investing  cyst. 

Sometimes  the  attachment  is  by  a  narrow  neck. 
And  however  narrow  this  may  be,  it  is  supposed  that 
it  does  not  enlarge  with  the  rest  of  the  tumour ;  in- 
crease taking  place  only  on  the  latter  circumference. 
Still,  the  usual  form  partakes  more  of  the  cylindrical 
than  of  the  pyriform. 

This  fact,  of  non-enlargement  at  the  point  of  at- 
tachment, has  an  important  and  obvious  practical 
bearing,  as  regards  removal  of  the  formation. 

In  some  cases,  the  sise  is  small,  and  occasions 
little  or  no  inconvenience ;  in  others,  the  exostosis 

E rejects  several  inches  among  the  muscles  of  the 
mb,  greatly  impeding  their  function.  Sometimes 
the  tumour,  though  small,  produces  serious  incon- 
venience by  pressure  on  important  parts.  Growing 
from  the  first  rib,  it  has  displaced  and  flattened  the 
subclavian  artery;  simulating  aneurism.  Growing 
from  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae,  it  has  compressed 
the  same  artery,  and  caused  gangrene  of  the  limb. 
Of  similar  origin,  it  has  compressed  the  oesophagus, 
producing  dysphagia.     Growing  from  the  odontoid 

Fig.  146.  CanoelUted  exostosis;  growing  from  its  most  frequent  site,  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftmnr ;  *nd,  m  hsiiaI,  inoUning  upwards. 
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process,  it  has  caused  fatal  pressure  and  softening  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Projecting  backwards  from  the  pnbes,  it  has  caused  retention  of  the 
urine,  and  even  produced  organic  change  in  the  bladder.  Growing 
inwards  from  the  cranium — fortunately  a  rare  event — it  has  occasioned 
epilepsy.* 

Increase  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  ivory  exostosis ;  but  still  slower, 
and  more  insensible,  than  enlargement  of  an  inflammatory  kind.  The 
growth  of  no  form  of  exostosis  is  associated  with  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. Their  origin,  like  that  of  other  tumours,  may  be  remotely  con- 
nected therewith ;  but  their  formation  is  by  a  more  simple  perversion  of 
the  nutritive  action  (p.  284.) 

Some  of  these  exostoses  may  be  traced  to  a  blow,  or  other  external 
injury.  Pain  and  swelling  ensue,  of  an  inflammatory  character ;  the 
inflammatory  process  and  its  pain  subside,  but  the  swelling  remains ; 
resolution  is  incomplete ;  and  subsequently  the  enlargement  is  con- 
tinued, of  a  circumscribed  and  prominent  character.  Not  unfrequently, 
the  exostosis  is  found  at  the  site  of  a  muscular  insertion,  where  a  pro- 
cess of  bone  naturally  exists  ;  and,  by  the  play  of  that  muscle,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  process  into  an  abnor- 
mal exostosis  is  gradually  produced.  In  some  cases,  an  ossific  diathe- 
sis may  be  said  to  exist ;  even  a  slight  blow  being  followed  by  an  exos- 
totic  formation.  Such  cases,  however,  are  rare.  The  skeleton,  so  sus- 
ceptible, is  prone  rather  to  inflammation,  and  its  results ;  abscess,  ulcer, 
caries,  and  necrosis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  variety  of  exostosis  may  be  left  undis- 
turbed. Interference  is  only  warrantable,  when  bulk  and  position  are 
such  as  to  interfere  with  important  functions — as  of  muscles,  vessels, 
cavities,  canals,  or  internal  organs.  Then,  an  incision  may  be  made, 
the  neck  of  the  growth  severed  by  a  saw,  or  bone-pliers,  and  the  exos- 
tosis carefully  removed.  Cases  demanding  such  treatment,  however, 
are  comparatively  rare. 

When  a  fleshy  part  is  operated  on,  such  as  the  thigh,  it  is  well  to 
make  the  wound  more  or  less  transverse  in  direction  ;  so  as  to  prevent 
outward  accuracy  of  approximation,  and  consequent  retention  of  the 
suppurative  discharge  (p.  329).  Also,  no  stitches  or  plaster  are  used, 
with  a  view  to  primary  union.  For  the  wound  invariably  inflames 
acutely ;  pus  forms  rapidly  and  profusely ;  and  the  serious  danger,  local 
and  constitutional,  of  confined  and  consequently  infiltrated  purulent  se- 
cretion, becomes  imminent,  unless  the  wound  is  patent  and  free.  Patients 
have  not  unfrequently  perished  from  the  results  of  this  operation. 
And,  in  consequence,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  as 
an  ordinary  and  innocent  procedure.  Besides  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  an  exostosis  may  spontaneously  cease  to  grow ;  as  if  having 
exhausted  its  cartilaginous  supply.  And  then,  if  not  of  large  size, 
or  very  awkwardly  situated,  it  will  be  productive  of  but  little  incon- 
venience. 

A  small  exostosis  protruding  from  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  is 

>  Stanley,  p.  164. 
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not  uncommon ;  and  generally  caoses  so  much  lame- 
ness, and  other  inconvenience,  as  to  require  removal.  ^'g-  146. 
Sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the  exostosis 
alone;  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
phalanx  also,  either  in  .whole  or  in  part. 

Sometimes,  by  external  injury,  an  exostosis  sustains 
fracture.     Inflammatory  action  is  then  apt  to  be  light- 
ed up ;  the  fractured  portion  dies ;  and  acute  suppuration  takes  place 
around.     Under  such  circumstances,  incision  is  required  ;  free  enough 
to  permit  not  only  evacuation  of  the  abscess,  but  also  removal  of  the 
necrosed  portion. 

Repeated  injury  may  fail  to  produce  fracture,  but  may  cause  degene- 
ration, even  of  this  simple  structure,  into  a  soft  and  malignant  growth ; 
demanding  ablation  of  a  more  extensive  and  formidable  kind.' 

'  [It  seems  proper  to  dlTide  exostoses  into  two  classes,  those  which  are  reallj  out- 
growths from  the  bone,  or  exottote*  proper,  and  those  which  are  merely  superadded  to 
the  bone,  otteopkylet.  This  distinction  was  first  made  bj  Lobstein,  and  has  been  gene- 
rally admitted  bj  critical  pathologists,  since  his  time.  These  two  diyisions  are  fully 
described  by  this  author  (Anatomie  Pathologique,  tome  2d),  and  also  by  Rokitanaky 
(Pathological  Anatomy,  toI.  8d,  ed.  Sydenham  Society). 

Under  the  first,  Rokitansky  places  the  compact  and  the  spon^  exostoses.  The  Com- 
pact Exostosis  equals  or  excels  in  density  the  structure  of  the  bony  surface  from  which 
it  springs,  being  sometimes  called  the  ivory  exotlons.  It  is  compact  from  its  origin,  and 
is  ncTer  seen  to  contain  any  spongy  structure.  In  size,  it  Tanes  from  that  of  a  lentil 
to  that  of  a  walnut,  its  most  common  dimensions  being  those  of  a  pea  or  a  hazel-nut. 
They  are  sometimes  Tery  numerous  in  the  same  person,  and  eren  on  the  same  bone. 
They  usually  spring  from  the  compact  surface  of  the  bone,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
found  upon  indurat^  bones.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is  upon  the  outer  table  of  the 
cranium.  In  form,  they  are  commonly  plano-conyex,  sometimes  becoming  round  or  oTal, 
or  projecting  cylindrically,  like  a  horn ;  their  surface  is  always  smooth  and  polished, 
and  whiter  than  that  of  the  parent  bone.  Occasionally,  on  the  inner  table  of  the  os 
frontis,  they  haye  **  the  appearance  of  a  oouToluted  wreath,"  lying  on  the  bone,  but 
attached  to  it  only  at  the  point  oforigin. 

The  Spongy  Exostosis  is  produced  by  a  circumscribed  rarefaction  or  expansion  of 
the  bone,  either  of  its  exterior  compact  surface,  or  of  the  spongy  substance.  Its 
structure  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  parent  bone,  and  it  contains  a  similar  medul- 
lary membrane  and  medullary  matter. '  This  reticular  structure  may  remain  perma- 
nently so,  or  it  may  undergo  a  secondary  induration.  Their  size  Taries  Tery  much, 
being  often  considerable ;  their  surface  is  irregular  and  uneren.  Their  form  is  also 
▼aried ;  sometimes  hemispherical  or  globular,  sometimes  lobulated  or  branched,  some- 
times angular  or  thomlike.  They  are  most  commonly  found  upon  the  spongy  bones, 
or  upon  the  most  reticular  portions  of  the  long  bones,  or  upon  those  parts  of  the  bones 
which  are  meet  Tascular.  Both  of  these  varieties  of  exostoses  are  generally  seatwl 
upon  the  exterior  of  bones,  and  grow  outwards ;  but  sometimes  they  encroach  upon  the 
interior  of  the  bone  at  the  expense  of  its  diploic  structure,  and,  in  the  case  of  the- 
cranial  bones,  affect  the  functions  of  contained  organs.  The  causes  are  the  same  as 
of  hypertrophy  in  other  tissues. 

The  OtteophyU  is  ordinarily  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  bone, 
or  of  the  periosteum.  The  extent  of  the  bone  occupied  by  osteophy  tic  growths,  is  much 
greater  than  that  upon  which  the  true  exostosis  is  found.  The  forms  and  appearances 
which  they  present  are,  also,  much  more  varied.  Rokitansky  describes  the  velvety^  vU- 
hut  osteophyte,  **  resembling  a  coating  of  hoar-frost;"  the  tplintered  and  laminated;  the 
warty  and  Mtaiartitie ;  the  osteophyte  in  the  form  of  thorny  or  styloid  plates,  or  of  rounded, 

fnarled,  and  pediculated  processes ;  and  that  which  looks  as  though  fluid  bony  matter 
ad  been  poured  or  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  then  become  suddenly 
eengealed. 

fliometimes  the  osteophyte  is  at  first  loose  Arom  the  bone,  becoming  consolidated  with 
it  at  a  later  period.  The  interior  structure  of  these  growths  Taries  in  density.  They  are 
most  commonly  found  upon  those  l^ones,  or  parts  of  bones,  which  are  most  prone  to 

Fig.  146.  Exostosis  of  distal  phalanx  of  great  toe.    Liiton 
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Exostosis  is  a  growth  of  bone  from  bone.  Osteoma  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  bone  itself;  hypertrophy,  accompanied  with  great  condensation  of 
stractnre,  and  nnassociated  with  the  inflammatory  process — therein 
differing  from  node.  The  enlargement  is  very  gradual,  and  unattended 
by  pain.  External  injury  may  be  the  apparent  cause ;  or  no  csnse  may 
be  assignable.  In  any  part  of  the  skeleton,  it  is  comparatiyely  rare  ; 
but  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  the  lower  jaw,  may  oe  reck- 
oned its  usual  sites.  The  size  is  seldom  great.  A  section  discloses 
great  density  of  structure  ;  excepting  perhaps  a  little  portion  of  cancel- 
lous texture  in  the  centre. 

This  affection  of  bone  is,  originally,  most  simple ;  and  may  long 
remain  so.  Tet  it  is  liable  to  degenerate ;  either  in  consequence  of 
repeated  injury,  or  on  account  of  an  evil  disposition  having  crept  into 
the  general  frame  during  the  advance  of  years.  I  have  seen  a  section 
of  such  a  tumour,  dense  and  osseous  throughout,  except  just  at  the 
centre ;  where  an  open  space  not  larger  than  to  enclose  a  small  nut, 
instead  of  being  occupied  by  canceOous  texture — as  it,  no  doubt, 
originally  was— contained  a  distinctly  cerebriform  substance.  Early 
treatment,  therefore,  is  highly  expedient. 

In  the  first  place,  arrest  of  growth  and  discussion  are  to  be  attempted 
by  the  ordinary  means ;  for  this  tumour  of  bone  is  analogous  to  the 
simple  sarcoma,  of  soft  parts,  and  amenable  to  absorption.  Failing 
discussion,  extirpation  is  to  be  had  recourse  to ;  by  the  knife  and  saw. 
And  when  the  site  is  unsuitable  for  extirpation,  amputation  is  expedient 
For,  though  the  tumour  be  simple  and  safe  for  a  time,  no  one  can  tell 
when  it  may  begin  to  degenerate;  then  demanding  operation  nnder 
much  more  inauspicious  circumstances. 

inflammation ;  and  they  are  very  apt  to  accompany  those  diseases  of  these  parts,  which 
are  attended  with  hyper-Taseularity.  The  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  of 
the  periosteum,  will  depend  upon  whether  or  not  these  haTO  shared,  respectively,  in  tibe 
production  of  the  osteophyte. 

Rokitansky  has  investigated,  with  considerable  success,  the  interesting  question,  as 
to  how  Ux  the  different  constitutional  diseases,  syphilis,  scrofula,  gout,  and  rheumatisiB 
impress  upon  the  diseases  of  the  bones,  and  the  various  modifications  of  nutrition  in 
them,  characteristic  appearances,  so  that  the  general  disease  may  be  determined  by  in- 
spection of  the  local  change.     (Op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  pp.  196-202.) 

Rokitansky  first  called  attention  to  a  peculiar  osteophyte  production,  which  he  found 
not  unfrequently  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  eranial  bones  of  puerperal  women. 
He  describes  it  in  his  Treatise  on  Pathological  Anatomy.  (Vol.  8,  p.  208,  ed.  Sydenham 
Society.)  This  production  is  also  described  by  M.  Ducrest.  (M^moires  de  la  Soei6t^ 
M^dicale  d'Obseryation,  torn.  2,  pp.  381-432.)  It  generally  occupies  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones,  but  sometimes  is  found  covering  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
vault  of  the  cranium,  and,  in  patches,  on  the  base  also.  It  is  most  developed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sutures,  and  of  the  furrows  for  the  blood-vessels.  It  varies  in 
thickness  from  a  mere  film  to  that  of  a  line  or  more ;  it  is  usually  more  or  less  red  in 
colour.  At  its  first  period  of  formation  it  is  a  gelatinous  exudation,  and  grmdaally 
passes  through  all  the  stages  of  hardening,  until  it  is  finally  converted  into  bone,  at 
some  advanced  period  of  life.  Successive  exudations  usually  take  place  during  conse* 
cutive  pregnancies ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  these  are  produced  are  unknown ; 
neither  do  they  seem  to  occasion  any  peculiar  symptoms.  (Ducrest.)  It  has  been  found 
as  early  as  the  third  month  of  utero-gestation ;  but  there  u  no  fixed  ratio  between  the 
stage  of  pregnancy,  and  the  degree  of  development  and  dimensions  of  this  morbid 
production. — Ed.] 
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Enchondroma. 


This  is  a  cartilaginoiu  growth,  connected  with  bone ;  "  a  retrograde 
transformation  of  none  into  cartilage;"  peculiar  to  early  years ;  and 
nsnally  attribatable  to  external  injury.  The  form  ia  spheroidal ;  the 
sice  sometimes  equals,  but  seldom  exceeds  that  of  an  orange.  The 
tumour  here  figured  (Fig.  147)  is  of  unusual  aize ;  it  weigheti  fourteen 
pounds.     It  was  removed  by  amputation  at  the  wrist. 

Growth  is  slow  and  painless ;  and  the  surrounding  textures  are  not 
involved,  but  pushed  aside.  The  nature  of  the  tumour  is  strictly  benign ; 
and  there  is  little  tendency  to  degeneration,  even  when,  after  many 
years'  duratioD,  ulceration  of  the  iavesting  integument  may  have 
occurred.  In  the  case  already  alluded  to,  growth  had  been  long  con- 
tinued, the  size  was  very  great,  and  ulceration  of  the  surface  was  exten< 
sive.  Repeated  hemorrhages,  too,  had  occurred;  and  the  patient 
looked  caohectic.  Nevertheless,  section  of  the  structure  showed  nothing 
but  purest  CDcbottdroma.  At  the  same  time,  cases,  though  few,  are  on 
record,  in  which  degeneracy  seems  to  have  begun  ;  the  interior  of  the 
tumour  softening  and  breaking  down ;  the  surface  ulcerating,  and  dis- 
charging fcetid  sanies  from  the  centre. 

All  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  liable  to  the  formation ;  but  it  is  most 
frequently  found  in  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges  of  the  fingers. 
The  articulating  cartilage  are  not  involved,  but  form  the  limits  of  the 
growth  in  that  direction ;  and  adjacent  tumours  have  no  tendency  to 
coalesce,  but  rather  remain  distinct.  Occasionally,  several  tumours  are 
simultaneousiy^eveloped ;  the  result  not  of  a  constitutionally  malignant 
cause,  but  rather  of  "  the  widely-spread  influence  of  the  exciting  cause, 
which  in  most  instances  is  a  contusion."' 

The  structure  consists  of  two  parts;  a  fibro-  P'S-  1*^- 

membranous  interlacement,  forming  celts  of 
different  sizes,  some  equal  to  that  of  a  pea, 
within  which  is  contained  the  cartilaginous  mat-  ,^ 
ter.  This  is  softer  than  true  cartilage ;  "  more 
nearly  resembling  in  consistence,  the  soft  bya- 
loidcartilageof cartilaginousfishes."  Thegene- 
ral  appearance  of  the  section's  structure  is 
strikingly  conglomerate ;  and  in  consequence, 
slight  inequalities  are  usually  imparted  to  the 
surface  of  the  tumour. 

There  are  two  varieties.    1.  The  adventitious 

¥-owth  is  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  bone, 
he  formation  gradually  takes  place  in  the  can- 
cellous texture ;  and  the  external  portion,  or 
shell,  proportionally  dilates.  This  outer  shell, 
thongh  attenuated  by  distention,  yet  receives  addition  of  new  osseous 
matter  from  time  to  time ;  and  long  retains  its  continuity.     Ultimately, 


Pi{.  147.  The  Urgi  •nohondroniK  rtferred  to.  At  o,  •  ■cction  m%At  to  ihow  itrue- 
ture.  At  i,  tbe  aleeratad  larftee,  wbcncc  th«  blotding  ckme.  For  the  micraMopic  cb>- 
rMlan,  •#«  ptgo  806. 
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it  becomes  very  thin,  and  ia  some  places  membranons ;  still  the  tumour 
retains  its  smoothneBs  apd  spheroidal  shape.  This  rariety,  then,  is 
invested  by  both  bone  and  perioBtenm ;  and  it  is  that  which  most  fre- 
qnentlv  occurs. 

2.  Tbe  second  variety  is  formed  on  the  exterior  of  the  bone ;  and  is 
covered  only  by  the  periosteum  and  other  soft  parts.  It  is  generally 
met  with  in  the  flat  bones ;  cranium,  pelvis,  and  ribs.  The  interior  of  the 
tumour  is  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  preceding ;  the  form  is  less  regalarly 
spheroidal,  and  the  surface  is  more  unoqual. 

Treatment. — When  enchondroma  is  very  small  and  recent,  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  discutients,  such  as  mercury  and  iodine,  may 
not  only  check  but  gradually  disperse  tbe  tumour.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  though  this  be  little  disposed  to  degenerate, 
stitl  it  IS  in  no  way  amenable  to  absorption;  and  therefore  it  demands 
removal  by  the  knife.  The  first  variety,  external  to  the  bone,  is  simply 
dissected  away ;  the  bone  remaining  entire.  The  second  requires  abla- 
tion of  that  portion  of  bone  from  which  it  is  produced.  And  if  removal 
have  been  complete,  reproduction  need  not  he  anticipated. 
Fig.  148. 

Otteocgttoma. 

This  has  been  already  considered,  and  the 
points  of  difference  shown  between  it  and 
chronic  abscess  (p.  408).  Tbe  contents  are 
not  purulent,  but  serous,  orjjof  a  glairy  or 
gelatinous  character.  Tbe  cyst  is  not  a 
pyogenic  membrane ;  but  a  structure  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  encysted  tumour. 
Growth  is  slow ;  hut  the  bulk  acquired  may 
he  enormous. 

For  the  smaller  of  such  tumours — small 
not  only  in  themselves,  hut  also  in  rela> 
tion  to  the  bone  from  which  they  spring 
— evacuation  by  opening  and  counter- 
opening  will  sufiEce ;  pressure  being  also 
applied,  so  as  to  favour  contraction  and 
consolidation.  In  tbe  larger,  it  is  better 
at  once  to  amputate  the  affected  part. 

OiteoMTcoma. 
By  this  is  understood  a  tumour  composed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of 
fleshy  substance — as  tbe  name  implies ;  the  latter  constituent,  of  a 
simple  and  non-malignant  kind.  The  formation  is  usually  attributable 
to  external  injury,  perphaps  slight ;  and  originates  in  the  cancellous 
texture  of  the  bone.  The  osseous  part  is  analogous  to  the  fibrous  inter- 
lacement in  tumours  of  the  soft  parts.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  stroma  ia 
which  the  other  constituent  is  deposited ;  dense  and  solid  centrally ; 
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radiating  in  spicula  outvards,  which  diverge,  and   interlace — leaving 
interstices,  more  or  less  wide,  in  which  the  fleshy  sabstsnce  is  lodged. 

The  interstitial  structure  is  of  different  kinds.     In  some  cases,  it  is 
partW  cartilaginous ;  in  others,  of  a  fibrous  character,  or  resembling 
the  simple  sarcoma ;  in  others  it  is  cjstic.     Most  frequently,  it  is  com- 
posed of  sarcomatous  substance,  containing  occasional  points  of  carti-  ' 
lage.     Cells,  too,  are  asaallj  found ;  be- 
ing  probably  certain   of  the   interstices, 
dilated,  and  unoccupied  by  solid  matter ; 
filled   with    fluid,   sometimes    glairy   and 
clear,  sometimes  serous  and  turbid.    They 
are  seldom  of  large  size,  but  may  be  nu- 
meroas. 

Being  lined  by  a  secreting  membrane, 
these  cysts  constitute  the  moat  dangerous 
part  of  the  tumour.  On  perversion  of 
their  action,  degeneration  would  seem  to 
depend. 

Id  proportion  as  this  growth  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  bone  is  developed,  the  exte- 
rior shell  becomes  expanded.  And,  as  in 
enchondroma,  the  latter  for  a  time  retains 
its  continuity,  in  some  places  even  with  an 
increased  thickness,  by  new  osseous  de- 
posit ;  but,  ultimately,  at  certain  points 
— and  these  are  usually  towards  the  ex- 
ternal surface — it  becomes  first  thin,  and 
pliable  as  parchment,  and  then  entirely 
membranous.  Even  the  membrane,  after 
a  time,  gives  way.  And  the  superimposed 
soft  parts,  too,  may  tighten,  inflame,  and 
ulcerate,  thus  exposing  the  true  structure  of  the  morbid  growth.  But 
no  sprouting  fungus  results,  no  hemorrhage,  no  fcetid ichorous  discharge. 
The  discharge  is  purulent  and  moderate  ;  the  sore  is  simple ;  and  cica- 
trisation may  be  efiected. 

Growth  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  osteoma;  but  infinitely  more 
slow  than  that  of  osteocephaloma.  Many  months  may  have  elapsed, 
and  the  tumour  maystill  be  no  larger  than  an  orange.  Fain  can  hardly 
be  said  to  attend  ;  yet  there  is  more  inconvenience  and  discomfort  felt, 
in  and  aroand  the  part,  than  in  the  simpler  and  more  tardy  formations 
of  exostosis  and  osteoma.  Pressure  does  not  increase  pain  materially, 
if  at  all.  When  made  firmly,  a  crackling  sensation  is  often  experienced; 
partly  from  displacement  of  the  parchment-like  portions  of  the  oaseous 
shell,  partly  from  interference  with  the  radiating  osseous  skeleton  of 
the  mass.  The  sensation  of  firmness,  imparted  to  the  touch,  is  less 
than  that  of  exostosis  or  osteoma  ;  much  greater  than  that  of  osteoce- 
phaloma. There  is  no  elasticity ;  and  the  presence  of  fluid  accumula- 
tion is  not  simulated.      There  is  little  or  no  constitutional  disorder; 
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unless  important  fanctioos  be  interrupted,  by  the  bulk  and  pMitiini  of 
the  tumour.  Oftea  the  patient  seems  to  be,  in  all  other  respects,  of 
even  robust  health. 

This  tumour  seldom  appears  before  adult  age.  It  is  ort^iutUj  sim- 
ple, and  may  long  remain  so ;  but  it  is  prone  to  degenerate  from  alight 
causes,  local  or  constitutional.  Bapid  growth,  great  pain,  open  con- 
dition, fungous  protrusion,  involvemeiit  of  surronndiDg  f»rtB,  and 
marked  constitutional  cachexy,  often  supervene  after  the  iimiction  of  but 
a  trifling  injury.  Early  removal,  therefore,  by  operation,  is  in  the 
highest  degreo  expedient ;  while  yet  the  tumour  is  small,  and  the  wound 
may  be  slight  and  safe;  while  yet  the  structure  and  tendency  are  aim- 
pie,  and  immunity  from  return  may  be  secured. 

When  a  loog  bone  is  affected  by  osteosarcoma,  in  its  shafi,  ««  but 
seldom  happens,  fracture  at  that  point  is  not  unlikely.  After  anofa  a 
casualty,  amputation  is  imperative.  There  is  no  chance  of  rennuKi ; 
and  rapid  enlargement,  with  avowed  malignancy  of  ihe  tumour,  is  cer- 
tain and  inevitable. 


Fig.  150. 


Otleoc^haloma. 


This 


i  denotes  the  medullary  formation  as 
It  occurs  in  bone ;  a  most  malignant  and 
intractable  tumour ;  and,  unfortunately,  not 
of  rare  occurrence.  When  osteosarcoma 
degenerates,  it  is  to  asBume  the  characters 
of  this.  Then,  instead  of  fleshy  interstitial 
substance,  of  a  simple  kind,  there  is  medul- 
lary deposit ;  commencing  usually  at  a  cen- 
tral part.  The  osseous  skeleton  for  a  time 
remains ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  disappears, 
and  its  pl&ce  is  occupied  by  a  soft  brain-like 
mass.     The  exterior  osseous  shell,  in  like 

■  manner,  is  involved  and  changed ;  ulceration 
follows;  the  medullary  substance,  then  ex- 
.  posed  and  unconfined,  quickly  establishes 
the  condition  of  fungus ;  and  an  untoward 
I  progress  is  made,  similar  to  what  has  been 
{/  already  described  in  the  soft  tissues  (p.  320). 
'^  More  frequently,  the  tumour  is  primary. 
Medullary  from  the  first;  making  no  change, 
except  from  the  occult  to  the  open  state, 
and  perhaps  to  assume  the  condition  of 
fungus  hematodes ;  rapid,  painful,  involnng 
all  textures,  pushing  none  aside,  and  attended  by  a  most  marked  and 
wasting  cachexy.  Sometimes  the  brain-like  mass  originates  in  the 
soft  textures  exterior  to  bone,  and  involves  the  latter  secondarily. 
And  in  some  cases,  portions  of  fat  have  been  found  coexistent  with 
the  medullary  matter. 
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Amputation  of  the 

Fig.  151. 


When  the  tomour  forms  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  fracture  is  still 
more  likely  to  occur  than  in  osteosarcoma  ;  greatly  aggravating  the 
untoward  progress  of  the  disease. 

Treatment  is  by  early  and  thorough  removal, 
limb  is  usually  preferable  to  extirpation  of  the 
part ;  and  it  is  a  safe  general  rule,  that, 
when  practicable,  the  bone  in  which  the 
tumour  has  been  produced  should  not  be  sawn 
through  at  any  part,  but  disarticulated.  If 
an  opportunity  for  early  interference  be  not 
afforded,  the  Knife  should  be  withheld,  and 
palliatives  alone  employed. 

Diagnoiii. — Practically,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  we  should  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  osteosarcoma  and  osteocepha- 
loma.  Each  is  of  not  nnfrequent  occurrence ; 
and  each  requires  distinct  rules  of  treatment. 
The  most  common  sites  of  each  are  the  maxil- 
lary bones,  lower  and  upper ;  and  next,  the 
long  bones  of  the  extremities,  especially  the 
heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  corre- 
sponding end  of  the  femur.  But  the  flat  bones 
as  the  scapula,  cranium,  and  pelvis,  are  by  no 
means  exempt.  Nay,  in  some  cases,  the 
whole  skeleton  seems  more  or  less  affected 
with  the  malignant  diathesis. 

The  prominent  points  of  difference  are  the 
following ;  sufficiently  distinct  to  protect  the 
experienced  and  careful.  In  the  degenerat- 
ing tumours,  however,  it  is  often  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  simple  or  malignant  structure  yet  predominates. 

1.  Osteosarcoma  is  seldom  found  prior  to  adult  aee ;  Osteocepha- 
loma  may  occur  at  any  period,  and  is  as  frequent  in  tne  adolescent  as 
in  the  adult.  2.  Osteosarcoma  is  usually  attributable,  in  its  origin,  to 
external  injury.  Osteocephaloma  is  more  frequently  of  spontaneous 
growth.  3.  Osteosarcoma  is  slow  and  gradual,  and  more  or  less  uniform 
m  its  growth.  Osteocephaloma  is  much  more  rapid,  and  tends  to  en- 
large unequally ;  growing  chiefly  at  those  points,  where  there  is  least 
mechanical  resistance.  4.  Osteosarcoma,  usually,  is  almost,  and  some- 
times altogether  painless ;  unless  when  some  nervous  trunk  or  plexus 
is  compressed.  Osteocephaloma,  from  the  first,  is  attended  with  severe 
lancinating  pain.  5.  Osteosarcoma  is  firm,  and  yields  but  little  to  the 
touch ;  even  rude  pressure  is  scarcely  painful ;  an  obscure  crepitus  is 
often  felt.  Osteocephaloma  is  soft  ana  elastic,  from  an  early  period ; 
the  shell  of  bone,  and  all  other  remains  of  the  original  texture,  soon 
becoming  merged  in  the  medullary  formation.  It  is  elastic,  and  affords 
no  crepitus — when  an  original  tumour ;  and  pain  is  aggravated  by  even 
slight  compression.     G.  Osteosarcoma  entails  but  little  disorder  of  the 

Fig.  151.  OiteocepbaloniA  of  the  femur,  netr  ita  middle.  Fracture  occurred  pre- 
vlovelj  to  imputation.    Patient  recorered. — Litton. 
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in  the  sarface  of  an  osteocephaloma,  does  not  heal,  but  widens  more 
and  more,  and  becomes  the  site  of  fungous  protrusion.  8.  Osteosar- 
coma does  not  invade  the  neighbouring  tissues ;  but  pushes  them  aside 
by  its  expansion,  and  abides  within  the  bone  in  which  it  was  first  de- 
veloped. In  the  upper  jaw,  for  example,  it  remains  limited  to  the 
expanded  confines  of  the  antrum.  And,  at  those  parts  where  the  bony 
and  even  membranous  parietes  are  deficient,  there  is  no  ulceration  fol- 
lowed by  fungous  protrusion ;  but  only  a  moderate  increase  of  growth, 
in  a  lobulated  form,  with  or  without  a  rawness  of  the  surface.  Osteoce- 
phaloma, on  the  other  hand,  pushes  no  texture  much  aside,  but  early 
involves  all ;  the  antrum  is  soon  passed  beyond ;  and  the  base  of  the 
cranium  is  affected,  even  before  much  appearance  has  been  made  ex- 
ternally. Wherever  deficiency  of  the  investing  texture  occurs,  ulcera- 
tion and  fungous  growth  are  sure  to  follow.  9.  Osteosarcoma  long 
continues  in  the  occult  condition.  Breach  of  the  surface,  when  it  does 
occur,  does  not  extend  rapidly,  and  evinces  no  malignancy  of  o||uracter. 
The  discharge  is  purulent,  or  puriform  ;  not  profuse.  TtAv  is  no 
tendency  to  hemorrhage,  unless  by  accidental  injury ;  and  then  it  is 
slight,  and  easily  restrained  by  pressure.  Osteocephaloma  soon  passes 
from  the  occult  to  the  open  state.  The  ulcer  spreads,  and  is  obviously 
the  seat  of  malignant  action.  Discharge  is  profuse,  foetid,  and  bloody, 
Hemorrhage  is  not  unlikely;  of  spontaneous  origin,  and  little  amenable 
to  control.  10.  Osteosarcoma  does  not  spread  ;  either  by  contiguity 
in  the  tissues,  or  remotely  by  the  lymphatics.  Osteocephaloma  does 
both ;  at  an  early  period,  the  lymphatics  are  manifestly  and  hope- 
lessly, involved. 

Such  are  the  striking  differences  between  the  two  tumours.  The 
distinction  is  equally  great  in  the  treatment  applicable  to  each.  If  the 
tumour  be  an  osteocephaloma,  operation,  is  warrantable  only  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  when  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  whole  of  the  affected 
parts,  and  something  more,  can  be  wholly  removed ;  and  when  there 
18  good  reason  to  hope,  that  the  constitution  is  not  much  and  irrepa- 
rably involved.  An  osteosarcoma,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  of  operation 
till  a  late  period.  Its  extirpation  may  be  fearlessly  attempted,  with  a 
good  hope  of  success,  even  after  the  tumour  has  attained  an  enormous 
bulk ;  and  experience  has  fully  shown,  that  though  the  operation  may  be 
bloody  and  severe,  yet  it  seldom  terminates  but  in  a  fortunate  issue. 
In  a  case  closely  resembling  (Fig.  154),  no  single  bad  symptom  marred 
the  cure  ;  which  was  permanent. 

In  regard  to  prognosis  also,  the  tumours  widely  differ.  After  removal 
of  an  osteocephaloma,  even  under  favourable  circumstances,  we  can 
never  be  certain  of  immunity  from  return.  When  a  genuine  osteosar- 
coma, on  the  contrary,  has  been  taken  away,  the  mind  may  be  at  ease. 
For  return  is  very  improbable ;  even  when  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed at  an  advanced  age  of  both  tumour  and  patient. 

Osieocarcinafna 

Is  comparatively  rare.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  as  a  secon- 
dary symptom  of  malignant  cachexy  ;  the  primary  indication  of  which 
has  been  the  formation  of  carcinoma  in  the  soft  parts — as  in  the  mamma. 
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The  formation  of  such  secondary  growth,  as  formerly  obsenred,  may  be 
excited  by  the  occurrence  of  fracture  (p.  815).  Or  the  order  of  eyents 
may  be  reversed ;  the  tumour  gradually  expanding  and  attenuating  the 
bone,  by  its  growth  from  within ;  and  the  bone  thus  changed,  snapping 
across  under  some  slight  exertion.  Under  such  circumstances  all  hope 
of  cure  is  vain — even  by  amputation. 

OsteocanceTy  a  malignant  ulceration  of  bone,  is  not  uncommon. 
Usually  of  secondary  origin  also ;  the  invasion  having  come  from  the  soft 
parts.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the  scalp,  for  example,  not  anfreqnently 
involves  the  subjacent  skull  in  a  hopeless  loss  of  substance.  A  similar 
occurrence,  in  either  of  the  extremities,  would  warrant  amputation; 
unless  lymphatic  tumour,  or  other  indication  of  an  irrevocably  involved 
system,  should  contraindicate  all  active  interference. 

Osteomelanofis, 

This^^ease,  too,  is  usually  secondary ;  the  melanotic  matter  infil- 
trated, W*in  distinct  patches.  Sometimes  separate  and  distinct ;  more 
frequently,  as  in  soft  parts,  associated  with  medullary  formation. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  by  amputation ;  and  the  cases  are  few  in  which 
that  operation  will  be  deemed  expedient  (p.  325). 

Vascular  Tuniovrs  of  JBone, 

Bone  may  be  variously  affected  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood 
and  blood-vessels.  1.  Osteoaneurism. — A  kind  of  false  aneurism  may 
form,  in  the  cancellous  texture  ;  an  artery  giving  way,  and  blood  accu- 
mulating so  as  to  distend  the  laminated  portion  into  the  form,  of  a 
tumour,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude.  This  may  be  the  result  of  exter- 
nal injury,  by  rupture  of  the  arterial  coats  ;  or  it  may  form  spontane- 
ously, by  arterial  ulceration.  It  has  occurred  in  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  scapula,  and  the  clavicle.  Cure  is  to  be 
attempted,  by  tying  the  principal  arterial  trimk  leading  to  the  part ;  at 
the  same  time  applying  uniform,  sustained  compression  of  the  tumour. 
Should  this  fail,  or  be  deemed  either  impracticable  or  unadvisable, 
removal  of  the  affected  bone,  or  portion  of  bone  by  amputation,  will  be 
expedient ;  if  the  part  be  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  this  operation.  For 
were  the  disease  left  to  itself,  the  open  condition  would  sooner  or  later, 
be  attained ;  and  death  by  hemorrhage  ensue.  A  remarkable  example 
of  this  disease  occurred  to  Mr.  Liston,  and  is  related  in  his  Elements 
of  Surgery,  p.  170. 

2.  Erectile  tissue  may  become  developed  in  the  cancellous  texture ; 
expanding  the  laminated  portion  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were, 
its  outer  case.  The  symptoms  are  necessarily  obscure.  Fortunately, 
the  occurrence  is  rare.  Deligation  is  plainly  inapplicable.  Amputation 
must  be  had  recourse  to. 

3.  Either  of  the  preceding  varieties  may  be  conjoined  with  medullary 
deposit.  In  such  circumstances,  early  and  free  removal,  by  the  knife, 
is  plainly  and  urgently  indicated  ;  but  with  an  unfavourable  prognosis, 
as  to  the  probability  of  return. 
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Pulsating  Tumours  of  Bone, 

Certain  enlargements  of  bone  are  observed  to  bo  endowed  with  pulsa- 
tion ;  this  varying  from  a  mere  thrill,  to  the  strong  impulse  of  an  aneu- 
rism. The  cause  is  various.  It  may  be  from  the  inherent  structure  of 
the  tumour,  as  in  erectile  tumour  of  bone,  and  osteoaneurism.  Or  the 
nutrient  arteries  of  the  bone  may  be  preternaturally  enlarged.  Or  it  may 
be  in  consequence  of  an  osteocephaloma,  overlaying  a  large  artery,  or 
being  permeated  by  one,  and  so  receiving  its  impulse ;  thus  simulating 
the  anourismal  state,  as  tumours  of  the  soft  parts  do  in  like  circumstances. 
Sometimes,  nay  often,  bruit  accompanies  pulsation.  And,  in  conse- 
quence, accurate  diagnosis  may  be  rendered  very  difficult. 

Eniozoa  in  Bone, 

Hydatids  have  not  unfrequently  formed  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of 
bone.  Under  their  accumulation  the  walls  of  the  bone  expand,  so  as  to 
form  a  tumour  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  of  varied  form.  And  then, 
attenuation  and  deficiency  of  the  parietes  taking  place,  the  hydatids 
may  escape  into  the  superimposed  soft  textures ;  causing  suppuration 
there,  and  subsequent  discharge  of  themselves  along  with  the  purulent 
section.  In  a  flat  bone,  sucn  as  the  cranium,  removal  of  the  disease 
may  thus  be  obtained ;  by  the  aid  of  surgical  interference.  In  the  long 
bones,  the  occurrence  is  likely  to  lead  to  fracture,  under  very  inauspicious 
circumstances. 

Treatment,  accordingly,  will  vary  according  to  the  extent  and  site  of 
the  disease.  The  bone  may  be  exposed  by  incision,  the  hydatids  and 
altered  osseous  tissue  may  be  scooped  and  gouged  away,  and  the  parts 
may  afterwards  granulate  and  heal  kindly.  Or  it  may  be  necessary  at 
once  to  proceed  to  amputation. 

Petit,  des  MsUdies  des  Oi,  Paris,  1741 ;  Morand,  Hist  de  \%  Maladie  Singnli^re,  &o., 
RaffloUiBsement  G^n^ral  dea  Os  (Madame  Supiot'a  case),  Paris,  1752 ;  Troja,  de  NoTomm 
Ossiam  Regeneratione  Experimenta,  1775;  Koehler,  Experimenta  Circa  ReKenerationem 
OmIub,  Gott.,  1786 ;  Weidmann  de  Necrosi  Ossiam,  Francof.,  1798 ;  Russell  on  Necrosis, 
Edin.,  1704;  Rojer,  Le9on8  sur  les  Maladies  des  Os,  Paris  1808,  and  translated,  Lon- 
don, 1807;  Howsbip,  in  Med.  Cbir.  Transactions,  toIs.  tL,  rii.,  ^iii.,  and  x.,  Lond., 
1815;  J.  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Pbjsiology  of  the  parts  composing  the 
Skeleton,  and  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints,  Lond.,  1820 ;  Scarpa,  de  Patho- 
logia  Osaium,  Tieini,  1827 ;  Sanson,  de  la  Cane  et  de  la  Necrose,  Paris,  1888 ;  Miesoher, 
de  InflammatioBe  Osaium,  Berol.,  1886;  Goodsir,  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Obserra- 
tions,  Edin.,  1845,  and  Monthly  Journal,  Februarj,  1850;  V.  Bibra  und  Geist,  die 
Krankheiten  der  Arbeiter  in  den  Phosphonundholxfabriken,  Erlangen,  1847 ;  8yme, 
ContribotioDs  to  the  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  1848;  Stanley  on  Diseases  of 
Bone,  Lond.,  1849.  See  also  the  classified  bibliography  of  this  subject  in  Otto's  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  translated  by  South.  [Mr.  Hawkin*s  Lectures  in  sereral  Tolumes  of 
the  London  Medical  Gaxette;  **  Obeerrations  on  some  of  the  Forms  of  Atrophy  of  Bone," 
by  T.  B.  CiMisg,  Med.  Chir.  Transactions,  toI.  xx.  ;  same  work,  toI.  xxrii.,  **  Remarks 
on  the  Pathology  of  Mollities  Ossium,"  by  Mr.  Solly;  Mr.  Paget's  Lectures  on  Tumours 
of  Bones,  and  Cartilaginous  Tumours,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Aug.  1851 ;  Rokitansky,  toI.  8, 
Sydenham,  Soo.  Ed. ;  Lobstetn,  Anatomle  Pathologique,  tom.  2 ;  Papers  on  Exostosis,  &c., 
by  0r.  Gibson,  in  tJie  Pbilada.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Soi.,  ▼ols.  2,  8.  1821.— Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

FoBMEBLT,  all  the  graver  examples  of  diseased  action  in  joints  were 
included  under  one  common  designation,  ''  White  swelling  ;*'  a  coBtom, 
scarcely  convenient,  which  led  to  much  confusion  and  inaccuracy  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  affections,  and  to  at  least  uncertainty  in  their  treat- 
ment. But,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  modern  surgeons — among  whom, 
in  this  department,  the  name  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  stands  pre- 
eminent— much  of  this  confusion  and  uncertainty  have  been  dispelled ; 
and  each  disease,  set  forth  in  its  proper  site  and  character,  may  have 
its  appropriate  remedy  or  system  of  treatment  assigned.  As  can  be 
readily  understood,  however,  such  discrimination  can  only  be  practised, 
while  the  disease  is  yet  comparatively  recent ;  for,  after  a  time,  the 
morbid  action,  in  whatever  texture  it  may  have  originally  dwelt,  invdhes 
the  whole  articulating  apparatus  in  one  chaotic  mass  of  disease,  fx  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  that  treatment  is  most  likely  to  prove 
successful ;  and  fortunately,  it  is  at  the  same  period  that  we  enjoy  a 
facility  of  discrimination  and  accuracy  of  diagnosis. 

We  shall  consider,  in  succession,  the  results  of  morbid  action  in  the 
differenC  component  textures  of  the  joints ;  1.  In  the  Synovial  Membrane; 
2.  In  the  Cartilage ;  3.  in  the  Bones. 

SYNOVITIS. 

By  this  term  is  meant,  the  inflammatory  process  occurring  in  synovia! 
/ .    membrane ;  a  tissue  in  many  respects  resembling  the  serous,  both  in 
health  and  disease.     The  action  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  Si/novitis, 

The  inflammatory  process  tends  to  spread  from  one  part  over  the 
whole  membrane,  to  assume  an  intense  character,  to  be  accompanied 
with  much  effusion,  and  to  result  in  serious  change  of  structure.  At 
first,  the  membrane  becomes  congested,  turgid,  ana  shows  an  apparent 
increase  of  vascularity ;  the  natural  secretion  is  poured  out  in  increased 
quantity,  and  of  a  more  aqueous  character  than  in  health.  This  neces- 
sarily causes  general  swelling  of  the  part ;  which  forms  almost'synchro- 
nously  with  the  first  painful  indication  of  the  morbid  action,  and  is 
diagnostic  of  the  affection.  Then  the  membrane  begins  to  change  in 
structure ;  by  interstitial  exudation.  It  becomes  thickened,  soft,  red, 
almost  pulpy ;  and  loses  its  translucency,  as  well  as  the  smooth  glisten- 
ing appearance  of  its  internal  surface.  At  this  time,  effusion  ceases  to 
be  chiefly  serous,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  fibrin,  usually  floating 
about  in  detached  flakes ;  and  also  the  fibrin  is  found  adherent  to  the 
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surface  of  the  membrane,  as  well  as  deposited  in  its  parenchyma.  It  is 
at  this  stage  of  the  process  adhesion  may  occur,  between  two  opposing 
portions  of  the  membrane ;  causing  obliteration  of  some  part  of  the 
joint's  cavity.  But  this  result  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  \ 
probably  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  action  usually  tends  rapidly  on- 
wards and  soon  overpasses  the  opportunity  for  plastic  formations  ;  quickly 
arriving  at  the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  stage.  Second,  because  the  ) 
presence  of  much  fluid  in  the  joint  is  plainly  inimical  to  adhesion;  the 
surfaces  being  separated  by  the  distension. 

Subsequently,  as  the  suppurative  crisis  is  approached,  and  also  after 
it  has  occurred,  change  of  structure  increases.  The  membrane,  besides 
being  thickened  and  changed  in  itself,  becomes  incorporated  with  the 
plastic  exudation  which  has  adhered  to  its  free  surface ;  and  which,  by 
partial  organization,  has  assumed  a  membranous  appearance  and  func- 
tion. This  layer  of  false  membrane,  as  it  is  termed,  is  in  all  respects 
analogous  to  the  pyogenic  membrane  of  ordinary  acute  abscess ;  and  by 
the  exercise  of  its  newly-assumed  function,  purulent  secretion  is  continued 
in  greater  or  less  quantity.  At  first  it  mingles  with  the  serum  already 
within  the  synovial  pouch ;  and  the  contents  are  sero-purulent.  Bat, 
soon,  the  serous  character  is  altogether  merged  in  the  purulent ;  the 
thinner  portion  of  the  fluid  having  probably  been  absorbed.  Throughout 
the  whole  period,  the  superimposed  soft  parts  have  been  sympatmzing 
closely;  themselves  involved  in  a  minor  grade  of  action,  and  conse- 
quently becoming  swollen  and  infiltrated  thereby. 

The  symptoms  which  accompany  these  results  of  the  inflammatory 
process  are  sufficiently  distinct.  Pain  is  early  and  severe.  It  is  con- 
stant ;  and,  gradually  increasing  in  severity,  ultimately  becomes  intense. 
There  is  swelling  ;  also  gradually  on  the  increase,  sometimes  becoming 
great ;  and,  as  already  stated,  its  accession  is  synchronous  with  that  of 
pain.  The  swelling  is  not  altogether  uniform  ;  but  is  much  more  so 
than  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  affection.  The  joint  naturally  becomes 
most  prominent  at  those  points  where  there  is  least  resistance ;  in  the 
knee-joint,  for  example,  bulging  is  chiefly  lateral,  and  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  muscle.  But  then  such  peculiarities  of  tumour 
become  very  much  obscured  and  masked,  by  general  (edematous  swelling 
of  the  superficial  parts.  The  skin  is  red,  tense,  hot,  and  sensitive.  The 
pain  is  general ;  pervading  the  whole  part,  but  greatest  in  the  interior ; 
much  aggravated  by  pressure,  and  altogether  intolerant  of  the  slightest 
motion. 

A  position  is  assumed,  naturally,  in  which  the  parts  aSiected  are  most 
relaxed,  and  pressure  removed  from  the  opposed  surfaces.  And, 
besides,  as  the  loint  fills  with  its  fluid  contents,  flexion  necessarily  occurs 
from  a  physical  cause.  ^  Relief  is  felt  from  this  posture ;  and  it  is  not 
only  assumed  but  maintained  involuntarily.  Also,  the  muscles  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  found  somewhat  involved.  Their  tonicity  is  increased ; 
M  evinced  by  firm  solidity  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  rigidity  of  the 
tendon.  For  example,  when  the  knee  is  aSiected,  we  findit  in  a  state 
of  semiflexion,  with  the  ham-strings  tense  and  hard  as  cords.     The  mus- 
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cles  are  liable  to  spasm  also ;  whereby  involnntarj  stsrtings  of  the  limb 
occur,  especially  during  the  short  and  uncertain  periods  of  disturbed 
sleep  ;  and  by  the  jerking  motion,  thereby  occasioned,  all  the  symjitoms 
are  much  aggravated.  The  constitution  labours  under  inflammatory 
fever,  of  a  grave  kind ;  which  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  local 
disorder. 

On  suppuration  having  occurred,  there  is  marked  aggravation  of  all 
the  symptoms,  both  constitutional  and  local ;  and  a  succession  of  rigors 
usually  ushers  in  the  exacerbation.  Fever  rises  higher,  and  the  system 
is  proportionally  more  oppressed ;  swelling  is  larger  and  more  tense ; 
the  pain,  heat,  and  feeling  of  tightness  are  increased,  accompanied  with 
a  deep-seated  throbbing ;  and  each  pulse  seems  still  further  to  augment 
the  pain.  The  superficial  swelling  becomes  of  a  more  urgent  character ; 
being  the  result,  now,  of  a  higher  grade  of  action.  Fluctuation  within 
the  joint  also  changes  its  type ;  and  affords  to  the  experienced  touch  a 
tolerably  certain  indication  of  pus,  not  of  serum.  At  one  or  more  parts, 
the  swelling  begins  to  point ;  the  matter  now  approaching  the  surface, 
by  ulceration  and  absorption  of  the  intervening  textures.  Ultimately 
the  integument,  at  the  prominent  points,  either  gives  way  or  is  opened 
artificially ;  the  matter  is  discharged ;  and  the  joint's  cavity  is  free  to 
the  external  air.  For  a  short  time,  immediately  subsequent  to  evacuation, 
the  more  urgent  symptoms  subside ;  from  the  relief  of  tension.  But, 
very  soon,  a  second  aggravation  generally  ensues ;  even  greater  than 
that  which  followed  the  first  formation  of  matter.  A  fresh  inflamma- 
tion, as  it  were,  seizes  on  the  parietes  of  the  abscess  ;  and  the  destruc- 
tive process  rages  anew,  accompanied  by  violent  constitutional  disturbance, 
perhaps  now  of  the  irritative  rather  than  of  the  inflammatory  type  of 
fever.  This,  in  its  turn,  is  not  unlikely  to  give  way  to  hectic ;  the  whole 
joint  having  become  a  prey  to  the  worst  results  of  inflamifiation,  and  the 
system  beginning  to  sink  beneath  its  burden. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  acute  synovitis ;  when  its  whole  course  is  run. 
But  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  at  any  period  of  the  process,  action  may 
cease  to  advance  and  begin  to  subside ;  spontaneously,  or  from  treat- 
ment ;  and  that  the  symptoms  will  vary  accordingly. 

The  disease  may  originate  without  any  apparent  Oatise,  More  fre- 
quently, it  is  the  result  of  injury  ;  as  bruise,  or  wound.  In  the  latter 
case,  unless  the  union  be  by  simple  adhesion,  synovitis  is  inevitable. 
For,  it  being  necessary  to  granulation  that  the  wound  should  previously 
inflame,  a  portion  of  the  synovial  capsule  inevitably  partakes  in  that  pro- 
cess ;  and,  as  already  stated,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  that  tissue  that  in- 
flammation, attacking  a  part,  quickly  spreads  over  the  whole.  Whence 
a  plain  and  practical  inference  is  to  be  drawn ;  how,  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  of  joints,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  subdue  or  avert  inflam- 
mation, and  insure  simple  adhesion.  Rheumatism  is  a  frequent  predis- 
posing cause  of  synovitis ;  action  being  modified  by  the  specific  diathesis. 
And,  during  the  prevalence  of  this  diathesis,  a  very  slight  exciting  cause 
suffices ;  or  even  this  latter  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Exposure 
to  cold  often  induces  the  disease ;  even  in  persons  previously  of  the  most 
robust  health  ;  but  most  readily,  of  course,  in  those  having  a  rheumatic 
tendency.    And  mercury,  among  its  many  evil  results,  often  remote,  is 
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an  undoubted,  frequent,  and  prolific  parent  of  some  of  the  worst  forms 
of  synovitis  ;  at  least,  if  not  both  predisposing  and  exciting  cause,  it  is 
certainly  the  former. 

The  joints  most  liable  to  be  attacked,  are  those  of  the  extremities ; 
most  exposed  to  external  violence,  and  to  atmospheric  vicissitude ;  the 
knee,  elbow,  wrist,  and  ankle.  On  the  whole,  the  first  is  the  most  fre- 
quent sufferer. 

Treatment. — Treatment  is  early,  active,  and  severely  antiphlogistic. 
Blood  is  taken  away  copiously  from  the  near  vicinity  of  the  inflaming 
part ;  by  leeches  or  by  cupping.  And,  unless  contra-indicated  by  other 
circumstances  than  those  connected  with  the  disease,  blood  may  be  also 
taken  from  the  system,  by  venesection ;  it  being  obviously  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  check  the  action  at  its  outset ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  bring 
it  down  to  a  slower  rate  of  progress,  and  to  a  minor  grade  of  intensity. 
The  tissue  affected  is  endowed  with  both  importance  of  function  and  deli- 
cacy of  structure.  After  bleeding,  therefore,  the  exhibition  of  calomel 
and  opium  is  advisable ;  as  being  most  calculated,  by  its  systemic  influ- 
ence, to  save  structure,  and  consequently  retain  function  (p.  168). 
Should  circumstances  render  mercurialization  inexpedient,  or  at  least 
hazardous,  full  doses  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  may  be  substituted. 
When  the  rheumatic  diathesis  is  apparent,  colchicum  will  be  preferable 
to  either ;  pushed,  in  full  doses,  till  its  physiological  effect  has  been  at 
least  threatened,  if  not  established. 

The  limb  is  encouraged  to  maintain  the  relaxed  posture,  voluntarily 
assumed ;  and  immunity  from  motion  is  anxiously  secured,  by  gentle 
deligation  of  the  part  to  soft  pillows,  skilfully  and  carefully  arranged. 
Purgatives  are  inexpedient ;  as  opposed  to  immunity  from  motion. 
Should  tendency  to  spasm  prove  troublesome,  opiates  are  advisable ; 
given  in  combination  with  camphor  and  hyoscyamus.  Fomentation  is 
applied  to  the  part ;  regimen  is  most  strictly  antiphlogistic ;  and,  in 
snort,  all  the  ordinary  details  of  antiphlogistic  treatment  are  rigidly 
enforced. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  early  seen  and  judiciously  treated, 
action  is  arrested  in  its  progress,  ere  the  suppurative  crisis  has  been 
attained.  Then,  as  ordinarily  happens  in  acute  serous  effusion,  the  work 
of  resolution  slowly  advances,  almost  spontaneously ;  aid  from  treatment 
consisting  merely  m  continued  rest  of  the  part,  occasional  fomentation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  spare  regimen.  Absorption  is  soon  busy  in 
clearing  away  the  results,  and,  in  most  cases,  is  equal  to  the  efficient 
completion  of  its  task.  But  should  it  begin  to  flag,  then  it  may  be 
assisted  from  without ;  by  gentle  friction,  pressure,  stimulating  plasters 
or  inunction,  or  the  slightest  forms  of  counter-irritation ;  these,  how- 
ever, being  always  adopted  cautiously,  and  as  if  with  hesitation  ;  lest,  by 
their  premature  use,  the  embers  of  a  not  yet  extinct  action  might  again 
be  lighted  into  a  flame. 

When  action  has  subsided,  and  its  results  also  have  been  removed, 
motion  is  to  be  gradually  restored ;  at  first,  passive  and  gentle,  always 
desisted  from  wnen  pain  is  induced ;  and  invariably  both  commenced 
and  conducted  with  the  same  precaution  as  in  stimulation  of  absorption. 
Many  a  limb  has  been  lost — for,  many  a  joint  has  suppurated — ^in  con- 
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sequence  of  reaccession  of  acute  action,  from  imprudent  resumption  of 
motion.  Some,  while  they  abstain  from  motion,  yet  forcibly  flJter  the 
position  of  the  joint  during  acute  progress ;  on  the  ground  that  thus  all 
awkwardness  and  deformity  are  more  likely  to  be  avoided.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, an  object  of  very  great  importance,  that  the  part's  function  should 
ultimately  be  restored ;  that  the  limb  should  not  be  permanently  bent, 
and  the  joint  not  permanently  stiff;  but  an  over-anxiety  to  fulfil  this  in- 
dication will  lead  us  to  straighten  the  limb,  and  move  the  articulation, 
too  much  and  too  soon.  And,  surely,  the  safer  side  on  which  to  err,  is 
to  run  some  hazard  of  trouble  by  threatened  anchylosis ;  none  whatever 
of  reinduced  disease,  and  probable  disorganization  of  the  part  thereby. 
It  seems  wiser  to  humour  the  natural  position  of  the  limb,  during  acute 
progress ;  and,  when  this  has  passed,  to  restore  what  is  normal  gradually 
and  with  caution. 

During  the  progress  of  disease  immunity  from  motion  is  essential ;  but, 
when  disease  has  passed  away,  resumption  of  motion  is  equally  inopera- 
tive. For,  even  independently  of  other  considerations,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  long-continued  immobility  of  a  joint  is,  of  itself,  sufficient 
to  cause  serious  structural  change ;  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  into  its 
cavity,  fibrinous  change  of  the  synovial  membrane,  disease  of  the  carti- 
lages, and  anchylosis.* 

During  the  whole  period  of  cure,  up  to  the  time  when  motion  is 
begun  to  be  systematically  restored,  all  movement  in  the  joint  is  to  be 
most  studiously  avoided.  During  the  acute  stage,  the  part  is  intole- 
rant of  bandages  and  splints ;  then  we  have  to  trust  to  pillows,  and 
gentle  deligation  thereto.  But  so  soon  as  the  acute  stage  has  passed 
away,  sufficiently  to  permit  the  application  of  splints,  these  are  forth- 
with had  recourse  to ;  being  by  far  the  most  efficient  means  of  fulfilling 
the  all-important  indication  in  view.  The  preferable  kind  are  those 
of  thick  leather,  softened  by  immersion  in  hot  water ;  applied  when 
pliable — ^usually  one  on  either  aspect  of  the  limb ;  retained,  by  ban- 
daging, for  a  few  hours,  till  they  harden  into  a  case  closely  adapted  to 
the  undulating  surface  of  the  part ;  then  removed,  and  lined  by  some 
soft  substance,  such  as  tow,  wadding,  or  chamois  leather ;  reapplied 
with  moderate  tightness,  and  constantly  retained. 

When,  unfortunately,  our  efforts  to  arrest  action  have  failed,  and 
suppuration  has  occurred — the  interior  of  the  joint  being,  in  truth, 
converted  into  an  acute  abscess — the  general  rules  of  surgery  are  not 
to  be  departed  from ;  an  early  and  free  incision  should  be  practised. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  had  recourse  to,  when  the  symptoms  are 
so  very  distinct  as  to  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  suppuration  having 
occurred.  To  plunge  a  bistoury  into  the  cavity  of  a  joint,  filled  with 
serous  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  would  be  a  most  unwarrantable  procedure; 
rendering  disorganization  certain,  where  otherwise  all  might  have  been 
saved ;  such  fluids,  and  the  change  of  structure  which  attends  on  them, 
being  perfectly  amenable  to  absorption.  When  there  is  any  doubt, 
therefore,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contents,  we  withhold  the  knife  for  a 
time.     If  they  are  purulent,  the  natural  process  of  pointing  will  soon 
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disclose  the  real  state  of  matters ;  and  then  incision  is  unhesitatingly 
performed.  Should  the  nature  of  the  contents  continue  doubtful,  the 
case  having  assumed  a  chronic  form,  puncture  may  be  made  by  a  fine 
grooved  needle;  subsequently  applying  exhaustion  by  means  of  a 
cupping  glass,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  portion  of  the  fluid  from 
within. 

After  incision,  accession  of  additional  inflammatory  action  is  inevi- 
table ;  and  has  to  be  guarded  against  accordingly.  The  maintenance 
of  rest,  with  other  local  management,  is  if  possible  more  assiduous  than 
before ;  and  temporary  resumption  of  general  antiphlogistics  will  pro- 
bably bo  expedient.  Afterwards,  our  expectation  is  that  the  cavity 
will  gradually  contract  and  close ;  as  do  other  acute  abscesses.  But, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  parts  implicated,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  such  hopes  may  be  disappointed. 

Purulent  formations  not  unfrequently  form  in  the  larger  joints,  in  the 
latter  stage  of  severe  phlebitis.  Such  cases,  however,  are  altogether 
different  from  ordinary  abscess.  They  are  not  the  disease,  but  only  a 
symptom  of  one  infinitely  more  formidable ;  under  which  latter,  the  sys- 
tem has  rapidly  given  way,  and  is  altogether  irrecoverable  (p.  226). 
The  complication,  by  articular  abscess,  does  not  cause,  but  probably 
accelerates  dissolution — already  very  near.  There  is  seldom  time  or 
opportunity  afforded  for  treatment  of  the  local  malady ;  even  should 
that  be  deemed  expedient.  But  if  there  should,  general  principles  are 
still  to  be  enforced  ;  a  free  and  dependent  incision  is  practised. 

Chronic  Synovitis, 

This  may  be  either  simple  in  its  nature ;  or  connected  with  and  marked 
by  the  scrofulous  cachexy. 

1.  Simple  Chronic  Synovitis. — It  may  be  original  or  secondary. 
The  inflammatory  process  may  have  been  chronic  from  the  first ;  or 
originally  acute,  subsequently  assuming  the  chronic  form.  The  pain, 
heat,  &c.,  are  comparatively  slight.  Swelling  is  the  prominent  symp- 
tom. And  now  the  peculiarities  of  bulging,  dependent  on  the  structure 
of  the  joint,  come  to  be  distinctly  seen — a  circumstance  dia^ostic 
between  the  chronic  and  acute  forms  of  synovitis  (p.  463).  For  the 
superimposed  soft  parts  sympathize  but  little  in  the  perverted  vascular 
action,  and  consequently  cause  little  or  no  obscuration  of  the  synovial 
tumour.  The  membrane  is  thickened,  dull  in  hue,  increased  in  vascularity ; 
and  gradually  changes  its  smooth  internal  aspect  into  a  soft,  pulpy,  or 
villous  surface.  The  cavity  contains  more  or  less  of  a  serous  fluid ; 
either  pure,  or  mingled  with  a  small  proportion  of  puriform  secretion. 
This  has  accumulated  slowly ;  the  parts  have  gradually  accommodated 
themselves  to  its  presence ;  and  the  process  of  distension  is  consequently 
attended  with  but  little  uneasiness. 

Sometimes  the  process  of  accumulation  is  peculiarly  indolent  and 
painless ;  and  yet  tolerably  rapid  in  its  rise.  The  supeHicial  soft  parts 
are  wholly  uninvolved ;  the  whole  disease  seeming  to  be  the  product  of  a 
suddenly  occurring  passive  congestion  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
limited  to  that  texture.  The  fluid  is  entirely  serous ;  and  the  form  of 
the  swelling  is  very  decidedly  influenced  by  the  natural  conflguration  of 
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the  joint.  This  condition  is  termed  Hydrops  ArtieuJL  The  knee  is  its 
most  frequent  seat.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  at  or  beyond  adult  age ; 
and  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  mercurial  exhibition. 

Chronic  synovitis,  though  not  in  itself  important,  or  urgent  in  its 
nature,  is  nevertheless  fraught  with  danger  by  continuance.  For,  at 
any  time,  a  slight  exciting  cause  will  suffice  for  the  induction  of  acute 
inflammatory  accession.  Even  supposing  that  this  do  not  occur,  struc- 
ture is  certain  ultimately  to  be  most  seriously  changed,  by  persistence 
of  the  present  action,  chronic  though  it  be  ;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
texture  originally  involved,  but  in  others  to  which  the  action  may 
gradually  extend — the  cartilages,  and  even  the  bones.  In  another 
point  of  view  also,  the  affection  is  important ;  when  we  remember  how 
much  more  difficult  of  satisfactory  removal,  are  the  results  of  chronic 
than  those  of  acute  effusion  (p.  192). 

The  prominent  symptom,  as  already  said,  is  the  unequal,  fluctuating 
swelling.  There  are,  also,  dull  pain  or  uneasiness,  some  heat,  and  great 
limitation  of  motion ;  the  joint  is  more  or  less  flexed,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  muscles  gradually  assume  a  rigid  condition.  The  limb,  by  confine- 
ment, wastes ;  and  its  muscles  become  altered  in  structure  as  well  as  in  bulk. 

When  the  diseased  action  is  extending  to  other  tissues,  and  formida- 
ble though  chronic  change  of  structure  is  in  progress,  the  swelling  often 
loses  its  lax  fluctuating  character.  The  thinner  portion  of  the  synovial 
contents  is  probably  being  absorbed ;  fibrinous  deposit  is  taking  place 
both  within  and  without  the  synovial  cavity,  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
textures  themselves.  The  swelling,  consequently,  becomes  more  solid  and 
less  fluctuating ;  the  joint  is  more  painful,  and  more  abridged  in  motion ; 
and  constitutional  sympathy,  before  perhaps  slight,  now  becomes  con- 
siderable— tending  towards  the  hectic  type. 

Chronic  synovitis  is  seldom  the  result  of  external  violence.  More 
commonly,  it  follows  exposure  to  cold ;  or  it  may  be  attributed  by  the 
patient  to  some  slight  twist  or  strain ;  and  it  most  frequently  occurs  in 
those  who  have  suffered  by  the  venereal  poison,  by  the  mercurial,  or  by 
both.     Rheumatism,  too,  is  a  fertile  inducing  cause. 

Treatment. — Moderate  local  depletion,  by  leeching,  is  at  first  em- 
ployed, with  rest ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  remedial  effect 
expected  from  itself,  but  rather  to  render  subsequent  use  of  counter- 
irritation,  on  which  the  main  hope  of  cure  has  to  rest,  safe  and 
expedient.  Were  this  to  be  had  recourse  to  at  once,  stimulation  and 
increase  of  the  chronic  vascular  action  might  result;  instead  of  its 
arrest  and  subsidence.  Preliminary  gentle  antiphlogistics  stop  the 
progress  of  the  action ;  counter-irritation  gradually  subdues  it,  and 
effects  its  final  extinction  ;  at  the  same  time  favouring  disappearance  of 
abnormal  deposits,  both  solid  and  fluid.  The  counter-irritants  may  be 
varied,  according  to  circumstances ;  blisters,  in  succession ;  croton  oil 
embrocation ;  tartar  emetic  ointment  or  solution ;  or  an  ointment  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  strong  enough  to  produce  a  pustular  effect  by  inunction 
— are  some  of  the  most  common  and  suitable  forms. 

When  action  has  fairly  ceased,  and  all  is  quiet,  then  the  attention 
may  be  mainly  directed  to  discussion,  or  stimulation  of  absorption. 
With  this  view,  various  discutient  plasters  may  be  applied ;  as  the  gum 
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plaster,  or  the  mercarial,  or  equal  parts  of  both.  Or  pressure  may  be 
used ;  either  by  simple  bandaging,  or  by  combination  of  this  with  plas- 
ter. The  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  as 
well  as  given  internally ;  or  a  strong  solution  of  iodine,  either  aqueous 
or  alcoholic,  may  be  pencilled  on  the  surface.  But,  still,  let  the  effects 
of  these  remedies  be  carefully  watched  ;  lest,  unfortunately,  over-stimu- 
lation be  induced.  And  throughout  the  whole  treatment,  let  the  para- 
mount indication  be — rigid  maintenance  of  absolute  rest  in  the  affected 
part,  by  splints  ;  at  first  lightly  applied,  so  as  merely  to  prevent 
motion ;  afterwards  with  tightness,  in  order,  by  their  pressure,  to  as- 
sist in  the  favouring  of  absorption.  In  due  time,  by  passive  motion, 
cautiously  increased,  the  joint's  function  is  restored. 

Constitutional  management  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  Invariably, 
more  or  less  disorder  will  be  found  in  the  system ;  and  rectification  of 
that  is  essential  to  due  advancement  of  the  cure.  If  any  peculiar 
cachexy  exist,  as  is  not  unlikely,  it  must  be  met  by  the  suitable  remedies ; 
obstinate  and  lurking  venereal  taint,  by  an  alterative  and  cautious  mer- 
curial course  ;  mercurial  taint — the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  either 
single  or  combined  with  the  preceding — by  sarsaparilla,  or  the  iodide 
of  potassium  ;  rheumatic  diathesis,  by  colchicum,  &c. 

In  hydrops  articuli,  the  most  trustworthy  remedy  is  iodine ;  used 
both  externally  and  internally.  Should  it  fail,  mercury,  unless  other- 
wise contraindicated,  may  be  cautiously  tried  in  a  similar  way  ;  exter- 
nally, in  the  form  of  ointment  or  plaster ;  internally,  as  an  alterative 
course,  mildly  and  prudently,  and  as  if  reluctantly  given.  Or  the  tar- 
trate of  antimony  may  be  administered  internally ;  pushed,  in  almost 
as  full  and  as  frequent  doses  as  for  pneumonia.  This,  however,  is  a 
harsh  remedy ;  and  not  to  be  employed  till  others,  more  simple  and 
more  usual,  have  been  tried  and  failed.  Locally,  acupuncture,  with 
subsequent  application  of  the  exhausted  cupping-glass,  has  been  tried  ; 
but  the  result  has  proved  unsatisfactory,  as  to  cure ;  and,  besides,  the 
practice  is  not  free  from  the  risk  of  lighting  up  acute  inflammatory 
action.  And  a  similar  objection  will  apply  to  simple  acupuncture, 
practised  with  the  view  of  permitting  the  serum  gradually  to  escape 
into  the  superficial  areolar  tissue ;  so  converting  the  dropsy  into  diffuse 
oedema.  Lately,  it  has  been  proposed  to  treat  the  part  as  if  it  were  a 
hydrocele ;  to  draw  off  the  serum  by  tapping,  and  subsequently  to  in- 
ject a  solution  of  iodine.  But  the  practice  seems  much  more  likely  to 
effect  disorganisation  of  a  joint  than  its  cure.^  And,  until  ample  ex- 
perience shall  have  declared  it  a  safe  procedure,  we  shall  hold  such 
tamperings  with  the  larger  articulations — the  knee,  be  it  remembered, 
is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  disease — to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
rash  and  onwarrantable. 

2.  Serofuhus  Chronic  Synomtu. — This  affection  is  accompanied  with 
marked  indications  of  the  strumous  cachexy;  throughout  its  whole 
course,  as  well  as  previously  to  accession.  The  membrane  slowly  dege- 
nerates into  a  gelatinous  pulpy  substance,  soft,  and  of  a  whitish  or  light 
gray  colour  ;  at  first  with  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary  secre- 
tion, slightly  perverted  in  character — thicker  and  more  opaque.      But 
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guppuration  is  not  unlikely  to  follow,  probably  occasioned  b}r  acute 
inflammatory  accession  ;  or,  it  may  be,  merely  m  accordance  with  the 
onward  progress  of  the  original  disease.  From  whatever  cause  induced, 
the  occurrence  is  quickly  followed,  as  usual,  by  great  ag^vation  of  the 
symptoms,  both  general  and  local,  and  speedy  disorganization  of  both 
cartilage  and  bone. 

The  symptoms  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  synovitis.  The  patients 
are  usually  adolescents ;  and  evince,  more  or  less  strongly,  the  scrofu- 
lous cachexy.  A  slight  injury,  as  a  blow,  strain,  or  twist,  may  or  may 
not  have  been  sustained  by  the  part.  The  joint  slowly  swells,  and  has 
its  motion  more  and  more  impaired ;  but  little  or  no  pain  is  experienced. 
The  swelling  is  soft,  doughy,  somewhat  elastic,  but  totally  devoid  of 
anything  like  true  fluctuation ;  the  integuments  are  pale,  and  scarcely 
tense ;  and  even  free  pressure  and  manipulation,  are  comparatively  well 
borne.  In  this  indolent  condition,  the  joint  may  continue  for  months. 
But,  failing  gradual  cure,  or  approach  thereto,  suppuration  usually 
supervenes;  followed  and  characterized  by  the  usual  aggravation  of 
symptoms,  both  local  and  general. 

During  the  progress  of  this  disease — and  indeed,  the  observation  may 
be  extended  to  almost  all  serious  and  chronic  structural  change  of  joints — 
the  whole  limb  undergoes  an  atrophy ;  hard  textures  as  well  as  soft. 
The  bones  become  more  slender  in  their  shafts,  and  of  less  density 
(p.  400) ;  the  adipose  tissue  disappears  by  absorption;  the  muscles  grow 
flabby,  pale,  small,  and  weak ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  passive 
congestion  and  oedema  are  not  unfrequent. 

It  may  be  here  stated,  also,  that  in  many  examples  of  diseased  joint, 
in  whatever  texture  morbid  action  may  have  originated,  the  advanced 
stage  is  often  complicated  by  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands; 
sometimes  indolent,  sometimes  active  and  prone  to  suppuration— occur- 
ring in  the  axilla,  from  diseased  elbow,  for  example;  in  the  groin,  from 
diseased  hip  or  knee.  The  complication  is  a  serious  one;  and  ought 
always  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  both  treatment  and  prognosis. 

Treatment, — In  the  early  stage,  local  treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
simple  chronic  synovitis ;  rest  and  counter-irritation,  the  latter  preceded 
by  very  moderate  depletion.  Constitutionally,  the  ordinary  remedies 
are  to  be  employed,  whereby  the  system's  taint  may  be  most  hopefully 
opposed ;  and  this  anti-strumous  treatment  must  be  maintained  unwea- 
nedly,  throughout.  When  the  indolent  condition  has  become  thoroughly 
declared,  pressure  and  confinement  from  motion — so  as  at  once  to  rouse 
absorption  of  the  redundancies,  and  to  permit  its  advance  without  inter- 
ruption— constitute  the  principal  remedial  means. 

Rest  and  pressure,  indeed,  are  powerful  agents  of  cure,  in  all  chronic 
affections  of  joints,  however  originated;  whether  occurring  in  their  hard 
or  soft  tissues ;  but  most  hopeful  in  the  latter  case,  as  can  readily  be 
imagined.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  to  the  more  skil- 
ful, as  well  as  more  frequent  use  of  these  remedial  means,  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  joints,  in  modem  times,  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed.  Many  an  articulation  is  now  saved,  which  for- 
merly would  have  been  unhesitatingly  doomed  to  amputation. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Scott,  for  having  directed  attention  to  the 
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importance  of  rest  and  pressure ;  combined  with  moderate  irritation  of 
the  surface.  And  a  modification  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  '^  Scott's 
dressing"  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  all  chronic  affections 
of  joints,  in  the  truly  indolent  stage ;  more  especially  for  those  wherein 
the  diseased  action  has  not  only  originated  in  the  synovial  apparatus, 
but  is  still  limited  to  that  tissue.  The  limb  having  been  uniformly  sup- 
ported by  a  bandage,  from  its  extremity  up  to  the  affected  joint,  the 
surface  of  the  swelling  is  covered  by  strips  of  lint,  spread  with  some 
gently  stimulating  ointment — soap  cerate  with  camphor,  for  example, 
or  that  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri. 

The  whole  articulation  is  then  surrounded  by  long  bands  of  adhesive 
plaster ;  drawn  with  moderate  and  uniform  tightness,  so  as  to  support, 
and  firmly  yet  uniformly  compress  the  parts,  without  producing  absolute 
pain  or  uneasiness.  Above  all,  splints  are  applied,  to  secure  total  im- 
munity of  motion ;  and  they  may  be  of  leather,  of  pasteboard,  or  of 
wood — the  first  usually  the  most  suitable.  When  this  dressing  has 
become  loose,  from  subsidence  of  the  swelling — as  usually  happens  in  a 
few  days,  when  first  employed,  progress  thereafter  becoming  more 
CTadnal — ^it  is  reapplied,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  But  should 
fresh  excitement  occur  in  the  joint,  from  any  accidental  cause,  this 
system  of  dressing  must  be  discontinued;  until  such  excitement  has 
been  subdued,  by  the  usual  means ;  and  when  pressure  is  resumed,  it 
should  at  first  be  very  moderate.  Such  acute  reaccessions  are  least 
likely  to  occur,  in  the  truly  synovial  affections. 

During  treatment,  the  limb  must  be  kept,  or  gradually  brought  into 
the  most  advantageous  position  for  future  usefulness;  particularly  if 
from  the  nature,  duration,  and  extent  of  the  disease,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  ultimate  impairment  of  the  joint's  motion.  Thus,  by  steady  exten- 
sion with  splints,  the  knee  joint  may  be  brought  into  nearly  a  straight 
position,  so  that  it  shall  be  servicable  in  progression ;  and  the  elbow  may 
be  bent,  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  humerus,  so  as  to  be  convenient 
for  prehension.  By  prudent  yet  persevering  friction  and  occasional 
passive  motion,  these  desirable  changes  may  be  greatly  facilitated. 
But  all  such  alterations  of  stiffened  limbs  must  be  proceeded  with  very 
cautiously ;  they  may  occasion  undue  excitement,  and  consequent  re- 
newal of  the  disease. 

8.  Brown  fibrthgelatinouM  Degeneration  of  the  Synovial  Membrane. 
— The  joint  most  frequently  attacked  bv  this  formidable  disease  is  the 
knee  ;  and  the  usual  patient  is  the  adult  female.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane slowly  and  insidiously  degenerates  into  a  pulpy-looking  substance, 
differing  from  the  usual  result  of  scrofulous  degeneration,  in  being  of 
darker  hue,  and  of  greater  thickness  and  extent.  It  is  also  of  greater 
density,  and  intersected  by  many  firm,  fibrous  bands,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  carcinoma.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  two  diseases  are 
identical ;  but  they  certainly  do  resemble  each  other,  as  to  the  fibrous 
constituents,  in  the  apparent  section.  And  though  the  disease  now  in 
question  is  possibly  no  more  than  the  last  stage  of  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tory or  scrofulous  disease,  yet  most  certainly  it  is  as  little  amenable  to 
remedial  treatment  as  if  it  were  truly  malignant. 

At  first,  the  external  indications  are  similar  to  those  of  simple  gelati- 
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suppuration  is  not  unlikely  to  follow,  probably  occasioned  by  acute 
inflammatory  accession  ;  or,  it  may  be,  merely  in  accordance  with  the 
onward  progress  of  the  original  disease.  From  whatever  cause  induced, 
the  occurrence  is  quickly  followed,  as  usual,  by  great  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms,  both  general  and  local,  and  speedy  disorganization  of  bodi 
cartilage  and  bone. 

The  symptoms  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  synovitis.  The  patients 
are  usually  adolescents ;  and  evince,  more  or  less  strongly,  the  scrofu- 
lous cachexy.  A  slight  injury,  as  a  blow,  strain,  or  twist,  may  or  may 
not  have  been  sustained  by  the  part.  The  joint  slowlv  swells,  and  has 
its  motion  more  and  more  impaired ;  but  little  or  no  pain  is  experienced. 
The  swelling  is  soft,  doughy,  somewhat  elastic,  but  totally  devoid  of 
anything  like  true  fluctuation ;  the  integuments  are  pale,  and  scarcely 
tense ;  and  even  free  pressure  and  manipulation,  are  comparatively  well 
borne.  In  this  indolent  condition,  the  joint  may  continue  for  months. 
But,  failing  gradual  cure,  or  approach  thereto,  suppuration  usually 
supervenes ;  followed  and  characterized  by  the  usual  aggravation  of 
symptoms,  both  local  and  general. 

During  the  progress  of  this  disease — and  indeed,  the  observation  may 
be  extended  to  almost  all  serious  and  chronic  structural  change  of  joints — 
the  whole  limb  undergoes  an  atrophy ;  hard  textures  as  well  as  soft. 
The  bones  become  more  slender  in  their  shafts,  and  of  less  density 
p.  400) ;  the  adipose  tissue  disappears  by  absorption;  the  muscles  grow 
abby,  pale,  small,  and  weak ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  passive 
congestion  and  oedema  are  not  unfrequent. 

It  may  be  here  stated,  also,  that  in  many  examples  of  diseased  joint, 
in  whatever  texture  morbid  action  may  have  originated,  the  advanced 
stage  is  often  complicated  by  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands ; 
sometimes  indolent,  sometimes  active  and  prone  to  suppuration— occur- 
ring in  the  axilla,  from  diseased  elbow,  for  example;  in  the  groin,  from 
diseased  hip  or  knee.  The  complication  is  a  serious  one;  and  ought 
always  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  both  treatment  and  prognosis. 

Treatment, — In  the  early  stage,  local  treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
simple  chronic  synovitis ;  rest  and  counter-irritation,  the  latter  preceded 
by  very  moderate  depletion.  Constitutionally,  the  ordinary  remedies 
are  to  be  employed,  whereby  the  system's  taint  may  be  most  hopefully 
opposed ;  and  this  anti-strumous  treatment  must  be  maintained  unwea- 
nedly,  throughout.  When  the  indolent  condition  has  become  thoroughly 
declared,  pressure  and  confinement  from  motion — so  as  at  once  to  rouse 
absorption  of  the  redundancies,  and  to  permit  its  advance  without  inter- 
ruption— constitute  the  principal  remedial  means. 

Rest  and  pressure,  indeed,  are  powerful  agents  of  cure,  in  all  chronic 
affections  of  joints,  however  originated;  whether  occurring  in  their  hard 
or  soft  tissues ;  but  most  hopeful  in  the  latter  case,  as  can  readily  be 
imagined.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  to  the  more  skil- 
ful, as  well  as  more  frequent  use  of  these  remedial  means,  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  joints,  in  modem  times,  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed.  Many  an  articulation  is  now  saved,  which  for- 
merly would  have  been  unhesitatingly  doomed  to  amputation. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Scott,  for  having  directed  attention  to  the 
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importance  of  rest  and  pressure ;  combined  with  moderate  irritation  of 
the  surface.  And  a  modification  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  '^  Scott's 
dressing"  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  all  chronic  affections 
of  joints,  in  the  truly  indolent  stage ;  more  especially  for  those  wherein 
the  diseased  action  has  not  only  originated  in  the  synovial  apparatus, 
but  is  still  limited  to  that  tissue.  The  limb  having  been  uniformly  sup- 
ported by  a  bandage,  from  its  extremity  up  to  the  affected  joint,  the 
surface  of  the  swelling  is  covered  by  strips  of  lint,  spread  with  some 
gently  stimulating  ointment — soap  cerate  with  camphor,  for  example, 
or  that  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri. 

The  whole  articulation  is  then  surrounded  by  long  bands  of  adhesive 
plaster ;  drawn  with  moderate  and  uniform  tightness,  so  as  to  support, 
and  firmly  yet  uniformly  compress  the  parts,  without  producing  absolute 
pain  or  uneasiness.  Above  all,  splints  are  applied,  to  secure  total  im- 
munity of  motion ;  and  they  may  be  of  leather,  of  pasteboard,  or  of 
wood — the  first  usually  the  most  suitable.  When  this  dressing  has 
become  loose,  from  subsidence  of  the  swelling — as  usually  happens  in  a 
few  days,  when  first  employed,  progress  thereafter  becoming  more 
gradual — ^it  is  reapplied,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  But  should 
fresh  excitement  occur  in  the  joint,  from  any  accidental  cause,  this 
system  of  dressing  must  be  discontinued;  until  such  excitement  has 
been  subdued,  by  the  usual  means ;  and  when  pressure  is  resumed,  it 
should  at  first  be  very  moderate.  Such  acute  reaccessions  are  least 
likely  to  occur,  in  the  truly  synovial  affections. 

During  treatment,  the  limb  must  be  kept,  or  gradually  brought  into 
the  most  advantageous  position  for  future  usefulness;  particularly  if 
from  the  nature,  duration,  and  extent  of  the  disease,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  ultimate  impairment  of  the  joint's  motion.  Thus,  by  steady  exten- 
sion with  splints,  the  knee  joint  may  be  brought  into  nearly  a  straight 
position,  so  that  it  shall  be  servicable  in  progression ;  and  the  elbow  may 
be  bent,  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  humerus,  so  as  to  be  convenient 
for  prehension.  By  prudent  yet  persevering  friction  and  occasional 
passive  motion,  these  desirable  changes  may  be  greatly  facilitated. 
But  all  such  alterations  of  stiffened  limbs  must  be  proceeded  with  very 
cautiously ;  they  may  occasion  undue  excitement,  and  consequent  re- 
newal of  the  disease. 

8.  Brown  fihr<hgelatinim$  Degeneration  of  the  Synovial  Membrane. 
-^The  joint  most  frequently  attacked  bv  this  formidable  disease  is  the 
knee  ;  and  the  usual  patient  is  the  adult  female.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane slowly  and  insidiously  degenerates  into  a  pulpy-lookmg  substance, 
differing  from  the  usual  result  of  scrofulous  degeneration,  in  being  of 
darker  hue,  and  of  greater  thickness  and  extent.  It  is  also  of  greater 
density,  and  intersected  by  many  firm,  fibrous  bands,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  carcinoma.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  two  diseases  are 
identical ;  but  they  certainly  do  resemble  each  other,  as  to  the  fibrous 
constituents,  in  the  apparent  section.  And  though  the  disease  now  in 
question  is  possibly  no  more  than  the  last  stage  of  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tory or  scrofulous  disease,  yet  most  certainly  it  is  as  little  amenable  to 
remedial  treatment  as  if  it  were  truly  malignant. 

At  first,  the  external  indications  are  similar  to  those  of  simple  gelati- 
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nous  degeneration ;  a  gradual,  soft,  comparatively  painless  tumoor  of 
the  joint,  unaccompanied  by  superficial  excitement.  Yet  the  swelling 
is  more  diffuse,  and  less  prominent ;  as  if  indicating  that  the  diseased 
action  had  more  securely  and  deeply  fastened  on  the  whole  extent  of 
the  joint.  It  is  more  decidedly  elastic ;  often  simulating  true  fluctua- 
tion very  closely.  It  is  of  a  uniform  character ;  and  has  no  peculiar 
bulgings,  dependent  on  the  natural  form  of  the  joint.  The  uneasy 
sensations  are  greater,  and  obviously  more  on  the  increase ;  of  a  deep 

flawing  kind,  gradually  augmenting  into  smart  lancinating  pain, 
here  is  an  obvious  concomitant  cachexy ;  a  sallowness  of  hue,  loss  of 
strength,  flesh,  and  spirits,  and  ultimately  gradual  sinking  in  the  form 
of  a  modi^ed  hectic. 

The  local  disease  seldom,  if  ever,  assumes  the  quiet  indolent  form,  so 
frequent  in  the  simple  synovial  degeneration.  Only  at  its  commence- 
ment, is  it  slow  and  latent.  Once  fairly  established,  it  advances  stea- 
dily; and  sometimes  with  rapidity.  Ultimately,  the  joint  is  wholly 
destroyed.  Cartilages,  bones,  ligamentous  apparatus,  are  all  quickly 
involved  in  ulcerative  destruction.  The  joint  opens,  probably  at  several 
points ;  urgent  hectic  is  lighted  up  ;  and  amputation  is  imperiously 
demanded.  Or  the  patient  may  sink,  without  any  opportunity  having 
occurred  for  the  trial  of  that  doubtful  remedy. 

In  some  instances  this  peculiar  degeneration  is  accompanied  by 
malignant  disease  of  the  bones.  Then  there  is  no  acute  crisis,  followed 
by  opening  of  the  joint  and  its  rapid  disorganization.  But  there  is  a 
steady  increase  of  both  the  general  and  local  symptoms.  The  face 
gets  more  and  more  thin  and  cadaverous,  the  frame  wasted,  and  the 
vital  power  sunk.  The  tumour  continues  steadily  to  advance ;  and  ulti- 
mately it  is  observed  that  the  rate  of  growth  has  plainly  increased. 
The  surface  becomes  tense,  smooth,  polished,  and  traversed  by  large 
veins  ;  pain  is  more  acute,  constant,  and  lancinating ;  elasticity  is  more 
prominently  its  characteristic  than  ever  ;  fluctuation  may  be  suspected, 
and  a  plunge  made  by  trocar  or  knife — but  nothing  escapes,  save  blood, 
and  that  copiously.  This  latter,  however,  may  be  considered  only  an 
occasional  result ;  the  former — disorganization  by  the  ordinary  inflam- 
matory products — is  probably  the  more  frequent. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  comprised  in  very  few  words.  In  the 
early  stage  alone,  can  we  hope  for  an  altogether  successful  issue  ;  and 
this  is  to  be  sought  for  by  the  ordinary  means  ;  rest,  and  attention  to 
the  general  system.  Even  then,  cure  is  far  from  certain  ;  nay  it  will 
prove  the  exception  rather  than  the  general  rule.  After  the  onward 
progress  has  been  fairly  declared,  the  sooner  amputation  is  performed 
the  better ;  a  severe  measure,  doubtless,  but  fully  warranted  by  expe- 
rience. 

The  Fimhriated  Synovial  Membrane, 

The  affection  now  to  be  described  does  not  always  require  surgical 
interference ;  indeed,  in  its  slighter  forms,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
mere  variety  of  the  normal  condition.  According  to  Mr.  Kainey,  those 
parts  of  a  joint,  theca,  or  bursa,  least  exposed  to  pressure,  are  provided 
with  a  peculiar  disposition  of  the  synovial  apparatus.     Loops  of  capil- 
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lariee,  of  Tarious  degrees  of  complexity,  project  into  the  joint,  covered 
by  syoovial  membrane,  disposed  in  the  form  of  "Bacculi"  or  villi. 
'*  From  the  sacculi  enclosing  the  capillaries,  numerous  other  sacculi,  into 
which  no  capillaries  enter,  proceed :  these  are  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  but  generally  they  are  attached  to  the  primitive  sacculus  by  an 
extremely  long  and  slender  Blament  of  fibrous  tissue,  resembling  the 
petiole  of  a  leaf,  the  secondary  sacculus  resembling  its  expansion. 
Sometimes  there  are  several  series  of  these  sacculi  attached  one  series  to 
another,  exhibiting  an  arborescent  appearance ;  hut  in  every  instance  the 
secondary  sacculi  are  extra- vascular."' 

These  fringes  of  synovial  membrane,  though  long  known  to  anato- 
mists, have  received  too  little  attention  in  connexioo  with  morbid  con- 
ditions. It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  disease  now  under  consideration 
consists  in  the  mere  hypertrophy  of  these ;  and  in  some  coses  they 
appear  to  become  the  seat  of  deposits  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  or  bony 
tissue.  According  to  Mr.  Rainey  {loc.  cit.),  it  is  by  the  detachment  of 
them  when  thus  transformed,  from  rupture  of  their  narrow  pedicles,  that 
the  loose  bodies  in  joints,  hereafter  to  bo  noticed,  are  produced. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Listen's  description  of  this  affection  in  its  ad- 
vanced condition.  "The  synovial  membrane  may  be  studded,  on  its 
inner  aspect,  with  pendulous  substances  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
joint ;  sometimes  of  almost  cartilaginous  consistence,  but  more  frequently 
of  a  fatty  appearance  {Lipoma  arborescem  of  Miiller).  The  entire  sot- 
face  of  the  membrane  is  occasionally  covered  with  these  bodies,  which 
are  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  and  very  variable 
in  size  and  shape  ;  the  smallest  presenting  the  form  *''B-  '6^- 

of  villi  not  much  larger  than  i hose  of  tbe  jejunum, 
the  largest  having  somewhat  tUu  magnitude  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  appendices  epiploicm  of  the  large  in- 
testine, while  many  of  an  intermediate  size  approach 
in  appearance  to  a  lemon  seed.  In  some  instances, 
the  membrane  is  only  partially  pervaded  by  them ;  , 
and,  sometimes,  they  are  arranged  like  a  fringe  around  ; 
the  edge  of  the  articulation.  They  are  generally  very 
smooth  on  the  surface ;  which  appears  to  he  perfectly 
continuous,  if  not  identical,  with  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. Their  attachment  is  sometimes  broad,  sometimes  very  narrow 
and  pedunculated,  often  merely  filamentous ;  so  that  a  little  further 
thinning  of  the  part,  or  slight  force  acting  on  tbe  body,  would  remove 
it  from  the  capsule,  and  throw  it  loose  into  the  cavity  of  the  articulation. 
The  disease  bos  been  most  frequently  seen  in  the  knee,  and  sometimes 
in  the  elbow. 

"  The  afiection  is  obscure  in  its  nature,  and  slow  in  its  progress ;  the 
joint  is  tiie  scat  of  pain  after  and  during  exercise,  probably  from  the 
abnormal  processes  interfering  with  motion  of  the  articular  surfaces. 

■  Monthlj  Jour,  Mny  iU'.t,  p.  7-17;  (ju«in  Mid  Hbitrp«j's  Anst.,  Introd.  p.  eolziiil. 
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As  the  disease  advances,  the  joint  becomes  swelled  and  elastic  ;  unat- 
tended, generally,  by  nlceration  of  the  tissues  within  or  around  it.  In 
examining  the  part,  when  the  articular  surfaces  are  moved  on  each  other, 
it  will  be  found  that  their  motion  is  more  or  less  interfered  with  ;  and 
considerable  irregularity  in  their  action  may  be  felt,  by  the  hand  placed 
firmly  on  the  joint  during  the  procedure."* 

The  same  treatment  is  required,  as  for  ordinary  synovial  derange- 
ment, of  the  most  chronic  form. 

The  Ivjlammatory  Process  in  the  Exterior  of  Joints, 

This  may  be  of  the  simple  and  ordinary  kind ;  and  then  prone  to 
suppuration.  Or  it  may  be  of  an  obviously  rheumatic  character  ;  tend- 
ing rather  to  chronic  change  of  structure. 

1.  Rheumatic. — When  acute,  it  is  usually  merged  in  a  deeper  and 
more  important  affection.  Originating  exteriorly  to  the  joint,  this 
sooner  or  later  is  involved ;  usually  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the 
case  may  then  be  considered  as  one  truly  of  rheumatic  synovitis.  But 
the  chronic  form  very  often  is  not  only  originally,  but  permanently, 
wholly  exterior  to  the  articulation.  Or,  if  the  latter  do  sympathize,  it 
is  only  in  a  very  minor  grade  of  action ;  barely  sufficient  to  increase 
slightly  the  natural  exhalation  of  the  part — not  greater  sympathy  than 
the  exterior  often  shows,  in  the  less  serious  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  joint.  The  inflammatory  process  is  of  a  low  grade,  as  well  as 
chronic  in  its  nature  ;  situated  in  the  periosteal  investment  of  the  arti- 
culating extremities  of  the  bones,  in  the  fibrous  tissues  exterior  to  the 
joint,  or  in  both.  The  periosteum  thickens,  and  becomes  vascular ;  the 
corresponding  surface  of  the  bone,  sympathizing  fully  in  the  action, 
opens  out  in  texture,  and  becomes  studded  by  osseous  nodules,  some- 
times shooting  outwards  in  a  spiculated  form.  And  this  new  osseous 
formation  may,  by  encroaching  on  the  joint,  come  seriously  to  impair  its 
power  of  motion ;  or  even,  ultimately,  to  cause  complete  stiffness,  by  an 
external  true  anchylosis.  The  ligamentous  and  other  fibrous  tissues 
undergo  a  somewhat  similar  change.  They  increase  in  bulk,  and  in 
vascularity ;  more  or  less  plastic  matter  is  interstitially  exuded ;  and 
this,  becoming  organized,  seriously  impedes  motion,  and  may  result  in 
more  or  less  complete  rigidity.  All  this  is  attended  by  ordinary  rheu* 
matic  symptoms;  more  especially  by  pain,  often  severe,  aggravated 
nocturnally  and  by  atmospheric  exposure  or  vicissitude ;  there  is  also 
swelling,  deep-seated,  hard,  painful  on  pressure,  and  not  unfrequently 
somewhat  masked  by  superficial  oedema.  There  is  stiffness  with  cranki- 
ness of  motion  in  the  joint,  gradually  increasing ;  and  rheumatic  signs 
are  not  wanting  in  perhaps  many  other  parts  of  the  frame. 

There  are  plainly  two  dangers  to  be  dreaded,  from  continuance  of 
such  an  affection ;  inflammatory  accession,  involving  the  joint  in  acute 
synovitis ;  and  persistence  of  the  original  malady,  slowly  yet  surely  com- 
promising the  function  of  the  part.  On  both  counts,  therefore,  it  is  our 
duty  to  cope  zealously  with  the  malady  ;  at  an  early  period.  Locally, 
by  ordinary  antiphlogistics ;    especially  leeching,  or  cupping  in    the 

*  Liflton's  Elements  of  Surgerj,  p.  89. 
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vicinity,  fomentation,  rest,  and,  if  need  be,  counter-irritation.  Consti- 
tutionally, by  the  exhibition  of  colehieum,  iodide  of  potassium,  guaiac, 
alkalies,  or  other  remedies  held  to  be  suitable  opponents  of  the  rheumatic 
diathesis. 

2.  Simple. — The  inflammatory  process,  occurring  in  the  parts  imme- 
diately exterior  to  a  joint,  unconnected  with  'any  peculiar  condition  of 
system,  is  usually  acute ;  and  tends  towards  the  suppurative  crisis.  It 
may  be  the  consequence  of  external  injury ;  or  it  may  be  but  a  part  of 
some  more  extensive  disorder — as  erysipelas.  Or  the  affection  may  be 
idiopathic,  and  chronic  in  its  nature ;  consisting  first  of  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, causing  hard  swelling  with  stiffness  of  the  joint,  dull  and  indolent ; 
and,  after  months  passed  in  this  type,  then  assuming  suppurative  action. 
However  occasioned,  suppuration  follows  the  usual  course ;  and  the  mat- 
ter seeks  the  surface.  If  opposed  in  that  direction — as  it  is  certain  to 
be,  if  originating  among,  and  not  exterior  to  the  fibrous  tissues — it  can- 
not but  extend  both  laterally  and  in  depth ;  so,  obviously  and  immi- 
nently, endangering  the  articulation.  If  purulent  irruption  take  place 
there,  it  will  be  hard  to  prevent  immediate  invasion  of  such  inflamma- 
tory action  as  shall  result  in  destruction  of  all  the  component  textures, 
as  well  as  in  the  establishment  of  the  most  violent  and  alarming  consti- 
tutional disturbance. 

Treatment,  therefore,  must  be  both  early,  and  actively  antiphlo^tic ; 
in  order  to  arrest  the  inflammatory  process,  if  possible,  ere  the  suppura- 
tive crisis  shall  have  been  attained.  When  this  has  occurred,  an  inci- 
sion can  scarcely  be  made  too  early ;  free  and  dependent,  in  order  to 
avert  articular  irruption.  In  either  case,  the  most  rigid  rest  is  to  be 
maintained ;  and  constitutional  symptoms  are  subdued  by  the  suitable 
remedies. 

Tophi, 

These  are  concretions  connected  with  the  extreme  articulations,  more 
particularly  of  the  fingers ;  sometimes  within  the  joint,  more  frequently 
exterior  to  it — at  least  in  the  first  instance ;  and  are  composed  of  the 
urate  of  soda.  They  are  undoubtedly  connected  with,  and  probably 
owe  their  origin  to  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  diatheses ;  especially  the 
latter  (p.  75).  They  may  remain  in  an  inactive  state,  either  stationary 
or  gradually  enlarging,  n)r  a  long  period.  Or  imperfect  suppuration 
may  occur  on  the  surface ;  opening  the  skin,  and  disclosing  the  concrete 
matter  slowly  disintegrating,  and  crumbling  tardily  away  with  thin 
pnriform  discharge.  And  this  may  be  accompanied  with  some  pain, 
and  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  surrounding  integument.  Or 
chronic  and  imperfect  suppuration  and  softening  may  pervade  the  whole 
mass,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  surface.  This,  however,  is  a  com- 
paratively harmless  event ;  seeing  that  the  proper  texture  of  the  joint 
nas  been  previously  annihilated,  by  gradual  structural  change — antece- 
dent to  the  peculiar  deposit,  or  at  least  coexistent  with  it.  What  was 
the  joint  may  be  opened  into ;  but  the  circumstance  will  not  be  marked 
bjr  any  of  those  serious  consequences,  which  would  be  certain  to  accrue 
did  any  part  of  the  synovial  apparatus  remain. 

Such  concretions,  when  fairly  formed,  are  plainly  but  little  amenable 
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to  local  treatment.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent  their  formation ;  by 
constitutional  management  directed  against  their  cause,  the  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diathesis  (p.  75). 

Disease  of  Cartilage, 

Loss  of  substance  may  take  place  in  cartilage,  by  either  a  rapid  or 
slow  morbid  process  ;  either  with  or  without  disease  of  the  other  struc- 
tures involved  in  the  joint ;  either  as  the  result  of  absorption  or  disor- 
ganization ;  from  either  simple  inflammatory  or  scrofulous  disease. 

The  circumstance  that  the  articular  cartilages  are  in  themselves  des- 
titute of  blood-vessels  has  led  to  many  doubts  and  difficulties  as  to  their 
mode  of  nutrition,  and  the  morbid  processes  connected  with  them.  In 
particular,  it  has  been  conceived  that  the  inflammatory  process  can  never 
go  on  in  a  texture  not  pervaded  by  capillaries ;  and  it  has  even  been 
argued,  that  all  the  forms  of  destruction  in  cartilage  are  either  mecha- 
nical or  chemical ;  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  being  worn  away  by  attri- 
tion ;  or,  in  case  of  synovial  disease,  the  cartilaginous  structure  being 
dissolved  and  macerated  away  in  the  pus  and  other  discharges.  On  the 
other  hand,  various  writers  have  contended  that  inflammatory  changes 
take  place  in  cartilage,  and  that  although,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  is  a  non-vascular  tissue,  vessels  pass  into  it  when  it  becomes  the  seat 
of  morbid  change.  These  vessels  Mr.  Listen  supposed  he  had  demon- 
strated by  injection  in  diseased  joints ;'  and  their  existence  had  pre- 
viously been  presumed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  nevertheless,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Key,  admits  that  nutritive  and  morbid  changes  may  take 
place  in  cartilage  alone.  The  latter  author  believes  these  changes  to 
be  in  some  instances  the  result  of  the  development  of  a  vascular  mem- 
brane on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and  sometimes  to  be  produced  in 
the  non-vascular  tissue  itself,  independent  of  foreign  agency. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  observations  of  recent  writers,  that  these  incon- 
sistent positions  held  by  authorities  of  the  highest  eminence,  are  to  be 
ascribed  not  so  much  to  erroneous  observation,  as  to  imperfect  views  of 
the  processes  of  healthy  and  morbid  nutrition  in  the  economy,  which 
have  prevailed  up  to  a  recent  period,  and  still  continue  to  withhold 
many  minds  from  the  clear  interpretation  even  of  those  facts  which 
have  been  long  known.  It  is  now  well  understood  by  physiologists,  that 
nutrition  of  the  textures  takes  place  according  to  laws  and  powers  inhe- 
rent in  the  essential  elements  of  those  textures  themselves ;  and  that 
the  blood-vessels  are  only  in  so  far  subservient  to  the  act  of  nutrition, 
as  they  furnish  to  the  texture  the  materials  for  its  renewal.  The  power 
of  imbibition  possessed  by  these  textures  themselves,  and  the  vital  pro- 
perties with  which  they  are  endowed,  form  the  essential  parts  of  this 
process ;  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  nutritive  fluid  be  carried  by  the  ves- 
sels into  such  a  degree  of  approximation  with  the  minuter  elements  of 
the  tissues,  as  shall  admit  of  the  imbibition  by  them  of  an  amount 
corresponding  with  their  nutritive  activity.  In  the  former  chapters  of 
this  work  also,  it  has  been  constantly  shown,  in  conformity  with  these 

'  Med.-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  95. 
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news,  that  the  different  morbid  processes  talcing  place  in  the  tcxtnres 
are  mostly  to  be  regarded  as  perverted  forms  of  these  nntritive  changes, 
and  consequently  dependent  only  in  a  secondary  degree  on  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  vascular  supply. 

Mr.  Goodsir  has  led  the  way  to  the  true  pathology  of  articular  car- 
tilage, by  showing  that  the  disintegration  of  these  structures  is  accom- 
panied by  changes  in  their  minuter  organization,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  physical  principles,  and  must  be  the  result  of  inhe- 
rent though  perverted  nutritive  activity  in  the  tissue  itself.  Cartilage 
is  composed,  as  is  well  known,  of  minute  corpuscles  implanted  with  a 
certain  order  and  arrangement  in  an  apparently  homogeneous  inter- 
cellular substance,  which  nas  been  called  the  matrix,  Mr.  Goodsir  has 
pointed  out,  that  disorganization  in  cartilage  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  form  and  size 

Fig.  150. 


of  these  corpuscles,  which  become 
much  enlar^,  and  more  rounded 
than  in  the  normal  state ;  "  and 
instead  of  two  or  three  nucle- 
ated cells  in  their  interior,  con- 
tain a  mass  of  them."  At  the 
same  time  the  matrix  soJlcDs  and 
breaks  up,  being  probably  ab- 
sorbed in  part  into  the  enlarged 
corpuscles,  the  more  superficial 
of  which  have  their  walls  de- 
stroyed, and  their  cellular  con- 
tents set  free.  In  the  course  of 
these  changes,  the  cartilage  re- 
mains entirely  noQ-vascular ;  hut 
as  it  gradually  disappears,  the 
exposed  surfaces  are  very  com- 
monly occupied  by  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane, which  lies  everywhere  in 
close  apposition  with  them,  and  is 
pervaded  by  new  vessels  derived  from  the  vascular  system  of  the  bone 
and  synovial  membrane.  Sometimes  this  membrane  is  also  formed 
between  the  cartilage  and  the  bone ;  and  in  this  case  destruction  is 
found  to  be  in  progress,  both  at  the  attached  and  free  surface  of  the 
cartilage.  The  apparent  vascularity  of  cartilage  lu  disease,  therefore, 
always  depends  upon  the  formation  of  this  fibrous  structure. 

Dr.  Redfem,  of  Aberdeen,  has  recently  published  a  memoir  on  the 
morbid  processes  in  the  articular  cartilages,  in  which  the  whole  patho- 
logy of  these  structures  is  most  carefully  and  elaborately  illustrated. 
He  gives  numerous  examples  of  the  changes  in  the  cells  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Goodsir ;  and  also  of  the  formation  of  the  vascular  membrane  above 
adverted  to.     Dr.  Redfem  has  likewise  investigated  very  closely  the 

Fig.  ISO.  DiBetaed  irticular  cartiUfce  magnified  2-10  JiameterB,  Hhoving  the  enlargs- 
MCDtof  tl)«  corpuaclcB,  the  more  auperfieia]  of  whieli  are  throwing  out  tlieir  contentainto 
th*  voflenetl  intercorpuscutaT  aubtlaDee. — Reifftnt. 
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changes  taking  jiluce  iu 
the  matrix  or  iatercor- 
puscular  substance.  This, 
vhich  in  the  normal  state 
is  of  homogeneona  aspect 
and  nearly  structurv* 
lesH,'  appears  under  the 
influence  of  disease  to 
split  up  into  bands  and 
fibres ;  these  are  often 
found  in  partially  and 
slightly  diseased  joints, 
giving  a  soft  and  velvety 
aspect  to  the  surface  of  Uie 
cnrtilage.  As  the  disease 
jiiTjireeda.  the  altered  hy- 
iiliue  substance  becomes 
i'uU  of  nuclei,  which  are 
the  result  -jf  tlie  liursting  and  liiscliarge  of  the  corpuscular  contents; 
and  these  two  elements  combine  to  form  the  fibrous  and  vascular  mem- 
brane which  is  found  in  contact  with  the  cartilage  in  such  cases.  This 
membrane  is  not,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Key  supposed,  the  agent  of  disin- 
tegration, but  the  resnlt  of  it. 

Fig.  158. 


The  nuclei  of  the  cartilage  cells  are  not  unfrequently,  according  to 
Dr.  Redfern,  converted  into  fatty  granules ;  but  the  most  imporlaiit 
change  is  their  elongation  and  transformation  into  fibres,  by  being 
incorporated  with  the  altered  hyaline  substance.  Another  change 
occurring  in  many  diseased  cartilages  is  the  infiltration  of  them  witti 
amorphous  mineral  matter,  chieSy  phosphate  of  limo ;  which  probably 


'  Dr.  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  has  very  r«c»nt1j  desurihed  tke  b^aliae  matrix  of  aaiti- 
Uge  aa  paeaesaiog  a  minDtcIy  fibrous  elructure  in  [he  Durmal  Btate.  He  alio  4ci>crlbai 
B  process  of  muItiplicntioD  of  the  cells  in  the  development  of  car(tla|;e,  which  uppvati  10 
be  connected  with  oormal  growth.  Should  these  obserrstiona  be  conflrmed,  th«  anslogj 
between  the  normal  and  morbid  process  will  become  verj  apparent. — .JnrrKww  Jwrmai 
of  Med.  Sdcnca,  April,  1849. 

Pig.  IGT.  Microscopic  view  of  a  perpendicalar  seclioti  of  articular  ourtilagc,  showing 
its  surfnce  occapied  bj  fibrous  bunds  formed  b;  the  splitting  of  the  hyaline  lubataiic*. 
These  bands  reudered  it  Telvetj  in  appearance  to  the  nuked  eye.— 7f«|rVrn. 

Fig.  158.  Fibrous  tiMue  with  included  cells  and  uaelei ;  formed,  *b  abore  d*acrih«d, 

on  the  Burfiiceof  the  cartilage  of  the  patella. — R'llfrrn. 
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forms  when   abundant   the   porcellanoiiB   deposit   to   be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

Dr.  Bedfern  is  of  opinion  that  pus  is  nerer  formed  in  diseased  joints, 
when  the  cartilage  alone  ia  affected ;  the  sole  results  of  the  morbid 
action  being  the  fibres  and  altered  contents  of  the  corpuscles,  as  above 
mentioned.  He  also  thinks  that  the  disintegration  of  cartilage,  unat- 
tended by  dbease  of  the  synovial  and  other  tissues,  is  a  very  insidious 


Fig.  1Q9. 


process,  giving  no  pain,  and  producing  neither  swelling  nor  any  marked 
symptom  Such  disease,  in  its  commencmg  stages,  is  probably  not  un- 
common ,  although  ID  the  course  of  its  progress  it  generally  leads  to  the 
affection  of  other  tissues  besides  that  originally  involved 

An  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  has  given,  in 
Dr.  Redfem's  hands,  results  so  similar  to  those  of  the  observations  in 
the  human  subject,  as  to  entitle  the  latter  to  increased  confidence.  It 
Appears  that  all  sorts  of  injoriea  inflicted  upon  the  cartilages  (whether 
those  of  the  joints,  or  the  costal  cartilages)  produce  the  same  changes  in 
the  hyaline  matriz,  and  in  the  cells,  as  hare  been  above  described ;  and 
that  after  periods  of  from  one  to  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  repair 
may  be  established ;  the  fibrous  tissue  formed  by  the  splitting  of  the 
matrix,  and  discharge  of  the  corpuscles,  taking  the  place  of  tho  destroyed 
cartilage.  This  is  evidently  the  same  process  aa  takes  place  in  diseased 
joints. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  alterations  in  structure  of  articular  carti- 
lages, arc  necoasary  to  enable  the  reader  advantageously  to  follow  the 
details  of  description  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

Pig.  Kii).  Vertical  icetion  uf  cartiUga  In  a  iliieued  knee-joiDl,  showinK  th«  ecllt 
enUrgcd,  granalar,  aod  buntinfc.  On  the  rtffh^  and  abore,  Uicir  coDtenta  are  IMD 
«lng1ing  witb  a  flbnius  and  granular  mati  whEch  (Kcupies  lh«  gurracc — BeJfirn. 

T\g.  16U.  Uaponiiiiin  of  apai|ue  caloanoni  mailer,  commeaclng  in  tha  walli  of  the 
MMilafs  Dorpuallci. — Rf'Jrrn. 
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I.   Simple  destruction  of  Cartilage. 

This  is  most  commonly  a  very  chronic  process.  It  commences  in  the 
free  surface  of  the  cartilage,  leading  to  little  pain,  or  perhaps  none,  if 
the  cartilage  alone  be  involved ;  unattended  by  any  purulent  or  even 
puriform  secretion ;  and  consequently  giving  rise  to  no  swelling.  This 
state  of  matters  may  exist  for  weeks  or  even  months.  Then,  however, 
the  morbid  action  becomes  more  extended,  and  the  symptoms  are  more 
severe.  The  bone  may  have  been  laid  bare,  or  the  disease  may  have 
extended  to  the  synovial  apparatus ;  a  true  inflammation  is  lighted  up ; 
pus  is  formed ;  and  destruction  of  the  cartilage  in  a  more  rapid  form  is 
established,  characterized  by  pain,  swelling,  and  fever. 

The  characters  of  the  disease  thus  established  may  vary  according  to 
its  extent.  When  limited,  it  is  often  of  a  circular  form,  and  seeming 
as  if  a  chemical  erosion  of  the  tissue  had  there  occurred ;  without  any 
sign  of  attempted  repair.  The  affected  surface  is  usually  villons  or 
velvety,  even  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  under  the  microscope  shows  the 
bands  and  fibres  arising  from  the  splitting  hyaline  substance.  When 
the  affection  is  very  superficial,  much  of  the  cartilage  may  present  this 
character  without  any  other  mark  of  disease.  When  the  tiraue  has  been 
perforated,  the  subjacent  bone  is  exposed ;  and  the  characters  are  those 
of  ulcerated  bone  surrounded  by  irregularly  disposed  cartilage.  The 
synovial  membrane,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  is  red,  swollen,  and  pulpy; 
plainly  undergoing  inflammatory  change  of  structure.  The  partis  most 
prone  so  to  suffer,  are  those  most  liable  to  pressure — for  example,  the 
inside  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  the  corresponding  points  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur. 

Healing  may  occur  in  different  ways.  1.  In  the  superficial  and 
limited  forms,  there  is  little  or  no  appearance  of  exudation,  and  the 
surface  of  the  cartilage  remains  permanently  somewhat  rough  and  vil- 
lous ;  the  edges  of  the  erosion,  however,  become  bevelled  and  flattened 
by  absorption.  2.  When  destruction  is  more  extensive,  and  the  synovial 
tissues  are  involved,  plasma  is  thrown  out,  which  probably  contributes, 
with  the  alteration  of  the  hyaline  matter  of  the  cartilage  itself,  to  form 
a  fibrous  membrane  which  partially  fills  up  the  chasm,  and  becomes  in- 
corporated with  the  surrounding  parts.  In  no  case  is  there  any  repro- 
duction of  true  cartilage.  8.  When  disintegration  has  penetrated  to 
the  bone,  and  also,  perhaps  involved  that  texture  somewhat,  a  similar 
cicatrix  results,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  new  matter  is  not 
furnished  by  the  soft  textures,  but  mainly  by  the  hard.  The  bone  then 
throws  out  plasma ;  osseous  nodules  result  therefrom,  and  occupy  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  bone.  These  do  not  rise  to  fill  the  chasm,  but  re- 
main limited  and  low,  becoming  smooth  and  rounded  off  on  their  surface. 
Exterior  to  this  new  osseous  layer,  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  plasma 
from  the  synovial  tissue  becoming  organized,  and  constituting  the 
medium  of  incorporation  between  the  hard  and  soft  parts.  4.  Or  there 
may  be  no  depression  of  the  cicatrix,  and  no  investment  of  it  by  adven- 
titious soft  texture.  The  place  of  the  cartilage  may  be  taken  by  a  hard 
amorphous  substance,  like  ivory,  which  has  to  bear  the  friction  of  the 
opposed  surface,  on  resumption  of  function  ;  and  becoming  unusually 
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dense  and  smooth  on  the  surface,  by  deposit  of  earthy  matter  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  it  is  termed  porcellanous — the  surface,  which  is  thereby 
formed,  proving  smooth  and  fine  as  that  of  porcelain.  This  is  doubtless 
inferior  to  the  elasticity  of  cartilage,  and  the  lubricity  of  its  investing 
synovial  membrane,  but  yet  is  a  wonderfully  efficient  substitute.  5.  Or 
the  healing  process  may  yet  be  of  a  fifth  kind.  Often  deep  erosions  of 
cartilage  exist  at  opposite  and  corresponding  points  of  the  articulation. 
From  these  fibrous  or  osseous  reproductions  springing  up,  are  not  un- 
likely to  coalesce,  causing  fixity  of  the  joint  by  anchylosis. 

Sometimes  death  of  cartilage,  in  continuous  mass,  complicates  and 
aggravates  the  process  of  disintegration.  In  such  cases,  doubtless,  the 
initiative  has  been  in  the  subjacent  bone ;  destruction  has  thence  begun 
on  the  deeper  part  of  the  cartilage,  and  may  have  extended  much  more 
in  a  horizontal  than  in  a  vertical  direction.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  car- 
tilage becomes  attenuated  and  undermined  ;  and,  following  a  like  course 
with  skin,  or  any  other  texture  similarly  circumstanced,  dies.  By  con- 
tinuance of  the  loss  of  substance,  the  dead  portion  is  ultimately  detached ; 
and,  becoming  loose  in  the  joint,  adds  to  the  mischief  already  there, 
what  is  sure  to  result  from  the  presence  of  extraneous  matter  within  an 
inflamed  synovial  cavity. 

The  symptoms  of  such  change  of  structure  in  articular  cartilage  are 
very  distinct  from  those  of  affection  of  the  synovial  membrane.  With 
ordinary  care,  they  need  never  be  confounded.  As  already  stated,  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  joint-disease,  when  all  textures  are  involved, 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  by  present  symptoms  the  original  and 
chief  seat  of  the  malady ;  but  while  the  morbid  action  is  advancing  in 
one  texture,  and  as  yet  limited  to  that,  the  diagnostic  signs  of  its  pre- 
sence and  nature  are  usually  plain  enough.  Be  it  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  symptoms  of  destruction  of  cartilage,  although  invariably 
indicative  of  that  affection,  are  not  always  indicative  of  its  amount,  be- 
cause not  uniformly  proportioned  thereto.  They  rather  indicate  the 
amount  of  disease  in  which  the  other  textures  of  the  joint  have  been  in- 
volved. 

The  symptoms  are  found  to  accord  with  the  chain  of  pathological 
events  formerly  stated.  At  first  there  is  dull  and  deep  uneasiness  in 
the  part,  with  some  impairment  of  motion ;  but  without  swelling,  or 
other  apparent  change  of  structure.  This  state  may  continue  for  days, 
or  even  weeks,  with  but  little  change.  Then  the  uneasy  feelings  become 
more  marked,  and  are  aggravated  nocturnally.  The  pain  is  undoubted ; 
deep,  constant,  worse  at  night ;  usually  referred  by  the  patient  to  one 
particular  spot  deep  in  the  joint,  and  likened  by  him  to  the  unceasing 
gnawing  of  an  animal  there.  Acute  pain  comes  with  the  advance  of 
the  inflammatory  process  towards  its  crisis,  and  keeps  pace  with  it.  It 
is  aggravated  by  motion,  more  especially  if  ^reat  and  sudden ;  and,  on 
ffeutle  movement  of  the  part,  a  grating  sensation  is  ultimately  perceived, 
m  consequence  of  exposure  of  opposing  points  of  bone.  Very  fre- 
quently there  is  svmpathetic  pain  complained  of,  sometimes  fully  as 
much  as  of  that  in  the  part — an  example  of  irritation  in  one  part, 
induced  by  inflammatory  cnange  of  structure  in  another  (p.  84).  rain 
in  the  knee,  for  example,  is  usually  the  most  prominent  symptom  of 
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Fig.  161. 


disease  in  the  hip ;  pain  in  the  leg  may  mask  destruction  of  the  carti- 
lages in  the  knee.  The  whole  of  the  limb  beneath  the  affected  joint  is 
usually  both  functionally  and  vitally  weak;  feeble  and  tottering;  of 
diminished  temperature,  and  inclined  to  oedema. 

Wasting  of  superimposed  muscle  is  often  both  a  prominent  and 
early  symptom  of  articular  disease ;  atrophy  of  the  deltoid,  for  example, 
may  be  the  first  to  betoken  destruction  of  cartilage,  of  bones,  or  of  both, 
in  the  shoulder ;  and  flaccidity  of  the  glutei  does  the  same  in  regard 
to  morbus  coxarius.  In  the  child,  however,  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  mistake  on  this  point ;  inasmuch  as  muscular  atrophy  not  unfre- 

quently  occurs,  in  early  life,  altogether  un- 
connected with  articular  disease ;  dependent 
on  dentition,  or  on  intestinal  irritation. 

Swelling  does  not  appear  till  uneasy  sen- 
sations have  been  present  in  the  joint  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  it  may  be  for  months. 
It  follows  the  steady  aggravation  of  pain 
which  indicates  the  advance  of  the  disease ; 
and  is  both  less  bulky,  and  less  rapid  in  its 
formation,  than  that  which  attends  on  syno- 
vitis. It  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  one 
internal,  caused  by  gradual  distension  of 
the  synovial  pouch  by  slowly  accumulating 
pus ;  another  external,  from  interstitial  effu- 
sion in  the  textures  exterior  to  the  joint, 
these  being  now  involved  in  a  tolerably  ac- 
tive sympathetic  action.  In  consequence 
of  its  double  and  gradual  nature,  the  pecu- 
liar bulgings  dependent  on  the  natural  con- 
formation of  the  joint  do  not  occur ;  a 
diagnostic  mark  between  this  affection  and 
chronic  synovitis.  In  acute  synovitis,  swell- 
ing is  tolerably  uniform ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  great,  rapid,  and  coeval  with  the 
occurrence  of  pain ;  whereas  in  destruction 
of  cartilage,  it  is  slow,  gradual,  never  great, 
and  long  subsequent  to  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  part.  In  chronic 
degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane,  on  the  other  hand,  the  swelling 
is  slow,  and  somewhat  uniform ;  but  still  it  is  coeval  with  uneasiness, 
and  elastic,  doughy,  and  superficial — not  deep  and  obscurely  fluctuating, 
like  that  which  attends  on  destruction  of  cartilage.  The  latter  swell- 
ing, too,  is  intolerant  of  pressure,  pain  being  thereby  much  increased ; 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  capable  of  bearing  manipulation  with 
comparative  impunity. 

When  swelling  has  become  fully  established,  the  disease  is  no  longer 
limited  to  cartilage,  but  involves  all  textures.  Pus  accumulates; 
deposit  and  change  of  structure  take  place  in  the  synovial  membrane 

Fig.  IGl.  Wasting  of  muscles  shown,  with  elongation  of  limb,  in  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint.  The  muscular  deficiency  is  but  imperfectlj  represented ;  the  change  of  natal 
fold,  resulting  from  it,  is  howerer  sufficiently  apparent  —Litton. 
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Fig.  102. 


antl  textures  exterior ;  ultimately,  bj  ulceration  there,  the  fiuid  escapes 
from  the  joint,  makes  its  way  to  the 
surface,  and  is  theoce  discharged ;  not 
without  loss  of  substance  in  the  liga- 
mentODS  texture,  as  veil  as  relaxation 
of  that  which  retains  its  integrity, 
causing  extreme  laxit;  of  the  articula- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  laxity, 
the  joint,  which  previously  had  assumed 
the  position  of  semiflexion,  as  in  affec- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane,  may 
become  wholly  luxated ;  the  flexor 
muscles  having  then  to  encounter  but 
Uttle  opposition  to  their  displacing  force ; 
and  ordinarily  there  is  also  more  or  less 
rotation,  or  other  displacement;  one 
muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  exerting  a 
supremacy  of  power.  Thus,  in  such  affection  of  the  knee^  the  bonee  of 
the  leg  are  dislocated  backwards  into  the  popliteal  apace;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  head  of  the  tibia  ia  usually  rotated  outwards,  by  the 
preponderating  action  of  the  bicepa  flexor  cruris. 

Such  important  local  changes  are  not  unattended  with  sympathy  of 
the  system.  At  first,  the  constitotional  eymptoma  are  but  slight ;  little 
more  than  general  diacomfort,  or  slight  feverishness,  being  complained 
of.  But  when  pain  becomes  undoubted  and  steadily  crescent,  inflam- 
matory fever  is  declared  with  more  or  less  intensity;  usually  accom- 
panieil  by  involuntary  atartings  of  the  affected  limb — especially  during 
sleep— by  the  jarring  and  motion  of  which,  pain  is  fearfully  aggravated, 
and  the  inflammatory  action  hurried  on  in  its  destructive  tendency. 
Ultimately,  in  the  open,  lax,  discharging,  perhaps  dislocated  state  of 
the  part,  hectic  is  inevitable. 

The  reauiU  are  varions.  Resolution  may  occur,  at  any  period  of  the 
procGsa ;  the  morbid  action  having  given  way  to  rest  and  counter-irrita- 
tion, without  any  morbid  products  having  been  poured  out,  and  with 
only  alight  and  superficial  destruction.  Or,  disintegration  having 
occurred,  may  prove  but  slight  and  transient,  and  function  be  restored ; 
the  breach  being  closed  in  one  or  other  of  the  waya  already  noticed, 
and  the  trifling  exudation,  with  ulcerative  debris,  having  been  absorbed. 
Or,  osseous  reproduction  may  prove  excessive,  occasioning  true  anchy- 
losis ;  the  limb  being  retained,  but  permanently  maimed  in  the  func- 
tion of  its  articulation.  Or,  the  inflammatory  destruction  may  ulti- 
mately become  both  bo  general  and  so  great,  and  the  constitutional  sym- 
pathy so  formidable,  aa  to  banish  all  hope  of  saving  the  part,  even 
with  impaired  form  and  function ;  compelling  ua  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion solely  to  the  saving  of  life,  by  dooming  the  member  to  early  ampu- 
tation. 

The  affection  may  be  idiopathic.  More  frequently  it  is  attributed 
to  external  injury ;  perhaps  slight ;  probably  neglected.     Exposure 

Fig.  Iii2.  LuiatioD  of  hip,  in  coDMqutne*  of  morbtu  toiMln*. — LitivH. 
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Fig.  168. 


to  cold,  too,  is  favoarable  to  its  induc- 
tion ;  as  are  both  the  mercurial  and  syphilitic 
taints  of  system.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the 
adult,  than  at  an  early  age. 

Th'eatment. — The  obtaining  of  a  complete 
immunity  from  all  motion,  by  the  adaptation 
of  splints,  is  the  paramount  indication  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  cure.  Local 
depletion  is  had  recourse  to ;  partly  on  its 
own  account,  but  chiefly  as  preparatory  to 
counter-irritation,  which  is  doubtless  entitled 
to  the  first  place  among  the  directly  remedial 
agents.  The  vesicant  form  of  counter-irri- 
tation we  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  affec- 
tions of  the  synovial  membrane.  In  this 
disease,  a  higher  grade,  the  pyogenic,  is  re- 
quired. Issues  are  the  form  generally  in 
use ;  and  they  may  be  established  by  either 
the  potential  or  the  actual  cautery;  the 
former  is  in  the  neater  number  of  cases 
equally  effectual  with  the  latter,  and  being 
milder  in  application  is  to  be  preferred.  But 
in  the  larger  joints,  and  in  others  where  mild 
means  have  already  been  ineffectually  used, 
let  the  graver  remedy  certainly  be  employed.  The  cure  is  invariably  te- 
dious ;  and,  consequently,  the  counter-irritation,  with  other  means  tending 
to  its  attainment,  requires  to  be  patiently  continued.  It  is  not  enough  to 
establish  an  issue,  and  then  leave  it  to  heal  or  not  according  to  circum- 
stances. For  some  time,  often  considerable,  the  irritation  and  discharge 
must  be  continued  from  the  surface ;  and  this  may  be  effected  in  one  of 
two  ways,  either  by  forming  a  succession  of  fresh  issues,  or  by  maintain- 
ing an  open  state  of  the  one  originally  made.  The  latter  method  is 
most  commonly  followed ;  equally  effectual  with  the  other,  less  trouble- 
some to  the  surgeon,  less  painful  to  the  patient.  The  discharging  sur- 
face is  dressed  from  time  to  time  with  some  irritating  ointment  or  lotion, 
as  the  savine,  tartar  emetic,  &c. ;  or  it  may  be  retouched  occasionally 
by  the  potass  or  other  caustic.  This  last  mode  of  refreshing  the  sore  is 
probably  the  best ;  the  inflammatory  reaccessions,  thereby  induced  in 
the  surface,  being  of  service,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  suflicient 
purulent  discharge ;  it  is  generally  our  object,  in  these  cases,  not  to 
obtain  either  counter-irritation  or  evacuation  alone,  but  a  combination 
of  both.  Also,  let  us  at  all  times  beware  of  placing  the  artificial  sore 
too  near  the  joint ;  otherwise  we  shall  fail  in  counter-irritation,  and 
apply  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  morbid  action  (p.  179).  Constitutional 
treatment  is  at  the  same  time  employed,  according  as  circumstances 
may  demand;  at  first  antiphlogistic,  afterwards  cautiously  roborant. 
When,  in  the  early  stage,  much  pain  and  spasm  exist,  full  opiates  are 
indispensable ;  as  the  continuance  of  either  must  inevitably  lead  to  aggra- 
vation of  the  disease. 


Fig.  168.  Shortening,  swelling,  deformity,  lameness ;  the  adranced  stage  of  morbus 
"oxarios. — Liiton, 
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In  the  more  favoarable  cases,  such  treatment  is  slowly  followed  by 
gradual  amendment ;  the  pain  abates,  and  ultimately  ceases ;  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  also  disappear ;  swelling  yet  remains,  but  softer, 
indolent,  and  infinitely  less  painful,  even  on  pressure.  When  this  state 
of  quiescence  has  been  reached — action  having  ceased,  and  its  results 
merely  remaining — the  counter-irritation  is  to  be  desisted  from.  The 
issues  are  allowed  to  heal ;  the  splints  are  retained,  still  to  control 
motion ;  and  pressure,  by  the  method  formerly  mentioned  (p.  471),  is 
had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  hasten  absorption  of  deposit,  and  consequent 
return  to  the  normal  state.  At  first,  however,  pressure  must  be  applied 
with  especial  caution,  lest  acute  accession  ensue ;  and  if  this  threaten, 
the  original  treatment  must  be  at  once  renewed.  When  not  only  action, 
but  its  products  also,  have  been  removed,  motion  is  restored ;  but  not 
till  then ;  passive  at  first,  gentle,  and  brief ;  at  once  desisted  from  on 
the  occurrence  of  serious  and  continued  pain.  A  certain  degree  of  un- 
easiness invariably  attends  on  resumption  of  motion,  however  cautiously 
conducted;  but  that  is  not  to  deter  from  perseverance  in  its  use.  Only 
when  the  sensation  is  that  of  undoubted  pain,  deep  and  constant  as  before, 
not  in  any  marked  degree  diminishing  on  cessation  of  the  motion,  are  we 
warned  of  danger  from  premature  employment  of  the  last  item  in  the 
cure ;  and  such  warning,  at  all  times  sufficiently  plain,  we  are  never  to 
neglect.  The  splints  are  again  resumed ;  as  well  as  leeches  and  counter- 
irritation,  if  need  be ;  and  all  movement  is  as  scrupulously  avoided  as 
before ;  otherwise  back  will  come  the  ravages  of  the  renewed  disease, 
perhaps  in  an  aggravated  form.  Such  intercurrent  inflammatory  acces- 
sions are  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  and  not  always  the  result  of  mala- 
praxis.  They  sometimes  supervene  on  the  quiescent  state  of  the  joint, 
without  any  assignable  cause ;  but,  however  induced,  they  are  invariably 
to  be  met  by  a  corresponding  vigilance  and  propriety  of  treatment. 

In  the  open  condition  of  the  ulcerated  joint,  cure  is  by  no  means 
hopeless.  The  probability  is  that  motion  will  be  permanently  impaired 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  we  have  usually  good  hope  of  retaining  the 
part ;  amputation,  now-a-days,  is  not  the  rule  but  the  exception,  even 
in  this  class  of  cases.  After  the  establishment  of  the  open  state,  not 
unfrequently  the  morbid  action  advances  with  increased  virulence  for  a 
time,  as  formerly  stated  ;  and  this  exacerbation,  expected,  is  to  be  met 
and  subdued  in  the  ordinary  way.  Afterwards,  by  rest,^  constitutional 
treatment,  and,  if  necessary,  counter-irritation — in  addition  to  the  eva- 
cuant  remedy  which  has  spontaneously  formed — the  quiet  condition  is 
attained.  And  then  the  treatment  by  compression  will  often  be  followed 
by  the  happiest  results ;  subsidence  of  swelling,  gradual  disappearance 
of  all  uneasy  sensations,  closure  of  the  apertures,  and  diminution  of  the 
discharge.  The  compressine  apparatus  is  applied  in  the  ordinary  way, 
(p.  471),  and  does  not  require  unusual  frequency  of  renewal;  the  dis- 
charge in  the  truly  quiet  condition  of  the  joint — to  which  state  alone 
such  treatment  is  applicable — beinff  inconsiderable,  and  not  tending  to 
accumulate  injuriously  beneath  the  dressing.  Under  such  circumstances, 
however,  it  is  expedient  to  abstract  all  mercurial  ingredients  from  the 
ointment  and  plaster,  otherwise  a  constitutional  influence  may  bo  in- 
duced unnecessarily  by  that  mineral ;  the  open  state  of  the  part  being 
very  favourable  to  absorption.     After  satisfactory  amendment  under 
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the  compreBsing  plan,  motion  is  to  be  c&atioaslj  attempted.  In  sonif 
c&ses,  ve  ma.j  succeed  in  restoring  it  complete];  ;  in  othera,  it  is  incom- 
plete, gtiffening  being  to  a  certain  extent  insaperable,  partlj  from  alte- 
ration in  the  Joint  itself,  partly  from  structural  change  in  the  ligamen- 
tous and  other  apparatus  exterior ;  in  not  a  few,  motion  is  scarcely  if 
at  all  regained,  true  anchylosis  having  occurred. 

In  some  cases — but  much  more  seldom  than  in  the  scrofulous  destruc- 
tion of  cartilage  and  subjacent  bone — there  is  no 
Fig.  104.  hope  of  cure,  even  by  anchylosie.     The  disease 

will,  as  it  were,  accept  of  no  compromise,  but  in- 
sists on  complete  disorganization  of  every  texture. 
If  the  part  be  accessible — ae  the  knee — it  is  to  be 
removed  by  amputation,  ere  yet  the  syatem  have 
been  irretrievably  involved  in  the  downward  pro- 
gress ;  if  inaccessible — as  the  hip — we  can  then, 
in  most  cases,  only  palliate  what  we  cannot  cure. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  to  be  subdued  by 
the  ordinary  means.  Locally,  counter-irritation. 
as  well  as  depletion,  are  not  to  be  thought  of ;  but 
rest  is  all-important.  By  the  skilful  adaptation 
of  splints,  so  as  to  secure  immunity  from  motion, 
yet  without  galling  the  part  or  annoying  the 
patient,  and  not  interfering  with  facility  of  dress- 
ing requisite  for  cleanliness,  much  amelioration  is 
obtained.  Life  is  not  only  made  infinitely  more 
tolerable,  but  may  be  protracted  for  even  a  con- 
siderable period.  Even  in  the  most  hopeless 
cases,  decided  benefit  will  not  fail  to  show  itself ;  and  in  some,  at  first 
apparently  irremediable,  the  amendment  may  be  both  so  marked  and 
so  sustained,  as  not  only  to  warrant  the  entertainment  of  a  hope  of  a 
cure,  but  even  to  carry  that  out  to  a  tolerably  successfnl  isane ;  the 
joint  may  dry,  and  Btifi'en,  and  be  consolidated — both  life  and  limb  are 
retained. 

In  any  case  of  urgency,  whose  circumstances  point  to  early  amputa- 
tion, it  behooves  us  to  consider,  before  determining  on  that  extreme 
measure,  that  tt  ia  possible  the  counter-irritant  treatment  may  have  been 
carried  too  far,  and  that  this  may  be  the  cause,  at  least  in  part,  of  both 
the  local  and  constitutional  aggravation.  Accordingly  it  is  expedient, 
in  the  first  instance,  whenever  circumstances  permit,  to  abandon  all 
active  treatment — allowing  the  issues  to  heal,  and  maintaining  absolute 
rest  of  the  part  with  due  regard  to  the  system  ;  and  to  let  an  interval 
of  repose  declare  whether  the  urgency  has  arisen  from  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  or  from  excessive  action  of  the  means  of  cure — intended 
counter-irritation  having  proved  directly  irritant  to  both  part  and  sys- 
tem. If  the  issues  have  been  in  fault,  the  symptoms  will  satisfactorily 
subside,  during  this  interval ;  amputation,  in  consequence,  is  not  only 
deferred,  but  may  be  rendered  altogether  unnecessary.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  amendment  follow  the  cessation  of  active  treatment,  amputation 
is  UD hesitatingly  performed. 

Fig.  164.  DMtmetloB  «f  cartilage  la  the  knee-Jdut.— £itfM. 
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In  those  cases  in  which  care  is  slowly  advancing  by  anchylosis,  it  is 
very  important,  with  a  view  to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  limb,  to  have 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  joint.  In  the  elbow,  for  example,  we  pre- 
fer neither  complete  extension  nor  extreme  flexion,  but  an  intermediate 
rectangular  position ;  the  limb,  when  so  fixed,  being  most  favourably 
disposed  for  prehension.  The  spontaneous  flexion  of  the  knee,  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  gradually  undone,  and  yet  full  extension  not  desired  ; 
the  limb,  when  slightly  bent,  so  as  to  permit  weight  to  rest  on  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  being  the  posture  most  suited  for  progression. 

When  cure  has  resulted,  with  fixity  of  the  joint,  whether  in  a  favour- 
able position  or  otherwise,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of 
attempting  to  overcome  the  rigidity  and  restore  motion.  When  anchy- 
losis is  osseous  and  complete,  the  question  may  be  unhesitatingly 
answered  in  the  negative.  Disruption  of  the  osseous  interlacement 
could  only  be  effected  by  violence,  such  as  inevitably  to  induce  in- 
flammatory action,  probably  of  a  grave  kind,  in  a  part  whose  power 
of  control  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  previous  and  recent  disease ; 
the  process  of  disorganization  advances  anew,  and  the  joint  is  lost. 
When,  however,  the  anchylosis  is  imperfect,  or  fibrous,  restoration  of 
function  is  to  be  attempted  cautiously,  yet  with  determination,  by  the 
ordinary  means — to  be  considered,  when  treating  of  anchylosis. 

Complete  anchylosis  having  been  undeniably  and  hopelessly  esta- 
blished, still  a  question  may  arise,  whether  or  not  the  part  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  remedial  art.  The  original  joint  having  been  thoroughly 
obliterated,  and  all  the  textures  enjoying  a  complete  immunity  from  per- 
verted vascular  action,  may  not  an  incision  be  made  immediately  beneath 
the  stiffened  joint,  the  bone  be  there  sawn  across,  and  the  case  subse- 

3uently  treated  so  as  to  establish  there  a  false  articulation — inferior 
oubtless  to  the  original,  yet  still  capable  of  assuming  at  least  some  of 
its  functions  and  utility  ?  This  has  been  practised  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  with  success ;  section  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  having  been 
made  in  a  case  of  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint.  But  further  experience 
is  yet  required,  ere  such  procedure  can  be  said  to  be  as  expedient  in 
practice  as  feasible  in  theory.  And  even  supposing  that  its  general 
safeness  shall  have  been  established,  it  would  yet  remain  obvious  that 
all  joints  are  not  amenable  to  the  experiment.' 

Acute  Dutrudion  of  Articular  Cartilage  may  be  either  original  or 
secondary,  as  to  texture.  That  is,  it  may  either  be  an  accession  on 
the  more  common  chronic  form,  originating  in  the  cartilage  itself,  by 
the  slow  and  gradual  process  just  detailed ;  or  it  may  follow  on  disease 
of  the  synovial  apparatus,  the  cartilage  having  been  in  the  first  instance 
altogether  unimplicated  in  the  morbid  action.  It  may  also  be  the  result 
of  united  disease  of  the  bone  and  synovial  apparatus ;  and  in  such  cases 
is,  of  course,  peculiarly  severe..  Such  secondary  destruction  is  usually 
both  acute  and  extensive ;  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  partial 
death  of  the  cartilage ;  this  aggravating  all  the  symptoms,  and  accele- 
rating the  joint's  disorganiiation.  It  may  be,  that  after  evacuation  of 
(he  purulent  formation,  in  the  open  state  of  the  joint,  all  action  in  time 
subsides ;  the  secondary  affection  of  cartilage  and  bone  may  then  abate, 

'  [For  additional  obsanrations  on  this  pointy  set  the  taction  on  Anehjlosia. — Eu] 
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88  well  as  the  primary  disease  of  the  soft  parts ;  and  hopes  of  care  may 
be  reasonably  entertained.  But  it  is  plain  that  core,  under  each  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  only  imperfect — by  anchylosis;  the  destmction 
having  been  both  too  wide  and  too  deep  to  admit  of  simple  cicatrization. 
Could  we  always  be  certain  of  the  signs  of  acute  suppuration  in 
synovial  affections,  an  early  incision  might  often  arrest,  or  at  all  events 
greatly  limit,  secondary  acute  destruction  of  cartilage.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, we  are  seldom  satisfied  of  our  diagnosis,  until  some  time  after 
the  event;  when  the  matter  has  collected  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
is  already  approaching  the  surface  with  a  view  towards  its  own  evacua- 
tion. Our  duty  then  is  to  evacuate ;  soothing  the  excitement  which 
will  necessarily  follow  the  wound,  by  rest,  and  by  antiphlogistics  pro- 
portioned to  the  exigencies  of  the  case;  and  endeavouring  by  subse- 
quent continuance  of  rest,  and  employment  of  the  higher  grades  of 
counter-irritation,  to  arrest  the  destruction  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  avert. 

n.  Scrofulous  Destruction  of  Articular  Cartilage, 

This  may  originate  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  may  follow  on  the  chronic 
gelatinous  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  scrofulous  disease  in  the  cancellated  texture  of  the  articulating 
extremities  of  the  bones ;  at  first  chronic,  ultimately  acute  and  rapid  in 
its  destructive  progress.  The  latter  is  the  more  frequent,  and  by  far 
the  more  formidable  affection. 

In  the  former  case,  there  are  at  first  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the 
indolent  scrofulous  degeneration  (p.  470).  Then  pain,  deep-seated  and 
severe,  supervenes ;  the  constitution  seems  inclined  to  assume  a  more 
intense  and  sthenic  form  of  sympathy  than  before;  the  swelling  in- 
creases, and  there  are  undoubted  signs  of  roused  activity  in  the  part. 
Ultimately  the  swelling  grows  fluctuating,  denoting  that  pus  has  formed 
in  the  joint ;  this  seeks  the  surface,  and  is  discharged ;  and  then  the 
work  of  disorganization  is  likely  to  advance,  till  all  the  textures  have 
been  irreparably  involved.  In  the  advanced  stage,  the  joint  becomes 
peculiarly  lax ;  previously,  it  was  rigid  and  comparatively  motionless ; 
now  it  may  be  moved  freely  in  any  direction,  and  that  with  compara- 
tively little  pain ;  partly  from  destruction,  partly  from  relaxation  of  the 
ligamentous  and  other  textures  exterior.  Luxation  consequently  is  not 
unfrequent,  in  the  end. 

Or  the  indolent  stage  may  continue,  while  yet  the  cartilage  is  exten- 
sively removed ;  this  being  effected  by  simple  absorption.  Rapid  de* 
struction  is,  however,  at  all  times  prone  to  supervene — perhaps  under 
the  influence  of  some  trivial  exciting  cause,  as  a  slight  blow  or  wrench 
— along  with  suppuration  and  its  usual  results. 

When  the  morbid  action  originates  in  the  cancellated  texture  of  the 
articulating  extremities  of  the  bone,  there  is  usually  a  considerable 
period  of  comparative  repose.  Tubercular  deposit  sometimes  occurs, 
filling  the  cancelli ;  very  frequently,  however,  the  bone  is  or  appears 
simply  inflamed  or  carious,  without  any  distinct  morbid  deposit.  This 
condition  is  accompanied  with  dull  aching  in  the  part,  swelling,  and  im- 
pairment of  function.  The  bone  at  that  part  manifests  enlargement ; 
partly  real,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  degree  of  expansion,  induced  by 
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the  tubercular  infiltration ;  chiefly  apparent  only,  on  account  of  the 
atrophied  condition  of  the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts.  To  this  con- 
dition, the  term  ^^  white  swelling'*  may  perhaps  be  most  truly  applied ; 
the  joint  being  large,  weak,  and  deformed;  and  the  skin,  sometimes 
showing  large  veins  beneath,  being  stretched  over  the  deep  swelling,  of 
a  pale  white  hue.  The  infiltration  of  the  soft  parts,  exterior  to  the 
joint,  is  not  by  serum,  but  by  solid  fibrinous  deposit ;  the  result  of 
chronic,  not  of  acute  sympathetic  action ;  the  work  not  of  days,  but  of 
weeks,  perhaps  of  months.  After  this  state  has  existed  for  some  time 
— often  for  months — exacerbation  takes  place ;  pain  is  greater  and  more 
constant ;  motion  is  denied ;  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  is  greater,  and 
more  apparently  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process ;  sleep  is  disturbed, 
and  spasmodic  twitchings  threaten;  the  constitutional  symptoms  are 
aggravated,  and  for  a  time  display  the  ordinary  characters  of  smart  in- 
flammatory fever — modified,  it  may  be,  by  the  previously  existing 
cachexy.  The  commencement  of  this  exacerbation  is  coeval  with  sup- 
purative disintegration  of  the  bone ;  its  crisis  corresponds  to  purulent 
irruption  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  the  matter  having  made  its  way 
thither  by  means  of  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  intervening  bone  and 
its  cartilage.  Not  unfrequently  necrosis  is  combined  with  the  ulceration, 
and  dead  portions  of  the  cancelli  lodge  in  the  articulation.  Then  the 
ordinary  ravages  ensue;  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  ulceration, 
beginning  in  the  bone,  but  forthwith  invading  every  texture ;  and  usually 
destroying  all,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  diminished  power  of 
both  part  and  system. 

The  joints  most  prone  to  suffer,  are  those  in  which  the  cancellated 
texture  enters  most  copiously  into  the  composition  of  the  articulating 
ends  of  the  bones. 

The  scrofulous  destruction  of  cartilage,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  mainly 
on  vice  of  the  system,  is  liable  not  to  remain  limited  to  the  joint  origi- 
nally attacked ;  but  to  affect  several,  either  at  once  or  in  succession. 
For  a  like  reason,  the  disease  is  most  frequently  met  with  during  the 
period  of  adolescence. 

TVeatment — Our  principal  object,  in  the  early  stage,  is  prevention. 
In  the  case  of  the  gelatinous  degeneration,  to  effect  arrest  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  morbid  process,  ere  the  cartilage  have  been  involved.  In 
the  tubercular  infiltration,  to  preserve  that  in  the  crude  state,  and  if 
possible  to  obtain  its  absorption ;  averting  the  softening  and  suppurating 
process;  or  at  all  events  limiting  and  moderating  it;  and  perhaps, 
should  it  occur,  preventing  its  invasion  of  the  joint's  interior.  Rest, 
maintained  by  splints,  absolute,  and  constant ;  moderate  local  depletion ; 
counter-irritation,  of  the  higher  grade,  patiently  sustained,  and  cautiously 
conducted,  as  to  time,  place,  and  mode,  so  as  not  to  overact  its  part ; 
judicious  and  persevering  employment  of  such  remedies  as  are  best 
adapted  to  overcome  or  palliate  the  scrofulous  diathesis  ; — these  consti- 
tute the  means  of  treatment. 

When  suppuration  has  occurred  and  disorganization  become  established, 
the  general  principles  of  surgery  are  to  be  sustained.  By  timeous  in- 
cision, the  purulent  fluid  is  to  be  effectually  evacuated ;  that  we  may  if 
possible  limit  what  we  cannot  avert.     The  subsequent  symptoms  are  to 
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be  palliated,  by  every  means  in  oar  power,  both  general  and  local ;  and 
cure  by  anchylosis  is  hoped  for. 

In  those  cases,  in  which  it  is  plain  the  part  cannot  be  saved — and  in 
this,  the  scrofulous  form  of  open  joint,  unfortunately  these  do  not  con- 
stitute the  minority — amputation  is  naturally  looked  to  as  the  only 
source  of  hope ;  that  by  sacrifice  of  a  part,  a  mutilated  whole  may  still 
be  saved.  But  careful  inquiry  and  reflection  are  necessary,  ere  this 
resource  can  be  duly  determined  on ;  otherwise  it  may  happen,  that  by 
removal  of  a  part  we  do  not  succeed  in  preserving  the  whole,  even  for  a 
time,  but  on  the  contrary  greatly  accelerate  its  decay.  It  may  be  that 
the  frame  is  irrevocably  the  victim  of  the  tubercular  cachexy,  and 
doomed  sooner  or  later  to  perish  thereby ;  but  for  the  time  relieved  or 
sustained  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  drain,  or  safety  valve,  in  the  suppu- 
rated scrofulous  joint,  whereby  the  injurious  deposit  is  extruded,  with 
comparative  impunity ;  exhausting  the  system  in  one  sense,  it  is  true, 
and  inducing  marked  hectic,  under  which  vital  power  must  ultimately 
be  prostrated ;  but  still  keeping  back  the  more  formidable  obstacle  to 
life,  of  tubercular  deposit  in  an  internal  organ — lungs,  liver,  kidneys, 
or  all.  Such  deadly  internal  disease  may  be  only  threatened  as  yet ; 
and  the  open  joint  may  delay  its  invasion.  Or,  the  phthisis  may  be 
already  plain ;  still  the  local  discharge,  if  free  and  constant,  may  mode- 
rate or  even  stop  its  onward  progress.  Whereas,  should  amputation  be 
performed,  and  should  the  wound  dry  and  heal,  the  probability — nay, 
almost  the  certainty  is,  that  the  internal  and  more  serious  disorder  will 
sustain  a  mighty  and  altogether  uncontrollable  aggravation,  and,  in- 
ducing a  far  worse  form  of  hectic,  hurry  the  patient  fast  into  the  grave. 
With  the  open  joint,  he  might  have  lived  for  months,  in  comparative 
ease ;  without  it — supposing  the  operation  to  be  in  all  respects  locally 
successful — days,  or  weeks  at  most,  will  see  his  doom.  Ere  amputation 
be  definitively  resolved  on,  therefore,  let  there  be  a  careful  review  of 
the  patient's  past  history  and  present  circumstances ;  let  the  state  of  the 
internal  organs — more  especially  of  the  lungs — ^be  diligently  inquired 
into ;  and  if  these  appear  free  from  tubercular  disease,  as  well  as  from 
strong  predisposition  thereto,  let  the  operation  be  undertaken,  hopeful 
of  success;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  internal  organs  be  plainly 
already  involved,  and  that  seriously,  let  us  by  all  means  refrain  from 
amputation,  and  content  ourselves  with  palliation  of  the  more  distress- 
ing and  urgent  symptoms.  When  there  are  strong  marks  of  predispo- 
sition, but  yet  no  decided  evidence  of  the  internal  disease,  expediency 
of  operation  is  at  all  times  doubtful ;  and  the  question  can  only  be 
rightly  resolved  by  deliberate  use  of  judgment  and  experience.  When 
amputation  is  performed,  immediate  union  of  the  wound  by  adhesion  is 
plainly  not  desirable ;  sudden  drying  up  of  the  long-continued  discharge 
might  seriously  incommode  the  system ;  we  seek  suppuration  and  granu- 
lation, and,  by  that  mode  of  healing,  have  a  gradual  transition  to  local 
soundness. 

In  acute  synovitis,  we  found  that  the  free  internal  use  of  mercury,  so 
as  to  produce  its  constitutional  effect,  was  in  many  cases  advisable  in 
order  to  save  texture.  In  decided  simple  destruction  of  cartilage,  also 
— more  especially  of  the  acute  kind,  or  tending  to  assume  that  charac- 
ter— ^its  use  may  be  expedient.     But  to  this  scrofulous  degeneration  of 
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cartilage  and  bone,  we  deem  it  wholly  inapplicable.  The  scrofulous 
system  has  no  tolerance  of  the  remedy  ;  attainment  to  the  locally  bene- 
ficial efiect  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and  the  unguarded  attempt  is  likely 
either  to  fail  in  its  object  altogether,  or  only  to  achieve  it  imperfectly, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  system  receives  a  severe  and  perhaps  irrepa- 
rable injury. 

Ilypertrfjphi/  of  Cartilage, 

Articular  cartilage,  like  cuticle,  a  non-vascular  tissue,  may  become 
preteruaturally  developed,  either  generally,  or  only  at  certain  points. 
The  parts  most  prone  to  undergo  this  change,  are  those  where  pressure 
is  habitually  the  least ;  as  on  the  patella.  The  free  surface  is  often 
less  smooth  and  polished  than  in  the  normal  state ;  dull,  and  almost 
villous  in  its  aspect.  The  affection  may  occur  at  any  age.  The  symp- 
toms are  obscure ;  dull  uneasiness,  perhaps  a  very  slight  degree  of 
swelling,  impairment  of  motion,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  part. 
The  treatment  will  consist  of  rest,  the  minor  forms  of  counter-irritation, 
and  attention  to  the  general  health ;  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  likely  to 
be  of  use,  both  externally  and  internally.  Afterwards,  friction,  and 
support  of  the  part  by  bandaging,  or  by  the  elastic  yet  close-fitting 
knee-cap,  will  be  advisable. 

Atrophia  of  Cartilage. 

This  occurs  chiefly  in  the  old,  at  the  points  habitually  most  com- 
pressed ;  and  the  aged  who  have  led  a  laborious  life,  much  in  the  erect 
posture,  are  the  most  prone  to  suffer.  The  joints  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity, especially  the  knee  on  its  inner  part,  are  the  most  frequently 
affected.  It  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  slighter  forms  of 
destruction  already  described.  Very  frequently,  rheumatism  seems  to 
be  concerned  in  the  change.  At  first  the  cartilage  seems  to  be  opened 
up  in  texture,  the  absorption  being  decidedly  interstitial ;  afterwards 
the  normal  density  is  resumed,  but  with  diminished  bulk.  The  carti- 
lage may  be  merely  thinned,  in  stripes  or  patches,  continuous  or 
detached ;  or  it  may  be  wholly  removed,  exposing  the  subjacent  bone ; 
this  latter  tissue  however  is  usually  entire,  giving  way  neither  by  absorp- 
tion nor  by  ulceration,  but  tending,  on  the  contrary,  towards  reparative 
action.  The  symptoms  are,  like  those  of  the  opposite  condition, 
obscure ;  rigidity,  crackling  sensation  and  noise  in  attempted  motion, 
rheumatic  pains,  tendency  to  occasional  puffiness  by  superficial  oedema ; 
inability  long  to  maintain  the  erect  posture,  and  still  less  to  bear  any 
considerable  weight.  The  principal  treatment  will  consist  of  kindness 
to  old  age ;  local  support  by  bandaging  or  knee-cap ;  and  perhaps 
complete  rest,  with  light  counter-irritation,  for  a  time,  should  the 
symptoms  prove  unusually  urgent,  and  the  inflammatory  process 
threaten  to  supervene.  Long  confinement  and  severe  local  remedies 
are  inexpedient ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  atrophy  will  be  so 
arrested ;  and  the  general  health  would  surely  suffer. 

Porcellanoui  Deposit. 

This  may  be  the  result  of  loss  of  substance  in  the  cartilage ;  one 
node  of  reparation  being  by  the  aid  of  dense  deposit,  assuming  a  vivid 
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Fig.  166. 


polish,  u  formerly  explained  (p.  480).  But  more  frequently  it  follom 
on  the  foregoins  affection,  atrophy.  The  bone  is  exposed,  by  the  gra- 
dual removal  of  the  superimposed  cartilage ;  and  then,  the  absorbent 
action  usually  ceasing,  a,  restorative  is  begun.  Xew  cartilage  cannot  be 
produced,  but  a  very  efficient  substitute  may ;  a  texture  not  soft,  elastic, 
and  finely  lubricated ;  but  dense,  smooth,  and  of  the  finest  polish.  In 
some  cases,  the  open  areolated  texture  of  the  exposed  bone  is  retained ; 
as  if  this  had  merely  become  so  condensed  and  polished  on  its  very  sur- 
face, by  dint  of  pressure  and  friction ;  bat  more  frequently  the  exist- 
ence of  new  deposit  is  plainly  evinced,  by  closure  of  the  areolse,  and 
the  glistening  surface  is  presented  compact  and  unbroken.  Very  fre- 
qnently  the  opposing  porcellanous  surfaces — as  of  the  tibia  and  femur 
— ^fit  into  each  other  by  grooves  and  ridges ;  and  thns,  motion  becomes 
not  only  crank  but  limited.  Deposit  of  osseous  matter  exterior  to  the 
joint  is  also  not  uncommon ;  another  serious  obstacle  to  function. 

Porcellanous  deposit  has  no  real  structural  re- 
semblance to  true  bone ;  it  is  in  fact  an  unor- 
ganized amorphous  secretion  of  phosphate  of  lime- 
Contrary  to  what  might  be  naturally  inferred, 
the  new  formation  is  found  to  contain  a  propor- 
tion of  earthy  matter  not  much  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  bone.' 

The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  the  most 
usual  cause — atrophy  of  cartilage;  with  the  ad- 
dition, frequently,  of  a  distinct  grating  and  jariing 
sensation,  felt  on  sudden  motion.  The  treatment 
is  the  same.  The  rheumatic  diathesis  ia  often 
coexistent;  and  may  fairly  enough  be  blamed,  at 
least  in  part,  for  the  occurrence  of  the  change  of 
structure. 

O*teoui  Depotit  ExUrior  to  the  Articahtion. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  rheumatism,  affect- 
\  ing  the  periosteal  investment  of  the  articulating 
r  extremities  of  the  bones,  as  formerly  described 
(p.  473).  Or,  like  the  last  two  affections,  it  may 
be  rather  the  mere  concomitant  of  old  age ;  ana- 
logous to  ossification  of  cartilage,  as  in  the  ribs, 
and  trachea.  To  the  latter  form,  the  hip-joint  is  especially  liable. 
The  liffamentum  labri  cartilagineum  becomes  ossified;  deepening  the 
acetabulum,  locking  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  greatly  limiting  the 
movement  of  the  joint.  Dislocation  is  rendered  impossible,  without  dis- 
ruption of  the  elevated  brim  of  the  acetabulum;  but  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur — a  more  formidable  accident — is,  on  the  contrary,  favoared. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bone  around  the  acetabulum  is  often  studded, 
more  or  less  copiously,  with  osseous  nodules  of  recent  formation. 

Such  a  state  of  matters  is  obviously  not  amenable  to  treatment,  with 

'  Sm  AnkljBiB  hj  Hsrj,  Liston's  Elemcnta  of  Surgerj,  p.  85. 
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thfl  hope  of  care.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  duties  of  the  part  shall  be 
made  to  oorrespond  to  its  modified  powers  of  perfonnsDcc ;  exposure  to 
easnalty,  bj  external  riolence,  being  at  all  times  sedulously  avoided. 

Interititiat  Abtorption  of  Bone,  Im-pHcating  At  Joint. 
This  also  applies  especially  to  the  hip-joint.     Id  consequence  of  ex- 
ternal violence,  as  a  smart  blow,  or  fall  on  the  trochanter  major,  the 
neck  of  the  femur  may  undergo  much  change  by  interstitial  absorption. 
Fig.  106. 


And  similar  alteration  may  occur,  apontaoeously  ;  that  is,  without  any 
anignable  cause ;  seeming,  like  some  of  the  afiections  last  noticed,  to  be 


un^ 
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one  of  many  signs  of  the  frame's  aenile  decay,  not  onlj  in  maas,  bnt  in 
detail.  This  idiopathic  form  is  perhaps  most  frequent  in  women ;  the 
greater  length,  and  rect&Dgolar  position  of  that  part  of  the  skeleton, 
in  them,  seeming  to  predispose  thereto.  The  neck  of  the  bone  is  short- 
ened ;  the  head  approaching  the  trochanter,  till  at  length  it  seems  to  be 
set  on  there,  without  any  intervening  neck  at  all.  At  the  same  time, 
the  angle  of  insertion  ia  changed ;  the  natural  obliquity  upwards  be- 
coming altered,  towards  the  rectangular  position;  and,  nltimately,  the 
bead  of  the  bone  descending  to  form  an  angle  of  a  kind  precisely  oppo- 
site to  that  which  is  normal.  The  degree  of  shortening  may  vary,  from 
half  an  inch  to  two,  or  even  three  inches  ;  and  the  lameness  is  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  head  of  the  bone,  itself,  usually  undergoes  some  change ;  partly 
by  absorption,  partly  by  irregular  deposit  on  its  articulating  Bimace. 
Sometimes,  al^o,  it  is  studded  with  the  porcellanous  formation. 

Practically,  the  occurrence  of  such  change  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance.  For  example,  suppose  that  an  elderly  man  sustains  con- 
tusion of  the  hip  by  a  fall,  and  is  taken  up  lame.  Fracture  of  the  hip- 
joint  is  naturally  uuspected.  But,  on  a  very  careful  examination,  the 
usual  signs  of  this  form  of  injury  are  found  wholly  wanting;  and  the 
surgeon  ia  satisfied  that  the  case  is  one  of  mere  bruise  only.  Treatment 
is  conducted  accordingly.  Unaware  of 
such  change,  in  the  relation  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  bone  to  the  shaft,  being 
likely  to  occur,  the  surgeon  has  not  pro- 
tected himself  by  his  prognosis ;  and 
never  thought  of  forewarning  the  patient, 
and  bis  friends,*  that,  by  the  occurrence 
of  such  change,  the 
more      prominent  f'S-  i^"- 

symptoms  of  frac- 
ture may  by-and- 
by  be  closely  si- 
mulated. After 
three  or  four  weeks  i 
of  confinement,  on  < 
account  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  bruise 
— for,  in  the  aged, 
such  time  is  not 
onfrequently  re- 
quired for  disap- 
pearance of  the 
pain  and  lameness 
— the  patient,  get- 
ting up,  attempts 
to  walk  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  shortening  of  the  limb  is  noticed, 
which  may  vary  from  less  than  half  to  considerably  beyond  a  full  inch. 
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The  sarseoii  is  surprised,  and  the  patient  h  mortified,  perhaps  indig- 
nant ;  being  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  his  case  has  been  mistaken, 
and  consequently  mismanaged;  that  what  was  called  and  treated  as  a 
bruise,  was  after  all  a  fracture.  Whereas,  had  not  only  the  poagibility 
but  the  probability  of  such  change  been  known  and  remembered,  all 
would  have  been  rightly  understood  and  patiently  submitted  to.  The 
feelings  of  the  patient  and  his  friends,  and  the  reputation  of  the  sur- 
geon, would  hare  been  alike  uninjured. 

Look  Botlie*  in  JoinU. 

Loose  substances,  usually  of  an  irregularly  oval  fonn,  are  sometimes 
found  loose  within  the  cavity  of  articulations  ;  and  the  joint  most  liable 
to  this  affection  is  the  knee.  They  are  commonly  termed  cartilages ; 
but,  according  to  Mu Her,  this  is  a  misnomer;  their  consistence  being 
that  of  cartilage,  but  their  structure  distinctly  fibrous.  Sometimes  they 
are  of  almost  calcareous  or  osseous  density.  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  much  softer,  composed  of  a  somewhat  fatty  tissue.  They 
vary,  in  size,  from  a  pea  to  a  prune ;  the  average  dimensions  are  those 
of  a  flattened  middle-siied  bean.  The  surface  is  generally  smooth ;  bnt 
sometimes  broken  by  slight  nodosities.  Most  frequently  they  occur 
singly ;  and  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  are  found  in  any  one  joint. 

It  is  probable  that  in  various  ways  these  substances  maybe  produced. 
1.  By  external  growth.  A  fibrinous  deposit  takes  place  exterior  to  the 
synovial  membrane ;  and,  as  it  enlarges,  that  membrane  is  pushed  before, 
forming  a  close  envelope.  The  little  mass  projects  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  assume  a  pedunculated  character.  On 
a  sadden  movement,  the  peduncle  may  be  severed ;  and  the  extraneous 
substance  is  thrown  loose  into  the  joint.  2.  By  internal  formation,  in 
the  substance  of  the  synovial  membrane.  A  fibrinous  mass  may  form 
in  that  tissue,  analogous  to  the  adventitious  structures  found  in  the 
"  fimbriated"  condition  of  the  synovial 
apparatus,  formerly  described  (p.  473);  ^'g'  I'l. 

bat  differing  from  such  formations  in 
being  single,  instead  of  gregarious ;  and 
ultimately  becoming  much  more  dense 
in  structure.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine bow  such  a  formation,  at  first  at-  y-^ 
tached,  may  become  separate,  and  float  ^  / 
loosely  witDin  the  cavity.  3.  By  epi- 
thelial growth  in  the  joint's  cavity ;  epi- 
thelial cells  accumulating  there,  co- 
hering, and  growing  by  abstraction  of 
nutritive  material  Irom  the  synovial 
fluid.  4,  By  hypertrophy  of  the  original  cartilage.  Joints — especially 
those  of  tho  elbow  and  Knee — are  not  unfreqnently  found  in  museums, 
with  marked  and  irregular  enlargement  of  their  cartilage,  and  also  of 
the  Bubjacent  bono,  at  the  outer  nm  of  the  cartilaginous  surface.     Part 

II ;  ahowlng  fnrinaUDD  nnd  eonDciion  of  loose  csrtila. 
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of  these  excrescences  may  point  towards  the  joint,  showing  more  or  lets 
of  the  pedunculated  form  ;  and  portions  may  be  found  within  the  joint, 
some  quite  loose,  and  others  yet  adherent.  Such  preparations  safficiently 
indicate  the  abnormal  process  whereby  this  mode  of  formation  may  be 
effected.  It  should  also  be  observed,  however,  that  such  enlargement  is 
not  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  original  cartilage.  The  texture  is  changed ; 
becoming  infinitely  more  dense  and  fibrous ;  and  it  is  a  portion  of  this 
altered  tissue  which  is  projected  and  detached. 

However  occasioned,  the  symptoms  are  in  general  sufiiciently  dis- 
tinct. At  times  there  is  no  uneasiness ;  the  foreign  body  remaining  in 
a  part  of  the  joint  removed  from  the  play  of  the  bones.  Suddenly, 
however,  it  may  become  dislodged  from  this  retreat ;  and,  coming  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  bones,  on  an  instant  the  most  excruciating  pain 
is  endured ;  the  limb  is  rendered  rigid,  and  motion  arrested,  as  if  by 
a  spell.  And  the  distressing  symptoms  are  not  relieved,  until  by  gentle 
flexion  and  manipulation,  the  intruding  substance  has  been  again  placed 
in  an  unoffending  position.  Such  occurrences,  by  frequent  repetition, 
are  themselves  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  and  discomfort;  and, 
besides,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  prove  the  means  of  lighting  up  an 
inflammatory  action,  whereby  the  most  serious  consequences  may  ensue. 
It  becomes  an  object  of  some  importance,  therefore,  either  to  palliate 
the  symptoms;  or,  by  removal  of  their  cause,  to  dispel  them  altogether. 

Treatment. — When  inconvenience  is  not  much  complained  of— -only 
occasional,  then  not  very  severe,  and  remedied  with  tolerable  facility — 
treatment  should  be  palliative.  For  operation  is  scarcely  warranted ; 
and  puncture  of  such  an  important  articulation  as  the  knee  is  never 
wholly  free  from  risk,  however  skilfully  and  carefully  conducted.  Fur- 
thermore, experience  has  fully  proved,  that  any  operation,  sakelessly 
although  well  performed,  has  an  especial  tendency  towards  an  unfavour- 
able issue.  An  elastic  bandage,  or  tightly  fitting  knee-cap,  is  applied, 
and  constantly  worn ;  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  redundant  body 
within  its  own  domain — where  remaining,  it  proves  inoffensive.  Should 
it  accidentally  escape,  and  become  jammed  between  the  head  of  the  tibia 
and  condyles  of  the  femur,  it  is  to  be  instantly  replaced,  and  the  appa- 
ratus resumed  as  before ;  and  recumbency  is  advisable,  for  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  in  order  that  local  excitement  may  wholly  pass  away. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  palliation  fails.  The  patient's  life  is 
rendered  miserable,  and  himself  unfit  for  active  occupation ;  also  organic 
disease  may  be  threatened,  by  the  oft-repeated  local  excitement.  In 
such  cases,  the  patient  may  urgently  demand  removal  of  the  offending 
substance  by  operation ;  and,  fortunately,  his  request  may  be  now-a- 
days  agreed  to,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  The  subcutaneous  and 
valvular  mode  of  puncture  is  adopted ;  the  adaptation  of  which  form  of 
wound,  to  such  cases,  seems  to  have  occurred  simultaneously  to  two  sur- 
geons, Messrs.  Syme  and  Goyrand. 

In  the  first  place,  the  patient  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  operation. 
For  a  day  or  two,  the  limb  is  to  be  disused ;  so  that  previous  excite- 
ment may  have  thoroughly  subsided.  Low  diet  is  enjoined,  the  primce 
viae  are  gently  yet  efficiently  cleared,  and  general  secretion  is  seen  to 
be  in  a  satisfactory  state ;  so  that  there  may  be  no  predisposition  to 
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inflammation.  Then  the  foreign  body,  having  been  made  superficial,  is 
gently  pushed  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  synovial  pouch ;  either  on  the 
inside  or  on  the  outside  of  the  patella,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  The 
internal  position  is  usually  the  preferable;  and  there  it  is  retained 
fixedly,  by  the  fingers  of  an  attentive  and  steady  assistant.  A  teno- 
tomy needle,  or  thin  and  narrow  bistoury,  of  fine  edge,  is  passed  in  an 
oblique  direction ;  and  an  incision,  a  little  larger  than  the  outline  of  the 
cartilage,  is  made  through  the  tense  synovial  membrane.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  withdrawn  slowly  and  cautiously,  the  finger  gently  yet 
firmly  following  and  consolidating  its  track.  A  few  drops  of  blood 
escape,  but  not  a  particle  of  synovia ;  and  no  air  has  obtained  admission, 
even  to  the  areolar  tissue.  The  integumental  wound  is  immediately  and 
carefully  occluded,  by  plaster  or  collodion. 

The  foreign  body  is  then  gently  pressed  through  the  aperture  in  the 
synovial  capsule ;  which  aperture,  as  has  just  been  stated,  is  made  suf- 
ficiently free  to  admit  of  its  being  accomplished  without  force  or  diffi- 
culty. When  exterior  to  the  capsule,  it  is  coaxed  through  the  areolar 
tissue — sufficiently  lax,  readily  to  admit  of  this — ^by  gentle  pressure  of 
the  fingers ;  not  in  the  track  of  the  puncture,  but  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, probably  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  it.  When  about  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  two  inches,  from  the  synovial  wound,  it  is  there  permitted  to 
remain.  Not  permanently,  however,  as  has  been  proposed.  Other- 
wise, acting  still  more  as  a  foreign  body  in  its  recent  and  raw  site, 
inflammatory  action  is  excited,  suppuration  is  all  but  inevitable,  and 
extension  to  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  extremely  probable ;  the 
very  result  to  the  avoidance  of  which  all  our  pains  had  been  directed. 
For  two  days,  or  three  at  the  utmost,  it  is  suffered  to  remain  in  its  new 
locality,  undisturbed;  the  most  careful  prophylactic  treatment  being 
meanwhile  employed,  both  generally  and  locally,  so  as  to  avert  undue 
excitement.  By  that  time  the  synovial  wound  will  have  closed  by  adhe- 
sion ;  and  both  tracks — that  of  puncture,  as  well  as  that  of  extrusion 
—will  have  been  consolidated.  Then,  the  substance  having  been  fixed 
as  before,  a  direct  incision  is  made  upon  it ;  not  more  free  than  is  suf- 
ficient for  its  ready  removal.  After  it  has  been  lifted  out,  the  superfi- 
cial and  slight  wound  is  brought  together  by  strap ;  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  unites  by  adhesion. 

For  some  time  after  the  operation,  the  limb  is  kept  rigidly  immovable, 
yet  comfortably  placed ;  splints  being  employed,  if  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  well-adjusted  pillows ;  and  the  most  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen 
it  enjoined.  Immediately  after  the  operation,  antimony  or  aconite  may 
be  prudently  given  internally,  in  moderate  doses ;  and  cold  is  applied  to 
the  part — by  evaporating  lotions,  or  by  simple  water-dressing — so  as  to 
iiiBnre  the  warding  off  of  the  much-dreaded  inflammation.  All  bandaging, 
compresses,  pledgets,  and  multiplicity  of  plasters  are  to  be  avoided ; 
being  likely  to  engender  what  we  most  seek  to  avert ;  as  will  afterwards, 
be  shown. 

The  operation,  as  we  would  advise  it,  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  dis- 
tinct parts.  1.  The  prophylactic  preparation ;  occupying  not  less  than 
several  days.  2.  The  oblique  valvular  puncture;  carefully  avoiding 
the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air,  even  into  the  superficial  areolar  tissue. 
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8.  Extrusion  of  the  loose  body  into  the  areolar  tissney  in  a  different 
route  from  that  of  the  puncture ;  and  lodgment  of  it,  subcntaneoualj, 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  synovial  wound.  The  second  and  third  parts 
of  the  procedure  are  accomplished  at  once,  in  immediate  succession ; 
and  then  two  or  three  days,  not  more,  are  allowed  to  elapse,  with  a  view 
to  consolidation  of  the  wounds.  4.  By  a  direct  incision,  the  offending 
substance  is  finally  removed  from  its  temporary  abode.  It  is  not  at 
once  taken  away,  through  the  original  puncture,  because  it  woald  be  in 
most  cases  very  difficult  to  accomplish  this  without  the  admission  of 
atmospheric  influence ;  the  almost  certain  consequence  of  which  would 
be  synovial  inflammation,  of  an  intense  kind,  ending  in  suppuration  and 
loss  of  the  joint.  And,  as  experience  has  proved,  it  were  alike  unsafe 
to  leave  it  unremovcd  from  its  secondary  and  subcutaneous  abode ;  it 
being  extremely  probable  that  an  effort  would  be  made  by  nature,  to 
dislodge  it  thence,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  textures  around.  And  then  we  should,  probably,  be  unable 
to  prevent  involvement  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

Or  the  operation  may  be  performed  by  two  punctures,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Listen.  ^'  The  knife  is  made  to  penetrate  the  skin,  by  directing 
its  point  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  at  somewhat  more  than  an 
inch  below  the  substance  to  be  acted  upon.  By  a  lateral  motion  of  its 
blade,  the  integument  is  freely  separated  from  the  adjacent  parts,  so  as 
to  make  a  bed  for  the  lodgment  of  the  cartilage,  somewhere  over  the 
space  between  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  vastus  externus.  The 
point  of  the  instrument  is  then  directed  to  the  foreign  body,  and  made 
to  impinge  upon  it,  so  as  to  divide  all  the  interposed  tissues  and  the 
synovial  capsule /re^Zy,  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  limb.  The  in- 
strument is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  assistant  places  the  point  of  a 
finger  on  the  minute  opening.  The  knife  is  again  introduced  towards 
the  outer  side,  and  so  managed  as  to  complete  a  pretty  large  crucial  inci- 
sion of  the  immediate  coverings  of  the  body  to  be  removed.  This  done, 
nothing  remains  but  to  pass  the  point  of  the  instrument  under  the  mass, 
to  entangle  it,  to  withdraw  it  from  the  joint,  and  carry  it  into  the  bed 
previously  prepared  for  it."* 

By  another  mode,  a  cure  might  be  obtained.  Were  a  patient  averse 
to  cutting  instruments,  and  yet  much  annoyed  by  the  disorder  in  ques- 
tion ;  or  were  any  other  circumstances  to  exist,  rendering  the  propriety 
of  even  subcutaneous  incision  questionable  ;  the  foreign  body  might  be 
permanently  secured  in  a  safe  part,  by  transfixion.  The  same  prepara- 
tory treatment  having  been  employed,  and  the  cartilage  having  been 
similarly  fixed,  in  a  favourable  locality,  a  hare-lip  pin,  or  finer  needle, 
may  be  passed  through  the  integument,  so  as  to  entangle  the  surface  of 
the  body  in  its  hold  ;  or,  should  the  consistence  of  this  prove  not  great, 
it  may  be  more  completely  transfixed.  A  few  turns  of  a  thread  will 
suffice  to  keep  the  needle  in  its  place.  After  some  days  it  is  gently 
withdrawn;  and  rest,  with  antiphlogistic  regimen,  is  strictly  maintained. 
Sufficient  excitement  is  induced  for  fibrinous  exudation,  of  a  plastic  kind, 
along  the  track  of  the  needle;    and  thereby  the  previously  movable 

1  Dublin  Qaarterly  Journal,  Feb.  1847,  p.  85. 
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snbBtance  is  fixedly  incorporated  with  the  p&rtB,  becoming  permanently ' 
resident  where  its  presence  can  produce  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

As  already  stated,  no  operation  is  expedient  unless  in  troublesome 
cases,  and  with  much  precaution.  For  experience  has  shown  that  even 
the  modern  operative  procedure  is  not  free  from  risk.' 

Dettructitm  of  Bone  in  Joint*. 

1.  Articular  TJleer. — This  is  connected  with  destruction  of  cartilage. 
The  disorganisation  may  commence  in  the  latter  tissue,  and  thence 
extend  to  the  subjacent  bone.  Or  the  bone  may  be  first  involved,  and 
the  cartilage  suffer  secondarily ;  partly  by  death,  and  partly  by  disin- 
tegration. The  loss  of  substance  may  be  more  or  less  extensive ;  but 
is  seldom  great.  The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  destruction  of 
cartilage.  So  is  the  treatment ;  consisting  mainly  of  rest  and  counter- 
irritation.  According  to  the  extent  and  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
care  will  be  by  simple  cicatrization,  with  or  without  porcellanous  forma- 
tion ;  or  by  anchylosis  (p.  481}. 

2.  Articular  Oariea. — This  more  intractable,  rapid,  and  extensive 
destruction  of  bone  may  be  either  simple,  or  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  tubercular  deposit.  It  may  originate  in  disorganization  of  cartilage ; 
the  exposed  bone  being  at  first  simply  p.  j.^ 
ulcerated,  and  afterwards  degenerat- 
ing into  the  truly  carious  condition. 
Or  the  original  disease  may  be  gela- 
UnooB  degeneration  of  the  synovial 
membrane ;  the  articulating  ends  of 
the  bones  becoming  carious,  on  esta- 
blishment of  the  suppurative  stage. 
Or  the  carious  state  may  originate 
in  the  cancellated  texture ;  cartilage 
and  synovial  membrane  becoming 
secondarily  involved.  And  then  there 
is,  usually,  the  precedence  and  co- 
existence of  tubercular  deposit ;  the 
case  being  one  of  an  obriously  scro- 
fulous kind.  According  to  the  mode 
of  origin,  the  sjrmptoms  vary ;  as* 
saming  the  type  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Sections  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  pages.  In 
fact,  this  disease  may  be  practically 
regarded  as  the  advanced  stage  of  the  three  most  formidable  affections 
to  which  joints  are  liable;  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
destruction  of  cartilage,  and  suppurative  disintegration  of  the  articu- 
lating ends  of  the  bones — with  or  without  the  scrofulous  cachexy. 

In  the  treatment,  three  results  may  be  looked  to ;  as  in  ordinary 
caries.     1.  Cure  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  spontaneous.     On  esta- 
■  MDnlh1;JoarMl.No*.  1847,  p.  SGT. 
Tig.  172.  ArtleuUr  ekrie*,  air«cting  th«  hlp-Jolot.— Lufnn. 
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blisliment  of  the  open  state  of  the  joint,  disintegntion  idTSQceB  rapidly ; 
thereby  the  carious  surface  maj  be  wholly  deatroyed,  a  tolerably  Bonnd 
part  remaining ;  and  nn  this  basis  a  repa- 
rative structure  may  be  reared,  sufficient  Fig,  174. 
for  completion  of  the  cure  by  ancbylosis. 
2.  Or,  the  foregoing  result  being  plainly 
hopeless — ^yet  the  disease  not  being  very 


extensive,  the  system  not  greatly  depressed  by  the  hectic  cause,  and 
the  scrofulous  cachexy  either  absent  or  but  slightly  and  chronically  de> 
veloped — the  ordinary  treatment  for  caries  may  be  put  in  force.  The 
diseased  parts  may  be  exposed  by  incision,  and  removed ;  the  cure  being 
subsequently  either  by  anchylosis,  or  by  the  establishment  of  false 
joint,  according  to  circumstances.  Such  an  operation  is  termed  Re- 
section of  a  joint.  S.  Or,  neither  of  the  preceding  events  being  practi- 
cable, and  the  frame  yielding  visibly  under  hectic,  amputation  ia  the 
only  remaining  remedy ;  and,  harsh  though  it  be,  it  is  our  duty  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it,  unless  when  contra-indicated  by  the  circumstances 
formerly  detailed  (p.  490). 

Reuction  ofJoinH. 
Articular  caries  is  the  disease  which  demands  this  operation.  The 
^ints  most  suited  to  its  performance,  are  the  elbow  and  shoulder. 
The  knee  and  hip  seem  entitled  to  claim  exemption  ;  especially  in  the 
case  of  disease.  But  in  some  forms  of  external  injury,  as  will  after- 
wards be  seen,  removal  of  the  head  of  the  femur  is  far  from  being 
an  unwarrantable  proceeding ;  and  there  are  also  some  rare  cases  of 
morbus  coxarius,  in  which  recourse  to  resection  is  by  no  means  unrea- 
sonable. 
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Resection  of  joints  was  first  proposed  and  practised,  in  the  end  of 
last  century,  by  Mr.  White  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Park  of  Liverpool, 
and  M.  Moreau  of  Paris  (p.  40).  For  a  time  it  fell  into  desuetude. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  revived  by  various 
surgeons ;  among  whom  Roux,  Hay,  and  Crampton,  may  be  mentioned. 
And  from  Mr.  Syme  it  has  received  such  especial  impetus,  as  to  place 
it  secure  among  the  regular  operations  of  surgery — and  those  of  the 
better  class  too,  which  save  rather  than  mutilate. 

By  free  incision,  the  joint  is  reached ;  and  by  cautious  dissection, 
the  diseased  parts  are  exposed  to  their  full  extent.  Then,  by  the  saw, 
cutting  pliers,  or  both,  not  only  the  carious  surface  is  removed,  but  also 
the  soft,  spongy,  perhaps  infiltrated  texture  beyond  (p.  413).  During 
the  dissection,  for  full  exposure  of  the  diseased  parts,  the  knife's  edge 
is  moved  warily  in  close  proximity  to  the  bone ;  so  as  to  avoid  un- 
necessary injury  to  the  soft  parts,  especially  the  arterial  and  nervous 
trunks. 

The  soft  parts  may  be  very  much  altered  in  structure ;  dense,  pale, 
and  swollen.  Yet  experience  tells  us,  that  it  is  altogether  unnecessary 
to  remove  any  portion  of  them.  On  readjustment  of  the  wound,  smart 
inflammation  ensues,  pervading  its  whole  track ;  a  fresh  and  more 
vigorous  suppuration  is  established ;  and  the  altered  tissues  again 
change,  ultimately  coming  to  form  healthy  granulations,  and  otherwise 
contributing  to  completion  of  the  cure. 

The  surgeon,  when  satisfied  that  a  suflicient  amount  of  the  diseased 
bone,  or  bones,  has  been  removed,  replaces  the  soft  parts ;  and  retains 
them  in  contact,  by  position  and  bandaging.  Adhesion  is  not  to  be 
dreamt  of;  and,  accordingly,  the  treatment  need  not  be  directed 
thereto.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  are  awaited;  and  if  they 
threaten  to  prove  excessive,  means  may  be  taken  for  their  abatement. 
The  reparative  stage  having  fairly  commenced,  then  an  important  ques- 
tion comes  to  be  arranged ;  whether,  by  occasional  motion,  the  con- 
struction of  a  false  joint  shall  be  favoured ;  or  whether,  by  rigid  immo- 
bility of  the  parts,  secured  by  careful  splints  and  bandaging,  we  shall 
seek  for  anchylosis.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  in  which  the  operation 
has  been  judiciously  had  recourse  to,  the  former  procedure  is  preferable. 
Experience  has  shown  that  motion,  duly  employed,  is  not  only  capable 
of  inducing  the  formation  of  a  very  useful  hinge ;  at  first  flexible  and 
weak,  but  gradually  becoming  firmer  and  of  greater  power ;  but  also, 
that  there  is  little  risk  of  reinducing  disease,  by  inflammatory  acces- 
sion and  its  results.  When,  however,  we  have  operated  in  a  case  in 
which  the  disposition  to  relapse  is  plainly  marked,  from  the  state  of 
both  part  and  system,  prudence  will  necessarily  dictate  the  safer  proce- 
dure which  favours  anchylosis;  sacrificing  motion,  but  retaining  the 
limb,  because  securing  immunity  from  return  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Syme,  to  whom  the  profession  is  much  indebted  for  his  successful 
exertions  in  this  department  of  operative  surgery,  thus  describes  the 
condition  of  the  limb,  when  a  fortunate  issue  has  ensued : — *'  It  has 
been  proved  by  numerous  facts,  that  while  the  joints  beyond  the  disease 
remain  as  useful  as  ever,  the  one  which  has  undergone  the  operation 
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regains  such  a  degree  of  mobility  and  subjection  to  the  action  of  its 
muscles,  as  sometimes  to  render  it  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  sound 
one,  and  in  general  prevents  it  from  at  all  impedmg  the  use  of  the  arm 
by  its  stiffness.  There  is  no  new  joint,  strictly  speaking,  formed ;  but 
a  strong  fibrous  substance  unites  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  and  by 
its  flexibility  allows  them  to  move  within  proper  bounds;  while  the 
muscles  cut  across  in  the  operation  obtain  new  attachments,  so  as  to 
perform  their  usual  office." 

In  determining  on  the  operation  of  resection,  it  should  invariably  be 
well  considered,  whether  there  be  a  fair  prospect  of  an  issue  in  all 
respects  prosperous ;  and  but  little  chance  of  amputation  being  ulti- 
mately demanded,  by  reinduction  of  the  disease,  probably  of  an  aggra- 
vated and  acute  form.  Otherwise,  it  were  better  at  once  to  have 
recourse  to  the  latter  operation.  A  worn  system,  ori^nally  by  no 
means  strong,  may  have  power  enough  to  bear  up  under  either  resection 
or  amputation ;  and  yet  may  be  certain  to  give  way,  under  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  1.  The  patient's  age  is  an  important  point  in  such 
deliberation.  For  resection,  he  should  be  neither  very  young  nor  very 
old ;  if  very  young,  scrofula  is  likely  to  be  much  concerned  in  the 
disease — not  of  a  quiet  but  of  an  acute  kind,  and  as  it  were  restlessly 
active ;  if  old,  there  may  be  want  of  restorative  energy  in  the  wound. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  most  favourable 
cases  are  those  which  occur  during '  adolescence ;  when  tl^e  elasticity 
and  vigour  of  youth  are  on  our  side ;  and  when,  consequently,  special 
success  in  Nature's  plastic  efforts  may  be  expected.  2.  The  system 
should  not  be  much  exhausted;  otherwise,  reinduction  of  disease  is 
favoured,  by  want  of  power,  both  locally  and  generally.  Besides,  it 
may  happen  that  suppuration  in  the  wound  continues  to  prove  excessive, 
unaccompanied  by  efficient  effort  at  reparation ;  and,  in  consequence, 
removal  of  the  hectic  cause,  by  amputation,  may  be  imperatively 
demanded.  The  certainty  of  suppuration,  profuse  and  perhaps  pro- 
tracted, and  the  chance  of  amputation  following  thereon,  should  never 
be  omitted  in  our  prognostic  calculations.  3.  Bj  careful  examination 
with  the  probe,  and  by  manipulation,  wo  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
disease  is  of  no  great  extent  beyond  the  mere  articular  extremities. 
For  it  is  plain,  that  the  removal  of  several  inches  of  each  bone — and 
unless  all  the  diseased  part  be  thoroughly  taken  away,  the  operation 
had  better  not  be  attempted — cannot  be  expected  to  be  followed  by 
even  an  approach  to  cure,  in  any  way  satisfactory ;  and  ought  to  be 
superseded,  by  the  then  not  more  harsh  procedure  of  amputation. 
Regarding  extensive  involvement  of  the  soft  parts,  we  need  be  less 
anxious ;  they  being  capable  of  recovery  under  apparently  yeTj  adverse 
circumstances,  as  already  stated.  4.  The  operation  is  not  to  be  under- 
taken during  inflammatory  excitement,  either  of  the  soft  parts  or  of  the 
hard.  If  such  exist,  it  must  first  be  subdued,  by  the  ordinary  means 
(p.  416).  5.  Finally,  the  more  intense  the  development  of  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis,  the  more  unfavourable  the  case  for  resection ;  and  vice 
vend. 
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Anehylogtt. 

Stiffness  of  a  joint,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  from  what  has 

been  stated,  may  depend  on  various  conditions  of  the  articulation,  and 

of  the  parts  exterior.     Accordingly,  anchylosis  is  said  to  be  of  different 

kinds. 

1.  Otteoiu  or  Complete. — This  is  the  result  of  ulcer;  the  osseous 
texture  having  been  exposed  thereby,  and  sabsequently  becoming  en- 
gaged in  an  energetic  effort 
towards  repair.  The  new  ^'B- 1'5. 
osseous  formation  proves 
excessive ;  and  the  opposing 
bones  become  firmly  united, 
by  incorporation.  Or,  the 
anchylosis  may  he  in  a 
great  measure  independent 
of  change  in  the  interior; 
depending  mainly  on  exube- 
rant ossification  on  the  ex- 
terna) aspect.  The  joint  . 
becomes  immovably  loclced  'i 
in  the  tight  embrace  of  an  i 
outer  case  of  bone,  continu- 
ous and  incorporated  with 
the  original  tissue  ;  the  rc- 
Bult  of  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tory action,  of  a  low  erade, 
and  probably  connected  with 
rheumatism.  Or,  both  forms 
may  be  combined ;  the  an- 
chylosis being  general,  and 

at  every  point  complete ;  and  almost  all  traces  of  previous  articulation 
having  become  effaced. 

2.  J'ibrou*. — The  destroyed  cartilage  is  replaced  by  fibrous  tissne, 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  disease  in  this  texture ;  and  the  tissue 
on  the  opposing  surfaces  becomes  united,  giving  rise  to  almost  complete 
loss  of  motion.  Frequently  this  form  of  anchylosis  passes  into  the 
preceding. 

8.  Ligamtntoua. — The  articular  surfaces  remain  unincorporated  at 
every  part ;  but  are  kept  in  close  union,  and  more  or  less  immovable,  by 
alteration  in  the  ligamentous  apparatus  exterior,  which  has  become  con- 
densed, rigid,  and  non-elastic. 

4.  Spurioui. — In  this  form,  there  is  neither  amalgamation  of  the 
bones,  nor  much,  if  any,  structural  change  of  the  proper  ligaments  of 
the  joint.  But  fibrinous  deposit  baa  occurred  extensively,  exterior  to 
both ;  the  flexor  muscles  and  tendons  have  become  contracted  and  rigid ; 
and,  from  this  cause,  motion  is  more  or  less  impaired.  This  state  may, 
or  may  not,  be  conjoined  with  synovial  disease  within  the  articulation  ; 
usually  it  is. 

Flft.  ITS,  ITS.    CompUt*  BDchjloBiB  of  the  knea-joint ;  in  different  Tlewi. — Litton. 
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Treatment  of  Anchylosu. — In  all  cases,  anchylosis  should  bo  warily 
interfered  with.  It  is  an  imperfect  cure ;  yet  both  a  saring  of  the  part, 
and  a  cessation  of  morbid  action.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
promise between  health  and  disease ;  the  rash  infringement  of  which,  is 
most  likely  to  be  visited  by  untoward  consequences.  The  true  form  is 
plainly  not  to  be  broken  up,  either  by  gentle  or  by  violent  means.  The 
latter  have  been  made  trial  of,  with  a  result  truly  deplorable.  A  cer- 
tain M.  Louvrier  invented  an  apparatus,  by  the  rude  force  of  which  stiff 
joints  were  instantaneously  straightened ;  and  patients  were  submitted 
to  the  tortui^  of  this  ''  infernal  machine."  A  few  escaped  with  com- 
parative impunity,  yet  with  little  improvement  in  the  part ;  in  others, 
laceration,  suppuration,  gangrene,  delirium,  were  the  results — **  acci- 
dents frightfully  severe,  and  ordinarily  followed  by  death."*  The  only 
means  of  treatment  to  which  true  anchylosis  is  amenable,  is  that  for- 
merly noticed,  by  section  exterior  to  the  obliterated  joint,  and  formation 
of  a  false  joint  thereby  ;  an  operation  which  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  but  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
which  we  desiderate  a  larger  experience.*  (p.  487.) 

^  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  No.  xxiy.  p.  662. 

'  [The  operation  alluded  to  on  p.  487,  asJiaving  been  devised  and  first  exeonted  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  to  remedy  the  deformity  and  inconvenience  arising 
from  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  has  been  since  performed  twice  in  similar  cases,  and 
has  been  several  times  applied,  with  the  same  view,  to  the  knee-joint  As  it  is  highly 
important  to  bring  together  these  cases,  in  order  that  an  enlightened  judgment  may  be 
formed  concerning  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  operation,  we  shall  here  reeord 
briefly  all  the  instances  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  which  this  proceeding 
has  been  instituted.  That  the  operation  may  not  have  been  performed  in  other  instances, 
and  not  made  public,  owing  to  fatal  results,  or  otherwise,  we  cannot  aver. 

ThQ  first  operation  was  executed  upon  the  thigh,  by  Dr.  Barton,  in  1826.  The  snbjeet 
of  it  was  a  sailor,  who  fell  from  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  striking  the  outside  of  bis 
right  hip  upon  the  end  of  a  barrel.  Dr.  B.  first  saw  the  patient  after  a  conaiderable 
time  had  elapsed,  and  was  unable,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  also  to  the  swelling, 
induration,  and  rigidity  which  still  remained  about  the  joint,  to  determine  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  injury  received.  There  was  firm  anchylosis  of  the  joint,  the  thigh  being 
flexed  almost  at  a  right  angle  upon  the  pelvis,  and  directed  across  the  sound  thigh ;  the 
knee  was  also  inverted.  The  operation  consisted  in  raising  the  soft  parts  from  aboTe 
the  great  trochanter,  so  as  to  expose  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  then,  with  a  smaU  saw, 
dividing  the  latter  just  below  that  process,  and  between  it  and  the  lesser  trochanter. 
The  thigh  was  then  gradually  brought  into  its  natural  position,  parallel  to  the  sound 
limb,  and  by  passive  motion,  instituted  at  the  proper  time  after  the  section,  and  cau- 
tiously continued,  a  false  joint  was  established.  The  man  acquired  very  free  motion  of 
the  new  articulation,  and  was  enabled  to  walk  with  freedom  and  without  Umping ;  a 
slight  shortening  of  the  limb  was  observable  when  this  was  extended  and  compared  with 
the  other.     (N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  8.) 

The  second  operation  was  executed  in  1880,  by  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  N.  York, 
upon  a  man  who  had  fractured  the  left  femur,  and  contused  or  otherwise  injured  the 
right  hip.  The  left  thigh  was  two  inches  shortened,  and  the  right  was  firmly  anchylosed 
at  its  pelvic  articulation,  rotated  outwards,  abducted,  and  flexed  upon  the  pelvis.  The 
proceedings  in  this  case  diff'ered  from  those  instituted  by  Dr.  Barton,  in  that  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  bone  was  removed  from  the  femur  at  about  its  neck,  instead  of  a  aiaiple 
section  being  made ;  this  was  done  in  order  to  render  the  right  femur  correspondent  in 
length  to  the  left,  and  to  obviate  the  great  abduction.  The  operation  succeeded ;  the 
patient  was  enabled  to  rotate  the  limb  inward  and  outward,  to  abduct  and  adduct  it, 
and  to  flex  it  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  TN.  York  Journal  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jan.,  18-10 ; 
Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.,  1840.^ 

The  thirdy  and,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  only  other  published  operation  of  this 
kind,  was  practised  by  Maisonneuve,  in  France,  in  1847.  The  patient  was  a  boy  who 
had  suffered  severely  from  coxalgia,  which  produced  suppuration  of  the  joint  and  luxa- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  femur  upon  the  foramen  ovale.     The  diseaw  of  the  articulation 
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Fortunately,  the  tme  form  of  anchylosis  is  that  which  most  rarely 
occurs.  A  joint  may  seem  to  be  rigidly  immovable,  by  ossification,  yet 
may  be  altogether  free  from  that  form  of  structural  change;  and  quite 

ceased,  bat  the  luxation  persisted,  and  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  became  firmly  anohj- 
losed  in  its  false  position ;  the  thigh  was  so  much  flexed  upon  the  pelyis  that  its  anterior 
face  rested  upon  the  abdomen ;  the  leg  was  bent  upon  the  thigh,  and  the  knee  almost 
touched  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side.  Barton's  operation  was  performed,  and  the  limb 
was  g^raduallj  brought  to  its  normal  direction.  But  it  does  not  appear  from  the  report 
of  the  case  that  anj  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  new  articulation.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  **  the  patient  recoTcred  and  had  a  useful  limb,  being  able  eyen  to  execute  most 
of  the  motions  natural  to  the  hip."  The  union  between  the  two  segments  of  the  femur 
was  firm,  and  the  moTements  spoken  of  must  therefore  have  had  their  seat  in  the  yerte- 
bral  column  and  in  the  hip-joint  of  the  other  side.  ( Archives  G^n.  de  M^d.,  tome  16, 
1847 ;  and  a  more  detailed  account  is  given  in  Malgaigne*s  Journal,  1848,  p.  40.) 

In  his  original  paper  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Barton  suggests  that  a  similar  operation 
might  be  practised  to  remedy  anchylosis  of  other  joints,  as  the  shoulder,  knee,  elbow, 
&c.  And,  in  1835,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  applicability  to  the  knee, 
although  there  was  not  the  same  necessity  for  establishing  a  false  joint  here,  as  in  the 
other  ease  upon  which  he  operated. 

The  patient  was  a  young  physician,  one  of  whose  knees  was  completely  anol^^sed, 
in  consequence  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  joint  The  leg  had  become 
flexed  upon  the  thigh  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that  the  patient  was  subjected  to  very  great 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  in  various  ways ;  and,  understanding  fully  the  dangers 
which  he  incurred,  he  was  still  anxious  that  an  operation  should  be  attempted  to  relieve 
him.  Dr.  Barton  removed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  femur,  just  above  the  patella,  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone,  of  which  the  base  presented  anteriorly ;  the  leg  was  gra- 
dually made  (Umoit  straight,  and  union  allowed  to  tal^e  place  between  the  two  cut 
•urfkces.  The  gentleman  recovered,  walking  only  with  a  slight  limp.  (Am.  Joum.  of 
the  Med.  8ci.,  Feb.,  1848.) 

The  teeond  operation  of  this  kind  was  performed  in  1841,  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  negro  man  had  wounded  his  knee-joint 
with  an  axe,  and  the  joint  became  similarly  anchy losed  and  deformed,  as  in  the  other 
ease.  The  operative  proceedings  were  the  same  as  those  of  Dr.  Barton,  and  the  patient 
perfectly  recovered.     (Am.  Journal,  July  1842,  p.  89.) 

The  third  operation  was  accomplished  by  Dr.  Burr,  of  Louisiana,  in  1841,  for  a  simi- 
lar ii^ury  to  the  above,  and  caused  in  the  same  way.  This  patient  likewise  recovered, 
and  six  months  after  fell  from  a  ladder  and  fractured  the  leg  at  the  point  of  section ;  he 
recovered  also  from  this  accident,  and  was  able,  subsequently,  to  cut  wood,  to  hoe,  and 
to  plongh,  with  great  ease.     (Am.  Journal,  July,  1844,  p.  270.) 

TYk^  fourth  was  executed  in  1844,  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
The  state  of  the  knee  was  the  same  as  in  the  other  cases,  and  the  injury  was  also  occa- 
rioned  by  the  wound  of  an  axe.  Dr.  Buck  first  made  a  subcutaneous  section  of  the 
ham-string  tendons,  and  then  divided  the  bone  through  the  patelUif  removing  a  wedge- 
shaped  portion.  His  object  in  thus  modifying  the  procedure  of  Dr.  Barton  was,  to  gain 
a  broader  surface  for  the  subsequent  union  of  the  bony  segments,  and  to  avoid  the  de- 
formitT  which  would  arise  from  the  projection  of  the  patella  and  the  enlargement  about 
the  old  joint  The  patient  recovered  with  four  inches  shortening  of  the  limb.  (Am. 
Jonmal,  N.  8.,  vol.  10,  p.  277.) 

ThtJ^fth  operation  was  successfiilly  practised  by  Dr.  MQtter,  at  the  Clinic  of  the  Jeffer- 
wm  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1860.  The  patient  was  a  sailor,  whose  knee 
Inflamed  without  having  received  any  injury,  and  suppurated ;  it  became  flrmly  fixed  at 
nearly  a  right-angle,  and  was  operated  upon  according  to  Barton's  proceeding.  The 
progress  of  the  recovery  was  uninterruptedly  favourable,  and  the  limb  was  but  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other.     (Philad.  Med.  Examiner,  Jan.,  1851,  p.  87.) 

The  tixth  and  9evfnth  operations  were  also  performed  by  Dr.  Mtttter,  at  the  Clinic  of 
the  Jefferson  College,  daring  the  winter  of  1850-61.  The  patients  were  adults :  one 
of  them  was  a  negress,  whose  knee  had  suffered  for  a  considerable  time  from  chronle 
•erofblous  Inflammation  of  the  Joint;  the  other  was  a  white  man  whose  knee-joint  had 
been  penetrated  by  a  nail.  In  both,  bony  anchylosis  had  formed,  the  joints  being  much 
flexed.  The  method  recommended  by  Dr.  Barton  was  followed,  excepting  that  the  leg 
was  fiUly  extended  in  each  ease,  and  the  patients  recovered,  with  but  very  slight  short- 
ening. I  have  recently  seen  the  woman,  and  I  can  bear  evidence  to  the  completeness 
of  the  enrt ;  her  leg  000018  to  bo  from  one-half  to  throe-fourths  of  an  Inoh  shorter  than 
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capable  of  a  resumed,  though  it  may  be  diminished,  fonction ;  being,  in 
truth,  an  example  of  one  of  the  other  forms  of  the  affection.  All  of 
these  admit  of  cure.    In  many  cases,  function  may  be  wholly  restored ; 

the  other,  and  she  is  now  able  to  earn  a  liyelihood  for  herself,  instead  of  being  entirelj 
dependent,  as  she  was  before  the  operation. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medioal  CoUege,  executed  the 
tiffhth  operation,  before  the  clinical  class  of  the  College,  in  1860-61,  upon  a  boy,  about 
eight  years  old,  who  had  had  chronic  scrofuloas  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
whose  health  at  the  time  was  not  good.  Dr.  Barton's  operation  was  executed  in  this 
eaee  also,  but  the  boy  died,  with  hectic  symptoms. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  performed  the  ninth  operation  in  1861, 
upon  a  knee  firmly  anchylosed,  in  consequence  of  a  compound  fracture  of  the  femur  and 
patella.  The  procedure  of  Dr.  Buck  was  imitated  in  this  instance,  and  the  patient,  an 
adult,  recoTcred  with  a  shortening  of  two  and  a  half  inches.  (Transactions  of  the 
National  Med.  Association,  toI.  4,  p.  241.) 

We  hate  not  found  recorded  any  instance  in  which  an  operation  simUar  to  these  has 
been  undertaken  upon  any  other  joint  than  that  of  the  hip  and  the  knee.  But  it  is  stated 
in  the  third  Tolume  of  South's  translation  of  Chelius'  Surgery,  at  page  19  (Am.  £d.), 
that  "Yon  Wattman  has  obtained  a  fayourable  result  by  sawing  through  the  upper  arm 
bone  iWanchylosis  of  the  elbow-joint"  We  hare  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  original 
record  of  this  case.  However,  there  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  why  this  operation 
should  not  be  practised  in  such  cases.  And  in  Dr.  Barton's  first  paper  he  suggests  a 
method  of  accomplishing  a  cure  in  anchylosis  of  the  elbow.  He  says,  "  An  angular 
diTision  (of  the  bone)  would  be  necessary  at  the  elbow,  in  order  to  preserre  some  resem- 
blance to  the  natural  joint  at  this  part.  I  haye,  therefore,  given  in  the  plate  (which 
accompanies  this  paper),  a  sketch  of  an  anchylosed  elbow  in  the  straight  and  angular 
position,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  section  would  be  most  adTantageously  made." 
(N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  yoI.  8,  p.  291.)  Dr.  Barton's  proposed  section  panes 
through  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  below  and  around  the  articular  extremity  of 
the  humerus,  and  terminates  in  front,  just  in  advance  of  the  point  of  the  eoronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna,  thereby  separating  a  triangular  piece  of  the  articular  process  of  this 
bone.  Von  Wattman's  procedure  seems  to  us  to  be  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
simple,  and  more  easy  of  execution,  and  withal  just  as  effectual,  if  the  object  be  to  esta- 
blish a  false  joint,  which  would  permit  flexion  of  the  forearm.  Or,  if  the  elbow  hare 
become  anchylosed,  the  forearm  being  in  the  extended  position,  and  the  purpose  be  to 
improTC  the  position  of  the  elbow,  this  can  readily  be  accomplished  by  remoTing  a 
wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  humerus  just  aboTc  the  joint,  and  permitting  the  dirided 
bony  surfaces  to  unite — thus  adapting  Dr.  Barton's  operation,  as  practised  upon  the 
knee,  to  the  elbow. 

We  have  thus  brought  together  brief  notices  of  twelve  operations  performed  for  the 
relief  of  anchylosis  of  the  hip  and  knee-joints,  according  to  the  original  suggestion  and 
practice  of  Dr.  Barton,  or,  as  in  two  instances,  slightly  modified  from  this  plan.  In 
only  one  of  these  did  a  fatal  result  follow,  although  two  of  the  cases,  at  least,  were  cer- 
tainly not  well  selected. 

The  operation  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  In  fact  it  establishes  a  sort  of  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  femur,  and  is  liable,  as  was  exemplified  in.  several  of  the  oases 
quoted,  though  undoubtedly  in  a  less  degree,  to  all  the  haxards  which  attend  this  ii^niy 
— ^hazards  from  long  and  profuse  suppuration,  phlebitis.  See,  It  is,  consequently,  a  very 
important  and  most  responsible  position,  which  the  surgeon  assumes  in  suggesting  and 
recommending  it  to  his  patient.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  judicious  remarks 
which  Dr.  Barton  makes  in  introducing  the  procedure  to  the  profession.  He  says,  '*  I 
believe  the  operation  would  be  justifiable  only  under  the  following  circumstances,  Tia. : 
where  the  patient's  general  health  is  good,  and  his  constitution  sufficiently  strong ; 
where  the  rigidity  is  not  confined  to  the  soft  parts,  but  is  actually  occasioned  by  a  consoU- 
dation  of  the  joint ;  where  all  the  muscles  and  tendons  that  were  essential  to  the  ordinary 
movements  of  the  former  joint  are  sound,  and  not  incorporated  by  firm  adhesion  with  the 
adjacent  structure ;  where  the  disease  causing  the  deformity  has  entirely  subsided;  where 
the  operation  can  be  performed  through  the  original  point  of  motion,  or  so  near  to  it 
that  the  use  of  most  of  the  tendons  and  muscles  will  not  be  lost ;  and  finally,  where  the 
deformity  or  inconvenience  is  such  as  will  induce  the  patient  to  endure  the  pain,  and 
even  the  risk  of  the  operation."  fN.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  voL  8,  p.  291.)  It 
will  be  observed,  that  these  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  operation  as  intended  to 
permit  of  the  formation  of  a  new  joint ;  but  in  most  points  they  are  equally  appropriate 
to  all  cases  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  execute  it. 
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in  others,  the  restoration  is  never  complete.  In  no  case  should  it  be 
attempted,  till  all  active  disease  has  wholly  subsided  within  the  joint ; 
and  even  then,  the  process  of  cure  should  invariably  be  warily  and  gra- 
dually conducted,  lest  reaccession  of  disease  ensue.  The  means  of  re- 
storation are  : — passive  motion,  frequently  employed,  with  all  gentleness, 
and  always  regulated  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient ;  friction,  with 
embrocations  of  a  stimulant  nature,  especially  over  the  extensor  muscles ; 
local  steam  bath ;  shampooing ;  and,  if  need  be,  division,  by  subcuta- 
neous section,  of  the  rigid  flexor  tendons.  Splints,  bandaging,  and 
other  mechanical  means,  are  also  often  of  service,  in  restoring  normal 
position  of  the  joint ;  not  suddenly,  but  slowly,  and  with  much  caution. 
And  this  aid  is  especially  necessary  in  those  cases,  by  no  means  few,  in 
which  there  is  not  merely  flexion  of  the  joint  to  be  undone,  but  rotation 
also.  Thus,  in  the  knee,  as  already  stated,  flexion  is  seldom  great, 
without  rotation  outwards  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  (p.  483) ;  and  unless 
this  be  rectified — as  can  only  be  done  by  mechanical  means — the  cure 
is  obviously  incomplete.  When  tenotomy  has  been  employed,  the  resto- 
rative measures  by  friction,  motion,  and  machinery,  ought  never  to  be 
had  recourse  to,  until  the  punctures  have  fairly  healed — a  few  days 
usually  suffice ;  otherwise,  inflammation  and  suppuration  might  readily 
be  induced. 

True  anchylosis,  in  which  ordinary  remedial  means  are  hopeless,  may 
be  known  ;  when,  in  addition  to  absolute  immobility  of  the  joint,  even 
under  considerable  force,  the  flexor  muscles  and  tendons  are  hard,  rigid, 
and  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  show  the  slightest  varia- 
tion of  condition. 

The  propriety  of  attention  to  the  position  of  the  joint  may  be  here 
again  urged,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  occurrence  of  complete  and 
irremediable  anchylosis  is  expected ;  in  order  that  the  rigid  member 
may  possess  its  maximum  of  usefulness  (p.  487). 

Neuralgia  of  Joints, 

Examples  of  local  irritation  (p.  89),  in  joints,  are  not  unfrequent ;  in 
which  perverted  vascular  action  is  almost  wholly  in  abeyance.  The 
prominent  characteristic  is  pain;  unaccompanied  by  swelling,  or  other 

In  operating  for  the  relief  of  anchjlosis  of  the  knee,  we  should  certainlj  prefer  the 
original  operation  of  Dr.  Barton  to  that  practised  hy  Dr.  Buck  and,  after  him,  by  Dr. 
Post  Because  it  is  impossible  alwajs  to  ascertain  positiyely  that  the  anchjlosis  is 
throughout  eomplete  and  entirely  bonj ;  and  if  it  be  not  of  this  Idnd,  a  yery  dangerous 
inflammation  would  probablj  be  excited  in  the  joint  bj  cutting  into  it,  which  would 
materiallj  diminish  the  likelihood  of  the  patient's  recoverj  ;  and,  moreover,  from  the 
results  of  the  two  cases  adrerted  to,  in  which  the  diyision  of  the  bone  at  tlie  old 
Joint  was  accomplished,  nothing  good  seems  to  haye  been  gained,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
much  was  lost  as  respects  the  length  of  the  limb,  by  the  modification  of  the  proceeding. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  In  the  performance  of  this  operation,  to  remoye  only  the 
proper  sited  piece  of  bone;  nor  too  much,  nor  too  little.  And  to  determine  this  point, 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ooddard,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  best  rule  which  can  be  proposed. 
He  recommends  that  a  triangular  piece  of  bone  shall  be  remoyed,  of  which  the  angle  at 
the  apex  shall  be  the  complement  of  the  angle  of  deformity.  (Philad.  Med.  Examiner, 
Jan.  1S61,  p.  S9.) 

For  the  details  of  the  operation — ^whloh  art  very  important — we  refer  to  the  original 
papers  of  Dt.  Barton,  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Gibson's  case,  and  to  an  excellent  clinical 
itetvre,  by  Dr.  Mfltter,  published  in  the  Medical  Examiner.    (Loc.  cit)— Ed.] 
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indication  of  structural  change.  The  affection  may  be  primary ;  consti- 
tuting a  disease  per  se.  Or  it  may  be  secondary ;  merely  a  symptom 
of  an  earlier  and  more  grave  disorder.  In  the  Knee,  for  example,  we 
may  have  nervous  pain,  either  as  a  symptom  of  morbus  coxarius,  or  a 
truly  neuralgic  affection  of  that  part,  independent  of  disease  elsewhere. 
Although,  indeed,  the  last  observation  must  be  made  with  some  reser- 
vation ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  found  but  few  cases  of  neuralgia,  in 
that  or  any  other  joint,  which  are  not  more  or  less  connected  with  a 
perverted  state  as  to  structure,  function,  or  both,  in  some  of  the  internal 
oreans. 

Neuralgic  affection  of  the  joints  is  characterized  by  a  class  of  symp- 
toms sufficiently  distinct;  a  circumstance  of  much  importance,  seeing 
that  the  appropriate  treatment  b  very  different  from  that  which  is 
demanded  for  structural  change.  Pain  has  the  ordinary  character  of 
the  nervous  ;  remittent,  intermittent,  not  slowly  and  steadily  increasing, 
not  constant,  not  increased  by  pressure,  and  not  limited  to  one  part, 
but  diffused  over  the  whole  of  a  wide  extent  of  surface.  The  patient's 
mind  may  be  diverted  from  the  uneasiness,  by  conversation,  or  other- 
wise engaging  the  attention ;  and  while  the  mind  is  so  occupied,  the 
pain  is  really  absent.  There  is  no  swelling.  At  least,  if  there  be,  it 
is  but  trivial  in  all  respects ;  a  mere  puffiness,  by  oedema  of  the  sur- 
face ;  not  at  all  resembling  what  follows  inflammatory  action,  in  any  of 
the  textures  of  the  joint.  Motion  is  well  borne ;  and  so  is  manipula- 
tion, even  rude;  the  uneasy  sensations  are  not  increased  by  either. 
The  joint  itself  may  be  jarred,  pressed,  jerked,  with  impunity ;  whereas, 
much  complaint  may  follow  pinching  of  the  superimposed  integument ; 
that  texture,  sometimes,  seeming  to  be  of  greatly  increased  sensibility. 
There  is  no  flexion  of  the  joint,  as  in  serious  structural  change ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  limb  will  very  frequently  be  found  extended.  The 
spasms  too  are  wanting,  which  so  commonly  attend  and  invariably 
aggravate  acute  vascular  disease.  The  patient  is  obviously  out  of 
health ;  and  labours  under  irritation,  general  as  well  as  local.  But  the 
system  is  uninvolved  in  either  inflammatory  or  hectic  fever. 

This  affection  occurs  more  frequently  in  females  than  in  males.  And, 
usually,  the  symptoms  will  be  found  at  least  connected,  if  not  caused, 
by  disorder  of  an  internal  organ ;  hysteria ;  dyspepsia ;  irritation  of 
the  bowels,  by  worms,  or  by  lodgment  of  other  noxious  matter.  In 
children,  some  affections  of  the  joints,  apparently  neuralgic,  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  irritation  of  dentition. 

T}reaiment  is  mainly  directed  towards  the  general  system ;  restoring 
normal  functions  to  the  uterus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  require.  Local  applications  need  be  but  simple. 
The  serious  treatment  for  structural  change  would  here  be  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  certain  to  prove  injurious.  Something  much  lighter 
is  required ;  such  as  the  endermoid  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  merely 
to  blacken  the  surface.  This  not  only  is  i^ally  efficient,  towards  miti- 
gation of  the  neuralgy ;  but  also,  having  an  imposing  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  patient,  is  useful  by  satisfying  the  mental  anxiety,  which 
always  attends,  and  sometimes  is  not  the  least  prominent  of  the  symp- 
toms.   Medicated  friction,  or  fomentation,  may  also  prove  of  service, 
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in  a  similar  manner.  But  every  stimulus,  at  all  powerful,  should  be 
either  abstained  from,  or  most  cautiously  used  ;  inasmuch  as  the  morbid 
nervous  condition  of  the  part  may  here,  as  elsewhere,  prove  but  a  step- 
ping-stone towards  the  accession  of  inflammatory  action,  entailing 
serious  structural  change  (p.  90). 

The  vital  importance  of  a  careful  diagnosis  need  not  be  insisted  on. 
Lest,  on  the  one  hand,  we  treat  with  unwarrantable  severity  a  compara- 
tively trifling  disorder.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  commit  the 
greater  error,  of  supposing  a  really  formidable  change  of  structure  in 
bone,  cartilage,  or  synovial  membrane,  to  be  but  a  nervous  affection ; 
and  do  not  discover  our  error,  until  loss  of  texture  and  function  has 
become  not  only  great  but  wholly  irremediable. 

Wounds  of  Joints. 

Wounds,  penetrating  into  the  more  important  joints,  are  invariably 
to  be  regarded  as  among  the  gravest  of  injuries ;  and  the  danger  is  by 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane.  To  the  prevention  or  mitiga- 
tion of  this,  treatment  is  to  be  directed. 

The  signs  of  the  accident  are  not  indistinct.  The  nature  of  the 
weapon ;  the  manner  and  degree  of  force  with  which  it  was  applied ; 
the  extent,  position,  and  form  of  the  wound ;  the  trickling  of  synovia, 
in  the  form  of  a  viscid  fluid,  along  with  the  ordinary  serous  discharge 
which  the  wound  affords ;  the  presence  of  a  shock  to  the  general  ner- 
vous system,  more  or  less  intense — these,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
are  sufficiently  plain  indications  of  the  joint  having  been  opened.  It  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  use  either  the  probe  or  finger,  in  exploration. 
Meddlesome  surgery  is  never  good  ;  and  in  no  case  is  it  more  decidedly 
bad  than  here.  Many  a  joint  may,  under  suitable  treatment,  resist  the 
original  injury  successfully ;  but  few  are  able  to  escape,  with  impunity, 
from  wound  followed  by  rude,  unskilful,  unnecessary  exploration.  The 
probe  and  finger  are  not  used  here.  The  eye,  aided  by  the  lightest 
touch,  is  sufficient. 

When  the  lesion  is  of  the  lacerated  or  bruised  kind,  inflammation  is 
inevitable.  The  track  of  the  wound  can  heal  only  by  granulation,  which 
is  invariably  preceded  by  inflammation ;  and  inflammation  of  one  part 
of  the  synovial  membrane  may  scarcely  be  restrained  from  overspreading 
the  whole.  All  that  is  in  our  power,  under  such  circumstances,  there- 
fore, is  to  mitigate  what  we  cannot  avert ;  to  keep  the  action  of  a  low 
grade,  and  prevent  change  of  structure. 

When  the  wound  is  simple  and  incised,  however,  the  object  of  our 
treatment  is  altogether  prophylactic.  By  absolute  rest,  rigid  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  and  the  continued  application  of  cold,  during  the  period 
of  incubation ;  by  loss  of  blood,  general  and  local,  timeous  and  plentiful, 
BO  soon  as  inflammation  threatens  to  supervene ;  by  calomel  and  opium, 
antimony,  or  other  selection  from  the  more  powerful  antiphlogistic  reme- 
dies— we  avert  the  true  inflammatory  crisis  from  both  the  interior  of  the 
joint  and  the  wound's  track ;  so  obtaining  for  the  latter  union  by  adhe- 
sion. In  favour  of  this  result,  disuse  of  suture  is  advisable ;  approxima- 
tion being  intrusted  to  plaster  and  position.  And  by  that  mode  of 
dressintf,  also,  another  important  indication  may  be  fulfilled;  exclusion  of 
atmospheric  influence. 
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The  wound,  however,  may  be  bo  extensive  as  to  demand  the  aid  of 
suture  for  its  coaptation.  In  this  case,  the  stitches  should  be  as  few  as 
possible ;  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  they  inclose  skin  alone; 
the  deeper  part  of  the  wound's  track,  and  more  especially  the  synovial 
membrane,  remaining  untouched. 

When  inflammation,  with  suppuration  of  the  synovial  membrane,  has 
occurred — as  will  sometimes  be  the  case,  notwithstanding  our  best  care — 
more  or  less  structural  change  takes  place  in  that  texture.  It  becomes 
thickened,  infiltrated,  and  coated  by  fibrinous  exudation  ;  at  some  parts, 
it  may  be  broken  by  ulceration.  Ruin  of  cartilage  and  bone  is  not 
unlikely  to  follow.  Such  cases  are  to  be  treated  on  the  principles  already 
inculcated  for  similar  diseased  action  of  a  non-traumatic  origin  (p.  465). 
The  symptoms  are  certain  to  prove  most  urgent.  The  inflammatory 
fever  will  be  of  the  gravest  kind ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  signs, 

freat  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  often  both  prominent  and  distressing, 
he  swelling,  pain,  and  discharge,  will  be  proportionally  great.  Yet 
something  like  resolution  may  be  effected ;  all  may  become  quiet,  and 
the  joint  may  recover  not  only  its  form,  but  almost  its  pristine  motion. 
Or  it  stiffens,  by  anchylosis  ;  perhaps  irremediably  ;  change  of  structure 
having  gone  so  far  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  cure,  unless  by  copious  plastic 
exudation  from  the  exposed  bone.  Or  hectic  becomes  paramount,  ere 
yet  destruction  of  texture  has  ceased  in  the  joint ;  and  then,  to  save  life, 
we  must  sacrifice  the  limb. 

AFFECTIONS   OF    BURS^. 

Bursas  are  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane  ;  closely  resembling,  both  in 
health  and  in  disease,  the  synovial  investiture  of  joints.  They  are  of 
two  kinds  ;  the  majority  being  of  original  and  normal  formation ;  a  few, 
adventitious,  the  result  of  unwonted  pressure,  much  or  habitually  applied. 
They  may  also  be  divided  into  those  closely  connected  with  the  more 
important  joints  ;  being  in  truth  accessory  thereto ;  and  into  those  which 
have  no  such  relation,  and  are  altogether  insulated.  The  affections  of 
the  latter  are  comparatively  trivial,  as  regards  the  ultimate  result.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  treated  with  much  anxiety  and  care. 

As  samples  of  adventitious  bursas,  may  be  mentioned  those  which  form 
on  the  knee,  in  housemaids  and  shopkeepers ;  over  the  insertion  of  the 
tendon  of  the  patella,  in  carpenters ;  on  the  elbow,  in  miners ;  on  the 
backs  of  porters  and  foot-soldiers ;  on  the  acromion  of  those  who  sustain 
weight  there  ;  on  the  chin  or  sternum,  in  joiners  who  rest  their  centre- 
bits  on  these  parts;  on  the  salient  points  of  club-feet ;  on  the  hump  of 
hunchbacks ;  and  on  the  outer  malleoli  of  tailors.  All  the  result  of 
pressure. 

Bursitis. 

This  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The  Acute  form  is  usually  the 
result  of  external  violence,  of  exposure  to  cold,  or  of  both  these  causes. 
The  symptoms  and  results  resemble  those  of  synovitis.  There  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bursal  cavity,  by  distension ;  the  secreted  fluid  being  at  first 
serous,  then  sero-purulent,  and  ultimately  purulent,  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  inflammatory  process.     The  tumour  is  distinctly  fluctua- 
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ting,  and  very  painful  to  the  touch.  There  is  acute  oedema  of  the 
superimposed  and  surrounding  areolar  tissue  ;  the  skin  is  red  and  tender ; 
and,  not  unfrequentlj,  smart  erysipelas  co-exists  with  the  deeper  inflam- 
matory action.  The  lining  membrane  becomes  successively  congested, 
turgid,  infiltrated,  increased  in  vascularity,  and  coated  by  fibrinous 
exudation ;  ultimately,  it  ulcerates,  the  contents  escaping  towards  the 
surfSftce. 

Treatment  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  of  ordinary  antiphlogistie 
means — as  rest,  leeches,  fomentation,  aconite,  antimony — with  a  view 
to  restrain  the  inflammatory  process.  If  successful,  the  serous  fluid 
soon  disappears  by  absorption ;  as  acute  dropsy  usually  does,  on  subsi- 
dence of  the  action  by  which  it  was  produced.  If  it  linger,  slight  dis- 
cutients  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  its  dispersion.  When,  however, 
resolution  has  not  been  effected,  and  suppuration  has  occurred,  we  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  treating  the  case  as  an  ordinary  acute  abscess,  by 
free,  early,  and  direct  incision.  Temporary  aggravation  of  the  inflam- 
mation may  follow  infliction  of  the  wound ;  it  is  met  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  and,  on  its  subsidence,  healthy  granulation  will,  under  suitable 
treatment,  advance  towards  satisfactory  cicatrization — ^the  cavity  be- 
coming obliterated. 

When  the  bursa  is  in  connexion  with,  or  even  merely  in  the  vicinity 
of,  an  important  articulation,  our  antiphlogistic  efforts  must  be  doubly 
energetic  and  anxious ;  to  avert,  if  possible,  involvement  of  the  more 
important  part.  And  when  suppuration  has  occurred,  in  such  a  bursa, 
incision  should  invariably  be  both  early  and  free. 

Chronic  BursitiSy  a  very  common  result  of  moderate  and  habitual 

f>ressure,  produces  a  slowly-increasing  swelling,  dull,  and  almost  pain- 
ess  ;  without  either  superficial  oedema  or  redness  of  integument.     The 
contents  are  usually  thin  and  clear. 

Treatment  consists  chiefly  in  abstraction  of 
the  cause,  and  in  the  employment  of  discu- 
tients ;  as  blisters,  mercurial  plaster,  or  equal 
parts  of  the  gum  and  mercurial  plasters ; 
iodine,  in  form  of  ointment  or  of  strong  solu- 
tion; gentle  support,  by  bandaging.  Such 
means  prove  successful,  when  patiently  and 
duly  employed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
Should  they  fail,  then  the  treatment  may  be 
as  for  hydrocele;  drawing  off*  the  fluid  oy  a 
trocar,  and  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  iodine.  Acute  oedema  is  produced ; 
action  soon  subsiding,  the  serum  is  quickly  ab- 
sorbed; and,  the  balance  of  health  having 
somehow  been  struck,  reaccumulation  does  not 
occur  (p.  190). 

Sometimes  the  cyst  of  the  bursa  becomes 
thick,  indurated,  and  otherwise  altered  in 
structure.     In  such  cases,  resolution  is  not 


Fig.  177. 


Fig.  177.  Enlarged  bursa  OTer  the  patella;   the  result  of  pressure.     Uousemaid's 
knee.— //u/ofi. 
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complete ;  more  or  less  hardness  and  swelling  continue,  in  spite  of  the 
most  active  and  persevering  discutient  treatment.  Unless  the  symp- 
toms prove  unusually  troublesome,  however,  severer  remedies — as  by 
excision — are  scarcely  warrantable. 

Sometimes,  not  only  is  the  cyst  much  thickened ;  the  interior  is  also 
filled  by  a  fibrinous  deposit,  partially  organized.  Such  a  state  is  obvi- 
ously not  amenable  to  discussion ;  and  may  be  safely  treated  as  an  or- 
dinary tumour,  by  excision. 

Sometimes  the  cyst  slowly  suppurates.  The  chronic  abscess  may 
perhaps  be  discussed ;  more  probably,  it  reaches  the  surface  and  is  dii»- 
charged.  Even  free  incision  may  not  be  followed  by  satisfactory  clo- 
sure ;  an  indolent,  purulent  pouch  remaining,  filled  only  by  ill-formed 
pus ;  and  granulation  proving  sadly  deficient.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  temporary  application  of  a  seton  is  advisable,  to  rouse  the  part  to 
the  required  degree  of  sthenic  action. 

Small  adventitious  bursse  not  unfrequently  open  by  suppuration,  and 
then  remain  open ;  continuing  to  discharge  a  thin  fluid,  partly  bursal, 
partly  purulent,  through  an  irritable  sinus,  which  terminates  in  a  more 
irritable  ulcer — as  in  open  Bunion,  The  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
such  troublesome  affections,  is  to  insert  a  pointed  piece  of  potassa  fusa ; 
applying  it  freely  to  the  whole  of  the  secreting  surface.  A  slough  is 
formed,  including  the  adventitious  structure;  and,  on  its  separation, 
healthy  granulation  and  closure  will  ordinarily  follow. 

Small  adventitious  bursae  may  be  chronically  enlarged,  and  be  them- 
selves the  seat  of  little  pain  or  uneasiness ;  while,  from  a  red,  glazed, 
and  intensely  irritable  state  of  superimposed  skin,  the  patient  may  from 
time  to  time  endure  extreme  suffering — as  in  the  slighter  form  of  bunion. 
In  such  cases,  total  abstraction  of  pressure,  aud  the  application  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  so  as  merely  to  blacken  and  desiccate,  will  generally  suf- 
fice to  restore  a  state  of  indolence  and  quietude. 

Loose  Bodies. 

These  are  sometimes  found  in  bursse.  If  troublesome,  they  may  be 
removed.  By  direct  incision,  if  the  bursa  be  insulated  and  small;  by 
subintegumental  puncture,  and  secondary  excision,  when  the  bursa  is 
large,  or  connected  with  a  joint. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THECiE. 

Thecifis, 

The  thecae  of  tendons  may  be  acutely  affected  by  the  inflammatory 

Krocess ;  from  rheumatism,  or  in  consequence  of  external  violence. 
[ore  frequently,  the  action  is  chronic ;  the  slow,  and  perhaps  remote, 
consequence  of  a  blow  or  strain.  A  fluctuating  sweliins  forms,  with 
little  pain ;  but  with  a  marked  feeling  of  uneasiness,  as  well  as  of  weak- 
ness in  the  part ;  the  play  of  muscles,  tendons,  and  sometimes  of  the 
neighbouring  joint,  being  manifestly  impeded. 

Treatment  is  by  rest,  pressure,  and  discutients.  If  the  rheumatic 
diathesis  be  present,  the  ordinary  remedies — as  colchicum,  iodide  of 
potassium,  &c. — are  of  course  to  be  employed. 
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These  are  much  more  frequently  found  in  thecal  than  in  bursal  cavi- 
ties. They  are  seldom  single ;  and  may  be  very  numerous.  Commonly, 
they  are  of  uniform  appearance  and  size,  like  barley-corns  or  melon 
seeds;  of  much  softer  consistence  than  the  analogous  formations  in 
joints ;  most  common  at  the  wrist  and  shoulder,  especially  in  the  former 
situation ;  floating  in  a  thick,  glairy,  but  clear  fluid ;  and  causing  much 
inconvenience  by  swelling.  On  manipulation,  during  slight  motion  of 
the  part,  a  characteristic  crackling  and  grating  are  imparted  to  both 
touch  and  ear. 

Removal  by  direct  incision  will  certainly  be  followed  by  intense  in- 
flammatory action.  Suppuration,  with  much  constitutional  disturbance, 
can  hardly  be  avoided ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  on  ultimate  subsidence 
of  the  action,  much  change  of  structure  will  be  found  to  remain ;  im- 
pairing the  function  of  the  part  more  seriously  than  did  the  previous 
swelling.  Such  loose  substances,  therefore,  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  operation,  unless  when  especially  troublesome ;  and  then  the 
subcutaneous  and  valvular  method  of  incision  will  probably  be  most 
expedient.  Nor,  when  numerous,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  remove 
them  all  at  once ;  otherwise  atmospheric  entrance  is  likely  to  take  place, 
bringing  on  the  dreaded  inflammatory  action.  By  repeated  punctures, 
however,  they  may  at  different  times  be  safely  extruded.  Should  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  unfortunately  occur,  we  must  unhesitatingly 
make  a  free  and  direct  incision  ;  braving  the  worst. 

In  the  wrist,  Mr.  Svme  practises  free  and  direct  incision ;  taking 
care  to  divide  the  annular  ligament ;  in  the  belief  that  thus  tension  can- 
not occur,  and  serious  inflammatory  results  will  be  avoided.^  In  France, 
tapping  the  part,  with  subsequent  injection  of  iodine,  is  practised ;  as 
for  hydrocele. 

Ganglion. 

This  term  is  often  applied  to  the  diffuse  chronic  collections  in  thecse. 
But,  perhaps,  it  is  more  correctly  limited  to  the  distinct,  circumscribed, 
and  prominent,  though  small  collections,  which  so  frequently  occur  at 
the  wrist  and  ankle,  particularly  in  the  former  situation.  The  cyst  is 
thin  and  translucent ;  the  contents  are  synovial ;  and  the  swelling,  though 
tense,  distinctly  fluctuates.  Sometimes  no  cause  can  be  assigned ;  in 
other  cases,  the  origin  is  attributed  to  a  strain.  Females  are  more 
frequently  affected  than  males.  Mere  deformity  may  be  the  result ;  or 
there  may  also  be  weakness,  with  occasional  pain. 

The  indication  of  cure  is  very  simple ;  to  extrude  the  synovial  con- 
tents from  the  interior  of  the  cyst,  to  disperse  them  into  the  surrounding 
areolar  tissue,  and  to  promote  their  gradual  removal  thence  by  absorp- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  aperture  in  the  cyst. 
If  the  formation  be  recent,  pressure  will  be  sufficient.  The  thumb,  or 
thumbs,  being  applied  energetically  to  the  part,  the  cyst  is  felt  to  give 
WAV ;  the  tumour  collapses ;  by  pressure  and  friction  continued,  the 
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contents  are  completely  expelled ;  and  then  moderate  pressure  is  main- 
tained,  by  compress  and  bandage,  to  prevent  reaccamolatioD,  while 
occasional  smart  friction  is  also  used  to  favour  absorption.  If  thumbs 
fail,  the  part  may  be  struck  bj  any  hard  substance.  Or,  what  is  better, 
a  fine  needle,  such  as  used  for  the  eye,  may  be  introduced  at  one  or 
more  points,  to  puncture,  instead  of  rupturing  the  cyst ;  the  instrument 
being  cautiously  withdrawn  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air. 

On  Affections  of  the  Joints,  see  Cooper,  on  Diseases  of  Joints,  Lond.  1807 ;  Ford,  on 
Disease  of  the  Hip-Joint,  Lond.  1810;  Lloyd,  on  Scrofula,  Lond.  1821;  Brodie,  on  Dis- 
eases of  Joints,  Lond.  1822 — 6th  edition,  1850 ;  Barton,  North  American  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  April  1827  ;  Scott,  on  the  Treatment  of  Diseased  Joints,  Lond.  1828;  Wickham, 
on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Winchester,  1833 ;  Key,  on  the  Ulcerative  Process  in  Joints, 
Med.  Cbir.  Trans.,  vols,  xviii.  and  xix.,  1833 ;  Coulson,  on  Diseases  of  the  Hip-Joint, 
Lond.  1887 ;  Yelpeau,  Lemons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chirur.,  yoI.  ii. ;  LouYrier,  Diet,  de 
M^decine,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1840;  Toynbee,  on  Cartilage,  &c.,  Phil.  Trans.,  Lond.  1841 ; 
Goodsir,  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Obserrations,  £din.  1845 ;  Redfem,  Monthly 
Journal,  1849,  pp.  967,  1065,  1112,  1275.  [On  the  Intimate  Structure  and  History 
of  the  Articular  Cartilages,  by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.D.,  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  April 
1849 ;  also.  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philadelphia,  toI.  It.  No.  6, 
1848;  paper  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.,  toI.  ▼!.,  on  **  Mor- 
bus CoxsB  Senilis,"  also  the  chapter  on  **  Chronic-Rheumatic  Arthritis  of  the  Hip-Joint," 
in  his  Treatise  on  Fractures,  &c.,  Dublin,  1850;  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Adams, 
in  the  CyclopsBd.  Anat.  and  Physiol. ;  Bell,  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones ;  Miitier's  ed.  of 
Uston*s  Surgery,  chapter  on  Anchylosis,  Philada.  1846;  Article  <*  Anchylosis,  in  Cyclop. 
Practical  Surgery. — Ed.] 

On  Excision  of  the  Joints,  see  White's  Cases  in  Surgery,  Lond.  1770;  Park,  A  New 
Method  of  Treating  Diseases  of  the  Knee  and  Elbow,  Lond.  1788 ;  Moreau,  Resection 
des  Articulations,  &c.,  Paris,  1803 ;  Roux,  de  la  Resection  des  Portions  d'os  Malades, 
&c.,  Paris,  1812;  Crampton,  Dubl.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  iv.  1827;  Velpeau,  Nout.  El^m. 
de  M^d.  Op^rat.,  torn.  i. ;  Syme,  on  Excision  of  Joints,  Edin.  1831.  [Paper  by  Dr.  Black- 
burn, Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  i. ;  also  in  Cyclop.  Pract.  Surgery,  vol.  i. — Ed  ] 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

ARTERITIS. 

Tuis  term  denotes  perverted  vascalar  action  in  the  arterial  tissue ; 
as  usual,  whether  or  not  such  action  be  above  or  below  the  standard  of 
true  inflammation.     It  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  Arteritis. 

The  acute  form  of  action  may  be  limited  to  one  portion  of  an  artery ; 
or  it  may  be  of  a  spreading  kind,  as  in  the  venous  tissue. 

1.  The  Spreading. — This  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  The 
patient  is  usually  beyond  the  middle  age,  and  of  broken  constitution. 
The  disease  is  seldom  limited  to  one  vessel,  but  pervades  a  large  por- 
tion, or  even  the  whole  of  the  arterial  system  of  the  part  affected.  The 
limbs,  especially  the  lower,  are  the  parts  most  frequently  involved. 
The  symptoms  are  obscure,  and  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  rheu- 
matism. There  is  much  constitutional  disturbance,  as  can  readily  be 
understood,  of  a  febrile  kind ;  but  not  showing  the  usual  sthenic  signs 
of  true  inflammatory  fever;  partaking  more  of  the  irritative  type. 
The  tracks  of  the  main  vessels  affected  are  painful;  and  pain  is 
increased  by  pressure  and  motion ;  induration,  too,  is  felt ;  the  pulse  is 
feeble,  and  has  a  peculiar  thrilling  stroke  ;  its  impulse  gradually  dimi- 
nishes, and  ultimately  it  wholly  ceases,  in  the  part.  The  superimposed 
soft  textures  are  seldom  involved ;  the  skin  remaining  pale  and  other- 
wbo  normal  in  its  appearance.  The  effects  on  the  arterial  coats  are 
turgcscence  and  infiltration,  with  loss  of  the  smooth  serous  character  of 
the  internal  surface ;  the  contents  become  coagulated,  and  adherent  to 
the  changed  tube ;  ultimately  the  canal  is  wholly  occluded.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  obstruction  of  circulation,  which  necessarily  results  from 
the  progress  of  such  change,  vital  power  in  the  parts  affected  is  very 
much  impaired ;  both  temperature  and  sensation  are  diminished ;  and 
should  stimulating  measures  be  unwisely  adopted  to  restore  these,  action 
beyond  the  power  of  control  is  almost  certain  to  be  induced,  and  gan- 
grene follows.  Indeed,  if  the  obstruction  be  both  complete  and  general 
m  a  part,  its  death  will  surely  happen,  as  the  direct  result ;  a  simple 
cessation  of  vitality,  without  intervention  of  the  attempted  inflamma- 
tory process.  On  the  other  hand,  in  slighter  cases,  the  original  action 
may  subside,  ere  yet  consolidation  has  been  complete ;  the  obstructing 
coagulum  may  be  gradually  removed,  and  circulation  with  vital  power 
restored. 
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The  treatment  of  such  disorder,  when  detected,  probably  comes  bet- 
ter within  the  department  of  the  physician  than  of  the  surgeon.  It 
will  consist  of  leeching  along  the  affected  course,  rest,  and  ordinary 
antiphlogistics.  A  tolerably  free  administration  of  calomel  and  opium 
may  also  be  desirable,  to  prevent  consolidation  if  possible.  Opium, 
after  depletion,  will  in  all  cases  be  suitable  ;  not  only  as  relieving  pain, 
often  severe,  but  likewise  tending  to  maintain  tone  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. Subsequently  to  the  occurrence  of  obstruction,  a  mild  mercurial 
course  may  be  given,  or  other  sorbefacients  employed — while  mercurial 
ointment  may  be  applied  over  the  affected  trunks — ^with  a  view  to  gra- 
dual removal  of  the  obstructing  coagulum.  But  all  stimulating  applica- 
tions, whether  external  or  internal,  more  especially  the  former,  mast  be 
used  with  the  greatest  possible  caution ;  lest  the  untoward  result  of 
action  exceeding  power  be  induced.  When  obstruction  has  become  con- 
firmed, the  principal  care  had  better  be  directed  to  the  avoidance  of  all 
stimuli,  whereby  such  excessive  action  might  be  occasioned. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  especially  acute  and  spreading 
form  of  arteritis  sometimes  though  very  rarely  occurs,  analogous  in  its 
character  to  the  worst  kind  of  phlebitis.  It  commences  in  a  part,  but 
tends  to  involve  the  whole  system.  The  true  inflammatory  crisis  is 
reached,  ere  coagulation  has  occurred ;  purulent  matter,  consequently, 
when  secreted  from  the  internal  coat,  mingles  with  the  circulating 
stream ;  and,  carried  through  the  system,  has  the  same  poisonous  effect 
as  in  diffuse  suppurative  phlebitis.  Pyaemia  is  established.  First,  irri- 
tative fever  attends ;  but,  on  occurrence  of  the  direct  purulent  admix- 
ture, this  is  merged  wholly  in  typhoid  symptoms  of  the  most  urgent 
kind,  under  which  the  patient  rapidly  sinks.  Should  he  struggle  on 
for  some  time,  gangrene  ensues ;  and  probably  occurs  at  more  points 
than  one.  In  such  a  disease,  it  is  plain  that  hope  from  treatment  can 
only  be  entertained  at  the  outset.  This  period,  therefore,  should  be 
occupied  in  the  use  of  our  most  active  and  powerful  antiphlogistics.  On 
the  suppurative  crisis  having  been  reached,  lowering  treatment  must 
pass  into  that  of  support ;  but  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  successful  issue. 

2.  Limited  Arteritis. — This  is  a  very  common  result  of  external 
injury  done  to  the  tissue ;  as  by  wound,  or  by  application  of  ligature. 
Various  results  may  ensue,  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  action 
induced.  The  minor  grades  will  give  exudation  of  a  plastic  kind,  such 
as  we  desiderate  after  deligation ;  the  coats  become  turgid  and  coherent ; 
and  the  canal  is  compactly  obliterated,  at  the  part  affected.  A  higher 
grade  of  action,  reaching  to  the  truly  inflammatory,  gives  suppuration, 
usually  conjoined  with  ulceration ;  a  result  which  we  do  not  desiderate, 
but  on  the  contrary  take  every  means  to  avoid,  in  operations  on  the 
larger  vessels;  hemorrhage  being  almost  certain  to  follow.  A  still 
higher  action,  more  especially  if  conjoined  with  circumstances  tending 
to  impair  vital  power  in  the  tissue,  causes  gangrene  of  the  vessel ;  a  more 
disastrous  event ;  exemplified  by  deligation  of  an  artery,  whose  coats 
have  been  too  rudely  manipulated,  and  too  extensively  separated  from 
their  areolar  connexions. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  arteritis  consists  in  the  employment  of 
ordinary  mild  antiphlogistics,  chiefly  local ;  and  so  conducting  our  direct 
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interference  with  the  vessel,  that  the  minor  grade  of  action  only  shall 
be  obtained,  whose  characteristic  is  plastic  exudation,  with  obliteration 
of  the  canal  at  the  i^eoted  point. 

Chronic  Arleritt*. 

Thie  is  of  infinitely  more  frequent  occnrrence  than  the  acute ;  and 
usually  idiopathic  It  seldom  occurs  till  after  the  middle  period  of  life ; 
is  more  frequent  in  males  than  females;  and  its  accession  would  seem 
to  be  mach  favoured  by  a  shattered  state  of  constitution ;  more  espe- 
cially when  this  arises  from  intemperance,  venereal  infection,  or  abuse  of 
mercury.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart. 

Acute  arteritis  may  he  said  to  be  chiefly  connected  with  injury  of  the 
arterial  tissue ;  the  chronic,  with  its  disease.  The  latter  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  rheumatic  diathesis ;  which  seems  to  cause  a  strong  pre- 
disposition to  arterial  change 

Chronic  arteritis  is  gradual  and  insidious  in  its  progress ;  scarcely 
marked  by  pathognomonic  symptoms ;  and  seldom  discovered,  during 
life,  hut  by  its  r^ults — abnormal  dilatation  of  the  artery,  and  formation 
of  true  aneurism.  The  structural  change,  however,  is  sufficiently  marked. 
It  may  affect  an  artery  throughout  its  whole  extent,  continuously ;  or  it 
mav  occur  only  in  patches ;  and  sach  patches  are  usually  situate  in  the 
ricinity  of  bifurcations,  or  at  the  origins  of  large  arterial  branches.  The 
internal  coat  ia  thickened,  spongy,  and  less  smooth  and  serous  in  its 
sorface.  Between  this  and  the  middle  coat — in  the  intermediate  tissue 
which  Is  eometimes  termed  the  sclerous  coat — deposit  takes  place  of  a 
soft  caseous-looking  substance,  in  granules  or  patches ;  sometimes  termed 
atheromatoua,  sometimes  steatomatom.  According  to  recent  research^ 
the  latter  is  a  strictly  correct  appella- 
tion; inasmuch  as  its  chemical  constitn-  ^e- 178- 
tion  seems  to  differ  but  little  from  that 
of  ordinary  fat ;  sometimes  combined 
with  cholesterine.  Xot  unfrequently  the 
middle  coat  too  is  altered;  becoming 
thin,  yellow,  and  opaque.  In  conso- 
qnence  of  such  change,  the  arterial  tis- 
ane is  found  to  have  its  elasticity  much 
impaired ;  it  will  not  accommodate  itself 
to  the  play  of  extreme  motion,  as  before. 
Its  cohesion  is  diminished ;  if  forcibly  stretched,  it  is  apt  to  tear,  espe- 
cially in  its  inner  coat.  It  is  incapable— comparatively,  sometimes 
actually — of  plastic  exudation;  if  a  tear  do  take  place,  it  is  not  likely 
soon  to  close  again.  On  the  contrary,  the  breach  is  more  likely  to  widen 
by  ulceration ;  lor  proneneas  to  that  morbid  result  is  another  consequence 
of  the  structural  iMiange.  Hence  it  will  at  once  appear,  how  an  artery 
■o  circomstanced  is  bat  little  amenable  to  deligation.  Occlosion  wiil 
not  take  place  by  fibrinotis  exudation  of  a  suitable  und ;  by  ulceration,  the 
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unobstructed  canal  will  be  opened  into;  and  dangerona  bemorrliage  oeces- 
sarily  ensues.  It  ta  also  equally  plain  bow  the 
occurrence  of  aneurism  is  favoured ;  bj  the 
proneness  to  ulceration;  and  by  the  impair- 
ment of  elasticity,  cohesion,  and  plastic  pover. 
Dilatation,  rupture  of  the  internal  coat,  non- 
repair of  the  breach,  on  the  contrary  its  ezten- 
tension,  are  obviously  rendered  liable  and  likely. 
Calcareous  degeneration  may  follow  or  accom- 
pany the  stale  just  described.  Frequently, 
,    I  however,  it  is  the  concomitant  and  result  of  old 

I  ''aJIpL        'll        ^Si^'     -^^  ^^  arcua  senilis  forms  on  the  cornea, 
f  uU^m        \\       ^^  ^^'^  body  bends,  as  the  prostate  cnlarecs,  as 
mJM  f  K        \\       the  teeth  drop  out,  and  the  cartilages  ossify,  so 
fJH/    ■    :   l\      the  arterial  tubes  are  liable  to  become  hard  and 
mnmmi      jIL  vJjl     non-elastic,  by  deposit  of  earthy  matter  between 
VuB*'        ^  J^J     the  internal  and  middle  coats ;  sometimes  in  gra- 
nules, more  frequently  in  scaly  patches,  some- 
times in  continuous  masses.     The  internal  coat  is  dry  and  shrivelled 
in  appearance;   sometimes   loose  and   almost   villous   in   its   surface; 
sometimes  torn,  shrivelled,  and  raggedly  projecting ;  not  unfreqoeotly 
the  calcareous  scales  are  incorporated  with  it.      Very  often  ateato- 
matouB  deposit  may   be  seen   mingled  in   greater  or  less  proportion 
with  the  calcareous,  in  the  artery  of  the  old  man.     And   sometimes 
a  few   calcareous  scales  may   be   found  among  stcatomatous  deposit, 
in  the   artery   of  the  man  of  middle  age.     The   calcareous   deposit 
is  ordinarily  termed  ossification ;  bui  the  hard  substance  is  altogether 
different  from  bone;    devoid  of  stroma,  of  fibrous  arrangement,  and 
of  vascularity.     Sometimes  it  ia  so  extensive  as  almost  to  banish  all 
trace  of  the  original  structure  of  the  vessel,  converting  it  into  a  rigid 
earthy  tube. 

This  state,  also,  must  obviously  interfere  with  the  elasticity  and  plastic 
power  of  the  tissue.  Yet  aneurism  much  more  seldom  follows  upon  this 
than  on  the  steatomatous  change.  It  is  probable  that  cohesion  is  less 
impaired,  and  ulceration  less  liable.  Also  it  is  plain,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  earthy  change  occurring  only  in  advanced  age,  when  mua- 
cular  effort  is  much  less  sudden  and  extreme  than  in  younger  years,  one 
of  the  most  common  exciting  causes  of  aneurism  is  not  liKely  to  be  in 
operation.  Calcareous  degeneration  seldom  occurs,  to  any  extent,  be- 
fore sixty  years  of  age.  But  the  period  of  proneness  to  aneurism  ia 
found  to  range  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty — the  period  of  mus- 
cular exertion,  exposure  to  hard  living,  and  liability  to  steatomatous 
degeneration  of  the  arterial  coats. 

Both  forms  of  degeneration  may  be  said  to  be  limited  to  the  aortic 
system.     The  pulmonary  is  almost  wholly  exempt. 

For  calcareous  degeneration  we  can  do  nothing.  When  the  steato- 
matous is  suspected,  all  stimuli  should  be  abstracted,  the  diet  carefully 
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and  temperately  regulated ;  sudden  and  great  muscular  exertion  should 
also  be  avoided,  as  well  as  mental  excitement  or  other  causes  likely  to 
occasion  acceleration  of  the  sanguineous  flow.  If  the  rheumatic  dia- 
thesis be  present,  or  the  system  have  suffered  by  syphilis  or  mercury, 
means  must  be  taken  to  counteract  the  cachexy.  If  need  be,  the  force 
and  rapidity  of  circulation  may  be  further  controlled  by  digitalis, 
aconite,  or  other  sedatives  on  the  heart's  action. 

ANEURISM. 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  pulsating  tumour ;  composed  of  a  cyst,  which 
is  filled  with  blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  coagulated,  and  whose  cavity 
communicates  with  the  arterial  canal. 

Various  divisions  have  been  made  of  this  important  subject.  The 
most  ordinary,  as  well  as  most  useful,  is  into  the  True  and  False.  And 
to  these  terms  it  is  essential  that  definite  meanings  be  attached.  Various 
interpretations  are  given  by  different  authors ;  and  let  us  not  therefore 
be  blamed,  if  we  attach  our  own.  So  here  let  it  be  understood,  that  by 
true  aneurisms  we  mean  those  which  are  the  result  of  disease;  the 
tumour  being  formed  by  dilatation,  or  by  rupture  of  the  coats,  or  by 
their  ulceration  from  within,  or  by  a  combination  of  these  circumstances ; 
and  the  cyst  consisting  of  one  or  more  of  the  arterial  coats,  yet  un- 
broken. By  the  term  false,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  denote  those 
aneurisms  in  which  the  arterial  tunics  form  no  part  of  the  aneurismal 
cyst,  having  been  wholly  divided,  either  by  wound  or  by  ulceration  from 
without.     These  latter  constitute  the  minority  of  the  cases  of  aneurism. 

True  Aneurism, 

The  mode  of  formation  may  vary.  1.  By  Dilatation. — This  is  most 
frequent  in  the  aorta.  The  coats  do  not  give  way,  either  by  rupture  or 
by  ulceration,  but  evenly  dilate  into  a  pouch  of  greater  or  less  volume ; 
in  the  parietes  of  which  steatomatous  deposit  is  apparent,  and  the  con- 
tinuity and  integrity  of  the  tunics  can  be  distinctly  traced — more  espe- 
cially after  maceration.  The  dilatation  may  be  partial,  on  one  aspect 
of  the  canal;  and  the  hollow  swelling  which  results  is  said  to  be  Sacci- 
form. Or  the  whole  tube  gradually  dilates,  and  gradually  recovers, 
giving  rise  to  a  spindle-shaped  enlargement,  which  is  termed  Fusiform. 
Or  the  general  dilatation  may  be  abrupt  and  in  all  respects  uniform ;  it 
is  then  said  to  be  Gylindroid. 

2.  By  Dilatation  and  Rupture. — In  this  form,  commencement  of  the 
tumour  and  abnormal  cavity  is  made  by  dilatation  of  all  the  coats.  Then 
the  internal  gives  way,  either  by  ulceration,  or  by  tearing,  during  some 
sudden  muscular  exertion ;  the  middle  coat  usually  yields  at  the  same 
time ;  blood  in  consequence  becomes  insinuated  into  the  aperture ;  the 
external  coat  yields  before  the  pressure  from  within,  and,  expanding, 
forms  the  true  aneurismal  cyst.  This  new  cavity  is  filled  by  fluid  blood ; 
and,  under  the  impulse  thence  received,  the  cyst  gradually  enlarses ; 
receiving  strength  and  addition  both  from  without  and  from  within. 
From  within,  by  deposit  of  fibrin  from  the  blood ;  from  without,  by  con- 
densation and  incorporation  of  the  surrounding  tissues.     By  condonsa- 
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Fig.  180.  tion  and  organization  of  part  of  the 

fibrin  from  within,  with  deposit  also 
from  the  living  texture,  the  interior 
of  the  cyst  may  come  to  be  lined 
with  a  quasi-membranous  stmcture; 
analogous  to,  and  often  apparently 
continuous  with  the  internal  coat  of 
the    artery.      This,   however,   will 
only  be   apparent  at  those   points 
where  there  is  no  agglutination  of 
the  fibrinous  clot,  and  where  no  re- 
cent fibrinous  deposit  has  taken  place.     Resistance  to  enlargement  of 
the  tumour  is  made  partly  by  the  strengthening  of  the  cyst,  partly  by 
the  contractile  efibrt  of  repression  exerted  by  the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  of  formation  is  gradual  and  slow.  But 
on  giving  way  of  the  coats,  increase  is  sudden  and  considerable,  and  for 
a  time  rapid  ;  often  the  patient  has,  by  sensation  in  the  part,  a  distinct 
perception  of  the  event.     This  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  aneurism. 

3.  By  Rupture. — This  kind  of  tumour  forms  rapidly  from  the  first ; 
and  may  in  but  a  short  time  attain  a  large  size.  The  immediate  or 
exciting  cause  is  sudden  muscular  exertion,  as  in  pulling,  leaping,  &c., 
whereby  the  arterial  tunics  are  stretched  beyond  what  they  are  able  to 
bear.  The  internal  and  middle  coats  give  way  at  once,  by  laceration ; 
and  aneurismal  formation  speedily  follows.  The  patient  has  generally 
a  distinct  perception  of  the  tear,  and  consequently  of  the  very  first 
origin  of  the  tumour.  Sometimes  the  event  occurs  during  ordinary 
exertion  of  walking ;  then  he  is  apt  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  stmcic 
on  the  part,  by  a  stick  or  stone.  But  this  exciting  cause  is  not  alone 
suflScient ;  there  must  be  a  predisposing  one  also  ;  and  that  is  the  stea- 
tomatous  degeneration.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  tear  might  simply 
heal ;  or,  at  all  events,  fibrinous  exudation  would  take  place  of  a  plastic 
kind,  and  thereby  the  arterial  tube  would  be  obliterated ;  either  way, 
there  would  be  no  aneurism.  But  when  arterial  degeneration  exists, 
no  such  plasma  is  afforded,  no  such  reparative  effort  can  be  made  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  tear  widens  by  ulceration,  and  the  aneurismal  forma- 
tion advances. 

VarUties, 

1.  Dissecting. — ^An  aneurism  is  termed  Dissecting,  when  the  arterial 
tunics  are  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other  by  the  blood's  infil- 
tration. The  external  coat  alone  may  be  detached  from  the  middle 
and  internal.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  transverse  fibres  of 
the  middle  coat  are  separated  into  two  layers,  for  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance, in  the  track  of  the  vessel.^    Also,  the  dissection  may  be  either 

*  For  most  practical  purposes,  it  is  enough  to  regard  the  arterial  tissue,  as  consistiDg 
of  three  layers — internal  or  serous,  middle  or  fibrous,  and  external  or  areolar.  But 
microscopically,  the  number  of  layers  may  be  doubled. — 1.  The  epithelial.     2.  The 


Fig.  180.  True  aneurism  of  the  aorta.     The  greater  part  of  the  cyst  filled  with  clot 
Aperture  of  communication  small. 
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Fig.  181. 


oomplete  or  partial.  That  is,  the  hiatus  between  the  coats  may  termi- 
nate in  a  blind  sac,  where  blood  stagnatee,  or  whence  rather  it  will 
regurgitate.  Or  it  ma;  be  complete  ;  there  being  a  second  aperture  of 
communication  with  the  artery,  at  the  CTtremity  of  the  hiatus,  through 
which  the  stray  current  of  blood  again  joins  the  main  stream.  Such 
dissections  may  be  of  slight  extent,  or  thoy  may  occupy  several  inches 
of  the  vessel.  The  variety  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  and  is 
seldom  found  affecting  any  artery  except  the  aorta. 

2.  The  inner  coat  alone  may  remain  entire.  The  external  and  middle 
have  given  way ;  and  the  cyst  is  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
dilated  internal  coat  alone.  In  true  aneurism,  this  condition  is  rare- 
It  has  been  observed  by  Brescbet,  Dubois,  Dupuytren,  and  others; 
probably  the  result  of  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  other  tunios,  from 
without. 

8.  The  inner  and  external  eoatt  have  both  been  found  entire  ;  the 
middle  alone  having  given  way. 

4.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that  aneurism  is  sometimes  connected 
with  the  artery  by  means  of  a  nar- 
row neck  of  considerable  extent, 
instead  of  the  abnormal  cavity 
being  bluffly  set  upon  the  normal 
tube.  The  fundus  of  the  pulsating 
tamonr  may  consequently  project 
several  inches  from  its  arterial  ori- 
gin; and,  in  certain  situations,  as 
at  the  root  of  the  neck,  diagnosis 
is  Uience  rendered  obscure.  An 
aneurism  may  seem  to  be  of  the 
innominata,  or  of  the  first  third  of 
the  subclavian,  while  in  truth  it  is 
of  the  aorta.  Sach  a  tumour  is 
said  to  be  Pedunculated. 

Aneurism  is  also  said  to  be 
Limited  or  Diffuse.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  bound  within  the  limits 
of  a  proper  cyst ;  in  the  other, 
having  either  burst  through  this, 
or  been  originally  devoid  of  it, 
blood  is  widely  diffused  by  infiltra- 
tion into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  true  aneurism  is  at  first 
invariably  limited.  It  may  become 
diffuse  by  giving  way  of  the  cjMt, 
from  ulceration  or  otnerwise.  The 
occurrence  is  always  secondary.    In 
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false  aneurism,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  may  be  diffuse  or  not  at  first, 
according  to  circumstances.  If  the  escape  of  blood  be  sudden,  great, 
and  violent,  no  distinct  restraining  cyst  can  form ;  infiltration  is  wide 
and  free  ;  the  diffuse  form  is  at  once  established.  Or  a  cyst  may  have 
formed,  and  subsequently  given  way ;  and  then,  as  in  the  true  form,  the 
occurrence  is  secondary.  As  will  be  seen,  supervention  of  the  diJSfose 
form  is  sometimes  salutary ;  more  frequently  pernicious. 

Fahe  Aneurism, 

In  this  form,  as  already  stated,  the  aneurismal  cyst  is  not  composed 
of  any  of  the  arterial  coats,  but  entirely  constructed  from  the  tissues 
exterior  and  adjoining  to  the  vessel.  1.  Most  frequently,  it  is  the 
result  of  wound  ;  all  the  coats  being  at  once  perforated ;  blood  escaping 
in  considerable  volume  and  force,  and  thereby  condensing  for  itself  a 
cyst ;  the  cyst  subsequently  becoming  strengthened,  yet  dilating  in  the 
ordinary  way.  2.  Or  it  may  be  the  result  of  laceration  ;  as  in  severe 
fracture  of  a  limb.  Or  it  may  occur  independently  of  fracture ;  as  by 
the  employment  of  undue  force  in  reducing  dislocation.  The  main 
artery  is  torn,  either  partially  or  completely.  Profuse  hemorrhage  is 
the  result ;  infiltrating  the  neighbouring  soft  parts,  or  perhaps  distend- 
ing them  to  form  a  large  bloody  pool ;  and  the  arterial  aperture  does 
not  heal  by  fibrinous  occlusion,  but,  remaining  patent,  establishes  a 
permanent  communication.  The  diffuse  form  of  aneurism  is  thus  at 
once  produced.  Or  the  occurrence  may  be  secondary.  At  first,  the 
artery  is  only  bruised ;  it  sloughs,  or  ulcerates  ;  and  then,  pouring  out 
its  blood — it  may  be  several  days  subsequently  to  the  injury — the  anea* 
rism  is  established.  3.  Or  the  arterial  coats  may  be  perforated  by 
ulceration  from  without.  An  abscess  forms  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  an  arterial  trunk.  Evacuation  is  delayed ;  and  spontaneous  approach 
to  the  surface  is  repressed  by  fibrous  investments.  The  cavity  of  the 
abscess  enlarges  deeply,  and  compresses  the  arterial  tissue.  This  at 
first  bends  before  the  pressure,  and  is  besides  protected  by  fibrinous 
exudation,  which  seems  as  if  specially  provided.  By  and  by  the  arte- 
rial tube  may  come  to  traverse  the  cavity  of  the  abscess ;  enlargement 
having  occurred  on  its  every  side.  Pressure  is  great  and  constant; 
the  arterial  connexions  are  weakened  or  altogether  removed,  by  a  dis- 
secting action  of  the  confined  pus ;  and  under  the  combined  action  of 
constant  and  steady  pressure,  with  diminished  power  of  control,  nice- 
ration  is  ultimately  established.  The  arterial  canal  becomes  continuous 
with  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  through  an  ulcerated  aperture,  perhaps 
of  no  great  size.  The  cavity,  formerly  filled  with  pus,  becomes  occu- 
pied by  blood ;  what  was  an  abscess,  has  become  a  variety  of  false 
aneurism.  One  obvious  advantage  of  the  narrow  aperture  of  commu- 
nication is,  that  the  pus  is  gradually,  and  not  at  once,  brought  into  the 
general  circulation — for  a  time,  probably,  continuing  to  whirl  in  turbu- 
lent motion  within  its  own  cyst ;  and  thus  the  system  may  be  saved 
from  those  formidable  typhoid  symptoms,  which  usually  follow  any  con- 
siderable and  direct  admixture  of  pus  with  the  circulating  mass  of  blood. 
A  memorable  example  of  this  form  of  the  disease  was  afforded  by  the 
hospital  experience  of  Mr.  Listen  (p.  208). 
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Lately  a  case  occurred  in  my  hospital  practice,  which  seems  to  bear 
strongly  on  the  point.  A  woman  was  stabbed  in  the  arm,  by  means  of 
a  blunt  knife,  and  lost  much  blood  at  the  time.  About  eight  days 
afterwards,  the  wound  being  in  an  ulcerating  state,  serious  hemorrhage 
occurred ;  and,  cutting  into  the  part,  I  secured  two  bleeding  arterial 
points  by  ligature.  After  this,  the  wound  healed  kindly  though  slowly, 
from  the  bottom  ;  and  the  woman  was  discharged  with  a  firm^  depressed 
cicatrix.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  however,  she  returned  with  a 
large  false  aneurism  occupying  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
and  restrained  from  bursting  only  by  the  thin  translucent  pellicle  of  the 
cicatrix.  Through  this  the  dark  interior  could  be  plainly  seen.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  the  ordinary  direct  operation  was  performed, 
with  a  successful  issue — the  ulnar  artery  being  found  open,  about  an 
inch  below  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied  in  the  first  instance. 
The  woman,  it  seems,  had  resumed  laborious  occupation  immediately 
after  dismissal ;  and  very  speedily  a  throbbing  was  felt  in  the  arm,  such 
as  is  usually  thought  symptomatic  of  suppuration.  She  believed  that 
matter  had  formed,  and  that  it  would  follow  the  ordinary  course  of  an 
abscess ;  but  became  alarmed  by  afterwards  observing  a  general  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arm,  and  on  account  of  this  she  once  more  sought  hospital 
relief.  Such  a  history  surely  points  to  suppuration  and  subsequent 
arterial  communication  with  the  abscess,  as  the  sequence  towards  this 
aneurismal  development. 

The  most  common  example  of  false  aneurism,  is  that  which  follows 
accidental  wound  in  venesection,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The  mistake 
is  usually  at  once  discovered,  and  means  taken  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences ;  by  energetic  and  direct  pressure  on  the  part.  Blood  in  con- 
sequence escapes  but  slowly  from  the  wound  of  the  artery.  By  the 
pressure,  it  is  prevented  from  being  discharged  externally.  It  slowly 
accumulates  in  the  areolar  tissue,  exterior  to  the  artery,  and  beneatn 
the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm.  This  tissue  becomes  condensed  into  the 
form  of  a  cyst ;  which,  as  in  true  aneurism,  receives  corroborating  addi- 
tion both  by  deposit  from  the  blood,  and  by  amalgamation  of  other  tis- 
sues on  its  exterior.  The  internal  additions  come  to  assume  a  regular 
form,  where  incorporated  with  the  original  cyst;  they  become  fully 
organised,  and,  acquiring  a  compact  structure,  constitute  a  lining  mem- 
brane, smooth,  and  somewhat  of  a  serous  character ;  often  seeming,  as 
in  true  aneurism,  to  be  continuous  with,  and  not  very  dissimilar  to,  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery.  The  cyst  may  ultimately  give  way,  and 
the  aneurism  become  diffuse ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  probable,  seeing 
that  the  cyst  is  powerfully  strengthened  by  the  investing  fascia  of  the 
fore-arm.  Or,  when  remedial  pressure  is  either  absent  or  imperfect, 
the  bloody  swelling  may  be  large  and  diffuse  from  the  first.  The  coa- 
gulum  is  seldom  dense  throughout,  in  either  the  diffuse  or  the  circum- 
scribed variety ;  but  often  has  a  central  space  or  canal,  continuous  with 
the  arterial  aperture.  In  recent  cases,  treated  by  incision,  this  circum- 
stance may  be  of  some  practical  interest;  facilitating  exposure  of  the 
bleeding  point. 

By  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  aneurismal  formation  is  different 
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from  that  jast  described.  That  the  escape  of  blood,  with  formation  of 
an  exterior  cyst,  is  not  immediate ;  bat  that  the  aperture  in  the  vessel 
is  first  filled  up  bj  a  membranous  formation ;  and  that  this,  yielding 
before  the  blood's  impulse  from  within,  gradually  dilates  and  forms  the 
aneurismal  sac.  False  aneurism  may  in  this  way  be  produced  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  such  a  mode  of  formation  is  comparatively  rare,  forming 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

However  formed,  the  false  aneurism  has  one  very  important  prac- 
tical point  in  its  nature ;  namely,  its  formation  bein?  independent  of 
arterial  degeneration.  In  consequence,  we  have  it  m  our  power  to 
apply  a  remedial  ligature  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tamour; 
naturally  expecting  to  find  the  arterial  tunics  as  sound  there  as  at  any 
other  part. 

Symptoms  of  True  Circumscribed  Aneurism, 

This  being  by  much  the  most  frequent  form  of  aneurism,  its  symp- 
toms may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  disease  in  general.  We 
are  also  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  aneurisms  which  are  external 
to  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  and  consequently  amenable  to  surgical 
treatment. 

There  is  a  swelling,  at  first  small,  and  gradually  increasing ;  origi- 
nally soft  and  quite  compressible,  the  cyst  being  as  yet  filled  only  with 
fluid  blood ;  ultimately  hard,  and  incapable  of  being  made  altogether 
to  recede,  its  interior  having  become  occupied  by  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  solid  coagulum.  But  however  great  the  diminution,  or  how- 
ever complete  the  disappearance  may  have  been  under  pressure — so 
soon  as  this  is  removed,  there  is  an  immediate  and  forcible  return  to 
the  former  dimensions.  In  the  tumour  there  is  distinct  pulsation  from 
the  beginning ;  appreciable  by  both  sight  and  touch,  but  more  especially 
by  the  latter ;  synchronous  with  the  heart's  impulse ;  equally  felt  in  all 
aspects  of  the  tumour ;  increased  by  pressure  on  the  distal  side  ;  dimi- 
nished, or  perhaps  wholly  arrested,  by  pressure  on  the  cardiac  side  of 
the  tumour.  At  each  impulse,  there  is  not  only  elevation  of  the  tumour, 
but  distinct  expansion  of  it  at  every  point.  The  more  firm  the  pressure 
applied,  the  more  distinct  the  impulse,  and  the  more  evident  the  simul- 
taneous effort  of  enlargement.  At  the  same  time  a  very  expressive 
thrill  is  imparted  to  the  compressing  hand ;  and  if  the  ear  be  applied, 
mediately  or  immediately,  a  bruit  de  soufflet  will  be  heard,  more  or  less 
distinct.  The  bruit,  however,  it  is  important  to  remember,  is  not  an 
infallible  indication  of  the  presence  of  aneurism.  Pressure  on  the  artery, 
by  the  stethoscope,  or  by  any  tumour,  may  induce  it ;  and  it  is  also  found 
when  no  structural  change  at  all  exists,  seeming  to  depend  on  an  im- 
poverished and  deficient  state  of  the  blood. 

The  tumour's  growth  is  steady ;  seldom  so  rapid  as  the  outward 
bulging  of  an  abscess ;  seldom  so  tardy  as  the  enlargement  of  any  solid 
tumour,  not  malignant.  Pain  is  complained  of;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  structural  changes  in  the  artery  itself,  as  in  consequence  of  subse- 
quent interference  with  the  adjoining  textures,  as  the  enlarging  tamour 
encroaches  on  them.     And  sometimes,  in  what  may  be  termed  acute 
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aneuridms,  the  suffering  is  really  excruciating.  Lately,  a  patient  under 
my  care  in  the  hospital,  affected  with  acute  inguinal  aneurism,  expressed 
himself  as  enduring  constant  agony  in  the  thigh  and  knee,  and  urgently 
demanded  relief  by  operation.  This  was  delayed,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
both  part  and  system  in  a  more  favourable  condition,  after  suitable  treat- 
ment. But  meanwhile,  the  poor  man,  in  a  mingled  frenzy  of  delirium 
and  despair,  committed  suicide  by  thrusting  a  corkscrew  into  the  centre 
of  the  tumour.^ 

Pressure  on  the  passing  nerves  causes  not  only  pain  but  numbness 
also  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb.  By  pressure  on  the  veins  and  lym- 
phatics, passive  congestion  is  induced  ;  causing  more  or  less  oedema,  by 
which  the  limb  is  swollen  and  discoloured.  From  the  same  cause  there 
is  physical  weakness,  diminution  of  temperature,  and  impairment  of 
function.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  vital  power — the  power 
of  resisting  or  controlling  vascular  excitement,  and  averting  its  unto- 
ward results — is  very  much  impaired. 

Important  organs  in  the  neighbourhood  may  have  their  functions 
seriously  impeded  by  the  bulging  of  an  aneurism ;  compression  of  the 
air-passages  may  threaten  asphyxia ;  inanition  may  be  impending  by 
obstruction  of  the  gullet. 

The  patient's  own  perception  of  the  disease  is  usually  most  distinct. 
He  sees  and  feels  the  living,  beating  tumour.  But  the  period  at  which 
he  first  becomes  aware  of  its  presence  is  very  various.  If  it  has  been 
formed  by  dilatation  only,  weeks  or  months  may  have  elapsed,  subse- 

Suently  to  its  origin,  ere  it  arrests  his  attention.  If  it  has  been  pro- 
uced  by  the  second  mode  of  formation,  the  first  stage,  by  dilatation, 
may  have  passed  unnoticed  ;  but  the  aggravation  by  giving  way  of  the 
coats  is  usually  quite  distinct.  And,  as  already  stated,  when  the  dis- 
ease has  begun  by  sudden  laceration  of  the  tissue,  the  very  instant  of 
origin  is  noted  and  remembered  by  the  patient. 

As  the  tumour  enlarges,  the  artery  contracts  on  its  distal  aspect,  and 
circulation  is  weaker  there.  Did  the  lower  limb  depend  for  its  arterial 
supply  wholly  on  the  contents  of  the  affected  trunk,  vital  power  would 
be  brought  much  lower  than  it  is.  But  the  diminished  volume  of  the 
main  stream  is  compensated,  by  enlargement  of  the  side  channels. 
What  is  termed  the  collateral  circulation — at  all  times  existing — is  ampli- 
fied to  atone  for  the  deficiency.  Collateral  branches,  arising  above  the 
tumour,  enlarge ;  and,  passing  round  the  aneurism,  pour  their  increased 
contents  again  into  the  main  trunk.  Some  inches  beyond  the  tumour,  the 
arterial  canal  again  shows  its  normal  dimensions ;  and  the  circulation  is 
ultimately  the  same ;  only,  at  and  around  the  tumour,  it  is  partly  direct 
and  partly  circuitous. 

The  tumour  has  not  existed  for  any  very  long  time,  before  its  con* 
tents  begin  to  assume,  in  part,  the  solid  form.  Fibrin  is  separated,  and 
becomes  arranged  in  concentric  laminae.  Part  is  incorporated  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cyst ;  strengthening  it,  as  before  stated ;  it  loses  its 
colouring  matter,  and  becomes  connected  with  the  cyst  by  both  organic 
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arrangement  and  TascnlariiatioD.  Bat 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  fibrin  is  not 
incorporated  irith  the  living  teztnre ; 
if  it  be  adherent,  it  is  only  partially ; 
most  frequently  it  is  loose  in  the  cavi^, 
with  fluid  blood  playing  ronnd  it; 
arranged  in  laminse  distioctlj  concen- 
tric, with  the  interior  greatly  deprived 
of  its  colouring  matter.  In  coaae- 
quence  of  this  accumulation  of  solid 
fibrin,  the  pulsation  and  compressi- 
bility of  the  tumour  are  aSiected.  The 
former  may  be  somewhat  less  distinct 
at  certain  points  than  at  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  and  adhesion  of 
the  clot ;  and  if  the  clot  be  both  dense 
and  large,  while  the  aperture  of  com- 
munication between  the  cyst  and  arteir 
is  small,  very  little  diminution  of  bulk 
may  be  efiected  even  by  energetic  pres- 
sure. This  state  of  matters,  however, 
is  no  disadvantage ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  by  such  change  that  spontaneous 
cure  is  accomplished.  The  clot,  en- 
larging, comes  to  occupy  the  whole 
cavity ;  then  becoming  at  all  points 
adherent,  and  incorporated  with  the 
cyst.  The  cavity  is  obliterated,  the 
tumour  consolidated.  There  is  no  room  for  entrance  of  fresh  and 
fluid  blood ;  it  either  passes  on  in  its  own  proper  channel,  as  in 
health ;  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  solid  tumour  reacts  on  the 
arterial  canal,  bulging  into  it,  obstructing  its  flow,  and  inducing  ultimate 
obliteration  at  that  point.  There  being  no  longer  an  impulse  from 
within,  the  restraining  influence  from  contractile  efforts  of  the  adjoining 
tissues  is  now  unopposed ;  and  thereby  gradual  subsidence  of  the  tumour, 
by  absorption  of  the  solid  contents,  is  greatly  favoured.  Ultimately, 
by  continuance  of  absorption,  and  absence  of  increase,  almost  all  trace 
of  the  tumour  has  disappeared ;  the  artery  is  usually  found  occluded  at 
the  site ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  its  canal  remains  still  pervious  (Fig.  182). 
The  recurrence  of  such  a  chain  of  events,  however,  is  unfortunately 
rare.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  unaided  by  our  art,  the  coagulnm 
does  not  solidify  the  tumour,  but  merely  acts  as  a  restraint  upon  its 
growth ;  interposing  itself  between  the  cyst  and  the  arterial  impulse,  and 
thereby  moderating  the  former's  expansion. 

As  the  tumour  enlarges,  the  adjacent  parts,  more  especially  those  in 
the  direction  of  the  principal  increase,  are  displaced ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  they  may  have  important  functions  disturbed  thereby. 
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Bnt  there  is  not  only  mere  displacement  and  interrnption  of  fanction ; 
change  of  structure  ie  induced.  Part  of  the  superimposed  testures 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  cyst ;  part  ie  removed  by  absorption ; 
sometimes  true  ulceration  occurs.  Fibrous  texture  exists  long ;  and  may 
determine  the  increase  in  a  lateral  direction.  Also,  by  its  unaccommo- 
dating opposition  to  the  impulse  beneath,  much  local  pain,  followed  by 
constitutional  disturbance,  may  result.  Bone  is  less  resisting;  it  cannot 
yield  like  the  soft  textures  by  elasticity ;  but  it  loses  substance  at  the 
point  compressed,  by  continuous  absorption ;  and  if  the  pressure  be  great, 
ulceration  may  supervene.  Most  frequently,  however,  osseous  destruc- 
tion is  only  by  absorption.  Between  the  bone  so  affected,  and  the 
aneurismal  contents,  there  may  be  interposed  the  ordinary  cyst,  more 
or  less  attenuated  by  pressure.  Or  that  portion  of  the  cyst  may  have 
been  wholly  removed,  and  its  place  occupied  by  the  bone  itself;  the 
wave  of  blood  washing  the  bare  cancellated  tissue,  without  even  a 
coagulum  interposed  (p.  282). 

As  thus  the  tumour  enWges,  in  spite  of  resistance  from  superim- 
posed parts — impulse  from  within  proving  paramount — the  symptoms 
are  not  merely  local ;  there  are  pain,  numbness,  cedema,  and  more  or 
less  disturbance  of  function,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  com- 
pressed, and  the  degree  of  their  compression ;  and  besides,  the  system 
IB  sooner  or  later  involved  in  obvious  irritation.  The  stomach  and 
digestion  fail,  sleep  is  disturbed,  strength  and  flesh  decline,  the  pulse 
becomes  weak  and  frequent ;  in  fact,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  consti- 
tutional irritation  are  established ;  more  or  less  urgent  in  proportion  to 
the  resistance  which  is  afforded,  and  the  importance  of  the  parts  to  which 
pressure  is  applied. 

At  length  the  crisis  is  approached:  the  tu- 
mour having  reached  the  integnmental  surface, 
or  the  border  of  a  mucous  canal  or  of  a  serous 
cavity.  The  last  intervening  texture  gives  way ; 
and  then  the  fatal  result  is  seldom  long  delayed. 
The  opening  iseffected  in  different  ways.  1.  On 
the  surface,  the  same  occurs  as  with  abscess ;  a 
portion  of  the  skin  is  attenuated,  sloughs,  and 
separates.  2.  In  a  mucous  canal,  the  aperture 
is  made  by  continued  destruction  of  tissue  at  the 
part  most  compressed,  either  by  absorption  or 
by  ulceration ;  most  frequently,  it  is  probable, 
by  the  latter.  Or,  it  may  happen  that  the  pro- 
gress of  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane  may 
be  reversed.  For  example,  an  aneurismal  tumour 
may  compress  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea, 
threatening  asphyxia ;  tracheotomy  is  performed, 
and  a  long  elastic  tube  is  worn  in  tne  wound ; 
the  extremity  of  that  tube  presses  upon  the 
apex  of  the  aneurism ;  and  by  that  pressure, 
nlceratioD  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  induced  ; 
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the  ulceration  continues,  advancing  towards  the  aneurism,  and  80  the 
latter's  cavity  may  be  exposed.  3.  A  serous  cavity  is  opened,  by  at- 
tenuation of  the  serous  membrane,  from  absorption  under  the  continued 
pressure  ;  and  then  laceration  takes  place  at  the  attenuated  part. 

When,  at  any  stage  of  its  progress,  the  aneurism  becomes  diffuse, 
the  symptoms  are  materially  altered.  Pulsation  is  diminished,  in  conse- 
quence of  pressure  which  is  exercised  on  the  arterial  tube  by  the  blood 
infiltrated  around;  and  it  may  happen — all  untoward  circumstances 
remaining  aloof — that  thus  the  probability  of  spontaneous  cure  may  be 
enhanced.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing 
the  origin  of  spontaneous  cure  to  the  occurrence  of  the  diffused  form. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  issue  will  acquire  an  untoward  tendency 
by  this  event;  the  limb  is  endangered,  and  secondarily  the  system.  The 
interruption  to  arterial  flow,  by  rapid  and  profuse  infiltration  of  blood 
into  the  general  areolar  tissue,  may  be  so  great,  as  at  once  to  occasion 
gangrene  of  the  limb,  with  its  pernicious  reaction  on  the  system.  Or 
the  arterial  influx  may  be  but  partially  interrupted ;  enough  passing 
barely  to  maintain  vitality,  but  insufficient  for  maintenance  of  due  vital 
power.  By  and  by,  inflammation  with  unhealthy  suppuration  is  not 
unlikely  to  occur  in  the  infiltrated  and  broken-up  textures.  And  such 
an  amount  of  action  is  certain  not  to  cease  at  the  merely  suppurative 
result ;  but,  power  of  control  being  so  much  abased,  it  advances  to  gan- 
grene, involving  not  merely  the  part,  but  the  whole  limb— all  the  more 
likely,  if  local  stimuli  have  been  imprudently  employed.  Early  ampu- 
tation then  affords  the  only  prospect  of  preserving  life.  But  when  part 
of  the  infiltration  is  superficial,  discoloration  of  integument  necessarily 
attends ;  and  let  not  this  be  mistaken  for  the  indication  of  gangrene 
already  established. 

The  fatal  issue  of  aneurism  may  occur  in  various  ways.  1.  By 
hemorrhage.  The  intervening  textures  have  all  given  way,  as  formerly 
detailed.  A  gush  of  blood  follows  establishment  of  the  open  condition. 
But  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,  at  once  fatal ;  even  in  the  largest  and  most 
active  tumours.  A  portion  of  the  coagulum,  becoming  impacted  in  the 
orifice,  for  a  time  stems  the  flow.  By  and  by  this  plug  may  be  extruded 
or  dislodged,  and  hemorrhage  returns ;  again  it  may  be  arrested,  and 
again  return ;  and  thus  by  repetition  of  bleedings,  the  patient  is  ulti- 
mately exhausted,  and  perishes.^  2.  By  pressure  on  important  parU ; 
as  on  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  nerves,  &c.  Aneurisms  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  for  example,  usually  prove  fatal  by  the  injurious  effect  on 
respiration.  3.  By  mere  constitutional  irritation;  the  system  sympa- 
thizing with  the  local  disorder.  And,  cceteris  paribuSy  the  greater  the 
obstacles  to  the  tumour's  enlargement,  the  greater  the  amount  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  Fibrous  coverings  oppose  onward  progress  of 
the  aneurism  to  the  open  state ;  but  do  not  avert,  though  they  may 

'  It  is  remarkable  what  powers  of  arrest  and  delay  Nature  has  in  this  particular.  The 
late  Mr.  Liston  died  of  aortic  aneurism.  In  July,  profuse  hemorrhage  took  place  from 
the  windpipe ;  the  aneurism  had  opened  then.  In  December,  he  sank  under  respira- 
tory oppression ;  and  there  had  been  no  bleeding  during  the  interval — although,  un- 
happily unaware  of  the  disease,  he  had  been  habitually  indulging  in  the  most  Tiolent 
exercise.  On  dissection,  three  apertures  were  found  communicating  between  the  aneu- 
rism and  trachea ;  and  each  one  was  firmly  corked  by  its  plug  of  fibrin. 
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delay,  the  fatal  issue.  Ere  hemorrhage  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
occur,  the  patient  may  have  been  carried  off  by  the  wearing  hectic.  4. 
By  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sac.  The  secretion  of  pus  may 
prove  great  and  protracted ;  and  even  amputation  may  fail  to  arrest 
exhaustion  therefrom.  6.  By  diffusion  of  the  aneurism;  inducing  gan- 
grene of  the  limb,  in  the  manner  formerly  explained.  Typhoid  symp- 
toms may  at  once  set  in  with  force,  and  forbid  the  doubtful  chance  of 
amputation. 

Diagnosis  of  Aneurism, 

The  Diagnosis  of  aneurism  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
practical  surgery.  The  following  considerations  will  ordinarily  enable 
us  to  escape  from  error.  Chronic  abscess,  and  glandular  or  other 
tumours,  are  the  morbid  states  most  apt  to  assume  the  aneurismal  charac- 
ters. Often  they  simulate  the  disease  very  closely ;  strong  and  distinct 
pulsation  being  communicated  by  a  neighbouring  artery  of  large  size. 

But — 1.  Aneurism  is  soft  and  compressible  from  the  first,  and  then 
becomes  hard  by  solidification  of  its  contents.  An  abscess  may  be  soft 
from  the  first,  but  more  frequently  begins  with  induration,  and  softens 
secondarily ;  reversing  the  progress  of  aneurism.  A  small,  chronic,  and 
scrofulous  abscess  may  be  soft  from  the  first ;  and  may  perhaps  seem  to 
be  compressible.  Situate,  for  example,  in  the  groin,  in  the  axilla,  or  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  it  may  seem  to  disappear  by  pressure,  beneath  the 
surrounding  hardness ;  but,  on  removal  of  the  pressure,  the  lively  resi- 
lience of  the  aneurism  is  wanting.  An  enlarged  gland,  or  other  tumour, 
is  invariably  first  hard,  then  soft,  and  never  capable  of  being  dispersed 
by  pressure ;  and,  unless  suppuration  occur,  the  softening  and  fluctua- 
tion do  not  supervene  at  all. 

2.  Pulsation  is  equable  in  aneurism.  At  every  point,  unless  much 
alteration  by  partial  consolidation  have  occurred,  pulsation  is  felt  equally 
distinct.  Whether  the  tumour  is  compressed  directly  downwards,  or 
elevated  and  compressed  laterally,  pulsation  is  the  same.  A  solid  or 
other  swelling,  not  aneurismal,  laid  over  the  track  of  an  artery,  and 
receiving  impulse  from  it,  has  a  very  distinct  pulsation  when  the  first 
mode  of  pressure  is  employed ;  but  when  raised,  and  held  by  the  sides, 
this  pulsation  will  be  found  either  very  faint,  or  altogether  absent. 

8.  Aneurisms  of  the  lar^e  arteries  have  frequently  a  double  impulse ; 
the  first  corresponding  to  tne  diastole  of  the  artery ;  the  second  taking 
place  between  it  and  the  following  diastole,  and  corresponding  to  the 
systole  of  the  artery.  Tumours  which  merely  receive  arterial  pulsation 
exhibit  only  one  impulsion,  isochronous  with  the  arterial  diastole.^ 

4.  Pulsation  of  aneurism  is  felt  from  the  first.  Not  so,  in  the  case  of 
swellings  not  aneurismal.  At  first  these  are  small ;  and,  not  encroach- 
ing on  the  vessel,  they  receive  from  it  no  impulse.  Only  after  some  time, 
do  they  enlarge  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  in  close  contact  with  the 
artery ;  and  then  they  receive  its  pulsation. 

5.  Aneurism  has  expansion  coincident  with  pulsation.  The  fingers 
placed  firmly  on  the  tumour  diminish  it  more  or  less;  pulsation  is  felt 

lUBMt,  1188,  p.  649. 
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increasing  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  employed ;  and  at  each  impulse 
there  is  a  palpable  elevation  of  the  hand,  by  expansion  of  the  walls  of 
the  cyst.  A  swelling  not  aneurismal,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  elevated 
at  each  stroke  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  have  its  apparent  impulse  augment- 
ed by  increase  of  pressure ;  but  it  has  no  expansion  of  its  entire  bulk, 
at  every  point ;  it  is  simply  raised — and,  whether  in  systole  or  diastole, 

its  dimensions  are  unaltered.     There  is  one 
Fig.  184.  exceptional  case,  however,  which  may  render 

diagnosis  very  difficult.  If  a  chronic  abscess, 
or  other  cyst,  overlay  an  artery  (Fig.  184), 
then  its  pulsation  will  be  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions, each  impulse  will  be  accompanied  with 
a  sensation  of  expansion,  and  bruit  may 
doubtless  be  distinct.  Extrication  from  er- 
ror, however,  is  still  within  our  power; 
especially  by  reference  to  the  fourth  test. 
Inquiry  into  the  swelling's  history  will  inform 
us,  that  when  small  and  recent  it  showed  no 
sign  at  all  aneurismal. 

6.  An  aneurism  ordinarily  affords  both  thrill  and  bruit  to  touch  and 
auscultation ;  and  the  latter,  in  the  larger  arteries,  may  be  double,  like 
the  impulse  (p.  529).  Another  tumour  may  possess  the  bruit  (p.  524), 
but  has  not  both  conjoined ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  exceptional  case 
just  stated. 

7.  Pressure  on  the  cardiac  aspect  of  the  aneurism  diminishes  its  pul- 
sation, bulk,  and  thrill ;  pressure  on  the  distal  aspect  has  a  precisely 
contrary  effect.  Another  tumour  may  have  its  apparent  pulsation  sinu- 
larly  affected  ;  but  the  pulsation  only. 

8.  Change  of  relative  position  affects  the  aneurism  but  little.  Pull  it 
rudely  aside,  and,  by  impeding  arterial  flow,  the  pulsation,  expansion, 
and  bruit  may  be  diminished ;  but,  though  diminished,  they  are  stUl  there. 
Do  the  same  to  another  tumour,  and  pulsation  is  gone  quite. 

9.  Perhaps  the  tissues  are  lax  enough  to  permit  our  tracing  the  ves- 
sel's course  with  the  fingers.  If  the  tumour  be  aneurismal,  it  frill  be 
impossible  to  detach  it  from  the  artery ;  if  non-aneurismal,  the  vessel 
will  be  found  at  all  parts  perfectly  free.  Even  at  the  supposed  neck  of 
the  aneurism,  perhaps,  the  finger's  point  may  be  inserted  between  the 
tumour  and  arterial  tube. 

10.  In  aneurism  of  the  extremities,  the  limb  beneath  the  tumour  is 
shrunk,  wasted,  pained ;  perhaps  oedematous.  And  these  appearances 
are  not  so  marked,  if  they  exist  at  all,  in  the  case  of  a  tumour  which 
merely  simulates  aneurism. 

Causes  of  Aneurism, 

The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  women ;  and  seldom  occurs 
before  the  period  of  puberty.  In  the  lower  animals  it  is  not  uncommon ; 
and  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  ass,  is  connected  with  the  presence 

Fig.  184.  Section  of  an  abscess,  or  other  cyst  (6),  OTerlaying  an  artery  (a).     The 
aneurismal  state  must  be  closely  simnlated. 
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of  an  entozoon — the  strangt/lui  armatuB.  These  animals  lie  within  the 
aneurismal  sac ;  their  tails  being  entangled  in  the  fibrinous  clots,  while 
their  heads  are  free,  and  exposed  to  the  current  of  blood.^ 

1.  Predisposing  causes. — For  the  formation  of  true  aneurism,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  the  existence  of  steatomatous  degeneration  of  the 
arterial  coats  is  essential.  The  most  frequent  site  of  such  degenera- 
tion, and  consequently  of  aneurism,  is  at  the  turnings  of  the  blood's 
current ;  whether  by  the  natural  curves  of  the  vessel,  as  at  the  arch  of 
the  aorta ;  or  by  the  giving  off  of  large  branches,  collaterally,  or  in 
bifurcation.  The  period  of  life  most  favourable  for  the  morbid  change, 
is  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  By  previous  degeneration,  the 
elasticity  and  tone  of  the  vessel  are  greatly  impaired  at  the  part  changed ; 
and  the  defect  is  usually  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  structural  change. 
At  each  impulse  from  the  heart,  the  coats  yield  before  the  wave  of 
blood ;  but,  wanting  resilience,  they  fail  to  recover  themselves  as  before. 
And  thus  dilatation  is  established  and  increased  ;  the  dilatation  in  form 
and  extent  probably  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  arterial  degeneration. 
The  dilatation  may  proceed;  itself  forming  an  aneurism.  Or,  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats  give  way;  and  then  aneurism  more  rapidly  ad- 
vances, in  the  manner  already  detailed  (p.  619).  When  aneurism  has 
been  formed  by  dilatation  only,  communication  between  the  cyst  and 
artery  is  of  course  wide  and  free ;  often  of  the  same  extent  as  the  cyst 
itself.  When  it  has  resulted  from  giving  way  of  the  coats,  the  aperture 
is  of  more  limited  dimensions ;  usually  of  circular  form,  sometimes  no 
larger  than  a  quill ;  with  margins  well  defined,  smooth,  and  often  of 
great  density. 

Senile  earthy  degeneration  may  also  induce  aneurism ;  but  does  so 
much  less  frequently  than  the  steatomatous.  The  change,  it  is  probable, 
occurs  in  the  following  way.  Where  the  earthy  deposit  is  greatest,  a 
greater  or  less  narrowing  of  the  arterial  canal  is  occasioned.  On  the 
cardiac  aspect  of  this  constriction,  dilatation  occurs.  This  may  itself 
prove  aneurismal.  Or,  as  is  more  likely,  the  coats  at  this  part  yield 
either  by  laceration  or  by  ulceration ;  and  then  the  aneurismal  forma- 
tion proceeds  in  the  ordinary  way. 

2.  Exciting  causes. — The  more  prominent  of  these  are  violent  muscu- 
lar exertion,  and  mental  emotion ;  either  of  which,  but  more  especially 
the  former,  may  directly  cause  the  giving  way  of  the  coats. 

Certain  occupations  favour  the  disease.  Those  persons,  for  example, 
who  are  exposed  to  intemperance  by  their  vocation,  as  well  as  compelled 
to  undergo  heavy  labour  which  often  demands  sudden  and  great  exer- 
tion, are  dailv  under  the  operation  of  both  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes.  And,  again,  if  the  elderly  and  not  too  temperate  patient  be  by 
his  calling  exposed  to  sudden  stretching  of  a  vessel,  after  prolonged  re- 
laxation of  it — without  hard  labour,  or  great  muscular  effort,  occasional 
or  habitual — aneurismal  formation  is  likely  to  occur.  For  instance,  the 
postilion,  or  any  one  similarly  circumstanced,  who  has  for  hours  his 
popliteal  artery  much  relaxed  in  a  bent  position  of  the  limb,  may  by 
sudden  stretching  of  the  member,  on  resumption  of  the  erect  posture, 

>  Otto's  Pathol.  Anat.,  by  Soath,  p.  820 ;  and  Monthly  Jcnmal,  Jan.  1860,  p.  90. 
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cause  partial  rapture  of  the  coats ;  and  if  arterial  degeneration  be  {ure- 
sent,  as  is  not  unlikely,  aneurism  certainly  supervenes. 

In  some  cases,  steatomatous  degeneration  pervades  the  whole  arterial 
system ;  and  tendency  to  aneurismal  formation  is  in  consequence  uni- 
versal. Patients  so  affected  are  said  to  labour  under  the  Aneurismal 
Diathesis  ;  prone  not  only  to  aneurism,  but  to  aneurisms ;  the  tamours, 
in  such  cases,  seldom  proving  single  but  gregarious.  The  existence  of 
such  a  state  is  indicated  by  a  peculiar  thrilling  jar  of  the  pulse,  as  well 
as  a  wiry  hardness  of  the  vessels,  and  an  obvious  cachectic  state  of  the 
patient.  It  contra-indicates  surgical  interference  with  any  aneurism  ; 
however  favourably  adapted  the  tumour  might  otherwise  seem  for  opera- 
tion. 

Cure, 

Towards  this  end,  as  already  stated  (p.  526),  there  occur :— coagula- 
tion of  the  aneurismal  contents ;  reaction  of  the  superimposed  uid  sur- 
rounding parts  on  the  solidified  tumour  ;  compression,  thereby,  of  both 
tumour  and  artery ;  probably  obstruction  of  the  latter  by  extension  of 
the  coagulum.  The  fibrin  loses  its  colouring  matter,  and  in  part  be- 
comes organized — where  in  contact  with  the  cyst;  absorption  of  the 
solidified  tumour  gradually  advances ;  ultimately  all  traces  of  the 
aneurism  have  almost  or  wholly  disappeared ;  and  the  artery  is  either 
permanently  obstructed,  and  obliterated,  at  that  point;  or — as  more 
rarely  happens — it  remains  free  and  pervious. 

The  cure  may  be  either  Spontaneous  or  Surgical. 

I.  The  SpontaneoTis, — The  changes  formerly  described,  as  affecting 
spontaneous  cure,  may  be  induced  by  various  circumstances.  1.  J5y 
pressure  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour.  The  artery  may  be  here 
compressed  by  the  aneurism  itself;  it  having  enlarged  chiefly  in  that 
direction,  and  being  bound  down  on  the  vessel  by  fibrous  investments. 
The  arterial  flow  to  and  into  the  cyst  is  consequently  moderated,  and 
the  occurrence  of  solidification  favoured.  Or,  similar  pressure,  with 
similar  effects,  may  be  exerted ;  not  by  the  original  tumour,  but  by  the 
formation  of  another  aneurism  in  the  cardiac  proximity.  The  cure  of 
one  disease,  by  the  establishment  of  another.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
subclavian  aneurism  has  been  cured  by  the  pressure  of  a  nascent  tumour 
formed  on  the  arteria  anonyma.  But  perhaps,  indeed,  it  were  an  error 
to  apply  the  term  cure  to  such  an  event.  A  more  favourable  result  is 
the  third  variety  of  pressure ;  when  a  tumour,  not  aneurismal,  and  un- 
connected with  the  vessel — perhaps  an  enlarged  gland— compresses  the 
artery,  or  artery  and  aneurism  both,  so  as  to  induce  coagulation  in  the 
cyst.  The  principal  disease  is  cured ;  and  the  secondary  formation,  the 
independent  tumour,  may  be  dealt  with  afterwards,  if  necessary.  2. 
By  occlusion  of  the  aperture  of  communication  ;  independently  of  pres- 
sure, or  moderation  of  the  arterial  flow.  A  firm  portion  of  coagulum 
becomes  detached  from  the  fibrinous  mass  occupying  the  interior  of  the 
cyst,  and  is  impacted  in  the  aperture;  either  preventing,  or  greatly 
limiting,  the  arterial  influx ;  and  obviously  favouring  contraction  and 
solidification  of  the  tumour.  The  artery  itself  may  remain  pervious  or 
not ;  more  frequently  it  also  is  occluded.     To  this  result  it  is  plain  that 
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a  smallness  of  communicating  aperture  is  very  favourable ;  and  were  we 
at  all  times  able,  by  auscultatory  and  other  signs,  to  ascertain  the 
dimensions  of  the  aperture,  we  might  more  truly  predicate,  in  those 
cases  of  internal  tumours  which  are  inaccessible  to  surgical  interference, 
the  result  of  treatment  with  the  yiew  of  obtaining  spontaneous  cure.  8. 
By  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  eyBt ;  not  partial,  but  including 
the  whole.  Gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  aneurism al  cyst  may  occur 
spontaneously,  or  be  the  result  of  external  injury.  It  may  follow  liga- 
ture of  the  artery ;  and  then  it  not  only  involves  the  diseased  forma- 
tion, but  includes  the  whole  limb  as  well,  demanding  amputation.  But 
with  this  wo  have  nothing  to  do  at  present ;  treating  not  of  the  surgical, 
but  of  the  spontaneous  cure.  If  the  slough  include  the  whole  cyst,  and 
spread  no  further,  a  fortunate  issue  may  be  predicated.  The  dead  part 
separates  in  the  usual  way ;  but  not  until  the  surrounding  living  tex- 
tures have  become  densely  infiltrated  by  fibrinous  exudation  ;  and  not 
until,  by  such  plastic  exudation,  all  the  implicated  blood-vessels,  includ- 
ing the  artery  at  the  aneurismal  part,  have  been  consolidated.  As  the 
slough  separates,  consequently,  no  hemorrhage  ensues ;  and  healing  ad- 
vances in  the  ordinary  way.  Profusion  of  purulent  formation  is  the 
principal  danger ;  when  the  suppurated  part  is  large,  and  the  patient 
already  low  in  system.  Hectic  may  ensue.  If  gangrene  be  but  par- 
tial, however,  and  do  not  involve  the  whole  cyst,  there  is  the  greatest 
hazard.  On  separation  of  the  slough,  the  open  cyst  and  artery  will  be 
exposed;  hemorrhage  will  be  great,  and  probably  fatal.  4.  By  the 
aneurism  becoming  diffuse.  As  formerly  observed  (p.  521),  if  suppura- 
tion or  gangrene  do  not  occur,  the  pressure  of  the  diffusely  infiltrated 
blood  on  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  artery  may  so  restrain  its  flow,  as 
greatly  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  cure.  5.  By  oblitera- 
tion of  the  artery  on  the  distal  aspect.  The  aneurism,  by  making  especial 
pressure  there,  may  in  truth  effect  a  result  similar  to  that  of  Brasdor's 
operation.  The  vessel  may  be  gradually  and  finally  shut  up  ;  and  if  no 
collateral  branch  intervene' between  the  occluded  part  and  the  opening 
into  the  aneurismal  cyst,  cure  will  follow  (p.  542). 

II.  The  Surgical  Treatment. — Spontaneous  cure,  by  any  mode,  is 
comparatively  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  m  practice, 
when  other  means  are  in  our  power.  In  olden  times,  the  surgeon  did 
not  hesitate  to  interfere  directly  and  boldly.  In  the  time  of  Celsus 
(ja.  26)  the  tumour  was  opened  by  the  knife ;  and,  to  restrain  the  fright- 
ful hemorrhage,  a  heated  cautery  was  thrust  into  the  wound.  Or,  as 
practised  by  Rufus  and  Antyllus  (p.  27),  the  aneurism  was  cut  into 
and  cleared  out,  the  vessel  having  been  previously  secured  by  ligature 
above  and  below  the  aneurismal  part.  After  introduction  of  the 
tourniquet  by  Morel  in  1674,  the  procedure  became  somewhat  less 
formidable ;  hemorrhage  being  restrained  by  pressure  above,  until  the 
artery  had  been  secured,  at  least  temporarily.  Or,  finding  these  direct 
modes  of  operation  very  disastrous  in  their  result,  as  might  well  have 
been  anticipated,  it  was  not  unfrequcntly  deemed  expedient  at  once  to 
amputate  the  limb,  above  the  aneurism — rather  than  encounter  certainty 
of  hemorrhage  after  deligation,  and  probability  of  bleeding  along  with 
certainty  of  exhausting  suppuration  after  the  cautery.      But  as  the 
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nature  and  treatment  of  disease  became  better  understood,  this  depart- 
ment of  practical  surgery  improved.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  operations  for  aneurism  became  less  coarse  in  themselves, 
and  more  happy  in  their  results.  In  1740,  Anel — doubtless  having 
become  aware,  that,  for  the  establishment  of  cure,  it  is  not  essential 
that  the  sanguineous  flow  should  be  entirely  arrested  in  the  part— -cat 
down  above  an  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and,  securing  the  artery 
there,  without  opening  the  sac,  effected  a  cure.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  this  was  an  example  of  false  aneurism ;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  arterial  coats,  where  tied,  were  not  necessarily  in  a  degene- 
rated state,  as  they  must  ever  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  true 
aneurism.  For  John  Hunter  was  reserved  the  merit  of  really  improving 
the  operation  (p.  43).  He,  reasoning  further  on  the  fact,  that  complete 
arrest  of  flow  is  not  essential  to  cure,  saw  how  this  enabled  him  to  seek 
a  healthy  portion  of  artery  on  which  to  apply  the  ligature ;  one  capable 
of  plastic  exudation,  and  not  prone  to  ulceration.  He  saw  that  it  was 
not  imperatively  incumbent  on  him  to  tie  the  vessel  immediately  above 
a  true  aneurism,  where  its  coats  must  be  diseased ;  but  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  select  a  portion  higher  up — removed,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  inches.  Of  this  power  of  selection  he  did  not  fail  to 
avail  himself;  and  in  1785,  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  instead  of 
securing  the  artery  in  the  ham,  he  tied  the  femoral  near  the  middle  of 
its  course.  Although  the  practice  proved  at  first  unsuccessful — the 
mode  of  operation,  not  the  reason  why,  being  defective — the  soundness 
of  the  Hunterian  theory  stood  unshaken ;  and  the  subsequent  experience 
of  Desault,  and  others,  with  operations  better  executed,  obtained  for  it 
ample  confirmation. 

The  original  want  of  practical  success  resulted  from  the  faulty  mode 
in  which  the  ligature  was  used.  There  existed  in  the  profession  an 
excessive  dread  of  injury  to  the  arterial  coats,  by  a  small  ligature, 
tightly  applied.  It  was  feared  that  they  would  be  cut  through  too  soon, 
ere  yet  the  canal  had  become  consolidated ;  and  that  the  most  serious 
hemorrhage  would  ensue.  Accordingly,  broad  tapes  were  tied  on ; 
and  others  were  applied  loosely,  to  be  tightened  as  circumstances 
might  demand.  In  an  over-anxiety  to  save  the  arterial  tissue,  it  was 
unduly  detached  and  manipulated,  so  as  to  cause  either  ulceration  or 
sloughing;  and  thence  the  much  dreaded  hemorrhage;  the  means 
adopted  to  prevent  this,  turning  out  the  most  likely  to  insure  its 
occurrence. 

Success  depends  mainly  on  a  skilful  use  of  the  ligature ;  and  too  much 
caution  cannot  be  used  in  its  application.  The  vessel  is  exposed  by 
careful  dissection,  somewhere  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  aneurism  ;  not 
so  close  as  to  endanger  the  encountering  of  degenerated  coats ;  not  so 
far  removed,  as  to  favour  too  free  a  collateral  supply  of  blood  still  re- 
maining to  the  tumour.  The  external  wound  should  be  rather  too  large 
than  too  small ;  facility  and  safety  of  performance  being  closely  allietl 
in  this  operation.  The  incisions  are  made  with  a  small  finely-edged 
scalpel,  used  lightly.  Neither  directors  nor  blunt  knives  should  be 
employed ;  for  they  must  bruise  and  tear  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the 
simpler  and  smoother  the  cut  is,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  both 
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wound  and  artery  will  assume  a  salutary  action.  The  vessel  'havinff 
been  exposed,  its  sheath — pinched  up  by  dissecting-forceps — is  opened 
to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch ;  and  by  repeated  touches  of  the 
knife's  point,  assisted  by  forceps,  the  arterial  coats — looking  at  last 
white  by  the  insulation — are  completely  detached  from  all  neighbouring 
tissues ;  only  however  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  not  more  than  what  is 
barely  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  needle  and  ligature.  The 
aneurism-needle  should  have  its  point  neither  too  sharp,  to  endanger 
wounding  of  the  arterial  coats ;  nor  too  blunt,  to  render  tearing  and 
force  necessary  for  its  passage.  Armed  with  a  firm,  round  ligature,  of 
silk  or  thread — well  waxed,  to  facilitate  application — it  is  gently  in- 
sinuated beneath  the  artery  at  the  detached  point ;  great  care  being 
taken  to  exclude  all  textures,  save  the  arterial,  from  within  its  circuit ; 
more  especially  nerves  and  veins.  Having  passed,  the  ligature  is  laid 
hold  of,  and  retained,  while  the  needle  is  withdrawn.  The  loop  of  the 
ligature  is  then  cut,  and  one  half  pulled  gently  away.  The  remaining 
portion  is  secured  on  the  vessel  with  a  reef  knot  (p.  349);  drawn  with 
such  tightness  as  affords  to  the  operator's  fingers  the  peculiar  sensation 
of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  having  given  way.  One  end  is  cut  off 
close  to  the  knot ;  the  other  is  left  pendent.  The  wound  is  brought 
carefully  together  by  suture  and  adhesive  plaster — leaving  the  protrud- 
ing end  of  the  ligature  readily  amenable  to  both  sight  and  touch — and 
is  treated  so  as  to  promote  adhesion.  The  limb  is  placed  in  a  relaxed 
and  comfortable  position,  and  so  retained. 

In  the  case  of  deep-seated  vessels,  the  more  complicated  needles  of 
Weiss,  Trant,  &c.,  may  be  found  useful ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  ordinary  instrument,  with  ordinary  skill,  suffices. 

The  ligature  is  not  interfered  with  until  the  usual  period  for  its  sepa- 
ration has  elapsed ;  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Then  its  free  extremity 
may  be  gently  touched.  If  found  loose  in  its  deep  part,  it  is  carefully 
withdrawn ;  if  still  adherent,  no  pulling  is  employed ;  we  await  patiently 
spontaneous  loosening ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  dead  bone,  regard  it  as 
our  duty  to  interfere  and  take  away,  only  when  the  natural  process  of 
detachment  has  been  completed. 

By  some  it  has  been  considered  preferable  to  employ  two  ligatures, 
dividing  the  artery  between ;  a  modification  in  the  deligation  of  arte- 
ries, as  old  as  ^tius  {p,  29),  and  strenuously  advocated  oy  Abemethy. 
Various  points  may  be  stated  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  operation. 
The  artery  retracts  freely,  and  thereby  thickens  its  parietes,  while  it 
contracts  its  calibre;  the  ligature  is  brought  into  close  contact  with 
healthy  structures ;  and  consequently  there  may  be  less  chance  of  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  and  hemorrhage.  Besides,  it  has  been  thought 
important— especially  in  the  case  of  the  carotid — to  avoid  the  double 
impulse  which  a  single  lieature  has  to  sustain ;  the  one  direct  from  the 
heart ;  the  other  dependent  on  the  collateral  circulation.^  Most  cer- 
tainly, if  the  ordinary  operation  have  been  improperly  conducted ;  that 
is,  if  in  our  attempts  to  expose  the  vessel  cleanly,  it  have  been  detached 
too  extensively  from  its  surrounding  connexions — thereby  rendering  the 

*  Chassaignao.     Qai.  des  Hopitaax,  Not.  80, 1B48. 
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occurrwice  of  either  nlceration  or  alonghing  more  tbui  probable — let 
two  ligatures  be  applied ;  one  at  each  eztremitj  of  the  separated 
portion. 

The  effects  of  the  ligature,  well  applied,  are  as  follows : — There  is 
mechanical  arrest  of  the  arterial  flow  at  the  deligated  point ;  throwing 
&  stress  on  the  collateral  circulation  ;  and,  by  weakening  the  main  car- 
rent,  on  the  distal  aspect  of  the  ligature,  favouring  coagulation  of  the 
aneurismal  contents,  with  solidification  of  the  tiimonr.  The  internal 
and  taiddle  coats  are  at  once  cut  through  ;  the  former  cleanlj,  as  with 
a  knife.     They  resile  on  each  side  of  the  ligature,  and  the  noose  of  this 

embraces  only  the  external   coat. 
Fig.  186.      Xhe   out  surfaces  of  the  internal  Fig  186 

coat  are  kept  in  close  contact ;  and, 
being  cleanly  incised,  in  close  appo- 
sition, and  free  from  compression 
by  the  ligature,  they  unite  by  adhe- 
sion. Fibrinous  exudation  takes 
place  for  this  purpose ;  extending 
a  little  distance  on  each  aspect  of 
the  ligature.  The  exudation  bo- 
comes  fully  organized ;  and  thereby 
the  arterial  canal,  at  that  part, 
is  permanently  and  firmly  closed. 
And  this  process  of  exudation,  or- 
ganization, and  consolidation,  is  fa- 
cilitated by  means  of  a  coagulum, 
formed  almost  immediately  after 
application  of  the  ligature.  On  the 
cardiac  aspect  of  the  ligature,  the 
blood  is  thrown  into  a  condition  of 
comparative  stillness,  favourable  for 
coagulation,  up  to  the  nearest  coUa- 
|>:ii|  teral  branch.  And  the  result  usually 
is,  the  production  of  a  slim  and 
tapering  clot ;  its  base  resting  on 
the  arterial  tissue  at  the  deligated 
point ;  its  apex  loose,  and  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  nearest  colla- 
teral branch.  This — slender  though 
in  moat  cases  it  is — will  doubtless 
have  the  effect  of  removing  the  blood's  impulse 
from  the  site  of  exudation  and  organization, 
and  so  will  facilitate  completion  of  the  process  of  occlusion.  Whence 
it  is  obvious  how  anatomical  knowledge  may  often  be  of  service,  in 

Fig.  IBG.  C&rotid  of  a  dog;  4 
At  a,  the  iTterinl  coats  cut  ncroi 
of  th«  deligated  part. 

Pig.  1B6.  Carotid  of  a  dog;  6  daja  after  deligation.  Arterj  ant  uanm.  Tke  mh- 
tracled  ends  occupied  b;  coagalum.  In  the  iheath,  piDoed  out,  aiternal  vesaela  (■) 
ara  aeeo  couTsiog  onwards  to  oooapj  iht  interior. 
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directing  selection  of  the  site  of  deligation,  to  s  point  where  no  colla- 
teral branch  b  given  off  in  the  immediate  and  cardiac  vicinity.  Other- 
wise, there  might  be,  Instead  of  remora,  an  increased  tumult  of  circnla- 
tion,  at  the  part  which  is  undergoing  the  process  of  obstruction. 

Plastic  exudation  is  not  limited  to  within  the  vessel.     It  occurs,  and 
more  extensively,  on  its  exterior ;  forming  a  dense  svelling  of  some 
sise,  within  which  the  ligature's  noose  is  deeply  imbedded.     The  highly 
important,  and  even  essen- 
Fig.  187.    ___      tial  charocter  of  this  ex- 
ternal exudation  of  plastic 
fibrin,   is   fully  elucidated 
by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Spence ;  from    whose   un- 

fiubliahed  drawings  the  il- 
ustrations  herewith  given 

are  derived.    He  has  showD 

clearly  that   the  internal 

clot,  so  far  from  being,  as 

was  supposed    by  Manec 

and  others,  essential  to  the 

separation  of  the  ligature 

without  hemorrhage,  is  not 

un frequently  wanting, when 

the  vessel  has  been  success- 
fully tied ;  the  closure  be- 
ing    entirely    effected    in 

these  cases  by  the  plastic 

exudation  between  the  cot 

edges  of  the  internal  coats, 

and  by  the  bulky  fibrinous 

mass   which   forms  within 

and  around  the  sheath.    It 

is  this  external  exudation 

which,  becoming  vascula- 
rized, forms  the  medinm 
whereby  blood  is  supplied  from  all  the  surrounding 
parts  to  the  important  new  formations  within  the 
external  coat  of  the  occluded  vessel ;  and  which,  by  its  equable  pres- 
sure upon  the  divided  ends  of  the  internal  coats,  prevents  the  tender 
adhesions  within  the  sheath  from  being  broken  up,  even  when  there  is 
no  coagulum.  And  hence  arises  an  important  practical  caution ;  that 
it  is  not  only  advisable,  in  ligature  of  an  artery,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
separation  of  the  vessel  from  its  sheath,  but  also  that  every  nndue 
interference  with  the  soft  parts  around  is  also  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
According  to  Mr.  Spence,  the  vessels  of  the  new  plastic  lymph  are 
formed  with  great  rapidity.    In  one  instance,  in  the  dog,  ho  found 

tig.  187.  CtroUil  of  *  dog ;  90  honra  afler  d«lig»tian.  Farther  tdTinced.  The 
llgatur*  Mtii  inb«ddtd  in  •  Ikrg*  dm*  of  organiied  pUima. 

Pig.  188.  Carotid  of  ■  dog ;  ISth  daj  after  dollga^on.  Tha  ligature  detaohod,  and 
coining  away  in  tbe  groove  fomed  in  the  organiiad  plaama. 
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them  present  in  considerable  numbers  sixty  honra  after  the  oper*tioii. 
After  a  longer  time,  veascla  begin  to  pass  even  into  the  o\oi  wlien  thu 
is  present ;  these  vessels  being  always  in  connexion  with  those  of  the 
sheath  and  external  Ijmph,  and  not  proceeding,  as  has  beeo  sopposed, 
from  the  interior  of  the  artery,'     (Figa.  186,  189.) 

The  portion  of  the  external  coat  included  in  the  noose  of  the  ligature 
is  necessarily  killed,  by  mechanical  injnry ;  and,  being 
Fig.  180.  dead,  it  must  be  separated.  Detachment  is  effected  in 
the  ordinary  way;  by  inflammation  and  ulceration.  These 
destructive  actions  extend  no  further  on  either  side  of  the 
ligature,  than  what  is  sufGcient  for  detachment  of  the 
foreign  body,  with  the  dead  portion  of  arterial  tissue. 
And  no  accident  by  bleeding  occurs ;  for  two  reasons ; — 
first,  on  account  of  the  limited  extent  of  nlceration ; 
second,  because  the  arterial  tube  has  been,  at  that  part, 
and  some  way  beyond  it,  completely  consolidated. 

Thus  the  ligature,  and  the  dead  portion  of  areolar  coat 
embraced  by  its  noose,  are  detached  from  the  living  tex- 
ture. There  may  be  a  slight  obstacle  to  extmsioD,  from 
the  external  fibrinous  deposit — threatening  to  confine,  as 
the  substitute  bone  often  does  the  sequestrum ;  but  a 
slight  touch  of  the  free  end  of  the  ligature  suffices  to 
couDteract  thb.  On  the  ligature's  final  e:[tru8ion,  the 
hiatus,  so  occasioned,  is  quickly  filled  up  by  fresh  exuda- 
tion ;  and  all  is  consolidated.  A  dense  compact  swelling, 
of  some  size,  thus  comes  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  arte- 
rial tube,  at  the  deligated  point. 

Sucb  copious  exudation  and  consolidation  were  essen- 
tial, as  has  been  seen,  to  prevent  accident  by  hemorrhage 
during  ulcerative  separation  of  the  ligature.  But  now 
that  this  event  has  been  safely  achieved,  the  fibrinous 
mass  is  found  gradually  to  diminish  by  absorption,  and 
at  length  almost  entirely  to  disappear ;  like  provisional 
callus,  in  fracture ;  the  existence  of  any  salntary  adven- 
titious growth  usually  ceasing  with  its  usefulness.  Ulti- 
mately, so  far  from  there  being  a  swelling  or  indonition 
at  the  deligated  point,  that  portion  of  the  artery  is  found 
dwindled  down  to  a  mere  thread,  and  the  normal  texture 
of  the  surrounding  tissues  is  almost  wholly  restored.  Above  and  below 
the  obliterated  portion,  the  vessel's  calibre  gradually  tapers  till  th« 
nearest  collateral  branch  is  reached  ;  and  there  the  normal  dimensions 
are  usually  restored.  The  internal  coagulum  shrivels,  and  ultimately 
disappears  by  absorption. 

Thus  it  Is  plain,  that  the  main  object  in  conducting  the  operation 


Fig.  189.  Carotid  of  s  dog;  I2th  da;  after  JeligalioD.     VaBcuUriiation  of  Uie  dot, 
b;  TBHselB  from  vilhout.     At  a,  the  artery  cut  open,  ahovti&g  the  clot;  ftt  b,  tb«  eKt«nftl 

TCBselii,  coursing  onnards,  eater  the  clot  at  c. 
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and  subsequeDt  treatment  is,  in  tnith,  maintenance  of  a  low  grade  of 
tlie  inflammatory  process,  and  prevention  of  true  inflammation  ;  attain- 
ment of  plastic  deposit,  and  the  averting  of  suppuration  and  ulceration 
— except  what  barely  suffices  for  separation  of  the  ligature  and  its  in- 
eluded  slough. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  ligature  on  the  artery  it-  ^'8- 1^''- 

self,  when  well  applied  on  a  sound  portion.  And 
the  chief  advantage  of  the  Hunterian  mode  of  opera- 
tion is,  that  it  enables  us  to  select  tho  site  of  opera- 
tion, with  a  view  to  the  latter  indication.  The 
effects  on  the  tumour  are,  instant  arrest  of  the  pul- 
sation and  bruit ;  subsidence  as  well  as  silence  of  the 
swelling ;  and  gradual  induration  of  it,  obviously  by 
coagulation  of  the  contents.  This  chain  of  favour- 
able events  is  the  result  of  the  main  current  having 
been  abruptly  turned  aside  into  collateral  channels. 
And  it  may  happen  that  the  process  of  cure,  thus 
begun,  proceeds  rapidly  to  completion,  without  even 
a  semblance  of  interruption ;  but  more  frequently  it 
is  otherwise.  Collateral  circulation  existed  previ- 
ously to  the  anourismal  formation ;  but  it  became 
more  full  and  free  immediately  thereafter;  and  its 
increase  may,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  said 
to  have  kept  pace  with  increase  of  the  tumour.  A 
third  and  more  decided  enlargement  follows  on  per- 
formance of  the  operation ;  and  the  collateral  chan- 
nels are  for  a  time  strained,  as  it  were,  until  they 
have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  increase  of 
their  burden.  At  first  the  temperature  of  the  limb 
falls ;  in  consequence  of  arterial  influx  being  for  a 
time  actually  impeded  and  impaired.  But  subse- 
quently, it  rises  even  higher  than  the  previous 
standard ;  arterial  circulation  bavin?  resumed  its 
wonted  copiousness,  and  the  superficial  vessels,  espe- 
cially, being  more  plentifully  supplied.  Some  of 
these,  scarcely  appreciable  before,  may  be  both  seen 
and  felt  pulsating  vigorously.  Sometimes,  the  temperature  again  falls 
beneath  the  standard  of  health. 

In  consequence  of  re-establishment  of  the  limb's  circulation,  pulsa- 
tion often  returns  in  the  tumour ;  blood  having  freely  come  again  by 
the  circuitous  route  into  the  cyst,  and  into  the  main  vessel  on  tho  distal 
aspect  of  the  ligature.  The  ligature  never  wholly  arrested  sanguineous 
flow  there,  even  for  a  moment ;  collateral  circulation  is  at  all  times  too 
free  to  admit  of  this.  It  was  only  moderated ;  and  this  moderation, 
conjoined  with  removal  of  tho  heart's  impulse,  was  sufficient  to  originate 
the  procesB  of  solidification,  and  temporarily  to  withdraw  pulsation  from 
the  tumour.     Complete  arrest  of  the  flow  is  not  essential  to  cure ;  nor 
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indeed  is  it  desirable.  We  do  not  desiderate  an  empty  condition  of  the 
aneurismal  cyst,  but  that  it  should  be  filled  by  solid  contents.  And,  to 
afibrd  a  pabulum  for  solidification,  a  certain  amount  of  circulation  is 
expedient ;  slow  and  dull,  to  favour  coagulation ;  and  without  energy  of 
impulse,  so  as  to  maintain  no  distending  or  expansiye  effect  on  the  cyst. 
If,  after  a  day  or  two,  the  freedom  and  fulness  of  circulation  is  such  as 
to  restore  a  diminished  impulse  to  the  swelling,  this  need  be  no  matter 
of  surprise ;  neither  let  it  give  rise  to  unnecessary  alarm.  The  chance 
of  injury  thereby  is  readily  obviated,  by  applying  moderate  and  uniform 
pressure  on  the  part,  by  means  of  careful  bandaging ;  of  coarse,  begin- 
ning the  application  of  the  roller  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  limb, 
and  leaving  no  part  unsupported.  In  a  short  time,  pulsation  again 
ceases;  solidification  is  completed;  and  disappearance  by  absorption 
advances,  in  the  manner  formerly  described. 

Such  is  the  modern  operation  for  aneurism,  with  the  effects  which 
are  expected  to  issue  from  it ;  when  properly  conducted.  But  there  are 
both  a  preparatory  and  a  subsequent  treatment,  of  much  importance ; 
neither  of  which  can  ever  with  safety  be  neglected.  A  patient  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  his  ordinary  avocations,  and  at  once  subjected  to  the 
operation.  For  some  days  he  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  repose ;  his 
bowels  and  general  secretions  should  be  attended  to ;  his  diet  should  be 
restricted,  and  all  stimulant  fluids  absolutely  prohibited.  If  there  be  a 
fulness  of  the  circulation,  or  any  apparent  tendency  to  vascular  excite- 
ment, either  a  moderate  bleeding  should  be  practised,  or  aconite  or 
antimony  given.  After  operation,  complete  quietude  of  both  body  and 
mind  is  maintained,  and  every  other  means  taken  likely  to  insure  a 
gentle  and  moderate  state  of  the  general  circulation ;  this  being  obviously 
favourable  to  advancement  of  the  process  of  cure.  And  about  the 
usual  time  of  the  ligature's  separation,  all  moral  and  physical  causes, 
likely  to  accelerate  circulation  suddenly  and  much,  should  be  especially 
avoided.  Regimen  is  strictly  antiphlogistic.  The  limb  is  placed  and 
retained  in  a  relaxed  and  comfortable  posture.  No  severe  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  tumour,  under  any  circumstances,  lest  suppuration  or 
gangrene  be  induced ;  and  no  pressure  in  any  degree  need  be  employed, 
unless  pulsation  return  soon  after  the  operation  ;  or  unless,  at  a  later 
period,  diminution  of  the  tumour  become  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  Nor 
should  manipulation  of  the  tumour  be  frequently  and  rudely  practised ; 
otherwise  suppuration  of  the  cyst  is  not  unlikely.  It  is  no  doubt  essen- 
tial to  watch  the  condition  of  the  swelling ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  pulsation  is  absent,  that  solidification  continues  complete, 
and  that  diminution  advances  favourably ;  but  such  knowledge  can  be 
readily  enough  obtained,  without  rude  handling.  All  impertinent 
curiosity  should  be  rigidly  abstained  from  by  the  surgeon,  and  strictly 
prohibited  on  the  part  of  others. 

Stimulant  frictions,  or  more  direct  applications  of  heat,  may  perhaps 
be  thought  of  immediately  after  the  operation ;  the  temperature  of  the 
limb  having  fallen  considerably  below  the  normal  standard.  There  can 
be  no  worse  practice.  At  this  time,  vital  power  in  the  limb  is  very 
low ;  and  if  the  stimulation  induce  any  considerable  amount  of  vascular 
excitement,  as  is  most  likely,  gangrene  is  almost  sure  to  follow.    Either 
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let  the  limb  alone  altogether ;  or  swathe  it  gently  in  a  flannel  roller. 
The  temperature,  as  already  stated,  of  itself  rallies  ;  and  power,  along 
with  circulation,  is  gradually  restored. 

After  deligation  of  the  lar^e  arteries  near  the  trunk  of  the  body,  free 
venesection,  perhaps  repeated,  is  often  advisable ;  in  order  to  save  the 
important  organs  within  the  great  cavities,  from  the  evil  effects  of 
sanguineous  determination,  caused  by  sudden  interruption  of  the  main 
current.  After  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  for  example,  the  lungs 
are  in  much  danger  by  congestion ;  which  may  induce  an  apoplectic 
state  of  that  tissue,  or  pass  on  into  pneumonia ;  casualties,  tending  to  a 
fatal  result,  which  can  be  obviated  only  by  loss  of  blood.^ 

At  one  time  it  was  a  question,  what  period  was  most  favourable  for 
operation ;  and  in  general  it  was  held  that  some  considerable  delay  was 
advisable,  in  order  to  permit  the  collateral  circulation  to  have  become 
fully  established.  But  it  is  now  well  understood,  and  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  so  soon  as  there  is  aneurism  there  is  collateral  circulation ; 
more  likely  to  prove  excessive,  and  cause  trouble  and  anxiety  by  undue 
return  of  pulsation — than  to  be  deficient,  and  induce  gangrene  directly 
by  failure  of  arterial  supply.  Gangrene  is  certainly  one  of  the  dangers 
of  the  operation ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  has  occurred, 
it  has  probably  been  not  the  direct  but  the  indirect  consequence ;  not 
by  insufficiency  of  arterial  supply,  but  by  induction  of  over-action ;  not 
by  the  fault  of  the  operation,  but  by  that  of  the  surgeon  in  his  subse- 
quent treatment.  The  limb  has  been  rubbed,  heated,  or  otherwise  sti- 
mulated, prematurely,  and  to  excess.  Delay  is  unnecessary^  on  account  of 
collateral  circulatioa.  So  soon  as  the  tumour  is  observed,  it  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  operation  ;  provided  other  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
favourable.  And  further,  delay  is  inexpedient;  for  the  older  the 
aneurism,  the  larger  the  tumour ;  and  the  greater  its  deleterious  conse- 
quences on  both  part  and  system.  By  operating  early,  we  save  consti- 
tutional irritation ;  as  well  as  displacement,  interruption  of  function, 
and  change  of  structure,  in  the  parts — perhaps  important — adjoining 
the  disease. 

But  cure  may  fail,  even  should  the  deligation  itself  succeed.  Success 
is  not  invariable.  1.  There  maybe  an  idiosyncrasy  of  system,  whereby 
coagulation  of  the  blood  is  prevented;  a  diathesis  analogous  to  the 
scorbutic,  or  to  that  which  is  termed  hemorrhagic.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  remedies  tending  to  oppose  that  state  are  to  be  employed ; 
acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  sulphate  of  soda,  &c.  (p.  360).  2.  Or  there 
may  be  a  want  of  reactive  pressure  and  support,  on  the  solidifying 
tumour,  by  superimposed  textures.  As  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Porter,  aneurism  of  the  upper  part  of  the  carotid  is  unfavourably  situ- 
ated in  this  respect.  From  a  want  of  investing  texture  on  the  pharyn- 
geal aspect,  the  tumour  not  only  extends  chiefly  in  that  direction, 
during  growth ;  but  also,  after  operation,  it  may  fail  to  solidify,  con- 
tract, and  disappear.  Other  aneurisms,  when  superficial,  may  labour 
under  similar  disadvantage.     Such  deficiency  is  to  b^  atoned  for,  as  far 
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as  circumstances  will  permit,  through  application  of  artificial  pressure 
and  support,  by  compress  and  bandaging. 

Other  methods  of  treatment^  which  have  been  and  still  are  in  use,  now 
claim  our  attention.  The  operation  of  Brasdor  is  the  reverse  of  that 
of  Hunter ;  application  of  ligature,  not  on  the  cardiac,  but  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  tumour — in  its  near  proximity.  Obstruction  occurs  at  the 
point  tied ;  coagulation  and  remora  of  the  arterial  contents  take  place 
up  to  the  nearest  collateral  branch ;  and,  if  there  be  no  vessel  given  off 
between  the  tumour  and  the  point  of  deligation,  the  former  will  obviously 
be  included  within  the  range  of  delayed  and  coagulating  blood — a 
state  favourable  for  origination  and  advancement  of  the  process  of  cure. 
If,  however,  any  branch  of  considerable  size  do  interfere,  it  is  equally 
plain  that  the  effect  of  deligation  will  be  to  cause  an  increased  turmoil 
at  and  within  the  tumour,  and  to  aggravate  the  disease  accordingly. 
Also,  much  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  cutting  down  upon  the 
vessel.  It  may  have  been  already  obliterated ;  it  may  be  much  dis- 
placed from  its  normal  relative  position ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
as  formerly  stated,  it  is  certain  to  be  somewhat  diminished  in  size ;  the 
surrounding  parts  may  have  been  the  seat  of  a  chronic  form  and  low 
grade  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  the  vessel  may  be  intimately 
blended  with  condensed  and  infiltrated  structure. 

This  mode  of  operation,  then,  applied  generally  4:0  aneurism,  is  ob- 
viously and  vastly  inferior  to  the  Hunterian.  Yet  its  employment  is 
occasionally  expedient.  When  an  aneurism  is  situated  so  close  to  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  as  to  preclude  the  application  of  ligature  on  its  cardiac 
side,  are  we  to  abandon  all  aid  from  surgical  interference,  and  content 
ourselves  merely  with  medical  treatment  in  the  hope  of  facilitating  the 
accession  of  spontaneous  cure  ?  Instead  of  thus,  as  it  were,  leaving  the 
patient  to  his  fate,  we  may  practise  the  distal  operation;  if  circum- 
stances seem  otherwise  favourable;  and  if  the  patient,  after  having 
heard  an  honest  explanation  of  the  risk,  is  willing  and  anxious  that  the 
attempt  should  be  made.  In  aneurism,  for  example,  of  the  common 
carotid  at  its  origin,  experience  tells  us  that  we  need  not  attempt  the 
Hunterian  operation,  by  ligature  of  the  anonyma ;  that  is  certain  to 
fail.  Brasdor's  operation,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  unlikely  to  succeed ; 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  long  space  of  the  carotid  from  which  no  branch 
is  normally  given  off;  and  consequently  no  vessel  is  likely  to  intervene 
between  the  tumour  and  the  distal  ligature. 

Even  in  favourable  circumstances,  however,  there  is  always  one 
serious  objection  to  this  operation.  In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  an  in- 
tervening collateral  branch,  or,  in  other  words,  to  secure  obliteration  of 
the  artery  and  aneurismal  sac,  it  is  essential  that  the  site  of  deligation 
be  not  far  removed  from  the  tumour ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  great 
probability  of  the  arterial  coats  being  unsound  at  the  point  tied.  Ulce- 
ration and  hemorrhage  are  the  result.  And  the  practical  consequence  of 
all  is,  that  the  statistical  results  of  this  operation  are  as  yet  far  from 
satisfactory. 

A  modification  of  Brasdor's  operation  is  usually  associated  with  the 
name  of  Wardrop.      In  my  humble  apprehension,  under  all  circum- 
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Stances,  inexpedient;  because  containing  within  itself  the  elements 
of  certain  failure.  Supposing 
aneurism  to  exist  in  an  arte-  ^ie*  ^^l* 
rial  trunk,  just  above  its  bi- 
furcation— it  is  proposed  to 
tie  one  of  the  branches  only, 
and  from  that  interference  to 
hope  for  a  favourable  result. 
According  to  this  system, 
for  example,  in  aneurism  of 
the  arteria  anonyma,  it  would 
be  held  sufficient  to  tie  either 
the  subclavian  or  common 
carotid.  Here  there  is  a 
manifest  certainty  of  a  col- 
lateral branch,  and  that  of  a 
very  great  size,  intervening 
between  the  tumour  and  the 
ligature ;  a  circumstance,  as 
a&eady  seen,  sadly  hostile  to 
success.^ 

Temporary  ligatures  have  been  proposed;  and  trial,  sufficient  to 
establish  their  inexpediency,  has  been  made  by  Travers,  Dalrymple,  &c. 

'  [We  do  not  think  that  either  theory  or  facte  wiU  warrant  the  atrong  terme  in  which 
the  author  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Wardrop's  operation.  The  reader  will 
find  this  gentleman's  arguments  Tory  cogently  adyanced  by  himself  in  the  Cyclopsedia  of 
Practical  Surgery,  toI.  1,  pp.  226-89.  He  recommends  this  method  not  as  being  superior 
to  that  of  Hunter  or  that  of  Brasdor,  but  as  "  a  mode  which  is  more  particularly  appU- 
cable  to  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  so  situated  that  neither  the  operation  of  Hunter  nor 
that  of  Brasdor  can  be  performed/' — p.  226.  And  the  grounds  upon  which  the  propriety 
of  the  operation  is  based  are,  that,  in  many  cases  of  aneurism  in  which  the  artery  had 
been  tied  above  the  tumour,  and  the  aneurism  thereby  cured,  the  current  of  blood 
through  the  latter  had  not  entirely  ceased,  but  had  simply  been  moderated  to  a  certain 
degree  (and  the  same  has  been  observed,  we  may  add,  in  several  instances  during  the 
treatment  by  compression!);  and  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
innominata,  nature  has  already  commenced  a  process  of  cure  by  diminishing  very  much, 
or  completely  preventing,  the  flow  of  blood  through  one  of  the  bifurcating  branches.  In 
the  paper  referred  to,  several  instances  of  this  kind  are  adduced ;  one  in  which  the  cir- 
culation in  the  right  carotid  had  diminished  to  such  a  degree  that  its  pulsations  could 
scarcely  be  felt ;  another,  in  which  this  vessel  had  become  completely  obstructed,  not 
only  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  with  which  it  was  in  close  contact,  but  likewise  by  a 
delicate  false  membrane  covering  the  orifice  of  the  vessel  where  it  arose  from  the  sac ; 
a  third,  where  the  consolidation  had  been  accomplished  by  the  closing  up  of  the  sub- 
clavian as  well  as  the  carotid ;  a  fourth,  in  which  **  the  action  of  the  right  carotid  was 
much  more  feeble  than  that  of  the  left,  and  its  branches  did  not  pulsate ;  the  right  sub- 
clavian beat  naturally,  whilst  the  axillary  and  brachial  vessels  could  scarcely  be  felt** 
(Dr.  Mott*s  case,  p.  284.^  And,  in  addition  to  these,  we  find  in  the  Pathological  Cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  of  tne  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  vol.  v.,  pp.  26S-60,  descriptions 
of  five  preparations  of  aneurism  of  the  innominata ;  in  two  of  these,  the  right  subclavian 
and  carotid  are  healthy;  in  one,  they  are  a  little  dilated ;  in  the  fourth,  **  between  the 
first  rib  and  the  clavicle,  the  subclavian  artery  is  obliterated,  probably  by  the  pressure 
of  the  aneurism ;"  and  in  the  fifth,  **the  right  carotid  artery  adheres  to  the  front  of  the 
sac,  and  is  flattened  by  it ;  the  right  subclavian  adheres  to  its  lower  part,  and  is  oblite- 
rated by  its  pressure.  The  result  of  the  operations  which  have  been  practised,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  has  not  been  unsatisfactory,  particularly  if  the 
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Temporary  application  is  unequal  to  effect,  with  any  certainty,  occlu- 
sion of  the  canal  at  the  deligated  point ;  and  the  disturbance  and  in- 
jury done  to  the  vessel,  however  short  the  time  of  application,  are  just 
as  likely  to  induce  ulceration  and  hemorrhage,  as  if  the  deligstion  had 
been  permanent;  perhaps  more  so,  inasmuch  as,  besides  mechanical 
interference  in  the  application  of  the  noose,  there  is  added  that  which  is 
necessary  to  effect  its  removal. 

Thick  and  flat  ligatures  were  at  one  time  used  to  meet  the  false  dread 
of  premature  division  of  the  vessel's  coats ;  an  event  of  which  experience 
has  shown  there  is  no  danger,  if  the  tissue  be  in  even  a  tolerably  sound 
condition.  Draw  a  firm  round  ligature  as  tightly  as  you  may,  the  inner 
and  middle  coats  alone  yield  ;  the  areolar  remains  entire.  A  greater 
risk  is  that  which  comes  by  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  arterial  coats, 
opening  into  a  yet  patent  canal ;  plastic  exudation  being  either  absent 
or  imperfect.  And  such  risk  is  mightily  contributed  to  by  flat  tapes ; 
their  application  not  only  entailing  extensive  separation  of  the  arterial 
tissue  from  its  surrounding  connexions,  but  also  rendering  it  certain  that 
a  considerable  portion  must  slough  and  separate,  and  that  consequently 
no  slight  amount  of  suppuration  and  ulceration — the  main  danger — ahiJl 
be  inevitable  ere  the  foreign  substance  can  be  detached.  Although  the 
high  name  of  Scarpa  was  attached  to  such  practice,  it  need  excite  no 
wonder  that  it  has  fallen  into  complete  desuetude ;  as  also  the  plan  of 
interposing  compresses,  of  various  kinds,  between  the  artery  and  liga- 
ture. All  such  means  increase  the  chance  of  ulceration  and  sloughing ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  giving  way  of  the  internal  coat  is  prevented. 
This  tunic,  being  included  as  well  as  the  others  in  the  noose,  is  inca- 
pable of  plastic  exudation  at  that  part ;  and  must  slough,  inflame,  and 
ulcerate. 

Similar  objections  exist  to  exposure  of  the  vessel  by  incision,  and 
then,  instead  of  deligation,  applying  graduated  pressure  directly  to  the 
tissue,  by  means  of  Dubois'  serre-noeud,  or  Assalini's  compressor.  The 
practice  had  no  success,  and  is  obsolete. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  extend  the  principle  of  subcutaneous  puncture 
to  the  deligation  of  arteries ;  passing  the  needle  around,  without  any 
preliminary  incision.     By  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  there  is  obviously 

fatal  character  of  the  aneurism,  when  left  to  its  own  course,  be  taken  into  eonsideratioD. 
Mr.  W.  reports  eight  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  accomplished ;  in  fire,  the  liga- 
ture was  placed  upon  the  carotid,  and  in  three,  upon  the  subclaTian  artery.  *<  In>tr< 
of  the  cases  the  operation  was  followed  by  relief  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  bulk  and  consolidation  of  the  tumour.  The  three  other  cases  were  unaaceeei- 
ful ;  but  this  militates  not  against  the  principles  of  the  operation  itself,  but  the  iigndieioa 
selection  of  the  patients  upon  whom  it  had  been  employed,"  &o.,  p.  286.  Of  the  fiTe,  two 
were  entirely  cured ;  one  lived  twenty-three  months ;  one  eight  months ;  one  twenty 
months.  Of  the  three  other  cases,  one  lived  only  one  month,  the  ligature  still  remaining 
in  the  wound  ;  another  survived  only  a  few  hours;  in  the  third,  the  time  is  not  gireD. 
but  the  aneurism,  after  diminishing  in  bulk,  soon  increased,  and  ultimately  proved 
fatal. 

In  determining  which  of  the  two  branches  should  be  selected  for  the  application  of  the 
ligature,  Mr.  Wardrop  advises  that  if  one  of  the  two  be  partially  or  completely  obetmcted, 
the  other  should  be  tied ;  but  that  when  the  calibre  of  the  two  seems  to  be  aboat  equal, 
the  carotid  should  be  selected,  in  imitation  of  nature's  mode  of  spontaneous  cure,  the 
carotid  being  more  commonly  plugged  up  during  this  process  than  the  subclarian ;  and, 
moreover,  the  carotid  is  more  favourably  circumstanced  for  the  ligature  than  the  other, 
because  no  branches  are  given  oflf  between  the  ligature  and  the  sac. — ^Ed.] 
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no  safety  for  artery,  nerve,  or  vein ;  and  it  is  consequently  quite  un- 
warrantable. 

Ligatures  made  of  animal  substance,  as  catgut,  have  been  used,  and 
both  ends  cut  away  ;  in  hope  of  the  noose  becoming  absorbed.  Others 
of  a  metallic  nature  have  been  employed,  with  expectation  that  they 
would  become  encysted  and  quietly  resident ;  as  bullets  and  other  me- 
tallic substances  not  unfrequently  do,  when  lodged  in  the  ordinary  tex- 
tures. Both  forms  of  ligature,  however,  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
by  Nature  as  foreign  substances,  and  extruded  by  suppuration  accord- 
ingly. 

Pressure,  without  incision.  In  ancient  times,  the  surgeon  who  was 
afraid  to  cut  into  an  aneurism,  and  take  his  chance  of  arresting  the  flow 
of  blood,  had  recourse  to  direct  and  energetic  compression  of  the  part^ 
with  the  hope  of  cure.  The  name  of  Guattani  is  chiefly  associated  with 
the  practice.  Local  sloughing,  suppuration,  or  ulceration,  with  severe 
constitutional  disturbance,  yet  with  an  unclosed  artery  and  aneurisn^ 
resulted  more  frequently  than  a  cure.  Subsequently  to  establishment 
of  the  Hunterian  operation,  however,  its  principle  was  extended  to  the 
.mode  of  treatment  by  pressure ;  this  being  -applied,  not  to  the  tumour 
itself,  nor  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  at  some  distance ;  at  a  part 
such  as  would  be  selected  for  Hunterian  deligation,  in  the  hope  of  the 
arterial  tissue  there  being  in  a  sound  condition. 

In  two  ways,  art  may  procure  cure  of  aneurism ;  by  retarding  the 
aneurismal  flow,  and  so  favouring  consolidation  of  contents ;  or  by  aiding 
the  textures  which  overlay  the  aneurism,  and  which  are,  as  it  were, 
continually  striving  to  keep  it  down  and  repress  its  ^owth.  The  one 
method  diminishes  the  expansive  power  from  within ;  tne  other  increases 
the  repressive  power  from  without.  The  latter  corresponds  to  the  old 
method  of  applying  pressure ;  the  former  to  the  modern. 

This  method  was  made  trial  of  by  Dubois,  A.  Cooper,  Blizard,  &c. ; 
but  with  no  satisfactory  issue.  The  pressure  was  continued  and  severe ; 
their  object  being  to  keep  the  tube  close  and  impervious  at  that  point, 
and  by  plastic  deposit  to  obtain  its  complete  consolidation.  The  result 
was,  the  occurrence  of  great  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance ;  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  sloughing  of  the  compressed  parts ; 
exposing,  or  perhaps  including,  the  vessel.  The  practice  found  no  favour 
with  the  general  profession.  Lately,  however,  the  treatment  by  pressure 
has  been  revived,  in  a  more  scientific  form,  and  with  a  better  success ; 
conducted  rather  as  if  itself  were  not  the  agent  of  cure,  but  only  the 
means  whereby  spontaneous  cure  may  be  originated  and  favoured.  The 
pressure  is  made  at  a  Hunterian  site,  as  before ;  but  it  is  neither  con- 
stant nor  severe.  By  means  of  a  compressor,  such  as  invented  by  Sig- 
noroni  (Fig.  100,  p.  848), — or  what  is  better,  by  means  of  this  other 
instrument,  adapted  from  a  carpenter's  clamp,  and  first  suggested  by  a 
carpenter,  Hoey,  who  was  himself  the  subject  of  aneurism,  and  cured 
by  this  means — a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
vessel;  at  a  point  where  its  coats  may  be  expected  to  be  sound, 
and  consequently  not  prone  to  ulcerate  from  slight  causes.  This 
pressure  is  maintained,  so  long  as  it  can  be  conveniently  borne  by 
the  patient;  but  no  longer.    So  soon  as  uneasy  sensations  become 
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Fig.  194. 


at  all  intense,  with  swelling  and  numbness  of 
the  limb,  and  throbbing  in  the  part,  pressure 
is  either  slackened  or  altogether  removed. 
Afterwards,  the  parts  having  recovered,  it 
is  reapplied ;  again  it  is  removed ;  and  tbus^ 
by  occasional  and  modified  use,  the  disasters 
formerly  attendant  on  treatment  by  compres- 
sion may|be  altogether  avoided.  At  the  same 
time,  circulation  in  and  near  the  aneurism  is 
decidedly  moderated,  so  as  to  favour  solidifica- 
tion. The  tumour  is  not  only  arrested  in  its 
growth,  but  begins  to  diminish ;  its  pulsation 
is  less,  and  its  dimensions  contract ;  it  feels 
harder  and  less  compressible ;  ultimately,  pul- 
sation wholly  disappears,  and  induration  is 
complete ;  absorption  then  advances,  and  the 
obliterative  cure  is  obtained,  with  or  without 
a  pervious  condition  of  the  vessel. 
Instead  of  employing  but  one  instrument,  and  so  confining  the  pres- 
sure to  one  point,  it  is  better  to  use  two  or  more  compressors — ^when 
circumstances  will  admit  of  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  femoral  artery. 
One  is  slackened,  the  other  screwed  tight ;  alternately.  And  thus  the 
pressure,  being  as  it  were  diffused  more  widely,  is  more  easily  borne. 
Further,  it  is  well  also  to  diffuse  the  counter-pressure,  by  placing  a 
splint  of  leather  or  pasteboard  between  the  skin  and  pad  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  former  being  first  covered  with  soap  plaster. 

But  pressure  is  not  trusted  to  alone.  The  same  preparatory  treat* 
ment  is  necessary  as  before  the  operation  by  ligature.  And,  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  treatment,  absolute  repose  with  recumbency  is 
maintained;  as  well  as  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  all  other  means 
likely  to  favour  the  desired  beneficial  change.  Also,  the  limb  below 
the  compressed  point  should  be  uniformly  and  equably  supported  by 
bandaging,  lest  passive  congestion  and  oedema  supervene;  and  this 
pressure  may  from  time  to  time  be  somewhat  increased,  on  tbat  part  of 
the  limb  which  includes  the  aneurismal  tumour. 

Let  no  haste  be  indulged  in.  The  process  is  necessarily  one  of 
weeks,  not  of  days;  gradual,  not  sudden;  intermipted,  not  continuously 
progressive.  The  pressure  requires  to  be  neither  great  nor  constant ; 
for  we  do  not  desire  obliteration,  even  temporary,  of  the  arterial  tube 
there ;  it  is  sufScient  to  moderate,  not  essential  to  obstruct,  the  flow. 
And  only  by  a  constant  remembrance  that  such  are  the  principles  of 
cure  by  this  means,  will  the  treatment  be  so  leisurely  and  prud^itly 
conducted,  as  to  insure  avoidance  of  the  disasters  to  which  compression 
is  liable. 

The  contemplated  advantage  of  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  when  pro- 
perly conducted,  is  immunity  from  ulceration  and  hemorrhage ;  subse- 
quent recourse  to  the  ligature,  if  need  be,  being  not  precluded.     That 


Fig.  194.  The  damp,  as  used  in  Dublin;  b,  the  point  of  ooanter-pressure ;  «, 
which  compresses  the  artery. 
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is,  should  pressure  fail,  deligation  is  at  least  as  likely  to  prove  success- 
ful, as  if  no  previous  treatment  had  been  employed.  The  possible  dis- 
advantages are,  a  protracted  period,  and  ultimate  uncertainty,  of  cure. 
If  improperly  conducted,  compression  is  in  every  point  of  view  inferior 
to  ligature ;  not  only  less  certain  of  cure,  but  also  even  more  certain  of 
danger  at  the  selected  part  of  the  vessel.  And  it  need  cause  no  sur- 
prise should  unfortunate  cases  occasionally  occur.  But,  when  well 
managed,  pressure  bids  fair  to  supersede  ligature,  in  at  least  many  cases 
of  external  aneurism ;  especially  the  popliteal. 

The  leading  points  of  the  method  may  be  again  stated.  The  pressure 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  tumour ;  moderate,  and  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  not  our 
object,  to  obliterate  the  vessel  at  the  compressed  point.  In  other 
respects  the  same  treatment  is  followed  out,  regarding  both  part  and 
system,  as  in  favouring  spontaneous  cure  without  any  surgical  interfe- 
rence (p.  655). 

The  first  successful  case  of  the  modem  use  of  pressure  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Todd  of  Dublin,  in  1825.  But  the  method 
then  fell  again  into  desuetude ;  until  once  more  revived,  in  1842,  under 
more  favourable  auspices,  by  Dr.  Hutton,  of  the  same  city.  Mr.  Cu- 
sack.  Sir  P.  Crampton,  Dr.  Bellingham,  and  others,  followed ;  also  with 
success.  Mr.  Listen,  with  other  London  surgeons,  became  converts  to 
the  practice;  and  now,  prejudice  against  it  seems  to  be  gradually  giving 
way  throughout  the  whole  profession. 

In  1846,  twenty-nine  cases  of  aneurism  had  been  so  treated :  six  femo- 
ral, and  twenty-three  popliteal.  In  twenty-five  of  these  cases,  cure  was 
complete,  and  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  In  four,  the  artery  was  tied ; 
^<  chiefly  from  want  of  confidence  in  pressure,  on  the  part  of  either  sur- 
geon or  patient."  In  none  was  there  any  accident  to  life  or  limb.  And 
in  contrast  to  this,  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  a  table,  constructed  by 
Mr.  B.  Phillips,  of  171  cases  of  aneurism  afifecting  the  larger  arteries, 
in  which  the  Hunterian  operation  was  performed.  Of  these,  fifty-seven 
were  unsuccessful ;  all  the  patients,  except  two,  having  died ;  not  of  the 
disease  but  of  the  operation.  And  among  the  successful  cases,  secondary 
hemorrhage  occurred  fifteen  times.^ 

An  equally  interesting  document  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Norris,  of  PhQa- 
delphia.*  He  has  arranged,  in  a  tabular  form,  all  the  recorded  cases 
of  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery ;  and  the  following  striking  results 
appear :  Of  the  204  examples  of  Hunterian  deligation  applied  to  this 
vessel,  fifty  died ;  and  six  of  the  patients  who  recovered  underwent 
amputation  in  consequence  of  gangrene  of  the  limb.  In  188  of  the 
cases,  the  operation  was  performed  on  account  of  aneurism ;  and  of 
these  forty-six  died.    In  one  of  the  successful^  cases,  the  aneurismal 

1  Doblin  JovroAl  of  MedioU  Seteaot,  May,  1848,  p.  864.  LaoMt,  1052,  p.  106. 
Ibid,,  1078,  p,  24.  lUd.,  1105,  p.  157.  Ibid.,  1186,  p.  574.  British  and  Foreign  Re- 
view, Oct  1845,  p.  486.  BraithwaSte's  RetrMpeot,  toI.  xi.,  p.  177.  Dublin  Qnarterly 
Journal,  Aug.  1846,  p.  104.  Bellingbam  oa  Treatment  of  Anenritm  by  Preteore ;  Dab- 
Un,  1846. 

'  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Oct  1849,  p.  814. 

*  The  term  *<  snoceeafiil*'  li  applied  to  thote  cates  where  death  did  not  occur  in  con- 
eeqaenoe  of  the  operation. 
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condition  was  reproduced,  nine  months  after  recovery  from  the  open^ 
tion ;  and  cure  was  completed  by  compression.  In  another  Boccessfiil 
case,  the  tumour  returned  after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  and  the  patient 
died  after  amputation.  In  a  third  successful  case,  pulsation  retnmed 
in  the  tumour,  nine  months  after  the  operation ;  and  cure  was  completed 
by  ^^  cold  and  compression."  In  an  unsuccessful  case  a  double  femoral 
was  found  after  death,  while  only  one  of  the  vessels  was  secured  by 
ligature.  In  a  successful  case,  it  is  stated  ''  the  patient  recovered,  bat 
was  not  cured;"  the  tumour  remaining  *' stationary,  with  the  same  pul- 
sation," a  year  after  the  operation.  In  another  successful  case,  the 
tumour  reappeared  after  six  months ;  and  was  then  cured  by  compres- 
sion. In  another  successful  case,  pulsation  was  observed  in  the  tumour 
five  months  after  the  operation ;  the  sac  then  suppurated,  and  cure  fol- 
lowed. In  another,  '^  the  tumour  had  returned  to  nearly  its  original 
size  and  force,  five  months  after  the  operation;"  and  cure  was  completed 
by  compression.  In  another,  a  second  operation,  at  a  lower  part  of  the 
vessel,  was  required  six  months  after  the  first ;  this  having  failed  to 
afiect  the  tumour.  And,  in  addition,  a  case  is  mentioned  (not  in  the 
table)  in  which  amputation  was  performed  for  a  popliteal  aneurism, 
which  ligature  of  the  femoral,  twelve  months  previously,  had  failed  to 
cure.  In  five  of  the  cases,  phlebitis  proved  fatal ;  in  tlu'ee,  tetanus  was 
the  cause  of  death.  In  twenty-four,  hemorrhage  occurred;  of  these 
twelve  died ;  and  one  of  the  recovered  lost  his  limb  by  amputation.  In 
sixteen  cases  the  sac  suppurated ;  six  of  the  patients  died  in  consequence ; 
and  again  one  of  the  recovered  sufiered  amputation.  In  thirty-one 
cases,  gangrene  of  the  limb  occurred  (in  all,  the  artery  had  been  tied  on 
account  of  aneurism);  of  these,  twenty-three  died;  and  those  who 
recovered  of  course  retained  life  only  at  the  cost  of  the  limb's  loss  by 
amputation. 

At  the  end  of  Dr.  Norris's  paper,  he  inserts  a  table  of  thirty-seven 
oases  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurisms  treated  by  compression  since 
1842.  Of  these  thirty-five  were  satisfactorily  cured.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two,  one  underwent  the  operation  by  ligature,  after  compression  had 
failed ;  the  other  ^^  died  suddenly  from  disease  of  the  heart,  forty-eight 
hours  after  pressure  had  been  removed.     All  pulsation  had  ceased." 

No  doubt,  some  surgeons  have  experienced  remarkable  success  in 
tying  particular  arteries.  Mr.  Syme,  for  example,  has  been  very  for- 
tunate with  the  femoral.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  as  in  simi- 
lar sequences  of  success  in  lithotomy,  and  other  capital  operations,  the 
progress  of  time  will  include  disastrous  cases,  which  will  not  fail  to 
bring  down  the  result  to  a  more  ordinary  average. 

In  tying  an  aneurismal  artery,  no  skill  in  the  operation  can  altogether 
avert  risk. — Of  phlebitis ;  for  the  vein  usually  is  in  immediate  apposi- 
tion with  the  artery,  and  must  be  exposed  to  some  roughness  of  manipu- 
lation.— Of  gangrene ;  for,  impression  on  the  limb's  circulation  is  inevi- 
tably both  great  and  sudden. — Of  hemorrhage,  above  all ;  for  the  artery 
tied  is  necessarily  more  or  less  altered  in  structure  and  function,  and 
consequently  prone  to  the  asthenic  results  of  inflammatory  action. 
Had  there  been  no  chronic  arteritis,  there  had  been  no  aneurism.  Pres- 
sure, unskilfully  and  rashly  applied,  is  at  least  equally  capable  of 
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oansing  these  risks.     Bat  pressure,  employed  according  to  the  princi- 
ples now  enjoined,  in  its  modem  revival,  escapes  them  all. 

Mj  own  experience  of  pressure  has  been  but  limited.  In  one  case 
only  have  I  had  an  opportunity  of  fairly  putting  it  in  practice.  The 
aneurism  was  popliteal ;  and,  according  to  the  patient's  account,  had 
been  but  three  weeks  in  existence.  It  filled  the  whole  popliteal  space ; 
and  was  rapidly  enlarging.  Pressure  was  applied  to  the  femoral,  by 
means  of  two  compressors  ;^  alternately  slackened  and  tightened.  And, 
at  first,  the  result  was  most  encouraging ;  the  tumour  becoming  smaller, 
hard,  and  less  pulsatile.  After  some  days,  however,  pressure  had 
become  intolerable  to  the  patient ;  and  the  tumour,  freshly  pulsating, 
had  begun  to  enlarge  more  rapidly  than  ever ;  pushing  upwards  in  the 
thigh,  and  growing  more  and  more  superficial.  The  limb  beneath,  too, 
had  become  painful  and  swollen ;  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
considered  it  prudent  to  perform  deligation.  This  accordingly  I  did,  a 
fortnight  after  compression  had  been  first  begun;  experiencing  no 
obstacle  from  the  effects  of  previous  pressure.  The  textures  presented 
their  ordinary  characters ;  and  there  was  no  difSculty  in  makine 
the  necessary  isolation  of  the  vessel.  The  cure  was  satisfactory.  Ana 
the  case  will  certainly  not  deter  me  from  again  making  trial  of  pres- 
sure, under  more  promising  circumstances. 

In  another  case,  of  low  femoral  aneurism,  I  intended  to  make  trial 
of  compression;  the  patient  being  obviously  affected  with  the  aneu- 
rismal  diathesis,  and  in  consequence  unsuited  for  operation  by  ligature. 
In  the  first  application  of  the  compressor,  however,  the  skin  became 
ru£Bed ;  and  while  waiting  till  that  should  heal,  the  tumour  suddenly 
became  diffuse,  gangrene  of  the  limb  followed,  and  amputation  of  the 
thigh  became  necessary.  The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery  till 
the  third  week,  when  the  stump  was  almost  healed ;  then  symptoms  of 
pyaemia  set  in ;  and  under  these  he  quickly  sank. 

That  pressure  is  to  supersede  ligature  altogether,  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism,  no  one  can  imagine.  Some  patients,  by  idiosyncrasy,  may 
be  intolerant  even  of  such  modified  pressure  as  is  required ;  and  to  some 
aneurisms  the  application  of  it  is  impracticable.  There  seems  every 
reason  to  anticipate  that  the  result  of  experience  will  determine,  that 
some  aneurisms  are  unsuitable  for  either  deligation  or  pressure ;  abso- 
lutely incurable,  by  reason  of  universal  and  extreme  arterial  degenera- 
tion. And  that,  of  the  curable  cases,  some  are  suited  for  pressure, 
others  for  deligation ;  just  as,  in  stone,  patients  are  not  indiscriminately 
subjected  to  lithotomy  as  in  former  years,  but  while  some  are  cut,  others 
have  the  calculus  removed  by  lithotripsy ;  neither  operation  being  ex- 
clusively followed  in  the  practice  of  any  wise  and  thoroughly-accom- 
plished surgeon.  And  further,  it  will  no  doubt  appear  that  there  are 
certain  cases  of  aneurism,  in  which  it  were  both  unwise  and  unwarranta- 
ble to  operate  by  the  knife,  when  experience  has  shown  that  pressure 
will  suffice ;  just  as  we  should  be  culpable  in  removing  a  stone  by  wound 
of  the  bladder,  which  experience  tells  us  may  be  safely  crushed,  or  re- 
moved by  the  urethra  entire. 

1  8ignoroiii*B.    Not  bo  good  as  the  vimple  clftmp. 
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In  reference  to  this  subject  I  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Cusack  of  Dublin ;  a  surgeon  whom  all  most  admit 
to  be  amply  experienced,  and  in  every  way  specially  qualified  to  jodge. 
The  date  is  December  27,  1849.  ^^I  cannot  more  fully  convey  my 
opinion  of  the  value  of  simple  pressure  as  a  means  of  cure  in  anearisinB 
of  the  extremities,  than  by  just  stating  that  I  have  not  operated  by  liga* 
ture,  either  on  the  femoral  or  brachial  artery,  during  the  past  six  years ; 
and  that  if  my  nearest  relation,  or  any  friend,  were  unfortunately 
afflicted  with  popliteal  aneurism,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  pressure  in 
preference  to  the  operation  by  ligature." 

Mr.  Ousack  also  has  communicated  to  me  the  notice  of  dissection  in 
the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  been  cured  of  aneurism  by  pressure  in 
October,  1843 ;  and  who  died  in  December  last,  of  diseased  brain.  The 
femoral  artery  was  pervious,  and  of  ordinary  size,  down  to  the  site  of 
the  tumour ;  there  its  cavity  was  obliterated,  and  its  coats  flattened  out 
into  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  ligamentous  band.  The  obliteration 
extended  to  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  occupying  the  last  inch  of 
the  femoral,  and  the  upper  one  and  a  quarter  inch  of  the  popliteal  artery; 
beneath  this  point  the  vessel  again  becoming  pervious,  and  nearly  of  its 
natural  size.  The  profunda  and  its  branches  were  of  ordinary  bulk ; 
and  the  branches  of  the  popliteal  were  not  above  the  usual  dimensions. 
The  vein  accompanying  the  main  artery  was  full  of  blood,  bnt  quite 
pervious,  from  the  groin  down  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  popliteal 
space.  Its  external  characters  were  normal  throughout ;  excepting  just 
opposite  the  obliterated  portion  of  the  artery,  where  the  coats  of  the 
vein  were  much  thickened  and  indurated.  The  internal  saphena  vein 
was  large,  and  filled  with  a  fibrinous  clot. 

In  this  case  the  points  of  pressure  had  been  in  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  thigh,  alternately ;  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  have  such 
ample  proof  of  the  curative  agent  having  produced  no  evil  effect  what- 
ever, on  the  vessels  directly  implicated. 

One  point  in  connexion  with  this  mode  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. In  two  of  the  recorded  successful  cases, — one  treated  by  Mr. 
Porter,  the  other  by  Mr.  Cusack— coagulation  of  the  aneurismal  con- 
tents, and  commencement  of  the  ultimate  cure,  took  place  several  days 
after  apparent  failure  of  the  compression.  And,  but  the  other  day,  in 
a  case  of  brachial  aneurism,  treated  by  Mr.  Ousack,  which  had  been  re- 
ported unsuccessful — pressure  having  apparently  failed — it  was  disco- 
vered that  "  very  soon  after  she  left  the  hospital,  the  beating  entirely 
ceased;  and  there  is  now  a  very  small,  and  exceedingly  hard  little 
tumour,  almost  cartilaginous,  at  the  seat  of  the  old  aneurism."  Henoe 
it  is  deduced,  as  a  practical  rule,  that  when  pressure  seems  to  have  failed, 
and  the  timiour  perhaps  shows  unwonted  excitement,  we  are  not  at  once 
to  proceed  to  operation  by  ligature.  Ultimate  cure  may  be  already  in 
progress. 

That  general  vascular  excitement,  with  apparent  aggravation  of  the 
tumour,  should  be  followed  by  cure,  will  not  appear  so  extraordinary 
when  we  reflect,  that  the  inflammatory  state  is  necessarily  connected 
with  increase  of  fibrin  in  the  blood — a  state  favourable  to  coagulation 
(p.  126).     At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  when  inflamma- 
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torj  action  has  invaded  the  cyst,  the  latter  in  consequence  has  become 
lacerable ;  and  that  diffusion  of  the  aneurism  is,  in  consequence,  more 
probable  than  before. 

Cold  has  been  applied  continuously  to  the  tumour ;  in  the  hope  that 
contraction  of  the  cyst  and  solidification  of  its  contents  would  be  thus 
favoured.  The  contemplated  advantages,  however,  are  not  obtained ; 
and  danger  by  gangrene  is  rendered  imminent. 

The  insertion  of  a  seton  has  been  tried ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  re* 
peat  the  experiment.  The  certainty  of  danger  incurred  is  not  compen- 
sated by  the  probable  advantage. 

The  application  of  galvanism^  by  acupuncture^  offers  good  results,  in 
certain  cases.  This  method  of  cure  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  Phil- 
lips, in  1882.  Afterwards,  it  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  by  MM. 
Petrequin,  Ciniselli,  Abeille,  and  others.  The  object  is  to  produce 
coagulation  of  the  aneurismal  contents ;  and  the  agent  for  effecting  this 
— galvanism — ^is  passed  through  by  means  of  needles ;  which  are  partly 
covered  with  a  layer  of  gum-lac  varnish,  to  protect  the  ordinary  tex- 
tures which  they  have  to  traverse.  The  needles  having  been  lodged  in 
the  tumour,  and  retardation  of  the  aneurismal  circulation  having  been 
effected  by  temporary  pressure  above,  the  galvanic  current  is  set  on,  of 
such  strength  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear ;  anaesthesia  being  employed, 
or  not,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  *^  To  succeed  in  coagu- 
lating the  blood,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  needles  at  opposite 
points,  so  that  they  may  correspond  with  each  other — to  place  them  in 
an  oblique  or  perpendicular  direction  to  that  of  the  blood,  in  order  to 
oppose  a  barrier  to  its  course — ^to  cross  them,  in  order  to  render  their 
influence  more  active — and  to  multiply  them  in  large  aneurisms,  so  that 
a  certain  number  of  clots  may  be  early  produced,  suflBcient  to  act  as  a 
frame-work  for  the  whole  coagulum.  It  is  also  advantageous  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  currents  many  times,  so  that  the  galvanic  fluid  may 
act  in  every  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  multitude  of  filaments  that  will 
extend  as  a  meshwork  through  the  sanguineous  mass.  In  diflBcuIt  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  galvanic  action  a  long  time,  better  to 
insure  success,  even  repeating  the  electric  applications  at  successive 
sittings."^ 

Patients  who  are  intolerant  of  pressure,  and  are  hostile  to  knife  and 
ligature,  have  by  this  means  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  cure  of  aneu- 
rism. Watchfulness  is  necessary,  however,  lest  overaction  be  induced, 
and  suppuration  or  even  gangrene  threaten.  Under  prudent  and  cau- 
tious management  such  risks  are  not  likely  to  occur ;  but  with  impru- 
dent haste,  they  are  far  from  improbable. 

Amputation — not  unfreqnently  resorted  to  in  this  disease  by  the  old 
Burgeons — is  still  preferable  to  all  other  modes  of  treatment,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  1.  When  bone  has  been  hopelessly  involved,  during 
progress  of  the  tumour.  2.  When  the  diffuse  form  of  aneurism  has 
occurred  to  a  great  extent ;  so  that  absorption  and  consolidation  cannot 
remedy  the  evil,  and  great  as  well  as  extensive  inflammation  must  occur 

*  Britiah  and  Foreifni  BeTiew,  No.  xlTili.,  p.  419 ;  Monthlj  Journal,  Aug.  1S46. 
p.  150;  /M.,  Not.  1846,  p.  874;  Ibid,,  Jan.  1848,  p.  521 ;  Ibid.,  Maj  1848,  Retrospect, 
p.  89. 
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in  the  infiltrated  tissues.  Even  supposing  the  aperture  in  the  Teasel  to 
have  been  closed,  suppuration  and  hectic  would  be  certain  ultimately  to 
demand  amputation.  And  should  the  aperture  remain  unoccladed, 
danger  to  life  by  hemorrhage  would  occur  at  an  earlier  period ;  with 
the  first  evacuation  of  purulent  fluid.  3.  When  disease  of  the  vein  co- 
exists ;  impeding  venous  return.  If  by  the  operation  of  deligation,  in 
such  a  case,  we  at  the  same  time  impede  arterial  influx — although  only 
imperfectly,  or  for  a  time — it  will  be  diflScult  to  avert  the  occurrence  of 
gangrene,  as  a  direct  and  almost  immediate  result.  Amputation  wonld 
be  demanded,  on  account  of  spreading  gangrene ;  under  circumstancei 
which  afibrd  but  slender  hope  of  success.  It  were  better  to  amputate 
at  once,  and  anticipate  disaster.  4.  When  a  large  aneurismal  sac  has 
suppurated,  in  a  patient  already  weak.  Suppuration  of  the  entire  cyst 
is  one  of  the  modes  of  spontaneous  cure.  When  the  suppurated  sur- 
face is  of  no  great  extent,  secretion  not  profuse,  and  the  frame  robust, 
the  cavity  usually  fills  up  and  consolidates.  But  if  the  surface  be  large, 
secretion  great,  and  the  system  already  worn,  hectic  is  almost  certain 
to  occur ;  of  so  formidable  a  nature  as  to  demand  sacrifice  of  the  limb, 
in  order  to  save  life.  5.  When  from  any  cause,  gangrene  threatens ; 
of  the  limb,  not  of  the  tumour  only, — for  this  latter,  as  formerly 
explained,  may  prove  the  means  of  a  spontaneous  cure  (p.  533). 

Casualties  of  Operation, 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  casualties  that  may  attend  on  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  ligature.     And  the  foremost  of  these  is  hemorrhage. 

Secondary  hemorrhage. — This  may  be  variously  induced.  1.  By 
sloughing  of  the  arterial  tissue.  The  artery  has  been  too  freely  and 
extensively  detached  from  its  surrounding  connexions  ;  it  loses  both  its 
mechanical  support,  and,  from  imperfect  nutrition,  its  vital  power.  A 
certain  amount  of  the  inflammatory  process  necessarily  follows  the 
injury  done  in  operation ;  there  is  no  sufficiency  of  power  in  the  inflam- 
ing part  to  resist  or  control ;  it  perishes ;  and,  on  separation  of  the 
slough,  a  gush  of  arterial  blood  discloses  the  open  condition  of  the 
artery.  Thus  is  occasioned  the  earliest  form  of  bleeding;  occurring 
within  a  few  days  after  the  operation.  A  large  space  of  vessel  being 
usually  opened,  the  flow  may  prove  at  once  fatal.  More  frequently, 
however,  it  remits;  and  by  repetition  exhausts  the  patient. 

2.  By  ulceration  at  the  time  of  the  ligature's  separation ;  usually 
between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  days.  How  this  may  occur  has  already 
been  explained ;  from  want  of  plastic  exudation,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
from  proneness  to  ulceration,  on  the  other.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
artery ;  the  coats  at  the  deligated  point  being  so  degenerated,  as  to  be 
quite  incapable  of  the  required  salutary  change.  It  may  be  the  fault 
of  the  operation ;  the  coats  having  been  too  much  detached  ;  not  enough 
to  induce  sloughing,  but  quite  enough  to  carry  the  inflammatory  process 
beyond  the  stage  of  plastic  exudation,  into  that  of  suppuration  and 
ulcer.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  ligature ;  too  broad  and  clumsy  in 
its  nature  ;  not  dividing  the  internal  coat,  so  as  to  permit  resilience  and 
coaptation  of  the  cut  surfaces,  favourable  for  adhesion  ;  and,  by  neces- 
sarily producing  a  large  slough  of  the  included  tissue,  rendering  a  pro- 
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portionally  great  amount  of  inflamiDation  and  ulceration  necessary  for 
detachment.  Or  it  may  be  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances,  over 
the  accession  of  which  we  have  little  or  no  control ;  as  erysipelas,  puru- 
lent infiltration,  febrile  disorder,  &c.  Practically,  it  .is  important  to 
observe,  that  in  this  form  of  bleeding  the  flow  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  from  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature.  There,  doubtless,  the 
vital  power  of  the  tissue  is  more  depressed  than  on  the  opposite  aspect ; 
for  the  immediate  effect  of  tightening  the  ligature  will  plainly  be,  to 
interfere  with  both  nervous  and  vascular  supply  in  that  part  of  the 
arterial  tissue.  On  both  sides,  inflammation  and  ulceration  must  ensue ; 
to  detach  the  noose  and  included  slough.  And  on  that  side,  where 
power  is  least,  the  morbid  action  will  be  most  rapid  and  extensive ; 
while  surrounding  plastic  exudation  is  most  defective.  On  the  distal 
side,  the  coats  are  likely  to  ulcerate  more  rapidly  and  widely  than  on 
the  cardiac ;  and  while  on  the  latter  aspect  the  tube  is  shut,  at  and 
beyond  the  line  of  ulceration,  on  the  former  it  may  be  open  and  ready 
to  bleed. 

3.  Or  hemorrhage  may  be  altogether  independent  of  the  ligature's 
separation ;  occurring  either  before  or  after  that  event ;  more  frequently 
after.  Abscess  forms  in  the  textures  around ;  it  enlarges,  and  includes 
the  vessel ;  plastic  exudation  is  interrupted ;  by  pressure  of  the  abscess 
ulceration  is  effected  in  the  arterial  coats,  from  without  (p.  208) ;  and 
the  pervious  canal  is  opened — it  may  be,  above  or  below  the  ligature, 
according  to  circumstances.  Were  the  practice  followed,  as  advocated 
by  some,  of  cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature,  after  its  application ; 
and  were  the  wound  to  adhere  completely  in  its  external  part  by  adhe- 
sion— it  is  very  plain  that  this  casualty  would  be  rendered  very  pro- 
bable. The  noose  would  act  as  a  foreign  substance ;  after,  as  well  as 
during  and  before,  its  separation  from  the  living  arterial  tissue.  It 
would  become  the  cause  and  centre  of  an  acute  abscess.  That  abscess, 
cooped  up  and  confined  by  closure  of  the  external  wound,  would  by 
extension  implicate  the  vessel  more  and  more,  and  too  probably  at 
length  effect  an  ulcerated  aperture  into  a  pervious  portion.  By  this 
time  the  external  wound  has  again  opened ;  or  it  may  have  been  but 
partially  shut ;  and  the  hemorrhage  is  free. 

Secondary  bleeding  by  ulceration  is  often  preceded  by  marked  febrile 
accession ;  a  circumstance  of  no  little  interest  to  the  practitioner,  as 
forewarning  him  of  the  coming  danger.  Sometimes  enabUng  him  to 
avert  it  altogether ;  in  all  cases  preparing  him  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Secretion  is  arrested,  the  pulse  becomes  full  and  throbbing ;  the  head 
is  pained,  the  face  flushed.  The  patient  is  restless,  anxious  and  alarmed ; 
and  complains  of  a  tightness  about  the  chest.  Then  comes  the  hemor- 
rhage. ^*  When  unexcited  he  lies  pale  and  exsanguine,  yet  at  the  same 
time  excessively  irritable  and  anxious ;  but  whilst  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  his  face  is  flushed,  his  skin  hot  and  dry,  his 
pulse  tight  and  bounding,  but  affording  a  peculiar  sensation  resembling 
a  double  beat ;  and  it  is  during  a  period  of  such  exacerbation  that  each 
successive  hemorrhage  occurs."^  Such  fever  is  seldom  absent;  when 
hemorrhage  has  taken  place,  and  continues  by  repetition  (p.  857).    But 

«  Porter. 
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the  first  occurrence  is  sometimes  preceded  by  no  febrile  state  whatever: 
the  flow  coming,  without  any  warning ;  perhaps  seeming  to  be  induced 
by  some  movement  of  the  patient,  in  changing  posture. 

The  bleeding  may  spontaneously  cease.  More  frequently,  however 
— and  sometimes  even  when  active  and  suitable  treatment  has  been 
employed — it  recurs  once  and  again.  And  the  patient  dies  exhausted ; 
partly  from  the  direct  effects  of  loss  of  blood ;  partly  from  the  disorder 
of  system  which  the  exsanguine  state  has  induced. 

Treatment, — In  the  first  instance  let  it  be  prophylactic.  The  pre- 
liminary febrile  paroxysm  is  marked  and  met.  Bleeding  from  the  arm 
is  practised,  if  not  otherwise  strongly  contraindicated ;  of  such  an 
amount,  and  so  abstracted,  as  to  produce  a  decidedly  sedative  effect  on 
the  heart's  action,  and  on  the  general  circulation.  And  this  sedative 
effect  is  maintained,  by  subsequent  exhibition  of  a  full  opiate.  There- 
after, aconite  or  belladonna  may  be  advantageously  useid ;  to  prolong 
and  perhaps  increase  the  beneficial  effect,  which  bleeding  and  opium  in 
the  first  instance  induced.  By  thus  calming  the  tumult  of  circulation, 
at  the  suspected  point  as  well  as  elsewhere,  an  additional  opportunity 
may  be  afforded  for  occlusion  by  suitable  exudation ;  ulceration  having 
ceased.  Or  if  bleeding  do  occur,  it  will  be  in  a  comparatively  moderate 
and  diminished  flow. 

When  the  dreaded  casualty  has  taken  place,  treatment  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cause.  1.  If  it  be  according  to  the  first,  as 
formerly  stated  (p.  552),  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  tying  the  vessel 
afresh,  at  a  higher  point ;  if  that  be  in  our  power.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  pressure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  orifice ;  exact,  direct,  and 
graduated ;  by  means  of  compress  and  bandage  (p.  341).  As  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  the  pressure,  if  exact,  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  severe.  Exactness,  combined  with  moderate  intensity, 
will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow,  and  to  induce  fibrinous  exudation  to 
fill  the  chasm.  A  higher  force  would  not  be  more  effectual  as  a  hemo- 
static, and  would  probably  cause  renewal  of  ulceration  or  sloughing  in 
the  compressed  arterial  tissue ;  occasioning  repetition  of  the  casualty 
by  renewal  of  its  cause. 

2.  In  the  second  form  of  secondary  hemorrhage  (p.  552),  if  we  are 
certain  that  the  bleeding  comes  from  the  distal  aspect  of  the  ligature, 
as  in  most  cases  it  does,  little  benefit  need  be  expected  from  an  addi- 
tional ligature  on  the  cardiac  aspect ;  and  this  procedure,  therefore,  is 
not  adopted,  in  the  first  instance.  The  wound  is  cleared  of  coagulum, 
and  enlarged  if  necessary,  so  as  to  expose  completely  the  bleeding  point ; 
and  this  is  overlaid  by  a  graduated  compress,  retained  so  as  to  exert 
that  degree  of  pressure  which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  most  expedient ;  the 
rest  of  the  limb  being  duly  supported  by  bandaging.  In  many  cases, 
this  will  succeed ;  when  conjoined  with  general  treatment  suitable  for 
maintaining  gentleness  and  tranquillity  of  circulation.  Should  it  fail, 
then,  as  a  last  resource,  let  a  fresh  ligature  be  placed  on  the  cardiac 
aspect,  by  a  fresh  wound ;  while  pressure  is  maintained  as  before.  The 
second  ligature  may  succeed  in  stanching  the  flow ;  but,  in  its  turn,  it 
may  prove  the  cause  of  a  second  bleeding,  by  recurrence  of  ulceration 
at  the  newly-deligatcd  part.  Let  there  be  no  despair,  and  inactivity  in 
consequence.     So  long  as  space  permits,  let  ligature  follow  ligature  on 
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the  cardiac  aspect ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  end  success  will 
still  be  ours.  Examples  of  such  perseverance  in  surgery,  well  rewarded, 
are  by  no  means  unfrequent.' 

3.  In  the  third  form  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  let  the  abscess  be 
speedily  evacuated.  Then  if  there  be  room,  place  a  ligature  on  the  car- 
diac side ;  and  maintain  direct  and  moderate  pressure,  over  the  bleeding 
point.  If  second  deligation  be  impracticable — as  too  often  is  the  case, 
this  form  being  most  frequent  in  the  deepnseated  vessels,  as  those  at  the 
root  of  the  neck — pressure  must  be  trusted  to  alone,  along  with  general 
treatment. 

Phlebitis. — Another  casualty,  scarcely  less  alarming,  may  follow  deli- 
gation ;  inflammatory  action  in  the  concomitant  vein.  If  the  phlebitis 
be  of  the  worst  kind — diffusely  suppurative — this  of  itself  at  once  perils 
existence.  And,  supposing  only  the  simplest  form  to  occur — that 
which  terminates  in  thickening  of  the  coats,  and  occlusion  of  the  canal 
at  the  point  affected — ^gangrene  is  rendered  probable ;  pervading  the 
whole  limb,  and  demanding  amputation.  This  danger  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  in  conducting  the  operation.  The  vein  should  be  stu- 
diously avoided,  and  left  undisturbed ;  by  forceps,  fingers,  knife,  and 
ligature.  As  already  stated,  it  is  of  much  importance,  as  regards  the 
artery  itself,  that  its  tissue  alone  should  be  included  in  the  ligature's 
noose.  And  as  regards  the  success  of  the  operation,  it  is  not  less  impor- 
tant that  the  surrounding  tissues  should  be  uninjured ;  and  of  these, 
most  especially  the  vein.  Phlebitis,  once  excited,  under  such  circum- 
stances, will  scarcely  be  within  our  control,  so  as  to  avert  the  evil  con- 
sequences. 

It  may  happen  that,  some  days  after  the  operation,  both  patient  and 
practitioner  are  alarmed  by  sudden  occurrence  of  strong  pulsation  in 
the  wound ;  not  connected  with  the  state  of  either  the  artery  or  the 
aneurism,  but  entirely  muscular;  intermittent,  and  not  synchronous 
with  the  arterial  pulse.  Alarm  on  such  ground  is  unnecessary.  In  a 
short  time,  some  simple  antispasmodic  having  perhaps  been  given,  and 
quietude  maintained,  the  normal  state  is  restored. 

Treatment  of  Aneurism  beyond  the  reach  of  Surgery, 

Not  unfrequently,  aneurism  is  so  situated  as  to  be  amenable  neither 
to  pressure,  nor  to  deligation,  of  any  kind.  In  such  cases,  the  issue  is 
likely  to  prove  untoward ;  the  disease  continuing  to  advance,  till  death 
ensue  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  formerly  noticed  (p.  527).  Yet 
there  is  hope  of  spontaneous  cure.     And,  further,  we  have  means  in  our 

Eower  whereby  that  event  may  be  favoured  ;  the  science,  not  the  art  of 
ealing,  being  brought  into  play.  Our  object  is  to  oppose  the  tumour's 
increase,  and  favour  its  becoming  consolidated  and  impervious.  The 
obvious  mode  of  accomplishing  such  an  end,  is  to  moderate  circulation 
in  general ;  at  the  same  time  promoting  coagulation  in  the  part.  General 
bloodletting  is  advisable ;  but  not  to  excess,  otherwise  tumult  by  nervous 
reaction  will  result.  A  full  bleeding  is  taken  from  the  arm,  but  not  to 
actual  syncope  (p.  159) ;  and  is  followed  by  an  opiate.  The  sedative 
effect  of  a  full  bleeding  is  desired ;  and  it  is   probably  of  some  conse- 

*  Amongst  othera  the  following: — London    and  Edinburgh  Monthlj  Journal,  roL  L, 
p.  836.     Ibid,,  yol.  iii.,  p.  109. 
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qaence  also  to  diminish,  even  temporarily,  the  actaal  balk  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid.  Aconite  or  belladonna  will  be  useful  in  maintaining  the 
state  of  depression ;  the  dose  being,  of  course,  regulated  by  the  effect 
produced.  Food  is  scanty,  simple,  nutritious,  and  non-stimulant ;  spar- 
ing, in  order  not  to  restore  full-bloodedness ;  simple  and  sparing,  so  as 
not  to  excite  the  circulation ;  not  too  meagre,  otherwise  a  thinness  of 
blood  will  result,  very  unfavourable  to  the  occurrence  of  coagolatioD, 
and  consequently  hostile  to  not  the  least  important  indication  of  cure. 
A  due  proportion  of  fibrin  is  essential ;  and  nicety  of  management  is 
plainly  necessary  to  secure  this,  yet  maintaining  gentleness  of  circula- 
tion. Acetate  of  lead  with  opium  may  be  given  internally,  in  sustained 
doses ;  tending  both  to  moderate  the  blood's  flow,  and  to  induce  coagu- 
lation, where  the  current  is  most  sluggish — within  the  anenrismal  cyst 
Digitalis,  colchicum,  and  other  sedatives  to  the  circulation,  may  also 
prove  of  service.  Regulation  of  the  bowels  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  but 
all  drastic  purging  should  be  abstained  from.  For,  though  at  first  a 
sedative  effect  may  be  thus  obtained,  excitement  of  the  circulation  is 
almost  sure  to  follow.  Repose  of  both  body  and  mind  is  carefully 
enjoined.  The  nature  and  object  of  the  treatment  are  explained  to  the 
patient,  and  his  intelligent  yet  not  over-anxious  co-operation  is  thus 
secured.  By  long,  patient,  and  skilful  perseverance,  he  may  be  rewarded 
by  a  cure ;  but,  unfortunately,  even  under  the  best  management,  this  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

Treatment  of  False  Aneurism, 

The  most  common  form  being  the  result  of  wound  in  venesection,  at 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  to  that  our  attention  may  be  directed. 

Prevention  of  the  aneurismal  formation  is  in  our  power ;  if  the  case 
be  seen  at  the  moment  of  injury,  or  even  soon  thereafter.  Firm  pres- 
sure is  made  with  the  thumb  over  the  puncture,  while  an  assistant  is 
busy  encircling  each  finger  of  the  wounded  member  separately  in  a  ban- 
dage ;  these  bandages  meet  in  the  palm ;  and  a  roller  is  then  carried 
from  the  hand  upwards,  until  the  site  of  puncture  is  reached.  A  gra- 
duated compress  of  lint  is  placed  accurately  over  the  wound ;  the  com- 
pressing finger  or  thumb  being  cautiously  removed  for  this  purpose. 
And  the  compress  is  retained  securely  in  its  place  by  the  roller ;  ban- 
daging being  made  considerably  tighter  there,  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
limb.  Energetic  pressure,  as  well  as  accurate,  is  required;  and  the 
previous  bandaging  permits  us  to  exert  that  with  impunity.  Without 
uniform  support  of  the  whole  limb,  even  moderate  compression  cannot 
be  borne  safely  for  any  length  of  time.  Gangrene  has  ensued  from  the 
omission  (p.  261).  The  dressing  is  retained,  m  a  state  of  firmness  and 
efficiency,  for  several  days ;  when  it  may  be  reapplied  somewhat  more 
slackly.  But  it  should  not  be  altogether  discontinued  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Our  object  is  to  shut  the  arterial  canal  entirely,  at  the  wounded 
part ;  both  temporarily  and  permanently ;  first  by  mechanical  apposi- 
tion, afterwards  by  fibrinous  exudation.  And  thus  all  aneurismal  for- 
mation is  manifestly  frustrated.  Pressure  being  accurate  and  effective 
from  the  first,  there  is  no  infiltration  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
areolar  tissue,  and  no  condensation  of  that  into  a  containing  cyst.  No 
evil  consequences  are  likely  to  follow  such  obliteration  of  the  vessel  at 
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the  injured  part ;  and  conseqnently  it  is  a  needless  refiaement  in  sur- 
gery, to  attempt  closure  of  the  arterial  wound  only,  by  a  more  delicately 
conducted  pressure.  During  such  an  attempt,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  blood  Till  escape  from  the  puncture,  and  the  aneorismal  tamonr 
will  become  duly  established. 

Should  pressure  fail,  or  should  no  opportunity  hare  offered  for  its 
employment,  the  tumour  certainly  forms.  It  is  then  to  be  dealt  with 
by  operation;  by  one  of  two  methods,  according  to  its  character  and 
period  of  duration.  If  it  have  citisted  long — for  several  years — and  be 
of  large  size,  and  only  partly  compressible,  it  may  be  treated  as  a  true 
aneurism  ;  by  delig&tion,  on  the  Hunterian  principle.  The  humeral  is 
tied ;  pressure  being  at  the  same  time  employed  directly  on  the  part ; 
applied  in  the  same  way  as  for  prevention,  but  with  much  less  intensity. 
If,  however,  the  tumonr  be  recent,  soft,  and  compressible,  it  is  to  be 
treated  by  direct  incision.  And  this  is  the  form  which  is  most  fre- 
quently presented ;  the  patient  being  naturally  alarmed  by  the  pulsating 
swelling,  and  anxious  that  its  growth  should  be  arrested. 

A  tourniquet,  or  tho  fingers  of  an  assistant,  having  been  applied  to 
the  humeral,  in  order  to  restrain  hemorrhage  temporarily,  a  free  incision 
is  made  throuzhout  the  whole  extent  of  the  cyst ;  avoiding  the  superim- 
posed vein.  The  coaguliuu  is  turned  aside,  and  the  aperture  of  com- 
munication in  the  arterial  coats  looked  for ;  if  obscured,  a  slackening  of 
S'essure  above  gives  a  jet  of  blood,  which  will  readily  disclose  the  site. 
y  means  of  the  knife's  point,  the  artery  is  carefully  detached  from  the 
surrounding  parts ;  the  venous  tissae  being  especially  avoided ;  and  a 
ligature  is  passed  accurately,  above  and  below  the  punctured  point.  A 
full-sized  probe,  introduced  into  the  aperture,  renders  the  arterial  tube 
more  distinct,  and  facilitates  its  isolation  by  dissection.  If  the  cyst  be 
large,  dense,  and  compact,  it  may  be  dissected  away,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part ;  the  wound  being  then  more  favourably  disposed  for  healing, 
without  much,  if  any,  suppuration.  Then  pressure  is  removed.  The 
wound  is  approximated ;  one  end  of  eacb  ligature  protruding.  And  the 
treatment  is  conducted  with  a  view  to  adhesion. 

A  variety  of  false  aneurism  sometimes  occurs,  termed  Varieott 
Anevrimn.     The  punctured 

aperture  remains  pervious  in  ^'8'  ^^''^ 

both  vein  and  artery ;  the 
vein  having  been  transfixed, 
and  its  superficial  wound 
alone  closing  along  with  the 
integumental  incision.  The 
aaeurismal  cyst  forms  in 
the  usnal  manner,  but  with 
a  double  communication ; 
deeply,  on  the  posterior  as- 
pect, with  the  artery;  superficially,  with  the  vein.     Id  consequence, 

fig.  196.     V«rlcM«  aoturltm.     a.  Th*  tKtij;  b,  the  Teini  t,  tb*  intenncdiatc  tj%i. 
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there  is  a  mal-adjustment  of  the  circulation  at  this  part ;  arterial  blood 
making  good  an  entrance  into  the  vein,  whereby  diBtemion  of  the  latter 
occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in 
the  ordinary  tumour ;  with  the  addition  of  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
vein,  and  unusual  activity  of  circulation  within  it.  A  peculiar  thrill 
and  bruit  are  at  the  same  time  readily  perceptible,  by  finger  and  ear ; 
compared  by  some  to  the  noise  of  the  fly-wheel  of  a  musical-box,  by 
some  to  the  purring  of  a  cat,  and  by  others  to  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  eon- 
fined  in  a  paper  bag;  once  observed,  easily  remembered.     In  other 

p.    _g  words,  the  aneuriemal  bruit 

'^'^^ '  is    unusually    distinct    and 

palpable. 

Treatment  is  the  same  as 
for  the  ordinary  form  of  fake 
aneurism;  deligation ;  either 
direct,  or  at  a  distance  on 
the  cardiac  aspect,  accord* 
ing  to  circumstances. 
A  similar  condition  may  be  the  result  of  ulceration.  Suppose  an 
artery  and  vein  in  juxtaposition ;  as  the  abdominal  aorta  and  vena  cava. 
An  aneurismal  pouch  begins  to  form  in  the  artery,  and  extends  in  the 
direction  of  the  vein ;  the  cyst  becoming  incorporated  with  the  venous 
coats.  Ulceration  occurs  in  both  tissues ;  and  an  aperture,  more  or  less 
free,  is  established  between  the  two  vessels ;  entailing  a  constant  and 
free  commixture  of  their  contents.  Such  a  condition  of  parts,  so  situa- 
ted, is  plainly  irremediable.  Spontaneous  cure,  by  occlusion  of  the 
aperture,  and  consolidation  of  the  cyst,  is  possible,  but  not  probable. 
Usually  the  result  is  fatal ;  by  disorder  of  the  general  health,  which  the 
faulty  circulation  cannot  fail  to  produce. 

Aneurumal  Varix 

Is  a  second  variety ;  and  may  also  occur  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The 
artery  and  vein  communicate,  as  in  the  former  case  ;  but  without  any  cvst 
interposed ;  the  artery  playing  directly  into  the  venous  cavity.  The 
swelling  is  less,  but  more  difiused ;  the  circulation  is  more  plainly  tu- 
multuous ;  thrill  and  bruit  are  more  or  less  distinct,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  communicating  aperture ;  varicose  distension  of  the  vein  is  great. 
Painful  sensations,  with  some  interstitial  swelling,  attend  on  the  first 
formation.  But  these  subside  gradually,  and,  usually,  at  length  almost 
wholly  disappear  ;  the  morbid  state  remaining  in  all  respects  stationarr* 
The  limb  below  the  tumour  is  imperfectly  supplied  with  arterial  blood ; 
a  portion  of  the  artery's  contents  entering  the  vein,  and  returning  to 
the  heart ;  the  limb  consequently  is  cold,  numb,  and  vitally  weak.  By 
obstruction  to  venous  return,  also,  passive  congestion  and  oedema  are 
likely  to  ensue ;  at  least  for  a  time.  By  and  by,  collateral  circulation 
having  become  fully  established,  both  arterial  and  venous,  a  healthy 
condition  may  be  almost  completely  restored. 

In  consequence  of  this  comparative  absence  of  inconvenience  and 

Fig.  196.    Outline  of  Taricose  aneurism. 
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erowth,  the  case  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  demanding  operative  inter- 
ference. Pressure  is  sufficient ;  to  repress  swelling,  and  to  moderate, 
if  not  prevent,  sanguineous  intermixture.  We  have  no  hope  of  so 
occluding  the  aperture.  Palliation  is  our  only  object;  repressing 
growth,  removing  uneasy  sensations,  and  permitting  use  of  the  limb. 
Should,  however,  a  case  occur  of  unusual  urgency,  and  the  patient 
become  dissatisfied  with  merely  palliative  treatment,  a  direct  incision 
may  be  made  on  the  artery; 

and,  a  cautious  dissection  hav-  ^'g*  ^^7- 

ing  separated  its  coats  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  above  and 
below  the  aperture  of  commu- 
nication, a  ligature  may  be 
passed  and  secured  at  each  of 
these  points.  The  affection 
itself  is  rare  ;  and,  still  more  so,  are  examples  of  urgency  sufficient  to 
render  such  operative  interference  even  expedient. 

ANBURISM  BT  ANASTOMOSIS ;   VASCULAR,  OR  EREOTILB  TUMOUR. 

This  might  have  been  classed  with  tumours,  and  considered  along 
with  them.  Yet  it  comes  naturally  in  connexion  with  diseases  of  the 
arterial  tissue.  The  term  denotes  a  diseased  formation,  in  which  the 
vascular  tissue  bears  the  most  prominent  part. 

There  are  varieties  of  such  adventitious  structure.  1.  The  capil- 
laries of  a  portion  of  integument  may  be  equably  and  permanently 
dilated ;  producing  discoloration,  and  but  slight  elevation  of  the  affected 
part.  Bleeding  is  copious  from  any  breach  of  its  surface ;  by  ulcer,  or 
DY  wound.  This  is  one  form  of  nsevus,  or  congenital  mark ;  an  affec- 
tion of  no  danger,  and  but  little  inconvenience.  It  may  be  looked  upon 
as  rather  a  deformity  than  a  disease. 

2.  The  structure  may  consist  chiefly  of  dilated  veins ;  not  overdis- 
tended  and  merely  passive  tubes,  as  in  varix  ;  but  retentive  of  tone,  and 
enerey  of  function  ;  fed  by  arterial  branches,  of  somewhat  correspond- 
ing size  and  activity ;  yet  the  latter  tissue  holding  but  a  comparatively 
subordinate  part  in  the  development  of  the  tumour.  This  morbid  struc- 
ture is  not  found  in  the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  like  the  preceding, 
but  in  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue ;  of  various  size  and  prominence ; 
causinff  a  doughy  elastic  swelling,  of  a  livid  hue — venous  structure 
appearing  with  tolerable  distinctness  through  the  superimposed  integu- 
ment. If  breach  of  surface  take  place,  hemorrhage  is  profuse,  and  chiefly 
of  the  venous  character ;  capable  of  being  arrested  by  pressure,  without 
much  difficulty.  If  an  incision  pervade  the  mass  to  any  considerable 
extent,  arterial  branches  may  be  lound  spouting  with  much  activity ;  but 
still  the  main  stream  is  dark  and  venous.  Or  the  tumour  may  be  sub- 
mucous; as  exemplified  by  one  kind  of  hemorrhoid — situated  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  vcr^c  of  the  anus. 

8.  The  third  form  of  swelling  is  composed  of  dilated  blood-vessels, 
which,  closely  crowded  together,  open  into  each  other  at  many  points. 

Fig.  197.    Outline  of  aaeuritmal  Tarix. 
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These  openines  may  be  of  secondary  formation ;  the  result  of  close 
appoaitioa  in  the  dilated  vessels.  Or,  more  probably,  they  are  primary ; 
the  structure  consisting  of  a  network  of  dilated  capillariea ;  the  opeoioga 
of  communication  being  the  ordinary  and  original  inosculations,  and 
what  were  intervascular  spaces  being  now  condensed  into  mere  6broiu 
bands.  The  whole  constitutes  a  vascular  network  of  great  capacity  and 
activity  of  circulation ;  supplied,  for  reception  of  the  returned  blood, 
with  large  and  tortuous  veins,  whoee  lining  membrane  is  plainly  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  abnormal  vascular  cells.'  Also,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  to  be  found  the  feeding  arteries ;  originally,  perhaps, 
twigs,  now  enlarged  to  trunks ;  pulsating  strong- 
Fig.  13S.  ij,  and  obviously  carrying  on  a  plentiful  and 
active  supply.  The  mass  maybe  subcutaneoos ; 
constituting  the  true  aneurism  by  anaatomosis  or 
erectile  tumour;  varying  in  bulk  and  tension, 
according  aa  the  circulation  is  slnggiah  or 
excited ;  compressible ;  elastic  to  the  touch,  and 
indicating  its  tubular  structure  on  being  pinched 
or  rubbed  when  in  the  flaccid  state ;  of  a  reddish 
hue ;  in  some  parts  tending  to  livor,  but  not 
continuously  so,  as  in  the  preceding  form  of 
tumour.  Or  it  may  be  submucous ;  constituting 
the  most  frequent  form  of  internal  hemorrhoid.  The  structure  is  ana- 
logous to  normal  erectile  tissue  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas 
in  the  normal,  there  are  periods  of  complete  repose  and  collapse,  tension 
and  fulness  occurring  but  occasionally  by  local  determination — in  the 
morbid,  there  is  never  utter  flaccidity  and  repose.  The  tumour  is  more 
full  and  tense  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  yet  at  all  times  it  is  full  and 
active ;  evincing  an  undulatory  movement,  if  small ;  when  large,  it  may 
be  found  pulsating,  strongly  and  with  bruit,  as  in  ordinary  aneurism. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  aneurism  here ;  but  rather  a  simple  ex- 
aggeration of  vascular  tissue  and  function ;  no  degeneration  of  coats, 
but  simply  dilatation ;  and  yet  not  dilatation  alone,  but  corresponding 
increase  of  function  as  well.  The  morbid  formation  may  supervene  at 
any  period  of  life ;  but  most  frequently  it  is  congenital ;  and,  growing 
faster  than  the  normal  structures  around  it,  claims  our  attention  at  an 
early  age.  The  most  common  situations  are,  beneath  the  integuments 
of  the  face,  head,  neck,  back,  and  buttocks ;  not  unfreqnently  it  forms 
on  the  hands  and  feet.  The  tumour  pulsates,  synchronouBly  with  the 
heart's  action  ;  but  much  less  distinctly,  and  with  less  expansion,  than 
true  aneurism.  It  may  be  considerably  diminished  by  equable  and  sus- 
tained pressure ;  resuming  its  wonted  bulk  on  removal  of  the  pressure. 
A  bruit  is  heard ;  dull,  and  rough ;  and  sometimes  associated  with  a 
vibratory  thrill.  At  first  the  skin  is  free;  ultimately  it  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  morbid  structure,  and  incorporated  with  the  general  mass. 
Sometimes  the  growth  is  slow ;  sometimes,  and  more  frequently,  rapid. 

giTGD  bj  Mr.  Ooodur,  In  tfat  Edia 
Fig.  198.  Section  of  erectil«  tumour. — Cgekpttdit  </  Aiuaomy  ami  IH^tmlagf. 
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In  all  cases,  bulk  is  temporarily  increased  by  mental  excitement,  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  whatever  suddenly  and  much  excites  the  circulation. 

The  tumour  having  become  superficial  by  involvement  of  the  skin, 
ulceration  is  likely  to  occur ;  and  hemorrhage  follows ;  profuse,  and  not 
easily  restrained ;  demanding  active  interference,  otherwise  by  repeti- 
tion or  continuance  it  may  exhaust  the  patient.  Or  ulceration  may 
have  a  salutary  result.  If  surrounded  and  preceded  by  fibrinous  exu- 
dation, the  vascular  structure  may  be  consolidated ;  no  bleeding  taking 
place,  even  from  an  acute  and  wide  ulcer.  And  this  consolidation  ad- 
vancing as  the  ulcer  spreads,  so  as  invariably  to  precede  and  surround 
the  breach,  the  adventitious  structure  may  be  altogether  got  rid  of; 
partly  by  obliteration,  partly  by  ulcerative  loss  of  substance.  Some- 
times hemorrhage  is  vicarious  in  the  female  adult ;  taking  the  place  of 
the  menstrual  discharge.  The  tumour  becomes  tense  and  full  at  the 
return  of  each  period ;  a  small  fissure,  or  sore,  forms  in  the  skin ;  and 
from  this  the  blood  slowly  distils.  Such  bleeding  is  seldom  dangerous, 
or  even  excessive ;  and  is  not  to  be  suddenly  arrested,  without  means 
having  been  duly  taken  to  secure  regularity  of  the  normal  discharge. 

Sometimes  the  tumour,  after  even  rapid  growth  for  a  time,  comes  to 
a  stand ;  and  remains  stationary,  or  even  slowly  decreases  in  both  size 
and  activity.  Such  cases,  however,  are  rather  exceptional  than  other- 
wise ;  and  the  event  may  not  be  safely  trusted  to  in  practice. 

The  tumour  may  also  degenerate  (p.  287).  That  is,  it  may  change 
its  character ;  and  become  of  a  worse  kind  tnan  at  first.  Medullary  or 
melanotic  matter  may  be  deposited  in  and  around  it ;  or  come  altogether 
to  take  its  place — ^the  original  character  of  the  growth  being  entirely 
lost.  This  I  have  seen  occur  in  an  erectile  tumour  of  the  cheek  (p. 
825). 

This  third  form  of  the  affection,  or  true  erectile  tumour,  is  obviously 
not  a  mere  deformity ;  but  a  disease  of  much  importance,  tending  by 
growth  and  casualties  to  bring  life  into  peril.  The  question  of  treat- 
mentj  therefore,  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  It  may  be  conducted  on 
three  difiierent  principles.  1.  By  removal  of  the  morbid  %tructure.  £x- 
oision,  so  applicable  to  tumours  in  general,  is  inexpedient ;  the  extent 
and  activity  of  the  component  vascular  tissue  rendering  that  mode  of 
removal  in  the  highest  degree  perilous.  To  cut  into  the  texture  of  such 
a  tumour,  when  &rge  and  pulsating,  would  be  madness ;  the  gush  of 
blood  might  prove  almost  instantly  fatal.  To  cut  even  wide  of  the  dis- 
eased texture,  is  not  always  a  matter  of  safety.  Unless  the  knife  move 
cautiously,  and  forceps  and  ligature  follow  nimbly  after,  the  loss  of 
blood  will  still  bo  dangerous.  The  mode  of  removal  by  excision,  there- 
fore, must  bo  limited  to  those  tumours  which  are  small — not  larger  than  ^ 
a  pruno^-of  no  unusual  activity,  not  fed  by  largo  and  numerous  arterial 
trunks,  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  the  incisions  being  made  wide  of  the 
diseased  structure,  and  also  in  a  locality  favourable  tor  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  restraining  hemorrhage.  In  all  other  cases,  ligature  is 
preferable. 

A  needle  (Fig.  209,  h)  is  passed  beneath  the  mass,  carrying  a  stout 

ligature ;  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  and  the  ligature  left.     The  noose 

having  been  cut,  each  portion  is  tied  separately  on  either  aspect,  so  as 
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Fig.  199. 


to  include  the  whole  of  the  morbid  tissue ;  pulling  with  as  tight  a  strain 
aa  the  ligature  will  bear,  in  order  at  once  to  kill  the  included  part,  and 
save  both  time  and  pain  (p.  262).  If  the  swelling  be  circamscribed  and 
promiuent,  this  mode  of  deligation  will  be  found  rerj  anitable.  If  dif- 
fuse, a  second  needle  and  ligature  may  be  passed  at  right  angles  to  the 
first,  and  managed  in  a  similar  way ;  the  tumour  then  being  Becured  by 
four  nooses  instead  of  two.  Or,  if  too  flat  and  spread  for  even  this, 
two  harelip  pins  may  he  passed  beneath  the  base,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  left  there ;  each  extremity  of  each  needle  protruding 
somewhat  beyond  the  integument.  Then  a  stout  ligature  is  thrown 
around  the  whole  mass,  and  drawn  tightly ;  secured  beneath  the  pro- 
truding ends  of  the  needles.  In  this  way,  the  noose  is  made  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  diseased  formation.  WhicheTer  method  ia  adopted,  it 
is  often  necessary,  in  the  case  of  large  tumours,  to  make  a  fresh  appli- 
cation within  a  few  days  after  the  first,  in  order  to  expedite  sphacela- 
tion. 

More  complicated  means  of  deligation  may  be  practised.*  But  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  simple  methods  now  described  will  be  found 
quite  sufficient. 
In  all  cases  in  which  the  integument  is  tminvolved,  the  use  of  knife 
and  ligature  may  be  happily 
combined ;  the  former  be- 
ing employed,  in  the  fint 
place,  to  reflect  the  integn- 
ment  in  flaps,  and  thus  to 
expose  the  diseased  strao- 
tore  naked  and  defenceless 
to  the  needle  and  ligature. 
In  this  way,  strangulation 
is  effected  much  more  eSieo- 
tually;  the  part  is  killed 
at  once,  and  soon  sloagbs 
away.  The  flaps  are  then 
reponed;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, not  only  is  the 
process  of  cure  by  grann- 
latioQ  abbreviated,  but  loss 
of  substance  also  is  saved, 
and  the  result  is  less  cica- 
trix and. deformity:  a  p<Hnt 
of  some  considerable  im- 
portance, when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  most 
ordinary  sites  of  the  tumonr 
are  on  the  head,  face,  and 
neck. 
'  FcrgnaeoD.     Mootblj  Journal,  Feb.  IS47,  p.  681. 

Tig.  190.  Erectile  tumour,  ia  a  common  sitnation.  The  integninnit,  wunTolvvd,  bii 
been  reflected  b;  flaps.  Trsnafiiioa  is  beiDg  completed,  preiioua  to  didlgatim.  a,  Tkc 
larger  ligature,  in  the  act  of  being  pulled  thraugb.  It  filli  th«  aperture  oT  poBenm, 
preveDting  bleeding ;   and  betides,  bears  a  stronger  strain  in  the  tjing.—  ' ' 
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Sometimes  the  morbid  structure  is  so  diffuse,  as  to  render  inclusion 
of  the  whole,  by  one  deligation,  impracticable.  In  that  case,  it  may  be 
taken  away  in  detachments ;  the  operation  being  repeated  at  different 
parts,  successively. 

2.  By  diminution  of  the  arterial  supply. — When  the  tumour  is  so 
situated  as  to  be  remedially  inaccessible,  either  by  knife  or  ligature, 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  advisable.  When,  for  example,  erectile  tumour 
occupies  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  we  are  warranted  in  performing  deliga- 
tion  of  the  common  carotid ;  and  experience  has  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
practice.  Circulation  is  weakened  in  the  tumour,  not  arrested;  and 
coagulation  may  partially  occur,  causing  obliteration;  but  it  is  more 
probable,  that  the  dilated  vessels  merely  recover  their  normal  calibre, 
and  remain  pervious.  Immediately  after  the  main  artery's  deligation, 
they  are  comparatively  empty,  and  remain  so  until  the  collateral  circu- 
lation is  fully  established ;  and,  their  tone  never  having  been  lost,  they 
naturally  contract,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  their  reduced  con* 
tents.  By  the  time  circulation  is  fully  restored,  they  may  have  become 
confirmed  in  their  diminished  bulk ;  and  the  heart's  impidse  being  still 
modified,  redistension  will  not  occur.  This  salutary  result  is  greatly 
favoured  by  free  bloodletting,  after  the  operation ;  a  practice  in  two 
points  of  view  highly  expedient ;  first,  because  protective  of  internal 
organs  from  congestion,  as  formerly  explained  (p.  641);  second,  by 
maintaining  a  diminished  circulation  in  the  part,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
system,  favourable  to  the  desired  salutary  change.  At  the  same  time, 
the  other  means,  formerly  spoken  of  as  conducive  to  languor  of  circula- 
tion, will  not  be  neglected  (p.  554). 

When  the  arteries  which  feed  the  tumour  are  numerous,  deligation  of 
the  principal  trunk  at  some  distance  is  not  likely  to  prove  effectual.  In 
such  circumstances,  it  has  been  proposed  to  surround  the  tumour  by 
incision,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  vascular  supply ;  tying  each  vessel  as  it 
sprines,  inducing  flaccidity  and  collapse  of  the  tumour ;  and  by  con- 
tmueu  pressure,  afterwards  probably  causing  obliteration  of  the  morbid 
tissue.  Or,  instead  of  deligati(Hi,  the  feeding  arteries  may  be  obliterated 
by  the  twisted  suture ;  as  in  varix.  The  practice  has  been  adopted  with 
partial  success ;  but  in  all  situations  where  deligation  of  the  tumour  is 
available,  this  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

8.  By  effecting  change  of  structure  ;  consolidating  the  contents  of  the 
vessels,  and  obliterating  their  canals ;  converting,  by  fibrinous  exudation, 
the  loose  tubular  texture  into  a  dense  and  compact  mass.  This  may  be 
effected  in  various  ways. 

Pressure  may  be  applied  with  sufficient  intensity.  Sloughing  may 
occur ;  but  if  this  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  dense  plastic  exu- 
dation, no  harm  will  result. 

If  the  growth  be  small  and  superficial,  a  fine  needle  may  be  passed 
beneath,  and  a  roll  of  ligature  applied  above,  as  in  twisted  suture ;  the 
needle  being  withdrawn,  bo  soon  as  the  inflammatory  process  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  excited  by  compression.  Formations  capable  of  being  so 
treated  are  not  unfrequently  found  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose ;  especially 
in  the  female.  And  I  have  succeeded,  by  this  method,  in  obliterating 
an  erectile  tumour  of  considerable  size  and  activity,  situated  on  the  finger. 
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Potassa  fusa  may  be  applied.  Not  intensely,  so  as  to  produce  a  large 
eschar ;  for,  on  its  separation,  there  would  be  a  likelihood  of  hemorrhage ; 
but  lightly,  so  as  to  induce  ulceration — imitating  the  form  of  spontane- 
ous cure  which  sometimes  occurs  thereby. 

A  hot  needle,  or  one  dipped  in  any  caustic,  may  be  introdaced,  and 
moved  in  various  directions  through  the  mass.  Inflammatory  action 
follows ;  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  the  desired  plastic  deposit. 
The  hot  needle,  introduced  frequently  and  freely,  so  as  to  traverse  all 
parts  of  the  tumour,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  minor  cases  so  common 
in  young  children.  The  result  is  most  successful ;  and  anaesthesia  averts 
all  suffering.^ 

Or,  with  a  like  view,  some  stimulating  fluid  may  be  injecte'd  through 
a  puncture ;  by  means  of  a  fine  syringe,  such  as  Anel's.  This  proceed- 
ing, however,  is  not  devoid  of  danger ;  by  the  induction  of  diflfnse  infil- 
tration, sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue,  and  grave  constitutional  disor- 
der.    Patients  of  tender  years  have  perished  in  consequence. 

A  seton  may  be  passed  through  the  tumour ;  the  needle  small ;  and 
the  thread  large,  so  as  to  occlude  the  aperture  completely,  and  prevent 
immediate  bleeding.  It  is  worn  till  suppuration  is  fuUy  established, 
with  plastic  exudation,  more  or  less  copious,  around  its  track ;  and,  if 
need  be,  one  or  two  such  may  be  made  to  traverse  the  tumour  in  various 
directions. 

The  part  may  be  inoculated  with  croton  oil ;  expecting  obliterative 
inflammatory  action  to  follow.  Or  into  a  puncture  nitric  acid  may  be 
dropped ;  hoping  for  obliteration,  partly  by  exudation,  and  partly  by 
sloughing. 

Vaccination  may  be  performed  on  the  part.  A  child  having  been 
born  with  such  a  growth,  vaccine  virus,  at  the  ordinary  time,  may  be 
inserted  beneath  the  skin  at  various  points  of  the  little  tumour,  instead 
of  at  the  usual  site.  The  likelihood  is  that  the  inflammatory  process, 
which  attends  formation  of  the  vesicle  (p.  115),  will  have  an  obliterative 
efiect  on  the  morbid  tissue.  Repeatedly  I  have  seen  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment prove  not  merely  sufficient  but  excessive  in  its  action  ;  the  morbid 
structure  sloughing,  and  not  alone ;  causing  considerable  loss  of  sub- 
stance, and  grave  constitutional  disturbance. 

All  such  minor  modes  of  treatment,  however,  as  have  been  considered 
under  the  third  head,  are  liable  to  fail ;  rendering  subsequent  recourse 
to  more  stringent  measures  necessary.  And  it  is  prudent,  therefore,  to 
limit  their  use  to  the  minor  examples  of  the  disease.  Wherever  proba- 
bility of  failure  is  at  all  considerable,  it  is  better  to  have  recourse  at 
once  to  that  remedy  which  is  certainly  infallible.  The  more  especially 
as  one  mode  of  operation  is  usually  as  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
patient  and  friends  as  another. 

4.  By  amputation. — If  the  diseased  texture  involve  the  greater  part 
of  a  finger  or  toe,  foot  or  hand,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  well  at  once 
to  amputate  the  affected  part ;  due  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
the  unusual  amount  of  hemorrhage  which  is  likely  to  occur. 

*  Vide  Appendix. 
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Tbo  second  form  of  ToaculKr  tomoar,  coDsistiDg  chiefly  of  enUrged 
and  tortuouB  Teine,  is  in  general  most  conveniently  treated  by  deltga- 
tion.     When  small,  and  on  an  external  part,  however,  it  may  be  excised. 

The  first  form  of  growth,  or  nffivns,  may  be  excised  safely  enough ;  if 
the  deformity  be  deemed  by  the  patient  a  sufficient  warrant  for  so  severe 
a  measure.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  be  better  to  content  our- 
Belves  with  inducing  ulceration.  The  potass,  needle,  and  vaccination, 
will  here  be  found  very  efficient. 

Not  unfrequently,  what  seems  to  be  but  a  nsrua  in  the  infant,  grows 
into  an  erectile  tumour  during  childhood  or  adolescence. 

Another  form  of  neevus  constats  merely  of  discoloration ;  dependent 
on  a  perverted  condition  of  the  pigment.  Vesication  may  be  tried ;  by 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  otherwise.  But,  in  truth,  the  affection  is  so 
trivial  as  scarcely  to  call  for  interference. 

Arterial  Varie. 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  dilated  and  tortuous  condition  of  an  artery, 
analogous  to  what  is  so  common  in  veins.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  Baper> 
ficial  vessels,  of  a  minor  class ;  as  the  branches  of  the  temporal,  uul 


the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand.  Bat  it  is  a  comparatively  rare 
affection.  Relief  may  he  obtained  from  gentle  and  uniform  support, 
by  bandaging.  When  limited  and  troublesome,  it  may  be  removed  by 
transfixion  and  ligature ;  as  in  varicose  veins.  Lately,  I  thus  destroyed 
an  arterial  varix,  of  some  size  and  great  activity,  in  the  web  between 
the  thumb  and  foro-Snger  of  an  artist ;  who  attributed  tho  origin  of  the 
swelling  to  pressure  made  by  habitual  wearing  of  the  palette.  Pre- 
viously to  deligation,  I  had  made  trial  of  acupuncture  and  galvanism, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  consolidation  of  the  arterial  contents ;  but  in  vaio. 

Luieiii,  0*  Ancarinmstibai,  Rom.,  1T2S;  Quattani,  D«  Eitsmii  AncnrlBDiBtibiu, 
Ron.,  I7T2;  Senrpa,  Rull'AncurlamK,  PtT.,  IKI1;  Ilodi^n  od  Diieaaci  of  the  Art«riM 
udVelDi,  LonU..  1815;  CniTcilhier,  Anfttomie  Pathalogiqut,  Parii,  1810;  HarriKn, 
on  the  Arteries,  IhitiliD,  \WH ;  Wardrop,  on  Aneuriim,  IrfiDd.,  3626 ;  Tumor,  In  Edin- 
burgh Medico-Chirurgieal  Trantactioni,  toI.  iii,,  p.  11,  1828;  Outhrie,  on  l^Maiea  and 

Fig.  200.  Arterial  Tarii  of  the  arterie*  of  Ibe  palm. 
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Iiijaiies  of  Arteries,  Loud.,  1880;  Dnpnytren,  M^m.  but  les  AnerrJBmm,  Report.  Gen. 
d'Anat  et  de  Phys.,  vol.  v.,  Paris,  1880;  Hope,  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Lend.,  18ft2; 
[Philadelphia  Edition  of  the  same,  hy  Dr.  Pennock. — Ed.]  ;  Maneo,  de  la  ligature  des 
Art^res,  Paris,  1832;  Breschet,  M^m.  Chir.  sur.  diff.  especes  d'Aneyrysmea,  Paris, 
1884 ;  Porter,  on  Aneurism,  Dnhlin,  1841 ;  GuUiyer,  in  Med.-Chinirg.  Transaotioiis 
for  1848;  Peacook,  on  Dissecting  Aneurism  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonmal,  1848,  and 
Monthly  Journal  1848  and  1849 ;  Henderson,  Monthly  Journal,  Jaljr  1848 ;  Erichsen, 
Observations  on  Aneurism,  Lond.,  1844;  Bellingham,  on  the  Treatment  of  Aneurism 
by  Pressure,  Dublin,  1846;  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Med.  Soienoe,  August  1846. 

S.  104;  Crisp,  on  Uie  Structure,  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of  the  Blood-Tessels,  Lou- 
on,  1847;  Hasse's  Pathological  Anatomy,  translated  by  the  Sydenham  Society: 
Bokitansky's  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.,  about  to  be  published  bjr  the  Syden- 
ham Society.  On  Aneurunu  of  particular  Arteries,  tee  reference  in  Otto*M  PtUkoUt- 
giedl  Anatomy,  1831.  [On  the  subject  of  vascular  tumours,  see,  in  addition,  Mr. 
Paget's  Lectures,  Lonobn  Med.  Gaz.,  August  1851 ;  Mr.  Hawkins's  Le€t.«  Med. 
Gas.,  vol.  87,  p.  1027 ;  Examination  of  a  Nsevus,  by  Mr.  Birkett,  Med. -Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  80;  Warren,  on  Tumours;  Wardrop,  Med. -Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  9;  Iieberty  Phyno- 
logie  Patholog.,  t  2. — ^Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  VEINS. 

PHLEBITIS. 

Bt  this  term  is  understood  the  inflammatory  process,  in  its  various 
grades,  occurring  in  venous  tissue ;  an  affection  infinitely  more  common 
than  arteritis.  Chronic  degeneration  of  the  coats,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  frequent  in  arteries,  is  in  the  veins  comparatively  rare. 

Phlebitis  may  be  idiopathic  or  traumatic ;  the  result  of  injury,  or 
unconnected  with  any  assignable  external  cause.  The  same  circum- 
stances which  favour  the  accession  of  erysipelas,  seem  also  to  predispose 
to  this  disease. 

Coats  and  contents  are  altered  by  the  morbid  process.  In  the  minor 
grades,  the  latter  assume  the  solid  form,  and  become  incorporated  with 
the  coats;  which  are  thickened,  and  rendered  opaque,  by  fibrinous 
deposit.  A  higher  grade  of  action  gives  suppuration.  The  pus  may  be 
deposited  between  the  thickened  coats ;  forming  abscess  there.  Or,  it 
may  be  secreted  from  the  free  surface  of  the  internal  coat,  as  more  fre- 
quently happens  ;  either  accumulating  in  the  form  of  abscess,  the  canal 
being  obstructed  bv  consolidation  above  and  below ;  or  mingling  at  once 
with  the  passing  blood,  the  vein  remaining  pervious.  A  more  chronic 
form  of  the  higher  grade,  limited  to  one  part  of  the  vessel,  causes 
ulceration  and  hemorrhage ;  a  result  not  so  common  as  in  arterial  tissue, 
and  more  frequently  making  its  approach  from  without  than  from  within. 
Suppuration,  on  the  other  hand,  rare  in  arteries,  is  too  common  in  veins. 
Under  a  still  higher  amount  of  action,  the  tissue  perishes  bv  gangrene ; 
hemorrhage  ensuing  or  not,  according  as  the  canal  has  or  has  not  been 
obstructed  by  plastic  exudation. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  internal  coat  of  veins,  is  its  great  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  inflammatory  process  ;  with  a  tendency  in  this,  when 
it  has  occurred,  to  extend  rapidly  and  far  by  continuity.  At  one  time, 
it  was  supposed  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  fatal  issue  of  the  more 
aggravated  cases  could  be  explained;  morbid  action  having  reached 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  arrested  its  all-important  function.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case.  In  the  great  majority 
of  examples,  action  has  stopped  before  the  heart  has  been  reached ; 
usually  terminating  abruptly,  where  a  cross  current  flows  in  upon  the 
main,  through  a  collateral  branch.  How  the  cross  branch  should  pro- 
duce this  arrest,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain ;  but  that  it  has  this  effect  is 
undoubted.  The  extent  of  femoral  phlebitis,  for  example,  is  likely  to 
be  abruptly  limited  whore  the  saphona  joins ;  humeral  phlebitis  termi- 
nates where  the  cephalic  enters. 

I.  Fibrinous  Pulbbitis. — This  is  the  minor  grade  of  action ;  giving 
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no  worse  result  than  fibrinous  exudation.  There  is  pain  in  the  affected 
part,  increased  by  pressure ;  and  the  vein  is  felt  thickened  and  hard. 
The  integuments  are  involved  ;  presenting  a  broad,  red  streak,  imme- 
diately above  the  affected  vein,  and  corresponding  in  extent.  Some- 
times erysipelas  is  coexistent;  and  then  the  peculiar  stripe  becomes 
merged  in  the  general  redness.     The  system  labours  under  a  febrile 

accession;  slight,  and  of  the  inflammatory  type.     The 
Fig.  201.  venous  contents  coagulate.     The  coats  become  thickened 

by  fibrinous  exudation.  Plasma  is  also  secreted  plenti- 
fully by  the  internal  coat ;  and  mingling  with  the  fibrin 
of  the  blood,  contributes  towards  incorporation  of  the 
latter  with  the  venous  tissue,  consolidating  the  whole  into 
one  impervious  mass.  The  vessel  then  feels  like  a  firm, 
hard,  and  painful  cord.  The  limb — the  lower  limbs  are 
the  ordinary  site  of  this  form  of  the  disease — ^beneath 
the  affected  part,  is  more  or  less  swollen  by  passive  con- 
gestion ;  the  result  of  venous  obstruction.  And  the 
areolar  tissue  around  the  inflaming  vein  is  also  somewhat 
oedematous.  On  action  subsiding,  the  cord  begins  to 
decrease  ;  deposit  abates,  and  absorption  begins.  Then, 
one  of  two  events  may  occur.  Either  absorption  may 
remove  the  coagulum,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  plasma,  and  the  vessers  tube  becomes 
pervious  as  before ;  a  thickening  of  the  coats  being  the 
only  remnant  of  the  morbid  results.  And  this  is  much 
more  likely  to  occur  than  in  an  obstructed  artery ;  for 
experience  proves  that  a  vein,  hard  and  obviously  imper- 
vious for  weeks,  may  again  open  up  its  cavity,  and  carry 
blood  as  before : — an  event  rather  too  common  after  the 
treatment  of  varix  with  a  view  to  the  radical  cure.  Or,  obstruction 
continues ;  the  coats  and  solid  contents  remain  completely  incorporated ; 
both  dwindle  down  by  uniform  absorption ;  the  vessel's  tube  is  oblite- 
rated ;  and  itself  degenerates  into  the  semblance  of  a  mere  thread. 

Ordinary  antiphlogistics,  moderately  applied,  suffice  for  the  treatment 
of  this  form  of  the  disease.  Rest,  fomentation,  low  diet,  purging,  aco- 
nite, or  antimony.  Leeches  are  not  often  demanded.  When  deemed 
necessary,  they  are  applied  near  the  affected  part ;  but  not  on  the  stripe 
of  red  integument,  otherwise  erysipelas  might  ensue.  If  it  be  an 
object  to  procure  an  open  state  of  the  vein — as,  for  example,  when 
painful  oedema  of  the  lower  limb  must  otherwise  remain,  mercurial 
applications  may  be  used  over  the  affected  part,  after  subsidence  of  the 
acute  stage. 

II.  Suppurative  Phlebitis. — This  is  often  of  traumatic  origin.  It 
may  occur  in  one  of  two  forms,  Limited  or  Diffuse ;  the  former  com- 
paratively safe,  so  long  as  the  character  of  limitation  is  retained  ;  the 
latter  invariably  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger.  1.  Limited. — The 
diseased  action  commencing  of  a  minor  grade,  the  same  results  ensue  as 
in  fibrinous  phlebitis.  Coats  are  thickened;  contents  are  solidified; 
circulation  is  arrested  at  that  point.     Then  suppuration  takes  place : 

Fig.  201.  Fibrinous  Phlebitis,     a,  The  femoral  vein,  occluded  bj  solidified  conteot#. 
At  by  the  saphena  enters ;  and  consolidation  ends  abruptly  there. 
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and  the  pus,  poured  out  by  the  lining  membrane,  mingles  with  coagu- 
lum,  which  becomes  broken  up.  The  venous  coats  yield  to  the  accumu- 
lating fluid ;  and,  bulging  outwards,  produce  a  fluctuating  tumour ;  the 
integuments  become  more  red,  and  swollen ;  in  short,  the  ordinary  cha- 
racters of  acute  abscess  are  presented.  Above  and  below  the  suppu- 
rated part  of  the  vein,  the  incorporation  of  coats  with  contents  is  not 
disturbed.  Dykes,  composed  of  plasma  intermingled  with  coagulum, 
remain ;  presenting  a  salutary  barrier  to  the  irruption  of  pus  into  the 
open  portion  of  the  vessel,  and  thence  into  the  general  circulation.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  arc  of  the  sthenic  inflammatory  type;  more 
marked  than  in  the  simple  fibrinous  form. 

2.  Diffuse, — Here  there  are  no  protective  dykes ;  all  has  given  way 
before  acute  suppuration.  There  is  no  bulging  tumour ;  no  indication 
of  matter  accumulating,  and  approaching  the  surface.  The  circulation 
was  only  temporarily  arrested ;  during  the  brief  fibrinous  change.  It 
is  again  fully  restored ;  and  pus,  secreted  largely  by  the  inner  mem- 
brane, is  mingled  directly  with  the  blood,  and  carried  at  once  into  the 
general  circulation ;  producing  the  most  direful  consequences,  as  if  a 
poison  (p.  225).  Constitutional  symptoms,  preceded  by  rigors,  set  in 
of  the  most  urgent  kind ;  first  irritative,  then  typhoid,  and  tending  to 
rapid  and  fatal  prostration.  Not  unfrequently,  superficial  abscesses 
form  over  the  afiiected  vein ;  sometimes  the  areolar  tissue  there  is  the 
seat  of  diffuse  infiltration. 

The  disease  may  have  been  from  the  first  of  this  kind;  then  the 
symptoms  too,  from  the  very  commencement,  are  urgent.  Or  the  limit- 
ed form  may  have  degenerated  into  the  diffuse ;  the  protective  dykes 
having  stood  for  a  time,  but  at  length  giving  way  before  disruptive 
action.  In  the  latter  circumstances,  the  occurrence  of  change  from 
limited  to  diffuse  is  marked ;  locally,  by  dispersion  of  the  soft  swelling; 
constitutionally,  by  intense  shiverings,  followed  immediately  by  formi- 
dable constitutional  aggravation. 

In  whichever  way  the  diff'use  form  supervene,  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  it  proves  fatal ;  not  by  extension  to  the  heart,  as  has  been 
already  stated ;  but  by  the  typhoid  symptoms  consequent  to,  and  doubt- 
less dependent  on,  direct  and  copious  admixture  of  pus  with  the  circu- 
lating blood.  The  fatal  issue  is  usually  accelerated  by  the  formation  of 
purulent  depots — their  most  frequent  site  being  in  the  lungs  (p.  226). 
xhey  seem  to  be  formed  with  great  rapidity ;  within  a  few  hours.  Yet 
they  are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  of  inflammation  being  essen- 
tial to  suppuration.  The  inflammation  is  present,  and  precedes ;  diffier- 
ing  from  its  ordinary  character,  only  in  the  greater  rapidity  with  which 
its  suppurative  crisis  is  attained.  Neither  are  they  the  result  of  mere 
conveyancing,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  pus  of  the  suppurated  vein 
is  not  carried  to  the  heart,  from  thence  to  the  lungs,  and,  when  there, 
simply  deposited  in  the  parenchyma.  The  pus  is  a  secretion  from  the 
inflamed  part ;  the  only  difference  from  an  ordinary  suppuration  being, 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  formation  of  abscess  is  completed. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  this  result,  is 
still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute ;  but  the  following  may  be  con- 
sidered at  least  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  pus,  directly  and 
profusely  mixed  with  the  blood,  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  frame ;  and 
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accordingly  the  circulating  system — as  it  were,  by  a  self-protective  effort 
— endeavours  to  free  itself  from  this  noxious  matter  by  elimination. 
The  natural  organ  for  such  elimination  is  the  lungs ;  and  thither  the 
pus  is  sent.  But  as  this  elimination,  for  causes  not  yet  fully  understood, 
cannot  take  place  by  a  simple  act  of  secretion,  there  is  necessarily  esta- 
blished an  acute  inflammatory  process ;  which,  occurring  in  a  part  and 
system  of  low  vital  power — for  by  this  time  typhoid  symptoms  have 
been  fully  established — attains  rapidly  to  its  suppurative  crisis.  Puru- 
lent formation  in  the  liver  may  be  similarly  explained ;  this  organ  per- 
haps being  most  likely  to  suffer,  in  the  case  of  phlebitis  situate  in 
the  abdominal  organs ;  the  lungs,  in  phlebitis  of  the  limbs.  Explana- 
tion of  the  involvement  of  joints  is  not  so  easily  afforded ;  unless  we, 
even  somewhat  more  imaginatively,  suppose  that  the  eliminating  effort, 
foiled  in  more  ordinarily-selected  parts,  seeks  the  aid  of  a  common  se- 
creting surface.* 

In  the  treatment,  our  chief  object  is  to  prevent  suppuration  if  possible. 
Antiphlogistics  are  plied  actively  and  early.  In  the  robust,  a  full  bleed- 
ing may  be  taken  from  the  arm ;  in  most  cases,  local  depletion  may  be 
freely  employed.  Leeches  are  used  plentifully,  in  two  divisions ;  one 
attacking  the  main  seat  of  disorder ;  the  other  operating  on  a  part  of 
the  vein  as  yet  entirely  free,  or  involved  only  in  a  minor  grade  of  action, 
and  situated  on  the  cardiac  aspect  of  the  part  chiefly  affected.  Our 
object  is  not  only  to  subdue  the  inflammation  already  arisen,  but  also 
to  prevent  that  acute  extension  to  which  phlebitis  is  so  prone.  At  the 
same  time,  we  seek  to  insure,  so  far  as  we  can,  that  when  the  action 
does  reach  the  higher  point  of  the  vein,  it  may  be  of  a  subdued  form, 
favourable  to  consolidation ;  and  that  so  a  dyke  may  be  constructed, 
whereby  pus,  when  it  does  form  in  the  part  originally  seized,  may  be 
prevented  from  admixture  with  the  circulation.  Absolute  repose  is 
maintained ;  of  the  whole  body,  and  more  especially  of  the  part.  Hot 
fomentation  is  diligently  used ;  medicated  by  a  weak  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  with  opium.  Should  we  succeed  thus,  in  either  preventing  sup- 
puration altogether,  or  in  confining  it  to  the  limited  form,  the  event  is 
fortunate ;  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  slight,  life  is  not  perilled, 
and  the  local  change  can  be  easily  recovered  from.  Should  we  fail, 
however,  as  is  not  unlikely ;  should  suppuration  not  only  have  occurred, 
but  be  plainly  of  the  diffuse  form — then  blind  adherence  to  antiphlo- 

1  **If  the  entire  pus-corpusclcs  have  been  taken  up  by  the  venous  system,  thej  either 
reach  through  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  into  the  capillary  structare  of  the  lunga, 
or,  in  case  the  purulent  deposition  was  seated  in  organs  whose  Teins  formed  the  remm 
portcty  they  reach  through  these  into  the  capillaries  of  the  liver.     Now,  as  the  pu- 
corpuscles  are  in  general  too  large  to  pass  through  the  fine  capillary  network  in  the 
lungs  and  liver,  it  is  evident  that,  for  this  reason,  they  must  begin  to  stop  here,  to  Ac- 
cumulate, and  to  occasion  a  stasis  as  foreign  irritants.     These,  then,  form  new  pus- 
depositions,  which  progressively  become  greater  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  parts  of  the  tissue  capable  of  it.     From  this  simple  cause,  it  is  easily  explained 
why  secondary  abscesses  form  so  readily  in  the  liver  and  lungs.     If  the  pas  deposited 
in  the  liver,  and  newly  formed,  be  taken  up  by  the  hepatic  veins,  these  bring  it  into  the 
heart  and  into  the  lungs.     If  it  be  taken  up  from  these  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  it  may 
be  deposited  in  every  other  organ  to  which  the  blood  comes  from  the  left  Tentriole.     In 
this  case  secondary  abscesses  may  form  in  the  brain,  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  spleen,  &c.a 
and  pus  may  even  be  discovered  in  the  urine/' — Trantlation  of  Zimmermany  Med.-Ckir, 
Review^  July,  1844,  p.  152.     The  chief  objection  to  this  mechanical  Tiew  U,  that  pas- 
corpuscles  are  not,  in  general,  too  large  to  pass  through  the  capillaries. 
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gistic  treatment  is  bat  infatuation.  Typhoid  symptoms  are  already 
setting  in ;  the  system  already  has  begun  to  yield.  The  whole  plan  of 
treatment  must  be  at  once  changed ;  prostrating  remedies  being  desisted 
from,  and  stimulants  held  in  readiness  for  free  vet  cautious  and  skilful 
use.  Our  duty  then  is  to  support  the  system,  by  prudent  stimulation ; 
affording  a  cnance — by  affording  time — for  safe  elimination  of  the 
noxious  admixture,  and  consequent  rallying  of  the  system  from  its 
poisonous  effects. 

Be  it  understood,  however,  that  the*  above  system  of  treatment  is  not 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  the  disease ;  only  to  those  which  are  under 
charge  from  the  commencement ;  and  in  which  the  preliminary  symptoms 
are  more  or  less  of  the  sthenic  type.  There  are  many  cases  seen  for 
the  first  time,  when  that  stago  is  past.  In  these,  antiphlogistics  are 
never  to  be  thought  of.  There  are  not  a  few,  in  which  from  the  very 
commencement  me  symptoms  are  altogether  asthenic ;  evincing  rather 
the  irritative  than  the  inflammatory  type ;  and  in  these  the  more  active 
antiphlogistics,  especially  loss  of  blood,  even  at  the  very  outset,  must 
be  used  sparingly,  if  at  all.  Should  erysipelas  coexist,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  minor  evil,  and  treated  accordingly.  It  is,  however, 
an  unfortunate  and  serious  complication ;  and  unfavourably  qualifies  the 
prognosis. 

Blisters,  applied  in  narrow  strips  over  the  inflamed  vein,  are  highly 
extolled  by  some,  and  reprobated  by  others.  In  this  country,  the 
preponderating  opinion  seems  not  in  their  favour.  They  are  not  unlikely 
to  fail  in  arresting  phlebitis,  while  they  may  succeed  in  inducing  ery- 
sipelas. If  used  at  all,  it  must  be  with  much  circumspection,  and  sub- 
sequently to  local  depletion.  In  fibrinous  phlebitis  they  are  more 
suitable;  should  chronic  action  prove  obstinate.  They  may  have  a 
favourable  effect  in  removing  such  action ;  and  the  same  time  promoting 
absorption  of  the  coagulum  and  deposit — should  that  be  an  object  of 
desire. 

In  limited  suppuration  of  a  vein,  the  same  treatment  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  in  ordinary  acute  abscess.  A  free  and  early  incision  is  made ; 
followed  by  fomentation,  poultice,  and  rest.  No  unwonted  hemorrhi^e 
occurs ;  the  venous  canal  being  obstructed  at  each  extremity  of  the 
abscess.  The  cavity  granulates,  and  closes  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Should  incision  be  delayed,  there  is  danger  of  the  protective  dykes 
yielding  before  the  pressure  of  accumulating  pus,  and  of  the  case  being 
thus  unfortunately  converted  from  the  limited  form  into  the  diffuse ; 
from  a  comparatively  trifling  affection,  into  one  which  most  frequently 
terminates  in  death. 

Seeing  the  importance  of  fibrinous  dykes,  it  has  been  proposed  arti- 
ficially to  induce  their  formation,  in  urgent  cases  of  phlebitis;  by 
applying  potass,  or  other  caustic,  to  a  portion  of  vein  on  the  cardiac 
aspect  of  the  affected  part.  The  attempt  has  failed,  however,  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  the  phlebitis  induced  proving  not  obliterative,  bnt 
suppurative ;  the  original  disease  not  becoming  limited,  but  extending 
and  still  diffuse. 

Such  being  the  dangers  of  phlebitis,  it  surely  follows  that  the  exciting 
causes  of  that  disease  should  be  most  carefully  avoided ;  in  other  words, 
that  we  shun  interference  with  the  venous  tissue,  in  operations,  as  much 
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as  poBBible ;  and  that,  more  especially,  deligation  should  be  irithheld. 
A  certain  amount  of  true  inflammation  muat  follow,  to  throw  off  the 
noose ;  and  it  is  not  unlikelj  to  spread,  at  once  establialiiiig  the  worst 
form  of  the  disease  (p.  355).  Surgical  opinion,  no  doubt,  ia  divided 
upon  this  subject.  One  class  of  practitioners  have  no  dre&d  of  tjinjj 
veins,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  when  venous  hemorrhago  is  at  all 
troublesome.  Another,  possessed  of  a  salutary  fear  of  phlebitis,  with- 
hold the  ligature,  unless  under  circumstances  of  the  most  extreme 
urgency ;  and  at  all  times  are  chary  of  disturbing  the  larger  veins,  by 
knife,  finger,  or  forceps.  In  the  latter  class  I  would  beg  to  be  included. 
Surely,  if  we  err  at  all,  it  is  well  to  do  so  on  the  side  of  safety. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  air  of  hospitals  prediaposea 
strongly  to  the  occurrence  of  phlebitis ;  and  that  therefore,  in  public 
practice,  we  should  be  especially  careful  of  interference  with  the  Tcnous 
tissue.  Another  duty  is  very  plain  ;  that  we  abstain  from  over-crowd- 
ing of  wards,  and  take  every  other  means  in  our  power  to  avoid  induc- 
tion of  noxious  atmospheric  influence. 


Fig.  202. 


By  this  term  is  understood  an  enlarged,  elongated,  and  torttions  con- 
dition of  the  veins  of  a  part ;  usually  superficiiL 
Dilatation  is  not  uniform  but  bulging ;  and  is  nsually 
greatest  at  the  site  of  the  valves.  These,  no  longer 
proportioned  to  the  enlarged  calibre,  have  become 
inoperative;  they  exert  no  influence  on  the  circula- 
tion; anduUiuiately  shrink  and  almost  disappear;  in 
obedience  to  the  general  law  that  what  is  useless  ia 
taken  away.  The  coats  are  not  attenuated  ;  but,  on 
the  coDtrary,  are  thick  and  rigid.  Not  improbably 
they  have  undergone  a  chronic  form  of  phlebitis,  of  a 
very  minor  grade;  analogous  to  that  of  chronic  arte- 
ritis, which  induces  degeneration  of  the  arterial  tissue 
favourable  to  aneurism  (p.  531).  And  this  supposi- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
disease  soidom  occurs  till  after  adult  age.  When  so 
affected,  the  altered  tissue  becomes  peculiarly  prone 
to  acute  inflammatory  action. 

The  limb,  beneath,  is  liable  to  oedema;    and  its 
vital  power,  as  well  as  its  ordinary  function,  are  more 
or  less  impaired.     It  is  prone  to  assume  the  inflam- 
matory process  on  its  surface ;  and  this  action  tends 
to  ulceration  {p.  252).     The  ulcer,  spreading,  maT 
perforate  the  vein  ;  and  troublesome  hemorrhage  en- 
sues.    Fain  and  a  sensation  of  weight  usually  attend, 
independently   of   ulceration ;     and 
sometimes  neuralgic  pains  occur  in 
the  part  affected. 

The  direct  cause  of  varix  is  what- 
ever  obstructs  venous   return ;    for 
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19  of  the  leg. — Litton. 
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example,  pressure  on  the  venous  trunk  above,  as  by  distended  rectum, 
enlarged  uterus,  or  any  other  tumour.  As  already  stated,  a  predis- 
posing cause  is  probably  in  operation;  namely,  venous  degeneration, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  chronic  arterial  change  favourable  to  dilatation 
of  that  tissue. 

The  parts  of  the  venous  system  most  frequently  affected  are — the 
superficial  veins  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  the 
veins  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  and  the  lower  hemorrhoidal  veins,  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus.  Sometimes  varix  occurs  in  the  upper  extremities,  in 
consequence  of  sudden  and  violent  muscular  exertion.  It  may  bo  that, 
at  one  or  more  points,  the  venous  coats  have  partially  given  way ;  and 
that  obstruction  has  followed  at  the  yielded  part. 

Treatment — A  spontaneous  cure  may  result,  by  accession  of  fibrinous 
phlebitis  in  the  affected  veins ;  their  canals  becoming  consolidated,  and 
constituting  a  hard  indolent  swelling,  which,  by  absorption,  ultimately 
disappears  (p.  568).  The  blood  finds  another  outlet,  by  a  collateral 
route.  Like  the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism,  however,  this  is  not  suf- 
ficiently frequent,  to  allow  of  its  being  trusted  to  in  practice.  Cure 
must  be  sought,  not  merely  hoped  for.     It  may  be  palliative  or  radical. 

1.  Palliative. — Bearing  in  mind  what  was  formerly  stated  regarding 
the  propriety  of  not  unnecessarily  interfering  with  the  venous  tissue  by 
operation,  and  also  remembering  that  varix  is  in  most  cases  rather  a 
deformity  and  inconvenience  than  a  disease  of  itself  dangerous  to  life, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  how  this  mode  of  treatment  should  be 
regarded  as  the  more  generally  applicable.  It  consists  in  removal  of 
the  cause,  and  in  affording  support  to  the  dilated  veins.  The  rectum  is 
emptied,  and  kept  habitually  clear,  by  suitable  laxatives ;  and  if  other 
compressing  agents  are  in  force,  they  too  must  be  removed,  so  far  as 
may  lie  in  our  power.  In  the  case  of  pregnancy,  we  must  patiently 
wait  for  the  natural  relief  by  parturition.  If  hepatic  derangement  be 
indicated,  the  suitable  remedies  must  be  employed. 

The  erect  posture  should  not  be  long  maintained  at  any  one  time. 
And  uniform  support  of  the  affected  part  is  to  be  afforded,  by  bandaging 
or  a  laced  stocking— -or  by  what  is  better  than  either,  in  most  cases,  an 
elastic  stocking ;  well  fitted,  and  tight  enough  to  diminish  the  venous 
calibre  and  volume  of  blood ;  not  only  preventing  increase  of  the  dis- 
order, but  giving  an  opportunity  for  contraction  and  partial  recovery, 
should  sufficient  tone  remain ;  yet  slack  enough  to  admit  of  motion,  and 
obviating  undue  constriction  of  the  limb. 

If  the  patient  do  not  grudge  the  leisure  and  confinement,  more  active 
measures  may  be  adopted.  Maintaining  the  recumbent  posture,  pres- 
sure may  be  applied  with  more  intensity,  and  without  chance  of  inter- 
ruption ;  as  by  the  starched  bandage,  or  by  encasing  the  limb  in  a  mould 
of  gypsum.  After  the  perseverance  of  a  week  or  two,  the  dressings  may 
be  undone ;  with  the  hope  of  finding  not  a  mere  temporary  alleviation, 
but  perhaps  a  permanent  and  effectual  cure;  partly  by  obliteration, 
partly  by  restoration  of  the  normal  calibre  and  tone. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  life  to  be  brought  into  peril,  or  even  lost, 
through  a  simple  varix.  buppose,  as  often  happens,  that  a  patient  in 
the  lower  ranks,  much  in  the  erect  posture,  and  following  a  laborious 
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avocation,  has  a  varix  of  the  leg,  with  ulcer  of  the  superimposed  integu- 
ment. Suddenly,  the  vein  may  give  way,  by  ulceration  ;  or  a  knife, 
hatchet,  or  other  tool,  makes  an  accidental  wound.  Profose  hemor- 
rhage occurs ;  much  blood  may  be  lost  in  a  few  minutes ;  the  patient 
faints ;  ineffectual  means  are  taken  by  the  bystanders  to  arrest  the  bleed- 
ing ;  he  recovers ;  the  hemorrhage  returns ;  and,  by  its  repetition,  he 
may  be  fatally  exhausted  ere  surgical  aid  arrive.  Many  lives  might  be 
saved,  were  it  more  generally  known  that,  in  all  cases  of  venous  hemor- 
rhage, gentle  but  accurate  and  steady  pressure  of  the  finger  or  thumb, 
on  the  bleeding  point,  will  effectually  restrain  the  flow. 

2.  The  Radical  Cure. — This  depends  on  effecting  obliteration  of  the 
affected  veins.  They  may  be  directly  incised,  and  compressed.  Sup- 
puration of  the  wound  necessarily  follows ;  and,  if  it  heal  kindly  by 
granulation,  obliteration  of  the  venous  cavities  will  doubtless  be  obtained. 
Or  a  portion  of  the  vein  may  be  excised ;  and  pressure  may  be  applied 
to  each  cut  extremity,  so  as  to  restrain  bleeding,  and  favour  fibrinous 
occlusion.  Or  the  vein  may  be  cut  down  upon,  and  encircled  by  a  tightly- 
drawn  ligature ;  as  if  it  were  an  artery.  All  these  three  modes  are 
doubtless  perfectly  equal  to  the  obtaining  of  the  desired  obliterative 
result ;  but  ample  experience  has  shown,  that  the  inflammatory  process 
seldom  ceases  short  of  suppurative  phlebitis ;  and  that  this  not  unfre- 
quently  assumes  its  worst  and  most  dangerous  aspect.  Many  patients, 
endeavouring  to  free  themselves  from  the  inconvenience  of  a  mere  yariz, 
by  such  means  have  lost  their  lives,  by  the  induction  of  dififuse  suppu- 
rative phlebitis.  Deligation  is  obviously  inapplicable  ;  a  certain  amount 
of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  vein  must  inevitably  follow,  and  is 
very  apt  to  spread  (p.  355). 

If  incision  be  attempted  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  direct,  but  by  the 
oblique  and  subcutaneous  method  of  puncture ;  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  every  part  of  the  track  of  the 
wound.  Pressure  is  required  afterwards,  to  restrain  the  escape  of  blood 
and  prevent  infiltration  of  texture.  Let  not  this  be  severe ;  a  very 
moderate  degree,  if  applied  and  maintained  with  accuracy,  is  suflicient 
to  arrest  venous  flow ;  and  severity,  coming  after  wound,  is  certain  to 
induce  what  we  wish  to  avoid — true  inflammation.  This  method  was  at 
one  time  practised  by  Brodie,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Now  that 
the  principles  of  subcutaneous  section  are  better  understood,  the  execu- 
tion might  be  more  skilful,  and  the  issue  more  prosperous.  But  still  two 
difficulties  must  remain ;  first,  the  risk  of  over  action,  and  danger  to  life 
thereby ;  second,  the  chance  of  speedy  healing  of  the  wound,  the  vein 
at  once  uniting  and  resuming  its  unbroken  fiow,  just  as  before  the 
operation. 

Modern  experience  and  opinion  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  two  other 
modes  of  treatment ;  cauterization,  and  application  of  the  twisted  suture. 
The  most  convenient  mode  of  applying  cat^tiCy  is  in  the  form  of  what  is 
termed  Vienna  paste  ;  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  potassa  fusa.  An 
incision  is  made  through  the  skin,  over  that  part  of  the  vein  which  we 
wish  to  obliterate  ;  and  a  few  minutes  are  permitted  to  pass  unoccupied, 
that  capillary  oozing  of  blood  may  cease.  Then,  the  surrounding  tex« 
tures  having  been  protected  by  a  piece  of  lint,  with  an  aperture  in  its 
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centre— the  aperture  corresponding  to  the  exposed  part  of  the  vein — a 
portion  of  paste  is  applied  in  contact  with  the  venous  tissue,  and  there 
retained ;  either  permanently,  or  only  for  a  time,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  portion  applied,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  wish  to  make  the 
eschar.  The  object  is  to  produce  a  complete  slough  of  the  venous  coats ; 
to  be  foUon^ed  by  a  surrounding  areolar  of  sthenic  inflammatory  process, 
giving  fibrinous  exudation ;  whereby  the  venous  canal  may  be  obstructed 
permanently,  for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  cauterized  point. 
And  then  the  suppuration  and  ulceration,  necessary  for  detachment  of 
the  slough,  are  not  likely  to  extend  beyond  the  mere  vicinity  of  the 
dead  part. 

This  cauterization  may  be  employed  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  applied 
to  a  sound  part  of  the  great  venous  trunk,  above  the  varicose  branches ; 
to  the  saphena  in  the  thigh,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  varix  of  the  leg ; 
pressure  being  at  the  same  time  used  to  the  dilated  veins.  The  eficct  of 
obstruction  above  is  expected  to  be,  that  the  blood  will  seek  another  chan- 
nel ;  Collateral,  or  in  a  deeper  plane  ;  and  that  consequently  the  affected 
veins,  much  disburthened,  and  now  comparatively  idle  conduits,  may 
have  an  opportunity  either  of  recovering  their  calibre  and  tone,  or  of 
being  obliterated  by  consolidation.  Or  the  caustic  may  be  applied  to 
the  dilated  veins  themselves,  at  various  points,  so  as  to  insure  obliteration. 

For  some  days  before  the  caustic's  use,  the  patient  should  maintain 
recumbency,  and  otherwise  undergo  the  same  preparatory  treatment  as 
for  operation  on  account  of  aneurism.  During  the  whole  progress  of 
cure,  recumbency,  antiphlogistic  regimen,  with  absence  of  all  excitement, 
must  be  observed ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  slough's  separation,  precau- 
tion should  be  doubly  vigilant.  At  this  period,  were  the  patient  to  get 
out  of  bed  and  walk  about,  or  indulge  imprudently  in  diet,  hemorrhage 
—great,  and  perhaps  fatal — might  possibly  ensue.  And  further,  that 
being  the  period  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  venous  coats,  for 
detachment  of  the  slough,  such  imprudence  mi^ht  very  probably  lead  to 
extension  of  the  phlebitis ;  a  greater  danger  than  even  that  by  loss  of 
blood. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  independently  of  all  immediate 
risk,  the  caustic  sores  may  prove  indolent  and  slow  to  heal ;  perhaps 
becoming  a  source  of  greater  inconvenience  than  the  original  malady, 
on  account  of  which  they  have  been  incurred. 

The  twitted  suture  is  applied  directlv  to  the  affected  vein,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ;  and  is  generally  preferred,  as  the  simpler  and  safer 
mode  of  treatment.  A  needle,  such  as  used  for  harelip,  is  passed  beneath 
the  vein ;  and  round  it  a  silk  or  thread  ligature  is  twisted,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely obstruct  the  venous  canal  at  that  point,  and  compress  the  coats 
with  some  power  against  the  needle.  This  application  is  permitted  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  some  da^s.  Should  much  pain,  swelling,  and 
redness  occur,  then  the  needle  is  withdrawn ;  the  vascular  excitement 
is  sufficient  for  occlusion ;  and  it  would  be  imprudent  to  seek  a  higher 
grade  by  continuance  of  the  exciting  cause.  If,  however,  no  uneasiness 
be  complained  of,  beyond  what  is  ordinary  and  desirable,  the  needle 
may  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  until  it  becomes  spontaneously 
detachea  by  ulceration.     For,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  application 
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has  been  but  temporary,  experience  has  ebown  that  renewed  oircolation 
ifl  liable  to  occur,  at  the  part  supposed  to  have  been  obliterated.     And, 


accordingly,  it  is  well  to  apply  the  ligature  very  gently  at  first,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  nak  of  being  compelled  to  remove  the  application.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  the  threads  should  be  so  slack  as  to  render  the  progress  even 
tedious,  than  that  tightneas  should  either  induce  dangerous  over-action, 
or  render  it  expedient  to  risk  an  abortive  result  by  premature  removal. 

Points  of  suture  are  applied,  in  this  way,  at  various  parts  of  the 
dilated  vein,  or  veins ;  ao  arranged,  as  to  site  and  number,  as  most 
favourably  to  conduce  towards  the  obliterative  result.  The  same  pre- 
paratory and  attendant  treatment  is  necessary,  as  for  the  remedy  by 
cauterization.  And  let  it  ever  bo  remembered,  that  there  is  not  only 
greater  risk  from,  but  greater  probability  of,  over-action,  than  an  insuf- 
ficiency. As  already  stated,  a  varicose  vein  is  more  prone  to  acute 
in6ammation,  than  a  vessel  previously  in  all  respects  healthy. 

Should  erysipelas  attack  the  part,  the  needles  are  at  once  withdrawn. 
And  the  anti-erysipelatous  treatment  behoves  to  be  especially  alert ; 
seeing  that  by  its  invasion  suppurative  phlebitis  has  been  rendered  very 
imminent.  My  own  experience  would  dissuade  from  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  except  in  the  very  mildest  cases  (p.  368).  I  think  I  have 
seen  it  determine  phlebitic  seizure,  by  a  kind  of  metastatic  action. 

In  whatever  way  radical  cure  is  attempted,  the  erect  posture  and 
laboriouB  avocations  ought  to  be  very  gradually  resumed  ;  and  uDtfonn 
support,  by  an  elastic  bandage  or  stocking,  should  be  afibrded  to  the 
affected  parts,  for  a  long  time  after.  Otherwise,  return  of  vans,  even 
in  the  same  vessels,  is  more  than  probable.  For  the  venous  tissue  in  do 
respect  more  widely  differs  from  the  arterial  than  in  this — a  pronenesi 
to  resume  the  open  state,  after  apparently  complete  occlusion.  And 
though  the  shut  vessels  remain  unaltered,  their  collateral  neighbours, 
DOW  busy  in  the  dropped  function  of  the  others,  are  very  apt  to  assume 
the  varicose  change. 

And  again,  let  it  be  well  understood  that  the  risk,  by  phlebitis, 
attendant  on  the  simplest  and  best  of  these  methods  of  radical  cure,  is 
not  slight ;  that,  therefore,  both  patient  and  surgeon  should  rest  con- 
tented with  the  palliative  mode  of  treatment,  unless  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  inconvenience  is  great,  and  obstinate  and  serious  olccratioa 

Fig.  208.  ObliteratioD  of  vkricose  veins,  at  three  poiota.     TIm  rmdiiM)  ewra. 
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attends,  perhaps  with  hemorrhage ;  and  that,  under  no  ciroumstances, 
ought  the  surgeon  to  undertake  the  operation,  far  less  to  urge  it,  unless 
the  patient  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  risk  which 
is  necessarily  encountered. 

ENTRANCE  OF  AIR   INTO   VEINS. 

This  is  a  casualty  of  a  most  alarming  nature ;  and  may  occur  during 
operations  which  implicate  section  of  the  larger  veins.  In  wounds  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  axilla,  a  venous  orifice  is  apt  to 
become  gaping,  or  ^'  canalised,"  during  deep  inspiration  ;  and  then 
atmospheric  air  will  enter,  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 

Certain  circumstances  favour  the  accident's  occurrence.  1.  The  site 
of  the  wound.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  are  the  most  dangerous  localities.  2.  The  condition  of  the 
venous  coats.  If  thickened  and  rigid,  by  chronic  deposit,  they  tend  to 
remain  open  when  cut ;  like  an  arterial  tube  rather  than  a  venous  ;  a  con- 
dition most  favourable  to  the  air's  entrance.  3.  The  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  These  may  be  dense  and  consolidated,  so  as  not  to 
permit  contraction  of  the  venous  orifice ;  maintaining  it  widely  open,  as 
in  section  of  the  hepatic  veins.  Or  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles 
may  have  a  similar  canalising  efiect.  4.  The  degree  of  traction  made 
upon  the  vein.  The  vessel,  if  loose  when  cut,  is  not  so  apt  to  gape,  as 
when  tightened  by  pulling  ;  as  it  often  may  be,  at  the  time  of  section,  in 
the  extirpation  of  tumours.  5.  The  form  of  wound  in  the  vessel.  The 
vein,  if  completely  severed,  is  likely  to  collapse.  If  cut  only  partially, 
and  in  a  transverse  direction,  while  by  traction  it  is  made  tense,  the 
aperture  cannot  choose  but  gape.  6.  Position  of  the  part  operated  on. 
If  relaxed,  collapse  of  the  venous  orifice  is  favoured ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, placed  on  the  stretch,  as  usually  is  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  to  facilitate  dissection,  canalisation  is  rendered  more  likely. 
7.  The  position  of  the  vein  in  the  wound.  A  large  vein  punctured, 
and  situated  in  the  angle  between  two  flaps  of  a  wound,  is  probably 
made  to  gape  at  each  opening  up  of  the  incision. 

Canalisation  of  the  vein,  combined  with  deep  inspiration,  is  all  that 
is  required ;  and  it  is  consequently  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  untoward 
event  should  not  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  The  symptoms  which 
denote  it,  are  as  follows  : — ^A  noise  of  air  in  motion  through  a  narrow 
space,  is  heard ;  sometimes  hissing ;  more  frequently  of  a  lapping  or 
gurgling  sound.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  convulsive  struggle ; 
often  preceded  by  a  sudden  exclamation  of  impending  danger  or  death. 
A  ^^  churning  noise  is  heard  in  the  heart,  synchronous  with  the  ventri- 
cular systole ;"  and  the  hand  applied  to  the  chest  ^^  perceives  at  the 
same  time  a  peculiar  bubbling,  thrilling,  rasping  sensation,  occasioned 
by  the  air  and  blood  being,  as  it  were,  whipped  together"  within  the 
ventricle.'  If  but  a  few  particles  of  air  have  entered,  the  alarming 
symptoms  pass  away,  and  the  patient  rallies.  If,  however,  the  entrance 
have  been  copious,  convulsions  continue  ;  syncope  occurs,  and  is  perma- 
nent.    In  some  eases,  death  has  proved  quiet  and  rapid,  as  if  by  simple 

I  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgioal  Journal,  January,  1844,  p.  6.    Eriohsen. 
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syncope ;  no  convulsive  movements  having  taken  place.     In  most,  it  is 

a  struggle  to  the  last. 

For  some  time  after  respiration  has  ceased,  the  heart  continues  to 
beat ;  it  is  the  ultimum  morienSy  in  this  instance.  It  might  be  sup- 
pose that  the  air,  distending  the  heart,  would  clog  its  action  ;  and  that 
death  would  begin  there.  JDut  it  is  not  so.  The  mode  of  death  would 
seem  to  be  the  following: — The  blood,  becoming  mingled  with  air, 
assumes  a  frothy  character,  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  thence  is  sent 
through  the  pulmonary  artery ;  but  is  more  or  less  arrested  in  the 
pulmonic  capillaries,  or  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in 
consequence  of  the  right  ventricle  being  unable  to  overcome  the  mechsr 
nical  obstacle  presented  by  air  bubbles  in  these  vessels.  The  quantity 
of  blood  transmitted  through  the  lungs,  for  the  systemic  circulation, 
grows  less  and  less ;  according  to  the  increase  of  obstruction  and  arrest 
in  the  lung's  capillaries.  The  supply  to  the  head  is  inadequate  to  afford 
due  stimulus  to  the  nervous  centre,  and  syncope  results.  If  circulation 
be  not  restored,  the  syncope  continues ;  the  respiratory  movements  then 
cease,  and  life  becomes  extinct ;  the  heart  last  failing  in  its  action,  from 
want  of  its  necessary  stimulus,  the  blood. 

When  operating  in  the  dangerous  localities  of  the  neck  and  trunk, 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  accident.     The  chest  and  abdomen 
may  be  tightly  bandaged,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  ope- 
ration, during  its  performance,  and  for  some  time  after  its  completion ; 
to  prevent  deep  inspiration — the  state  most  favourable  for  the   air's 
entrance.    But  the  employment  of  anaesthesia  may  secure  a  like  favour- 
able tendency,  more  simply,  and  with  equal  certainty.*   The  larger  veins 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  the  knife ;  and  when  cut,  of 
necessity  or  by  accident,  means  should  instantly  be  adopted  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  those  circumstances  which  are  favourable  to  canalisa- 
tion.    Perhaps  the  most  effectual  means  is  to  seal  the  orifice  by  an 
assistant's  finger,  until  the  operation  is  completed.     If  deep  inspiration, 
canalisation  of  the  cut  vein,  and  access  of  air,  be  all  prevented,  the  pa- 
tient is  safe — at  least  from  this  danger. 

Air  having  entered,  as  indicated  by  the  peculiar  noise,  and  the  alarm- 
ing symptoms  which  immediately  follow,  instant  and  firm  pressure  is  to 
be  made  on  the  venous  orifice,  or  orifices,  and  accurately  maintained,  so 
as  to  prevent  further  ingress.     The  application  of  ligature   should  be 
avoided,  if  possible ;  and  when  there  are  plenty  of  assistants,  its  use  can 
never  be  imperative.     Then,  our  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  preven- 
tion of  the  fatal  result.     The  first  indication  is  to  maintain  due  exercise 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  by  furnishing,  if  possible,  a  suitable  supply 
of  arterial  blood.     For  this  purpose,  we  must  husband  the  small  avail- 
able systemic  circulation  ;  determining  it  to  the  head,  and  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  body  for  a  time  but  barely  supplied.     The  patient  is  to  be 
placed  recumbent,  with  the  head  low,  as  in  ordinary  syncope  (p.  852) ; 
by  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  both  axillary  arteries,  the 
blood  is  limited  in  circulation  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  or,  if 
obesity  render  pressure  on  the  aorta  difficult,  both  femoral  arteries  are 

'  Vide  Appendix. 
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to  be  compressed.  The  second  indication  is,  to  maintain  the  action  of 
the  heart,  by  artificial  respiration,  and  friction  at  the  praecordial  region ; 
thereby  affording  time  and  opportunity  for  removal  of  the  obstruction 
in  the  pulmonic  capillaries,  and  consequent  restoration  of  the  normal 
circulation.  Should  we  thus  succeed  in  averting  the  immediately  fatal 
result,  means  must  bo  taken  to  prevent  or  moderate  the  accession  of 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  lun^,  which  are  apt  to  ensue. 

Air  forcibly  injected  into  a  vein,  as  by  insufflation,  produces  death 
almost  instantaneously.  In  this  case,  death  commences  in  the  heart, 
which  is  distended  and  paralysed  by  the  large  amount  of  air  forcibly 
intruded.  Such  an  event  is  not  likely  to  occur,  however,  in  the  human 
subject. 

John  Hunter,  on  Inflammation  of  the  Veins  (Trans.  Med.  Chir.,  vol.  i.),  Lond.  1798 ; 
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tion  des  Veines,  Paris,  1816;  Travers,  on  Wounds  and  Ligature  of  Veins,  Lond.,  1818; 
Brodie,  on  Treatment  of  Variz,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  toI.  vii. ;  Bresohet,  de  Tlnflamma- 
tion  des  Veines,  Paris,  1819;  Ribes,  Ezpos^  des  Recherches  sur  la  Phl^bite  (Revue 
.M^d.),  Paris.  1825;  Dance,  de  la  Phldbite,  &c.  (Archives  de  M^d.),  Paris,  1828-9; 
Amott,  on  Inflammation  of  the  Veins,  Lond.,  1829 ;  Cruveilhier,  Diet,  de  M6d.  Pratiq. 
(Art.  Phldbite),  torn,  xii.,  Paris,  1884 ;  Lee,  Cycl.  of  Praot  Med.  (Art  Veins,  Inflammio 
tion  of),  Lond.,  1884;  [H.  Lee,  on  Inflammation  of  the  Veins,  &o.,  London,  1860. — Ed.] 
See  Crisp,  Otto,  Rokitansky,  Hasse,  as  under  Diseases  of  the  Arteries.  See  also 
Pyaemia.  On  the  subject  of  Air  in  the  Veins,  see  Cormack,  Edin.,  1887 ;  Wattmann, 
Vienna,  1848;  Ericbsen,  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.,  1844;  and  John 
Reid's  Anatomical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological  Memoirs,  Edin.,  1849.  [See  also 
an  interesting  lecture  on  this  subject  by  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  in  Lond.  Med.  Qai.,  1849, 
p.  2C6,  and  the  Edition  of  the  same  just  published  in  Philada. — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LYMPHATICS. 

ANGBI0LBUCITI8. 

AngeioleiLcitis,  or  LymphangitiSj  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It 
may  appear  without  any  appreciable  cause ;  more  commonly  it  is  the 
result  of  external  injury.  The  superficial  lymphatics  are  most  frequently 
involved.  And  the  action  seems,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  be 
connected  with  absorption  of  deleterious  matter ;  either  from  without, 
or  generated  in  the  part  as  a  product  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

If  a  wound  exist,  it  becomes  inflamed ;  and  the  action  has  a  tendency 
to  the  erysipelatous  character.  Painful  sensations  shoot  upwards  ;  and 
streaks  or  bands,  of  a  bright  redness,  appear  on  the  previously  sound 
skin ;  not  necessarily  continuous  with  the  original  inflammatory  process, 
but  perhaps  at  some  distance  from  it ;  tortuous,  irregular,  and  inter- 
secting each  other,  so  as  to  form  small  islets  of  skin  yet  unaflfected ; 
following  the  course  of  the  superficial  lymphatics ;  and  dependent  on 
an  erythematous  condition  of  the  skin  above  the  inflaming  vessels. 
Sometimes  the  limb  presents  an  appearance  as  if  attacked  by  slight 
erysipelas,  at  many  unconnected  points.  The  pain  is  hot  and  burning, 
and  increased  by  pressure ;  and  the  vessels  feel  hard  and  corded. 
Swelling  is  usually  considerable,  often  great;  and  affords  a  spongy 
sensation.  The  red  streaks  extend  upwards,  often  with  much  rapidity ; 
sometimes  continuous  throughout ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  skin  shows 
intervals  of  apparent  immunity.  The  ganglia,  in  their  course,  become 
involved ;  and  swell  acutely  and  painfully.  Very  frequently  erysipelas 
supervenes ;  the  distinct  streaks  of  the  angeioleucitis  then  becoming 
merged  in  the  continuous  redness  of  the  new  disease. 

The  general  symptoms  are  usually  ushered  in  with  rigors,  and  at  first 
evince  the  true  inflammatory  type.  Sometimes  a  simply  febrile  state, 
as  in  erysipelas,  precedes  the  appearance  of  local  disorder.  As  the 
latter  advances,  the  inflammatory  type  of  the  constitutional  symptoms 
is  more  or  less  rapidly  departed  from ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  at  all  severe,  the  irritative  or  typhoid  characters  are  ultimately 
developed.  Sometimes  such  is  the  type  of  the  general  disorder  from 
the  beginning ;  dependent  partly  on  previous  weakness  of  system ;  partly, 
as  in  all  advanced  cases  of  the  disease,  on  the  introduction  of  deleterious 
matter  into  the  circulating  system, — a  product  of  the  inflammatory 
process. 

Resolution  may  occur ;    the  process  stopping  short  of  suppuration ; 
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and  the  part  gradually  recovering  from  acute  infiltration.  Or  the  action, 
either  originally  or  secondarily  of  a  chronic  form,  may  cease ;  and  yet 
resolution  may  not  ensue ;  the  part  remaining  indurated,  and  absorption 
of  fibrinous  deposit  taking  place  very  tardily,  if  at  all.  Or  the  action, 
acute,  proceeds  to  suppuration ;  and  this  may  occur  within  the  vessels, 
or  in  the  areolar  tissue  exterior ;  usually  in  both.  In  the  former  situa- 
tion, the  existence  of  pus  is  not  so  readily  detected  as  in  phlebitis. 
There  is  no  fluctuating  swelling ;  but  there  is  the  accession  of  a  similar 
train  of  alarming  typhoid  symptoms,  dependent  doubtless  on  the  same 
cause — the  admixture  of  purulent  or  puriform  secretion  with  the  general 
circulation.  External  suppuration  is  indicated  by  the  ordinary  signs ; 
sometimes  assuming  the  character  of  abscess,  or  of  a  chain  of  abscesses ; 
more  frequently,  perhaps,  the  matter  is  diffusely  infiltrated,  the  general 
symptoms  becoming  aggravated  in  consequence.  In  unfortunate  cases, 
the  fatal  issue  is  doubtless  attributable  to  suppuration ;  more  especially 
that  from  the  vessels  themselves. 

Treatment  is  in  the  first  instance  actively  antiphlogistic ;  but  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  inculcated  in  the  case  of  phlebitis  (p.  570).  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  means,  of  leeching,  rest,  regimen,  purging,  &c., 
much  relief  is  often  obtained  from  assiduous  application  of  a  hot  and 
weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  to  the  part  affected.  When 
external  suppuration  occurs,  whether  diffuse  or  limited,  the  matter  should 
be  evacuated  by  early  and  free  incision.  In  the  chronic  form,  threaten- 
ing to  leave  induration,  blistering  is  advisable.  In  acute  and  aggravated 
examples,  the  same  principles  must  guide  as  in  the  analogous  cases  of 

Chlebitis  ;  support  of  the  constitution,  mitigation  of  the  symptoms,  and 
ope  in  the  system's  effort  at  revulsion  and  recovery.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  constitutional  disorder  is  from  the  first  asthenic,  active  an- 
tiphlogistics  are  never  expedient. 

Not  unfrequently,  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  or  even  both,  co-exist.  Such 
addition  renders  the  prognosis  unfavourable ;  and  demands  modification 
of  treatment,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  complication. 

Inflammatory  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  ganglia^  as  already  stated, 
attends  the  spread  of  angeioleucitis.  But,  besides,  it  often  occurs  in- 
dependently of  such  preliminary  disease;  the  result  of  excitement; 
either  direct  or  conveyed  from  a  distant  part ;  and  connected  or  not 
with  absorption  of  deleterious  matter.  Simple  strain,  or  ulcer,  or 
wound  of  the  foot,  for  example — as  well  as  direct  injury  of  the  part 
itself — often  induces  acute  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands; 
and  the  same  parts  are  quite  as  frequently  affected,  in  an  action  more 
troublesome  if  not  more  intense,  from  ulceration  of  the  penis  of  a  specific 
kind,  accompanied  by  absorption  of  venereal  virus. 

The  swelling  is  rapid,  prominent,  and  very  painful  ;  attended  with 
more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  of  the  inflammatory  type.  The 
bulk  mainly  depends  on  infiltration  of  the  parenchyma,  or  ordinary 
areolar  tissue  of  the  gland ;  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  would 
seem  chiefly  to  reside.  The  conglomerated  tubes  themselves  undergo 
change,  such  as  usually  results  from  acute  inflammatory  action  in  that 
tissue ;  alteration  of  the  coats,  and  of  the  secretion ;  perhaps  suppura- 
tion ;  seldom  obstruction — ^a  circumstance  very  fortunate,  in  regard  to 
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continuance  of  the  important  function  of  absorption.  The  infiltration 
of  the  parenchyma  may  be  simple  and  plastic ;  soon  disappearing,  bj 
absorption,  on  subsidence  of  the  action.  Or  soppuration  takes  place ; 
and  the  abscess  forms,  either  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  in  the 
areolar  tissue  on  its  exterior.  Or  the  deposit,  continuing  plastic,  does 
not  resolve  on  subsidence  of  the  action ;  but  continues,  forming  an 
indolent  and  firm  enlargement. 

In  most  cases — more  especially  those  of  simple  excitement,  uncon- 
nected with  absorption  of  deleterious  virus — it  is  our  object  to  arrest 
action  and  obtain  resolution.  Local  depletion,  by  leeching,  is  naturally 
had  recourse  to ;  but  experience  says  little  in  its  favour.  There  are 
comparatively  few  examples  of  its  apparent  success ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  irritant  effect  of  the  application  seems  rather  to  hasten  the  action 
onward.  If  leeching  is  employed,  let  it  be  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
part  affected.  Usually,  however,  more  trust  may  be  reposed  in  other 
antiphlogistics ;  rest,  fomentation,  relaxing  position,  antimony  or  aco- 
nite, and  low  regimen. 

If  crescent  action  be  of  the  subacute  form,  benefit  may  often  be 
obtained  from  the  endermoid  application  of  iodine,  in  solution,  so  as  to 
desiccate  and  decolorize  the  integument  (p.  178).  Many  a  simple  and 
subacute  bubo  may  be  thus  arrested ;  at  the  same  time  maintaining  rest 
and  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

When  matter  has  formed,  incision  is  to  be  made  as  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  suppuration  is  usually  both  profuse  and  long-con- 
tinued. Poulticing  and  fomentation  are  employed  for  a  few  days  ;  then 
water-dressing,  medicated  or  not,  as  circumstances  may  require.  And 
ultimately  pressure  is  advisable ;  to  hasten  absorption  of  fibrinous  infil- 
tration in  the  gland's  parenchyma,  and  at  the  same  time  to  favour  clo- 
sure of  the  suppurating  track  and  cavity. 

If  suppuration  have  taken  place  only  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  the  skin  is  usually  considerably  undermined.  The  opening 
becomes  large,  and  closure  is  delayed  by  projection  and  interposition  of 
the  yet  entire  glandular  tumour.  In  such  circumstances,  pressure  is  to 
be  tried ;  directed  with  some  energy  on  the  offending  part.  And  if  this 
fail,  potassa  fusa  should  be  freely  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  enlarge- 
ment, as  if  by  transfixion ;  so  as  to  insure  entire  suppuration  and  con- 
sequent disintegration  of  the  mass  (p.  71).  Thereafter,  the  sore  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Sometimes  a  glandular  enlargement,  originally  acute,  ceases  to  be  so ; 
and  hangs  undecided  between  progression  and  recedence.  For  this 
state  nothing  is  so  suitable  as  an  active  blister.  It  decides  the  question 
in  one  way  or  other ;  either  absorption  or  suppuration  follows. 

In  the  truly  indolent  swellings,  pressure  is  employed,  with  occasional 
counter-irritation;  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  given  internally. 
Where  constitutional  debility  exists,  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  prefera- 
ble ;  and  cod-liver  oil  is  often  of  great  service.  Should  the  method  by  dis- 
cussion fail,  both  part  and  system  may  be  continuously  stimulated,  so 
as  to  induce  suppuration  in  the  changed  part. 

Buboes,  of  venereal  origin,  are  amenable  to  certain  peculiarities  of 
treatment,  as  will  afterwards  be  noticed. 
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Glandular  Tumours, 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglia. 
But  the  great  majority  of  such  swellings  have  their  origin  in  simple 
inflammatory  action;  never  requiring  the  extirpating  knife;  always 
amenable  either  to  discussion  or  to  suppurative  disintegration.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  glandulur  parenchyma  is  the  seat  of  genuine 
tumour;  perhaps  supervening  on  simple  inflammatory  enlargement; 
more  frequently  wholly  independent  of  this.  In  the  latter  case,  one  or 
two  glands  only  are  affected ;  not  a  whole  cluster  or  chain.  The  growth 
is  more  steady,  the  swelling  more  distinct ;  and,  in  other  respects,  the 
characters  of  the  enlargement  are  such  as  belong  to  tumours  generally 
has  already  been  described  (p.  291). 

For  Literature,  see  references  under  Inflammation  and  Scroftila. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NERVES. 

NEURITIS. 

TuE  effects  of  perverted  vascular  action  on  this  tissue  are,  of  course, 
most  apparent  in  the  nervous  centres ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  similar  effects  follow  similar  causes  in  the  nenroDS  ramifica- 
tions also.  The  first  change  is  tumescence,  with  increase  of  the  supply 
of  blood.  On  making  a  section  of  the  affected  part,  numerous  red  spots 
are  seen,  marking  the  blood-vessels  ;  and  in  some  places  there  may  be  a 
red  striated  appearance,  in  consequence  of  extravasation ;  sometimes 
small  coagula  are  found.  The  increased  amount  of  blood  may  heighten 
the  general  colour  of  the  affected  part;  the  cortical  substance  assuming 
a  dark  red  or  brownish  colour,  while  the  medullary  is  of  a  lighter  tint. 
Action  continuing,  the  ordinary  exudations  result ;  the  tissue  softens, 
and  may  become  of  almost  semifluid  consistence.  According  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  exudation,  the  colour,  density,  and  general  charac- 
ter vary ;  if  blood  be  extravasated,  the  softening  is  red  ;  yellow,  when 
this  is  not  the  case ;  sometimes  gray,  and  occasionally  whitish,  or  but 
little  altered  from  the  normal  hue.  The  latter  condition,  as  can  readily 
be  understood,  is  the  result  of  a  chronic  and  minor  action. 

The  cineritious  matter  is  more  prone  to  undergo  such  changes,  than 
the  medullary  ;  probably  on  account  of  superior  vascularization. 

Softening  of  nervous  substance,  found  after  death,  may  be  uncon- 
pyted  with  vascular  action.  The  distinguishing  of  such  post-mortem 
disorganization  from  that  which  is  truly  inflammatory,  sometimes 
requires  minute  and  careful  examination.  Generally  speaking,  the 
former  is  more  diffused,  or,  if  localized,  has  an  obvious  cause  in  the  pre- 
sence of  dropsical  or  other  fluid  leading  to  mechanical  disintegration  of 
the  tissue.  Under  the  microscope,  nothing  is  found  but  disorganized 
and  macerated  nervous  texture;  while  the  inflammatory  softening  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  exudation  corpuscles  and  granules. 

The  nervous  tissue  is  not  exempt  from  suppuration.  The  matter 
may  be  intermingled  with  broken-down  nerve  tissue,  as  in  the  more 
recent  forms  of  softening ;  or  limited,  as  in  ordinary  abscess,  by  its  cyst, 
and  by  condensed  tissue  around.  The  abscess  may  be  acute ;  following 
the  ordinary  course,  and  marked  by  symptoms  of  great  intensity ;  or 
chronic — most  insidious  in  its  progress,  and  consequently  of  a  highly 
dangerous  character. 

Induration  and  enlargement  of  structure  follow  chronic  action ;  and 
are  usually  the  remote  result  of  some  injury  done  to  the  part. 

Ulceration  is  doubtless  concerned  in  the  process  of  softening ;  pecu- 
liar to  acute  action.  And  in  progressive  ulcer,  wherever  situated, 
nerves,  though  for  a  time  resistful  of  the  destructive  process,  ultimately 
<3;ive  way  before  it.     Sometimes  ulcer  seems  to  originate  in  the  nenre, 
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giving  rise  to  most  untoward  symptoms ;  when,  for  example,  that  tissue 
has  become  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action  subsequently  to  laceration, 
bruise,  or  other  similar  injury. 

Gangrene  is  comparatively  rare ;  yet  may  occur,  as  in  other  parts. 
The  nerves  of  a  limb  slough  and  separate,  as  do  the  other  component 
textures;  and  sloughing  of  the  protruded  cerebral  mass  is  far  from 
uncommon  in  hernia  cerebri. 

The  Catues  of  perverted  vascular  action  in  nerves  are  usually  trau- 
matic ;  puncture,  section,  laceration,  bruise,  inclusion  by  ligature.  The 
idiopathic  form  is  rare. 

From  simple  wound,  a  minor  and  somewhat  chronic  grade  of  action 
usually  results ;  producing  bulbous  expansion  of  the  cut  end  of  the 
nerve,  by  deposit  of  plastic  material  between  the  fibrillse,  and  corre- 
sponding hypertrophy  of  the  investing  neurilema ;  a  condition  termed 
Neuroma^  when  the  swelling  is  of  considerable  size,  and  the  seat  of 
abnormal  sensations.  A  similar  result  usually  follows  injury  by  deliga- 
tion.  Puncture,  laceration,  and  bruise,  are  more  likely  to  be  followed 
by  true  inflammation  ;  producing  softening  and  suppuration,  ulceration, 
or  even  death  of  the  part. 

The  Symptoms  which  attend  inflammatory  changes  in  nerves,  are,  in 
the  acute  form : — great  pain,  rendered  excruciating  by  pressure,  and 
shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  nerve,  or  nerves,  afiected ;  heat,  and 
throbbing;  not  unfrequently  a  tendency  to  jerking  of  the  muscles 
implicated;  inflammatory  fever  of  a  marked  and  intense  character; 
and,  in  the  more  urgent  cases,  the  nervous  centres  are  apt  to  be  involved 
in  obvious  derangement  of  function.  In  chronic  examples,  such  as 
result  in  the  formation  of  neuroma,  the  pain  may  be  equally  severe, 
but  is  not  so  much  aggravated  by  pressure ;  heat  and  the  ordinary  signs 
of  acute  inflammation  are  absent ;  and  the  system  is  not  involved  in 
inflammatory  fever,  but  rather  wasted  by  disorder  of  adynamic  type, 
resembling  an  ordinary  hectic.  If  neuroma  form,  and  be  superficial, 
the  painfm,  hard  swelling  can  be  distinctly  felt. 

Treatment  is  conduct^  according  to  ordinary  antiphlogistic  princi- 
ples; activity  being  proportioned  to  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the 
case.  Cceterie  paribus^  the  nearer  the  part  affected  is  to  the  nervous 
centres,  the  more  important  is  the  case,  and  the  greater  the  expediency 
of  active  measures  for  relief. 

Neuralifia, 

This  denotes  increased  and  perverted  sensation  in  i^  nerve ;  uncon- 
nected with  the  inflammatory  process,  or  with  change  of  structure,  at 
the  part  where  the  pain  is  felt.  The  affection  is  of  two  kinds,  as  for- 
merly stated ;  entirely  functional,  being  unconnected  with  organic  lesion, 
at  any  part  of  the  nerve's  course,  or  at  the  nervous  centres ;  or,  as  more 
frequently  happens,  connected  with  organic  change,  acute  or  chronic — 
more  frequently  the  latter — at  some  part  of  the  nerve's  course,  or  at 
the  nervous  centres.  The  one  is  an  example  of  pure  irritation,  or 
functional  nervous  derangement ;  the  other  may  be  termed — ^irritation, 
dependent  on  organic  lesion  at  a  distant  part  of  the  nervous  tissue 
(p.  89).  The  nerves  most  liable  to  neuralgia  are  the  fifth  pair,  and  the 
sciatic ;  the  former  more  especially.   But  all  are  apt  to  suffer.   Neuralgia 
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may  be  anywhere ;  in  the  head,  face,  arms,  chest,  abdomen,  back,  legs, 
or  feet. 

The  pain  is  intense,  but  intermittent ;  sadden  in  its  onset,  also  abmpt 
in  its  decadence ;  shooting  or  plunging  in  its  character,  and  often  quite 
excruciating;  readily  induced  by  the  slightest  external  impression 
affecting  the  mere  surface ;  but  seldom  aggravated  by  firm  pressure  on 
the  part ;  on  the  contrary  often  relieved  thereby.  Occasionally,  deli- 
rium seems  to  ensue  from  mere  severity  of  suffering.  Tic-douloureox — 
affection  of  the  fifth  nerve — in  the  face,  is  a  familiar  example  of  the 
gravest  form.  Not  unfrequently,  the  attacks  are  periodical  and  regular 
in  their  accession ;  and  muscular  spasm  is  a  common  attendant  on  the 
paroxysm.  Some  neuralgic  patients  suffer  especially  in  certain  months 
of  the  year. 

Rheumatic  pains  not  unfrequently  follow  the  course  of  the  nerves ; 
dependent  on  affection  of  the  fibrous  neurilema.  But  such  pains  are  not 
truly  neuralgic.  They  are  less  intense,  less  intermittent,  less  paroxysmal, 
and  associated  with  the  ordinary  rheumatic  accompaniments. 

The  Cause  of  Neuralgia  is  usually  obscure.  There  may  be  no  organic 
change  in  any  part  of  the  nervous  tissue,  as  already  stated ;  and  the 
origin  of  the  purely  functional  derangement  may  prove  quite  inscmtable. 
Or  there  may  be  disorder  of  some  internal  organ ;  apparently  connected 
with  the  neuralgia,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  the  latter  disap- 
pearing, when  the  former  has  been  removed.  A  neuralgic  pain  of  the 
leg  or  foot,  for  example,  has  often  yielded  to  treatment  directed  to  the 
removal  of  noxious  matter  from  the  intestinal  canal,  with  restoration  of 
the  normal  secretions. 

Sometimes  the  neuralgy  seems  dependent  on  an  irritation,  less  for- 
midable than  itself,  in  a  different  part  of  the  same  nervous  expansion. 
Violent  neuralgia  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  for  instance,  is  often  as- 
suaged, or  perhaps  cured,  by  removal  of  a  decayed  or  otherwise  altered 
tooth,  which  may  have  been  occasioning  but  little  apparent  disturbance 
in  its  own  immediate  vicinity. 

A  spiculum  of  bone,  or  mere  diminution  of  an  osseous  canal,  may 
so  compress  and  irritate  a  passing  nerve,  as  to  induce  neuralgia  in  its 
extreme  expansions.  And  it  is  supposed,  with  probability,  that  similar 
results  may  follow  compression  of  a  nerve  in  an  osseous  canal,  in  con- 
sequence of  change  in  the  accompanying  blood-vessels— expansion,  by 
local  determination;  independently  of  any  alteration  in  the  osseous 
texture. 

Very  frequently,  organic  change,  existing  at  some  part  of  the  nervous 
tissue,  may  reasonably  be  judged  the  cause  of  the  neuralgy ;  a  thickening 
or  enlargement  of  the  nerve,  at  some  part ;  or  a  disorganixation,  or  con- 
gestion, or  effusion,  at  some  part  of  the  nervous  centre,  near  the  origin 
of  the  nerve  or  nerves  affected.  In  chronic  disease  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  brain,  there  is 
no  more  frequent  or  distressing  class  of  symptoms  than  plunging  neu- 
ralgic pains,  with  muscular  spasms,  in  the  lower  limbs. 

But,  whatever  the  exciting  cause,  there  seems  to  exist  some  predis- 
posing origin  of  neuralgia,  which  we  cannot  define ;  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  the  disorder,  which  may,  and  does,  of  itself  maintain  the 
-lalady,  after  every  appreciable  cause  has  been  sought  for  and  removed ; 
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and  ^hich,  doubtless,  is  the  sole  origin,  in  those  cases  in  which  no  excit- 
ing cause  can  be  detected,  even  after  death.  In  the  case  of  neuralgia, 
apparently  dependent  on  neuromata,  for  instance,  these  may  be  taken 
away  by  incision,  and  the  wound  treated  most  carefully ;  yet  the  same 
painful  feelings  are  very  prone  to  return,  before  fresh  neuromata  have 
had  time  to  form  ;  and  may  continue,  even  when  careful  manipulation 
satisfies  the  surgeon  that  additional  neuromata  have  actually  not  been 
produced. 

Hysteria  obviously  predisposes  to  the  disease,  and  may  sometimes 
also  prove  its  exciting  cause.  But  in  these  cases,  the  pain  is  not  so  apt 
to  follow  the  course  of  nerves,  but  rather  to  settle  on  the  surface  of  a 
part,  or  even  in  an  internal  organ. 

The  termination  of  the  disease  is  not  uniform.  It  may  yield  to  treat- 
ment. Frequently  it  defies  all  remedies,  and  suddenly  disappears  spon- 
taneously ;  the  cause  of  decadence  proving  still  more  mysterious  than 
that  of  accession.  Or  continued  irritation  may  induce  serious  change 
in  the  nervous  centres ;  and  the  result  may  be  apoplexy,  or  insanity. 
Or  the  irritation  may  simply  exhaust  the  patient,  by  emaciation  and 
hectic. 

Treatment — Our  first  and  most  obvious  duty  is,  to  anxiously  seek 
for,  and  detect  a  cause,  if  possible ;  and,  having  found  it,  to  effect  its 
removal,  if  this  be  in  our  power.  Disorders  of  the  uterus  are  to  be 
remedied ;  intestinal  irritation,  by  lodgment  of  noxious  matter,  or  other- 
wise, is  to  be  subdued ;  dyspepsia  is  to  be  remedied,  if  possible ;  offend- 
ing teeth  or  stumps  are  to  be  extracted ;  neuromata,  or  painful  subcuta- 
neous tubercles,  are  to  be  excised  ;  foreign  matter,  lodging  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  nerve,  is  to  be  carefully  taken  away.  If  chronic  change 
of  structure  be  suspected  in  t\|£  substance  of  the  nerve,  at  some  distant 
point,  let  moderate  leeching,  followed  by  patient  counter-irritation,  be 
employed  at  that  part,  with  the  view  of  remedying  such  chan^; 
assisted,  if  need  be,  by  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  other 
auxiliaries  to  discussion.  If  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  suspected, 
treatment  should  be  mainly  directed  to  these  important  parts*  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  neuralgia  connected  with  great  tenderness  of 
certain  vertebrae ;  and  such  cases  often  yield  readily  to  leeching  there, 
followed  by  counter-irritation,  and  rest. 

To  the  scat  of  pain  various  applications  may  be  made.  In  some 
cases,  it  has  been  thought  that  good  has  resulted  from  use  of  the  moxa 
or  actual  cautery ;  but  such  remedies  are  more  suitable  to  those  parts 
where  actual  change  of  structure  is  either  known  or  suspected.  Sooth- 
ing applications  are  more  appropriate  to  the  seat  of  neuralgic  pain. 
Opium,  belladonna,  aconite,  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  epithem,  oint- 
ment, or  liniment ;  or  their  salts  may  be  exhibited  by  the  skin— either 
by  inoculation,  or  after  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  by  vesication.  Yeratria 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  also  not  without  their  effect  as  local  anodynes. 
Simple  blistering,  dry  cupping,  and  rubefacients  sometimes  afford 
relief. 

Internally,  anodynes  may  be  given.  In  some  cases,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  palliate  in  this  manner,  without  any  expectation 
of  cure ;  preventing  exhaustion  of  the  frame  from  continued  intensity 
of  pain.     Opium  may  thus  be  found  useful  in  large  doses ;  and  yet  it 
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should  always  be  used  warily,  lest  it  accelerate  and  aggravate  the  cere- 
bral disorder  which  the  disease  itself  tends  to  induce. 

Not  a  few  remedies  are  exhibited  internally,  almost  with  empiricism  ; 
considered  arailable  to  counteract  that  hidden  perversion  of  system,  on 
which  neuralgy  seema  much  to  depend.  Subcarbonate  of  iron  is  giren 
in  large  doses ;  along  with  occasional  laxatives,  to  prevent  the  bulky 
medicine  from  accumulating  in  the  interior.  It  is  specially  useful  in 
those  cases,  in  which  the  disease  is  obviously  connected  with  an  ansemic 
condition  (p.  358).  Quinine  and  arsenic  are  both  of  much  repute,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  in  which  periodical  accessions  are  most  marked. 
Golchicum  is  likely  to  be  serviceable  when  a  suspicion  exists  of  rheu- 
matic origin  or  complication.  Turpentine,  too,  has  proved  of  use ; 
especially  in  affections  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  Croton  oil,  used  as  a  smart 
purgative,  has  often  afforded  relief;  perhaps  on  the  principle  of  counter- 
irritation. 

Stimulants  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  tried,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess. Relief  has  followed  the  application  of  electricity  and  galvanism 
directly  to  the  nerves,  by  means  of  acupuncture  ;  and  the  internal  use  of 
strychnia,  in  doses  of  the  twelfth  of  a  grain,  has  also  effected  alleviation. 
In  all  cases,  it  is  most  important  to  commence  the  internal  treatment 
by  evacuants,  followed  by  alteratives  ;  and  to  persevere  in  the  simple 
use  of  these,  until  the  prirnse  vise  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  nor- 
mal state,  as  to  contents  and  secretion.  There  are  but  few  cases,  also, 
which  will  not  receive  benefit  by  cessation  from  laborious  and  anxious . 
avocations,  with  change  of  air ;  more  especially  if  the  change  be  from  a 
humid,  relaxing  climate,  to  one  which  is  dry  and  bracing. 

Interruption  of  continuity  in  the  affected  nerve,  by  excision  of  a  por- 
tion, has  been  tried  extensively ;  but  witl)  so  little  success  as  scarcely  to 
warrant  repetition  of  the  experiment.  In  many  cases  relief  is  obtained 
for  a  time  ;  but  soon  there  is  restoration  of  the  nerve's  function,  if  not 
of  its  absolute  continuity  of  structure ;  and  the  pain  returns,  perbaps  in 
an  aggravated  form.  Excision,  therefore,  is  now  prudently  limited  to 
tboee  cases,  in  which  an  obviously  altered  portion  of  the  nerve  affiscted 
can  be  safely  and  completely  taken  away. 

Tumours  of  AertiM, 

All  tumours  are  liable  to  occur  in  coor 
nexion  with  the  nervous  tissue  ;  but  two 
are  peculiar  to  it,  the  Neuroma  and 
Painful  tubercle. 

Neuroma. — This  is  a  simple  tomoor, 
and  1  ke  the  painful  tubercle,  is  of  the 
nature  of  fibro-cartilage ;  consisting  of 
dense  plastic  matter  lodged  amongst  the 
fibr  Is  of  the  nervous  tissue,  which  are 
thereby  separated,  and  usually  rendered 
ti  e  seat  of  perverted  sensation.  Some- 
t  mes  the  formation  occurs  spontane- 
ously    more  frequently,  it  follows   re- 


Fig.  204. 


motely  on  wound,  or  other  ezteroal  injury.  It  m&j  take  place  in  the 
courBe  of  an  undivided  nerre;  more  frequently,  it  forniB  on  the  truncated 
extremity,  after  division.  When  in  the  former  situation,  it  usually  arises 
without  any  appreciable  cause ;  is  of  an  oval  shape ;  and  may  attain  to 
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Fig.  207. 


the  size  of  a  prune  or  small  egg.     Above  and  below  the  enlarged  part, 
the  nerve  resumes  its  wonted  form  and  appearance. 

After  wonnd,  as  on  the  face  of  a  stump,  neuromata  vary  in  sise, 
according  to  the  original  dimensions  of 
the  nerves  affected.  The  nerve  itself, 
for  some  way  above,  is  also  slightly  in- 
creased in  bulk,  tortuous,  and  unusually 
vascular.  Under  all  circumstances  of 
healed  wound,  the  cut  portions  of  nerve 
undergo  an  enlargement  and  condensa- 
tion. And  it  is  probable,  that  the  neu- 
romata are  <!aused  by  a  similar  action 
and  change  of  structure,  which  have 
transgressed  the  limits  of  expediency. 
The  ordinary  bulbous  end  of  cut  nerve, 
in  a  stump  or  other  wound,  is  not  pain- 
ful or  inconvenient ;  but  the  neuroma — 
an  exaggeration  of  this — ia  both,  to  a 
very  great  degree.  Besides,  the  neuro- 
mata, in  a  stump,  are  in  general  intimately  incorporated  with  the  hard 
cicatrix ;  which  is  tightly  adherent  to  the  bone  and  its  dense  investii^ 
textures.     And  this  circumstance,  of  itself,  might  be  the  cause  of  mum 

Fig.  20Q.  Mienncopio  laction  of  ■ubcDtaneoaa  luborcle,  ihowing  flbro-o>rti]ftgliioui 
■iruclare.     Corpuacieg  abundatit. — Frawi  a  draiting  /.y  l>r,  BmntU. 

Fig.  ^00.  Fibioui  ■tractnr«  of  ntnromft;  from  the  case  pablUbed  bj  Dr.  Bmitb  of 
Dublin.  After  immenion  in  ipirit,  which  ha*  caiued  corrugation  of  the  grinnle*  anil 
corpusclea. — Alto  from  a  drateiiig  hg  Dr.  Jlfnntll. 

Fig.  207.  NeurnmaU  of  atiimp,  iiftrr  ampiitnllnn  of  the  arm.  A  Urge  nauromaloni 
UBM  at  a;  oppotlte  6,  the  tunoan  arc  more  tlcSned, 
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irritation  to  the  nerves  which  it  implicates ;  even  if  these  were  otherwise 
but  little  altered  in  structure. 

The  pain  of  neuromata  is  great,  though  not  constant ;  increased  by 
pressure;  often  presenting  all  the  characters  of  intense  neuralgia; 
embittering  existence,  and  greatly  deranging  the  general  health.  Epi> 
lepsy  has  been  known  to  follow,  apparently,  from  this  cause ;  hysteria, 
not  unfrequently. 

The  remedy  is  by  extirpation.  In  the  case  of  neuroma  formed  on 
undivided  nerve,  the  swelling  is  cut  down  upon  and  exposed  ;  and,  the 
nerve  having  been  cut  across  by  a  finely  edged  knife,  at  a  little  distance 
above  and  below  the  enlargement,  the  diseased  part  is  dissected  away 
from  its  surrounding  attachment;  to  which,  usually,  it  but  loosely 
adheres.  This  entails  paralysis  of  that  nerve  for  a  time ;  but  the  struc- 
ture is  reproduced,  and  function  restored,  more  or  less  completely. 
And,  even  were  it  otherwise,  surely  the  absence  of  all  sensation  were 
preferable  to  pain  of  an  excruciating  intensity.  In  the  case  of  a  stump, 
or  other  wound,  if  there  be  one  or  two  distinct  and  circumscribed  tumours, 
they  may  be  removed  in  a  similar  way.  But,  usually,  they  are  nume- 
rous, and  intimately  incorporated  with  the  dense  ligamentous  structure 
forming  the  cicatrix.  And,  under  these  circumstances,  a  second  ampu- 
tation is  necessary;  taking  away  all  the  neuromata,  as  well  as  the 
changed  structure  in  which  they  are  inextricably  impacted.  In  doing 
so,  the  nervous  section  should  not  only  be  effected  with  a  finely  edged 
instrument,  but  should  be  made  higher  than  that  of  the  other  textures ; 
in  order  to  make  sure  Ihat  the  cut  extremities  shall  not  again  become 
entangled  in  the  cicatrix.  Sometimes,  however,  notwithstanding  all 
care  in  such  particulars,  the  neuromata,  or  at  least  the  neuralgic  pains, 
return  ;  a  circumstance  apparently  attributable  rather  to  a  constitutional 
than  to  a  local  cause,  and  demanding  general  treatment  accordingly. 

That  such  neuralgic  diathesis  exists,  experience  has  made  but  too 
plain  ;  often  neutralizing  the  results  of  operations  otherwise  most  pro- 
mising. And  the  liability  to  such  a  perverted  state,  of  system  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to  treatment  and  pi;pgno8i8.  But 
a  still  more  formidable  diathesis  is  found  occasionally  to  occur  ;  pro- 
ductive not  of  neuralgic  pains  but  of  neuromatous  tumours,  through- 
out the  whole  body ;  as  in  the  remarkable  cases  related  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Dublin.  Such  general  disease  is  manifestly  hopeless,  under  any 
treatment. 

Painful  Tubercle. — This  is  often  termed  also  Subcutaneous  ;  its  most 
frequent  site  being  the  areolar  tissue,  immediately  beneath  the  skin ; 
and  sometimes  the  integument  also  seems  to  be  partially  involved.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  it  is  found  in  the  inter-muscular  areolar  tissue.  The 
size  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  pea  or  bean  ;  and  is  often  less  than  either. 
The  structure  appears  very  similar  to  that  of  the  neuroma :  but  often 
more  dense ;  and  sometimes  containing  points,  if  not  actually  bloody,  at 
least  of  a  blood-like  appearance.  This  last  condition,  however,  may  be 
accidental ;  the  result  of  external  injury.  And  probably  it  is  so  ;  for 
the  structure,  in  all  other  respects,  seems  to  be  simple  and  benign. 
Another  difference  from  the  neuroma  is,  that  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
■^ous  fibres  are  very  apparent,  here  the  fibrous  matter  seems  to  be 
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mainly,  if  not  wholly,  a  new  prodnctioD.  No  nerroua  trunk  is  continn- 
OOB  with  the  masa ;  only  the  minute  terminal  branches  are  capable  of 
being  traced  into  it.     The  tumour  is  very  movable ;  gliding  under  the 


finger.  But  it  is  intolerant  of  the  slightest  pressure ;  intense  pain 
being  produced  thereby.  The  pain  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of 
paroxysms  ;  induced  by  the  slightest  external  influence,  and  sometimes 
of  spontaneous  origin.  More  frequently  than  the  neuroma,  it  has  beea 
associated  with  hysteria ;  but,  usually,  the  general  health  is  less  disor- 
dered than  in  neuroma.  It  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  general  sur- 
face ;  but  is  most  frequent  in  the  lowec  extremities. 

Treatment  is  by  excision.  If  the  skin  be  at  all  inrolred,  it  is  to  be 
taken  away  along  with  the  tumour,  to  the  requisite  extent,  by  means  of 
elliptical  incisions.  If  the  integument  be  free,  a  simple  wound  suffices. 
There  is  no  reproduction.  Some  general  means  may  be  subsequently 
expedient,  to  calm  the  nervous  syBtem  from  excitement,  which  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  tumour  may  have  induced. 

In  oonnetion  with  Affcetioni  of  the  Nerrei,  att  Elllotaon,  C;ol.  of  Pr«eL  Med. 
(krliol*  Nennlgla),  Load.,  leSS;  Lm,  on  Nn-roai  Duordara,  Lond..  IBftS;  Brodi«, 
OD  Local  Narroui  AITectiona,  Lopd.,  1637;  Altoatt.  od  Nerraaa  Affectiona,  Load., 
1S48  ;  B«nn«tt  on  Inllftmmation  effecting  the  Nerroai  Centres,  Edin.,  184B;  Hunt,  en 
Nauralfpe  Diaordara.  Load.,  1S44  ;  Wood,  on  Painful  Subcataneaua  Tuberata,  Ed[n.  Med. 
Chir.  Tnna.,  to).  Ui.  part  ii. ;  Smith,  on  Nearotnt,  Dnblin.  18-19.  See  kUo  rer«reneea, 
p.  97,  [See  mlw  a  Ttry  gpoi  account  at  the  ftaatomicftl  ohar^ter  end  relationa  of 
neoTDma,  in  Rokitanakj,  3d  toI.,  pp.  4(11-6,  Sydenh&m  So.  Kd. ;  end  on  the  paiDful  Snb- 
ODtaneaus  Taberela,  Paget'a  Laet.  Med,  Oat.,  Jnl;,  1851,  pp.  8-11 — ft  Tarj  complete 
•ketch.  Hr.  Paget  dMeribe*  thia  tDmoar  aa  being  oompoaed  ot  fiinut  or  fiiro~etUiii*t 
liaiue,  M  well  aa  abro-e«rtilagiDani. — En.] 

Fig.  20B.  Pkinfal  aubontaneoua  tnbeivle,  on  the  ton-%Tm.—SmUli. 
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INJURIES. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


OF  WOUNDS. 


The  term  Wound  need  not  be  defined.  It  is  used  in  surgery  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation.  Many  such  injuries  are  the  result  of  accident ; 
others,  of  design.  They  vary  in  extent  and  importance ;  from  a  mere 
scratch,  to  amputation  of  the  hip-joint.  But,  indeed,  all  are  iniportant; 
and  should  never  be  regarded  either  as  trivial,  or  as  matters  connected 
with  a  part  alone.  Those  apparently  most  simple  may  involve,  ulti- 
mately, much  suffering  and  danger.  Hemorrhage,  erysipelas,  gangrene, 
hectic,  tetanus  may  occur ;  bringing  life  and  limb  into  the  most  immi- 
nent peril. 

Wounds  are  of  different  kinds ;  and,  classifying  them,  we  speak  of 
Incised,  Contused,  Lacerated,  Punctured,  Poisoned,  Gunshot,  and  Sab- 
cutaneous  wounds. 

I.  Incised  Wounds, 

These  are  inflicted  by  a  sharp-edged,  cutting  instrument.  They  are 
the  most  simple  and  favourable  kind  of  injury ;  being  the  most  capable 
of  speedy  union  by  adhesion,  and  least  liable  to  inflammation  or  other 
accidents.  Their  surface  is  greater  than  their  depth ;  and  they  are  free 
from  laceration  and  contusion.  Their  most  prominent  symptom,  and 
greatest  danger,  is  hemorrhage ;  especially  the  arterial ;  a  subject  which 
has  already  engaged  our  attention  (p.  335). 

In  the  treatment,  our  first  care,  as  formerly  stated,  is  to  arrest  the 
hemorrhage.  Our  second,  is  to  remove  foreign  matter  which  may  be 
present.  The  third,  is  to  arrange  and  superintend  the  wound ;  so  as  to 
favour  the  mode  of  union  which,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case,  we  consider  most  desirable. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  has  been  greatly  simplified  and  improyed, 
of  late  years.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Caesar 
Magatus,  an  Italian  surgeon,  exerted  himself  in  this  way  (p.  39) ;  and 
about  a  century  later,  Boccacini  warmly  supported  the  practice  of  his 
countryman,  especially  forbidding  all  greasy  or  oily  applications.  But 
neither  of  these  surgeons  seem  to  have  had  many  followers.  And  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  our  own  Perci- 
val  Pott  (p.  42) — abolishing  the  maxim,  "Dolor  medicina  doloris;'* 
explaining  Nature's  powers  and  mode  of  healing;  adapting  sargical 
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treatment  so  as  to  assist  these ;  discarding  the  painful  and  unnatural 
practices  opposed  to  them,  howsoever  dignified  and  guarded  by  the  cloak 
of  antiquity  ;  and  so  establishing  a  system  at  once  more  rational  and 
less  severe — achieved  a  most  important  reform  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  immediate  successor,  the  great  John  Hunter,  by  his 
valuable  expositions  of  the  natural  processes  in  both  health  and  disease, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  doctrine  of  adhesion,  confirmed  the  practi- 
cal reforms  of  Pott,  and  stimulated  the  profession  to  cultivate  and  extend 
them.  The  gradual  result  has  been,  that,  amongst  other  important 
improvements  in  surgery,  the  treatment  of  wounds  has  now  become  as 
efficient  as  it  is  simple  and  humane. 

Simplicity,  however — which  may  usually  be  considered  an  index  of 
the  degree  of  perfection  in  almost  all  surgical  proceedings, — is  of  very 
recent  date.  Within  these  few  years,  the  dressings  of  wounds,  though 
stripped  of  pain  and  cruelty,  were  unnecessarily  numerous  and  complex, 
and  likewise  but  ill  calculated  to  forward  the  object  for  which  they  were 
employed.  A  routine  system  had  been  so  long  followed,  that  practi- 
tioners seemed  never  to  dream  of  another.  All  wounds  '^  were  put  toge- 
ther without  delay ;  and  their  edges,  having  been  squeezed  into  apposi- 
tion, were  retained  so  by  various  means,  such  as  sutures,  plasters, 
compresses,  and  bandages.  They  were  carefully  covered  up,  and  con- 
cealed from  view,  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  Then,  the  envelopes 
of  cotton  and  of  flannel,  the  compress  cloths,  the  pledgets  of  healing 
ointment,  and  plasters  were  taken  away ;  loaded  with  putrid  exhalations, 
and  with  a  profusion  of  bloody,  ill-digested,  foetid  matter.  A  basin  was 
forthwith  held  under  the  injured  part,  and  the  exposed  and  tender  sur- 
face, having  been  deluged  with  water  from  a  sponge,  was  well  squeezed 
and  wiped.  Then  came  a  reapplication  of  retentive  bandage,  of  the 
plaster,  of  the  grease  mixed  with  drying  powder,  all  surmounted  by 
some  absorbent  stuff,  as  charpie  or  tow,  to  soak  up  the  discharge.  This 
was  not  unaccompanied  with  pain — often  more  complained  of  than  that 
attendant  upon  the  original  injury  or  operation.  The  process  was 
repeated  day  after  day.  The  patient  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
excitement;  and  often,  worn  out  by  suffering,  discharge,  and  hectic 
fever,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  practice.  The  system  was  a  bad  one — ^the 
applications  filthy  and  abominable — the  whole  proceedings  outraged 
Nature  and  common  sense.  The  wound  was,  as  it  were,  put  into  a 
forcing  bed ;  excited  action,  beyond  what  was  required,  was  hurried  on, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  speedy  union  seldom,  if  ever,  could  or  did 
take  place.  On  the  contrary,  a  suppurating  surface  was  formed,  with 
profuse  discharge ;  and  a  very  tedious  cure,  if  any,  was  obtained.''^ 

Tre<Umentfor  Adhesion  (p.  194). — Hemorrhage  having  been  stanched 
— and  the  wound  cleansed,  gently  and  carefully,  from  foreign  matter,  if 
need  be — coaptation  is  to  be  thought  of.  And  a  question  immediately 
arises,  as  to  when  and  how  that  is  to  be  accomplished.  Formerly,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  it  was  the  practice  to  make  the  coaptation 
both  immediate  and  complete ;  but  now,  temporary  delay  and  incom- 
pleteness are  deemed  expedient.  If  the  external  wound  be  put  together 
while  oozing  of  blood  continues,  even  though  slightly,  and  more  par- 

'  Litton*!  PnoUeal  Surgery,  p.  81. 
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ticularly  if  it  be  covered  up  by  lint  and  bandaging,  adhesion  cannot 
but  be  thwarted.     For,  supposing  that-  the  bandaging  fails  instantly  to 
arrest  the  oozing — as  is  most  likely — the  blood,  unable  to  escape,  accu- 
mulates  in  a  coagulum,  which  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  wound ;  sepa- 
rating the  cut  surfaces  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  enacting  the  part 
of  a  foreign  substance,  as  effectually  as  would  lint,  or  charpie.     Besides, 
the  coagulum  resembles  a  hot  sponge,  in  contact  with  the  cut  vessels ; 
and  as  the  collateral  circulation  becomes  more  and  more  fully  developed, 
in  consequence  of  deligation  of  the  principal  arterial  trunks,  hemorrhage 
is  most  plainly  favoured,  from  vessels  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
permanently  closed  by  natural  hemostatics.     Complete  undoing  of  the 
coaptating  means,  exposure  of  the  wound  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
removal  of  the  interposed  coagulum,  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage,  and 
subsequent  reapplication  of  the  dressing,  become  necessary ;  proceedings 
not  only  very  painful  to  the  patient  and  irksome  to  the  practitioner,  but 
also  most  opposed  to  the  occurrence  of  adhesion ;  for  a  part,  so  stimu- 
lated by  fresh  manipulation  and  injury,  can  scarcely  escape  inflamma- 
tion.    And  even  should  bleeding  not  occur  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
demand  reopening  of  the  wound  for  its  arrest,  still  the  mere  lodgment 
of  a  coagulum  forces  on  the  inflammatory  process,  and  suppuration 
becomes  established.     Seeking  adhesion,  it  is  our  object  to  have  no 
accumulation  of  clotted  blood  between  the  cut  surfaces ;  to  have  no 
necessity  arising,  by  hemorrhage,  for  reopening  the  wound;  and  to 
avoid  all  exciting  causes  of  true  inflammation.     These  indications  are 
fulfilled,  by  delaying  all  attempts  at  closure,  for  some  time,  in  wounds 
of  moderate  extent ;  and,  in  those  of  large  dimensions,  as  after  ampu- 
tation, making  the   immediate  approximation  only  incomplete.     The 
oozing  thus  escapes  externally,  without  accumulating  within ;  means  are 
in  operation  to  arrest  it — namely,  the  application  of  styptic  influence 
by  atmospheric  exposure,  or  by  cold  irrigation ;  and  should  a  vessel 
prove  troublesome,  it  can  be  secured,  with  comparatively  little  trouble 
or  pain.     In  a  large  wound,  one  or  two  stitches  are  applied ;  to  prevent 
exposure  of  the  whole  raw  surface,  and  to  facilitate  subsequent  approxi- 
mation.    The  minor  wounds  are  untouched  by  needle,  strap,  or  bandage. 
They  are  loosely  covered  with  a  thin  portion  of  lint,  wet  m  cold  water ; 
and,  by  its  means,  application  of  cold  is  made  continuously,  either  by 
alternations  of  such  pieces  of  wetted  lint,  or  by  irrigation.'     By  sucn 
treatment,  not  only  is  oozing  more  speedily  arrested,  and  the  formation 
of  an  interposed  coagulum  prevented ;  but,  also,  nervous  and  vascular 
excitement  are  repressed ;  consequently,  a  rise  towards  true  inflamma- 
tion is  opposed  (p.  194) ;  and  the  minor  action,  favourable  to  adhesion, 
is  secured.     Besides,  the  collateral  circulation,  tending  to  reopen  the 
minor  arterial  orifices,  is  moderated;    and  recurrence  of  bleeding  is 
rendered  improbable. 

After  a  time, — in  some  cases,  a  few  minutes  only  suffice, — all  oozing 
ceases,  and  the  cut  surfaces  become  of  a  glazed  appearance.  The  liquor 
sanguinis  has  already  begun  to  exude ;  the  solid  part  remaining  in  con- 

1  The  following  is  a  conTenient  mode  of  applying  the  cold  irrigation :  bj  suapendiDg 
a  bottle  of  cold  water  in  a  suitable  position  as  regards  the  part ;  and  **  placing  in  it  a  few 
threads  of  lamp  cotton,  one  extremity  of  which  should  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
the  other  hang  out  at  its  mouth."  In  this  way  a  species  of  syphon  is  obtained,  with  a 
''onstant  dropping  on  the  lint  which  invests  the  part. 
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tact  with  tho  wound,  the  serum  trieiling  away.  Then  is  the  favourable 
opportunity  for  effecting  complete  coaptation ;  without  any  foreign  8nb- 
fitance  interposed  between  the  cut  surfaces,  and  with  the  plastic  material 
of  reunion  already  in  process  of  formation.  By  longer  delay,  we  should 
probably  incur  the  risk  of  undue  excitement,  from  atmospheric  exposure. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  when  some  considerable  time  elapses  between 
the  infliction  of  the  wound  and  its  final  dressing,  fresh  and  unnecessary 
pain  is  occasioned, — such  objection  may  be  sufficiently  met  by  the 
appHcatioQ  of  ancesthcsia  by  chloroform.  And  this  eluding  of  nervous 
excitement  may  be  further  of  use,  by  rendering  the  access  of  inflamma- 
tory action  still  less  probable. 

And  now  the  question  arises — What  is  the  preferable  mode  of 
effecting  accurate  apposition  of  the  wound  ?  It  is  not  the  insertion  of 
numerous,  dragging  stitches ;  tho  application  of  much  impervious  and 
irritating  plaster ;  nor  the  pressure  and  heat  of  pledgets,  compresses, 
and  bandage.  The  object  is  not  to  pull,  press,  heat,  hide,  and  irritate 
the  parts ;  but  simply  to  retain  them  in  close  yet  easy  contact.  The 
principal  agents  of  coaptation  are,  position,  and  plaster ;  and,  in  many 
wounds,  these  alone  are  quite  sufficient.  But,  in  others,  where  there 
is  loss  of  substance — or  when,  from  any  other 
cause,  approximation  is  not  easily  effected, — 
sutures  are  indispensable;  otherwise  the  wound 
would  gape,  and  could  not  adhere.  Sutures  are  of 
different  kinds.  Those  most  commonly  employed 
are  termed  Interrupted.  A  needle  and  thread  are 
passed  through  the  mareins  of  the  wound,  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  thickness  of  skin  and  a  por- 
tion of  areolar  tissue ;  entering  and  emerging  about 
P    I  \u|       aqnarter  of  an  inch  from  the  line  of  incision.    The 

'^1  /  w       thread  is  secured  by  a  double  knot;  with  sufficient 

if  i  01       tightness   to   make   approximation 

I    f  jgj       complete  at  that  point,  yet  not  so 

tightly  as  to  pucker  the  wound,  or 
bruise  the  included  textures.  These 
Btttares  are  to  be  as  few  in  num- 
ber as  possible ;  indicating  and  fa- 
cilitating apposition,  rather  than 
effecting  it ;  and,  in  all  cases,  their 
use  is  temporary.  By  some,  it  is 
true,  sutures  are  still  wholly  trusted 
to  for  coaptation.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  stitching 
is  of  living  flesh,  and  not  of  an  in- 
animate garment ;  that  each  suture 
is  a  fresh  stimulus,  prone  to  excite 
inflammation ;  and  that  if  such 
stimuli   be   numerous   and   perma- 


Fig.  410, 
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Fig.  209.  Satnre  needle;  iriib  InproTcd  point,  a.    b,  Needle  in  flied  handle;  uieful 
In  tjTiiK  ereetile  and  oUiar  tanoura. 

ng.  210.  The  commoD  Interrupled  antnre.     The  kaoU  not  Usbteaed. 
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nent,  in  a  short  space  of  wound,  inflammation  is  all  but  inevitable.  The 
liying  structure  does  not  fail  to  resent  the  injury,  and  resists  the  lodg- 
ment of  foreign  matter  in  its  substance.  And,  further,  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  wound  itself,  with  delay  of  cure,  constitate  not 
the  sole  hazard, — erysipelas,  or  diffuse  areolar  infiltration,  may  ensue ; 
requiring  active  and  severe  treatment,  and,  even  with  that,  perilling 
existence. 

M.  Yidal,  in  slight  wounds,  employs  small  spring-forceps,  aboat  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  which  are  provided  with  blunt  hooks  at  their 
extremities.  They  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  skin,  without  transfixing  it, 
and  are  said  to  cause  little  or  no  uneasiness.  Retained  for  eight  or  ten 
hours,  the  wound  may  have  by  that  time  adhered  with  sufficient  firm- 
ness to  render  all  extrinsic  retentive  means  unnecessary. 

As  already  stated,  position  and  plaster  are  the  main  agents  of  appo- 
sition. The  part  is  placed,  comfortably  yet  securely,  so  as  to  relax 
those  muscles  whose  fibres,  on  the  stretch,  would  naturally  impede  the 
object  in  view.  The  surrounding  skin  having  been  gently  freed  from 
hair  and  moisture,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  carefully  and  gradually 
opposed  accurately  to  each  other,  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant ;  who 
retains  them  so,  while  the  surgeon  applies  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
over  the  line  of  wound.  The  preferable  kind  of  plaster  is  that  brought 
into  use  by  Mr.  Listen ;  consisting  of  a  strong  solution  of  isinglass  in 
spirit,  spread  evenly  upon  oiled  silk,  or  upon  fine  animal  membrane,  or 
upon  silk  gauze.  The  gauze  is  probably  the  best ;  first  made  water- 
proof by  a  coating  of  boiled  oil,  and  then  laid  over  with  layers  of  the 
dissolved  isinglass.  The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  plaster  are,  that  it 
does  not  irritate,  while  yet  it  adheres  with  much  tenacity ;  not  tending 
to  encourage  erysipelas,  or  inflammation  of  any  kind ;  and  entailing 
no  trouble  on  the  surgeon,  pain  to  the  patient,  or  injury  to  the  part, 
by  frequent  renewal.  Often  the  first  application  remains  firm  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  cure.  Another  obvious  and  important  advan- 
tage is,  that  the  plaster,  being  translucent,  permits  a  surveillance  of  the 
whole  track  of  wound ;  as  complete  as  if  no  dressing  whatever  had  been 
employed.  The  slips  should  be  long :  in  order  that,  enacting  the  part 
of  a  bandage,  they  may  support  the  whole  wound,  and  prevent  falling 
away  of  the  cut  surfaces  in  the  deep  as  well  as  in  the  superficial  por- 
tion ;  this  being  most  especially  necessary  in  large  flap  wounds,  as  after 
amputation.  And  this  indication  may  be  further  fulfilled,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  main  straps  are  rendered  more  secure,  by  one  or  two 
slips  being  placed  round  the  limb,  so  as  to  overlap  the  extremities  of 
the  former.  Interstices  should  be  left  between  each  of  these,  in  order 
to  permit  free  escape  of  the  slight  serous  discharge,  which  oozes  out 
during  the  process  of  adhesion.  And,  if  sutures  have  been  employed, 
these  are  left  uncovered  also ;  in  order  to  facilitate  their  subsequent 
removal.  When,  after  some  hours,  the  plaster  has  become  consolidated, 
the  sutures  may  be  dispensed  with,  in  whole,  or  in  part.  If  there  have 
been  a  laxity  of  integument,  with  facility  of  apposition,  they  may  be 
all  gently  removed,  by  section  and  withdrawal  of  each  noose ;  but  if 
there  have  been,  and  still  is,  some  straining  on  the  part,  removal  of  the 
«"*ures  should  as  yet  be  but  partial,  or  altogether  deferred.     It  being 
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at  all  times  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  sooner  they  are  removed 
— without  displacement  of  the  wound — the  more  likely  is  adhesion. 

When  the  process  advances  favourably  under  this  treatment — as  it 
will  do  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  can  reasonably  be  expected 
— no  other  applications  are  required.  All  that  is  necessary  has  already 
been  done ;  the  wound  is  approximated,  and  retained  so,  under  favour^ 
able  circumstances ;  and  further  covering  of  it  would  only  tend  to 
thwart  the  occurrence  which  it  is  our  wish  to  promote.  All  pledgets, 
cloths,  and  bandages,  are  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  wipe  away,  as  often  as  is  necessary,  the  fluid  which  may  exude 
from  the  dependent  part  of  the  wound.  Thus,  attention  to  cleanliness 
becomes  the  principal  duty  of  the  dresser  in  the  after  part  of  the  cure : 
and,  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  wound,  when  exten- 
sive, as  after  amputation,  is  placed  on  a  sufficient  portion  of  oiled  silk, 
from  which  the  secretion  that  trickles  down  can  be  wiped  away  without 
any  soiling  of  the  bed  linen.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  there 
should  be  no  washing  or  scrubbing,  of  either  the  wound  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

In  slight  and  superficial  wounds.  Collodion  is  an  excellent  means  of 
retention  ;  applied  either  continuously  over  the  part,  so  as  to  make  one 
unbroken  covering ;  or,  what  is  better,  put  on  in  strips  across,  like  plaa^ 
ter,  by  means  of  a  stroma  of  lint  (p.  216). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  cure,  it  often  happens,  in  large  wounds,  that 
more  or  less  oedematous  swelling  takes  place  in  the  edges  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts ;  after  amputation,  for  example,  this  is  by  no  means  an 
onfrequent  occurrence.  To  remove  this,  a  plain  bandage  is  necessary ; 
lightly  and  uniformly  applied,  so  as  merely  to  support  the  parts ;  favour* 
ing  absorption  and  venous  return,  without  occasioning  pressure  or  irrita«> 
tion.  This  is  the  first  period  when  bandaging  is  really  required ;  pre* 
viously,  the  duty  of  coaptation  has  been  efficiently  performed  by  the 
plaster.  And  this  is  the  only  addition  to  the  simple  treatment  by 
plaster,  that  is  likely  to  become  either  expedient  or  necessary  when 
adhesion  is  the  mode  of  healing. 

Exceptional  cases,  however,  occur,  as  regards  bandaging.  When, 
for  example,  oozing  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfactorily  controlled,  th« 
pressure  of  bandaging  at  the  time  of  wound  may  be  essential ;  to  pre» 
vent  the  greater  evil,  by  excessive  loss  of  blood. 

So  far,  the  manipulations  of  surgery  are  concerned.  But  the  consti* 
tational  treatment  is  equally  necessary;  rest,  quietude,  and  rigidly 
antiphlogistic  regimen.  The  last  indication  is  especially  important ;  and 
yet  is  often  either  disregarded,  or  inefficiently  fulfilled.  In  an  approzi* 
mated  wound,  excess  of  vascular  action  is  the  great  enemy  of  adhesion 
(p.  118);  and,  unless  regimen  be  kept  of  the  most  sparing  kind,  over- 
action  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Immediately  after  infliction  of  the  injury 
the  patient  should  receive  little  or  nothing,  in  the  way  of  sustenance ; 
and  all  hot  or  otherwise  stimulating  fluids  should  certainly  be  prohibited ; 
otherwise,  hemorrhage  by  reaction  is  favoured.  And,  subsequently, 
both  food  and  drink  should  be  kept  on  the  truly  antiphlogistic  scale  ;  io 
long  as  there  is  a  wish  for  adhesion,  and  a  probability  of  its  occurrenoei 
Probably,  if  this  dietetic  part  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  were  more 
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oarefuUy  attended  to,  the  occurrence  of  adhesion  would  be  proportion- 
ally more  frequent. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  principle  may  be 
carried  too  far.  Both  irritation  and  prostration  of  sjatem  must  be 
avoided.  Only  during  the  first  few  days  is  starvation  essential,  while 
adhesion  is  yet  probable.  That  having  been  attained,  a  gradual  transition 
is  made  into  more  generous  regimen.  Or,  adhesion  having  failed,  a 
similar  transition  is  equally  necessary,  after  the  inflammatory  crisis  has 
been  passed  by.  Be  it  remembered  also,  that,  after  severe  operations, 
antiphlogistic  regimen  ought  always  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
caution ;  for  it  is  probable  that  a  tedious  cure,  by  granulation,  may 
eventually  tax  the  powers  of  the  system  to  the  utmost. 

A  short  time  is  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  adhesion.  If  it  is 
to  occur  at  all,  it  is  certain  within  a  week  ;  three  or  four  days  ordinarily 
suffice.  The  cut  margins  are  consolidated,  the  one  with  the  other ;  the 
line  of  wound  is  dry,  and  invested  by  a  thin  crust.  If  some  of  the 
sutures  have  not  been  previously  removed,  they  should  now  be  taken 
away ;  their  occupation  is  gone ;  their  presence  will  but  entail  suppura- 
tion and  ulceration  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  noose — ^Nature's 
invariable  effort  for  extrusion  of  the  foreign  substance ;  and  if  the  inflam- 
matory action  spread,  adhesion  will  be  undone,  and  the  wound  will  gape 
as  at  first. 

Parts  which  have  been  wholly  severed  from  the  body — as  portions  of 
fingers,  of  the  nose,  of  the  ears,  &c. — have  been  readjusted  with  success. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  reapplication  may  be  made  very  care- 
fully ;  retention  being  secured  by  suture  and  plaster,  and  the  treatment 
conducted  for  adhesion.  But  the  part  is  more  likely  to  slough  than  to 
live ;  and,  when  it  does  adhere,  sensation  often  returns  in  a  perverted 
form,  causing  much  uneasiness. 

Treatment  for  Granulation  (p.  197). — If  adhesion  fail,  inflammation 
and  suppuration  become  established.  The  margins  of  the  wound  swell, 
redden,  become  painful,  and  tend  to  separate  from  each  other  ;  while 
from  the  chasm  a  more  or  less  copious  purulent  secretion  is  discharged. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  in  surgery,  than  the  retention  of  sutures  under 
such  circumstances.  The  wound  by  swelling,  tends  to  open ;  but  is 
thwarted  by  mechanical  means.  Pus  is  formed,  often  copiously,  and 
should  be  discharged  freely ;  but  this,  by  a  mechanical  and  perverse 
shutting  of  the  wound's  mouth,  is  prevented.  The  parts  are  inflamed, 
and  it  is  our  object  to  moderate  the  inflammation ;  knowing  well  that 
until  that  has  subsided  the  process  of  healing  cannot  be  begun ;  but  the 
continued  stimulus  of  the  strained  sutures  maintains  and  aggravates  the 
untoward  action.  After  a  time,  the  noose  ulcerates  its  own  way  out, 
and  the  part  is  relieved ;  but,  ere  this,  much  injury  by  overaction  may 
have  been  sustained ;  and  pyaemia,  too,  is  endangered  (p.  225).  Some- 
times, however,  sutures  are  retained  for  their  merely  physical  effect ; 
though  there  be  no  chance  of  adhesion,  and  though  the  suppurating  line 
of  wound  may  be  struggling  to  bo  free.  In  the  operation  for  reclaim- 
ing simple  fungus  of  the  testicle,  for  example,  sutures  are  so  used ; 
otherwise,  during  the  granulating  process  by  which  the  wound  generally 
heals,  at  least  in  part,  the  fungus  would  spring  upwards,  and  again  pro- 
j<  -ding  or  even  frustrating  the  cure. 
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While  all  sntures,  in  an  inflaming  wound,  are  in  general  not  only  use- 
less but  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  removed,  the  plasters  maybe  allowed 
to  remain.  They  yield  a  little,  so  as  to  permit  the  due  amount  of  open- 
ing in  the  wound ;  yet  still  they  retain  an  approximating  power,  and 
prevent  undue  resilience  of  the  edges.  They  are  not  only  left  undisturbed, 
but,  when  loosened  by  the  discharge,  are  to  be  renewed.  The  secretion 
is  wiped  up  frequently  ;  but  no  absorbing  dressing  is  required ;  pledgets, 
compresses,  and  bandages,  only  heat  and  irritate  the  part,  and  enhance 
overaction.  If  anything  be  applied,  light  and  simple  water-dressing  is 
enough  ;  of  no  greater  extent  than  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  line  of  wound. 
After  a  time,  this  dressing  is  medicated  by  some  gentle  stimulant,  as 
zinc  (p.  200) ;  and,  if  need  be,  bandaging  is  employed. 

There  are  many  wounds,  either  altogether  incapable  of  adhesion,  or 
in  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  Those,  for  example,  with  loss  of 
substance,  which  cannot  be  approximated  ;  and  those  which,  from  lodg- 
ment of  foreign  matter,  or  other  cause,  can  scarcely  fail  to  inflame  and 
suppurate.  In  such,  the  treatment  is  precisely  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended for  abscess,  after  incision  (p.  211),  and  in  the  management  of 
the  simple  suppurating  ulcer  (p.  230).  Here,  the  use  of  sutures  is  never 
expedient — with  such  exception  as  has  already  been  stated  (p.  598) ;  it 
is  worse  than  folly  to  drag  and  retain  parts  in  contact,  which  cannot  ad- 
here, which  must  inflame  and  separate.  We  never  attempt  to  make  the 
coaptation  complete ;  we  would  not  have  it  so,  were  it  in  our  power. 
The  parts  are  simply  replaced,  and  retained,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
their  natural  situation,  by  careful  attention  to  position.  In  some  cases, 
a  strip  or  two  of  plaster  may  be  useful ;  as  when  a  flap  is  loose,  and 
threatens  to  be  pendulous.  Then  the  water-dressing  is  applied ;  at  first 
cold,  to  suppress  oozing ;  afterwards  tepid,  to  prove  comfortable  to  the 
part,  and  yet  not  to  favour  return  of  bleeding.  As  inflammation  sets 
in,  after  some  hours,  it  is  gradually  made  hot,  and  frequently  renewed ; 
in  order  to  moderate  the  vascular  action,  relax  the  part,  and  favour 
secretion  (p.  176).  As  inflammation  subsides — usually  in  a  day  or  two— 
the  temperature  is  diminished,  until  the  dressing  is  simply  protective 
and  detergent ;  to  continue  a  high  temperature  then,  would  be  to  en- 
oourage  the  untoward  relaxing  and  congestive  efiects  formerly  spoken 
of  (p.  211).  Should  the  granulating  sore  begin  to  evince  symptoms  of 
deficient  action,  the  dressing  is  medicated,  stimulantly,  in  the  ordinary 
way  (p.  234). 

Uniform  support  by  bandaging,  when  suitable  to  the  form  of  the  part, 
is  usually  expedient,  in  these  cases,  from  a  comparatively  early  period. 
It  must  always,  however,  be  employed  with  much  caution.  If  pressure 
be  had  recourse  to  unnecessarily,  if  it  be  partially  and  unequally  applied, 
if  it  be  of  undue  severity,  or  if  its  use  be  unnecessarily  prolonged,  barm 
by  overaction  cannot  fail  to  ensue — in  any  wound. 

In  some  cases,  inflammatory  action  threatens  to  prove  excessive,  and 
may  canse  gangrene  around  the  wound ;  thereby  untowardly  enlarging 
its  extent,  and  protracting  the  cure.  To  avoid  this,  more  active  anti- 
phlogistics  are  sometimes  required  ;  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  part, 
and,  it  may  be,  from  the  system  also  ;  along  with  other  ordinary  anti- 
phlogistic means. 

Constitutional  treatment,  so  long  as  the  inflammatory  stage  persists, 
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is  antiphlogistic ;  proportioned  in  severity  to  the  amount  and  kind  of 
action.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  cure,  when  suppuration  is  prcv- 
fuse,  and  contraction  slow,  a  generous  regimen  becomes  expedient ;  and 
even  powerful  tonics  and  stimuli  may  be  required. 

Sometimes  the  case  may  be  so  managed,  that  adhesion  is  engrafted  on 
granulation.  For  example,  in  deep  suppurating  wounds  (as  after  ampu- 
tation), which,  by  fulness  of  their  edges,  admit  of  complete  and  easy  ap- 
proximation, water-dressing  may  be  discontinued  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  plasters  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for 
adhesion.  This  fortunate  period  is,  when  suppurative  inflammation  has 
ceased,  and  when  vascular  action  is  merely  sufficient  for  the  formation 
of  healthy  granulations.  At  this  time,  the  discharge  is  in  very  small 
quantity;  and  the  divided  surfaces  are  almost  as  prone  to  coalesce. 
firmly  and  permanently,  as  in  the  glazed  condition,  formerly  spoken  of, 
which  occurs  soon  after  cessation  of  the  immediate  hemorrhage  (p.  5d4). 
Consequently,  when  the  watchful  surgeon  seizes  upon  this  opportunity, 
and,  discontinuing  his  second-intention  treatment,  places  and  retains 
the  parts  in  close  and  accurate  apposition,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
cohesion  will  then  take  place,  speedily  and  effectually,  by  amalgamation 
of  the  granulating  surfaces.  If  it  fail,  there  is  merely  the  trouble  of 
removing  or  relaxing  the  retaining  plasters ;  resuming  the  treatment  by 
lint  and  oiled  silk. 

In  the  healing  of  all  wounds,  whether  by  the  first  or  second  intention, 
the  importance  of  absolute  rest  of  the  injured  part  is  very  obvious. 
Without  this,  the  reparative  process  must  be  constantly  liable  to  inter- 
ruption. It  may  have  been  most  favourably  commenced  ;  Nature  may 
seem  most  anxious  to  complete  it;  and  yet  all  her  best-intentioned  efforts 
may  be  frustrated  by  negligent  permission  of  movement.  Motion  of  the 
body  is  often  both  requisite  and  allowable,  for  maintaining  tbe  general 
health,  and  may  thus  contribute  somewhat  to  the  cure ;  but  all  move- 
ment of  the  part  itself  is  most  prejudicial,  and  must  be  guarded  against 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  Muscles  must  be  kept  relaxed  and  quiet ; 
joints  must  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  and  convenient  attitude,  and  re- 
tained so.  And,  to  effect  this  latter  object,  it  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  splints ;  so  {irrangcd  as  neither  to  make  undue  pressure 
on  any  injured  part,  nor  interfere  with  dressing  and  inspection  of  the 
wound.  When  this  is  so  situated  as  to  be  under  the  bed-clothes,  it  is, 
of  course,  protected  by  a  suitable  cradle  from  their  contact  and  pressure. 

Treatment  suitable  to  the  Modelling  Process^  and  to  the  mode  of  heal- 
ing by  Chrowth  (p.  196). — The  principles  of  such  treatment  are  verv 
simple  ;  but  they  arc  of  comparatively  limited  application.  They  need 
be  attempted  only  in  wounds  of  slight  extent,  and  in  patients  of  no  in- 
flammatory tendency.  In  all  wounds  which  can  be  approximated  com- 
pletely, adhesion  is  preferable  ;  not  as  forming  a  more  efficient  cicatrix — 
for  in  that  respect  it  is  inferior,  at  least  to  the  method  by  growth — but 
as  less  liable  to  fail,  and  lapse  into  suppuration. 

The  manual  part  of  the  treatment  mainly  consists  in  protecting  the 
raw  surface  from  atmospheric  influence.  Nature  may  effect  this,  by  a 
crust  of  her  own.  And  we  may  imitate  this  incrustation,  in  various 
way  rulating  the  juices  on  the  part  by  a  light  application  of  the 

ni  ver ;  soaking  a  piece  of  lint,  little  larger  than  the  wound. 
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in  the  ooziDg  blood,  and  permitting  it  to  dry  and  harden  on  the  part ; 
laying  on  goldbeaters'  skin ;  evaporating  collodion  on  a  stroma  of  lint  or 
charpie ;  overlaying  the  part  with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloro- 
form ;  or  employing  tepid  water-dressing,  and  renewing  it  seldom  if  at 
all.  The  collodion  forms  an  admirable  thatch ;  but  it  has  one  objection, 
namely,  causing  pain  and  stimulus  in  application.  Instead,  I  have  suc- 
cessfully used  a  thick  semifluid  aqueous  solution  of  gum  tragacanth.  It 
is  laid  gently  and  uniformly  on  the  raw  surface,  so  as  completely  to 
protect  it ;  and  if  at  any  portion  the  envelope  threaten  to  become  imper- 
fect, the  attendant  is  directed  to  effect  an  immediate  repair.  The  appli- 
cation is  productive  of  no  irritation ;  and,  being  translucent,  permits  a 
complete  surveillance  of  the  part.  Atmospheric  influence  is  completely 
excluded ;  and  the  raw  surface  would  seem  to  be  placed  in  circumstances 
somewhat  analogous  to  its  normal  state,  as  if  still  invested  by  the  integu- 
ment. Should  inflammation  ensue,  no  harm  has  been  done ;  on  the  con- 
trary, action  is  likely  to  prove  less  intense  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been  ;  the  gum  is  loosened  and  washed  away  by  the  purulent  secretion; 
and  water-dressing  may  then  be  used,  as  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  constitutional  treatment  is  antiphlogistic ;  rigidly  enforced.  In 
short,  our  object  is  to  avoid  all  stimulus,  both  local  and  constitutional ; 
and  thereby  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  A  very  minor 
grade  of  vascular  action  is  what  we  desire ;  little  if  at  all  exalted  above 
the  normal  standard. 

^  Exceptions. 

Such  are  the  means  whereby  the  different  modes  of  cure  may  be 
favoured.  Nothing  is  actually  done  by  surgery  itself;  our  art  must 
rest  contented  with  assisting,  or  at  most  directing,  the  workings  of  Na- 
ture. To  the  general  rules  there  are  found  exceptions ;  as  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected. 

The  most  prominent  of  these,  is  the  use  of  TwUted  suture  ;  especially 
suitable  to  some  wounds  of  the  face ;  as  for  the  cure  of  harelip.  Here 
the  rule  of  delay,  previous  to  coaptation,  is  transgressed ;  and  with  im- 
punity. Also,  the  sutures  are  permitted  to  remain,  until  adhesion  has 
been  supposed  complete.  A  needle — a  common  sewing-needle,  or  one 
made  for  the  purpose  with  a  flat  steel  point — is  made  to  transfix  the 
margins  of  the  wound ;  and  is  retained.  Around  it  a  waxed  ligature  is 
passed,  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8 ;  and,  by  this,  the  wound's  margins 
are  brought  and  retained  in  contact.  Each  needle 
has  its  own  ligature;  for  if  union  and  community  of  l^is-  ^^l- 

thread  be  attempted,  puckering  of  the  edges  is  very 
likely  to  follow.  In  such  a  wound  as  that  for  harelip, 
two  points  of  this  suture  usually  suffice.  At  the  end 
of  two  or  three  days,  one  needle  is  removed ;  on  the 
day  after,  the  second  is  also  gently  loosened  and  taken 
away.  But  the  twisted  threads — by  this  time  soaked, 
concrete,  and  adherent  to  the  integument  beneath — 
are  usually  left  undisturbed. 

Such  wounds,  whose  superficial  extent  may  vary,  but  whose  depth  is 
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limited,  admit  of  being  retained  in  close  and  accurate  contact  at  every 
point ;  BO  as  to  prevent  the  interposition  of  coagulated  blood,  or  otber 
obstacleB  to  adhesion.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  thej  are  broaght 
together  at  once  by  the  twisted  suture,  neatly  and  carefully  applied,  and 
nhen  the  needles  are  cautiously  removed  as  early  as  prudence  will  allow, 
adhesion  scarcely  ever  fails  to  occur.  But  if — in  addition  to  tbe  points 
of  suture — plasters,  pledgets,  or  other  dressings  be  applied,  the  rule 
again  becomes  absolute,  that  multiplicity  of  inveatmenta  are  inimical  to 
adhesion ;  the  wound  will  suppurate  at  one  or  more  points,  or  through- 
out  even  its  whole  extent. 

In  some  situations,  as  about  the  nose,  neither  plastera  nor  the  twisted 
suture  can  be  used  as  retentive  means.  Then,  as  few  points 
aa  possible  of  the  common  interrupted  suture  are  to  be  in- 
serted; and  they  should  all  be  cut  out,  so  soon  as  the  pro- 
gress  of  adhesion  has  rendered  their  retentive  influence  no 
longer  absolutely  necessary. 
,     ,  There  are  certain  wounds — as  in  the  vagina,  and  in  the 

j  V I  case  of  lacerated  perineum — in  regard  to  which  often  the 

ar  I     '        Quilled  suture  is  the  preferable  means  of  retention.     And, 
„     ,  indeed,  in  any  part,  the  circumstances  of  a  wound  may  make 

-2  I  '  recourse  to  this  form  of  suture  expedient.  For  the  whole 
^  T  track  is,  in  every  point,  placed  and  maintained  in  accurate 
contact.  Ligatures  are  passed,  as  in  the  interrupted  suture ; 
but,  instead  of  being  secured  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  ends 
on  each  side  of  the  wound  are  tied  on  a  quill  or  portion  of  bougie,  which 
is  thus  made  to  press  the  parts  into  apposition. 

The  Continued,  or  G-lovers'  suture,  is  made  by  a  fine  needle  and 
thread,  as  if  on  a  piece  of  linen.  It  is  seldom  employed  but  in  the  case 
of  slight  wound  of  intestine. 

In  large  wounds,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  treatment,  such  as 
we  have  recommended,  fails  in  effecting  coaptation  throughout  tbe  whole 
extent ;  that  the  deep  walls  separate,  and  that 
blood  or  matter  tends  to  accumulate  between. 
In  such  a  case,  it  will  be  expedient  to  employ 
compress  and  bandaging,  lightly  applied,  from 
the  first. 

Other  instances  of  wound,  in  which  the 
general  rules  of  treatment  mast  be  either 
varied  or  transgressed,  will  occasionally  occur 
in  practice  ;  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
will  regulate  the  surgeon  as  to  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted.  But  even  to  them  this  general 
rule  will  be  found  applicable : — The  less  their 
management  varies  from  the  principles  incul- 
cated in  the  preceding  pages — more  particu- 
larly the  all-important  maxim  of  simplicity 

the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  prove  suitable  and 
efficient. 
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These  principles  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows  : — In  regard 
to  the  adhesion  of  incised  wounds  ;  delay  in  complete  approximation  is 
advisable.  Cold  water-dressing  is  applied  until  bleeding  has  ceased. 
Then  the  wound  may  be  closed;  the  cut  surface  having  assumed  a 
glazed  appearance. 

Delay  and  the  cold  applications  are,  besides,  useful  in  preventing 
secondary  hemorrhage.  Should  this  occur,  the  open  state  of  the  wound 
is  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  means  necessary  for  its  arrest. 

In  effecting  approximation,  stitches  may  be  employed  when  neces- 
sary ;  but  they  should  be  few,  and  in  all  cases  their  use  is  temporary. 
In  a  great  number  of  instances,  they  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  The 
principal  and  permanent  retentive  means,  are  the  slips  of  non-irritating 
isinglass  plaster.  And,  as  soon  as  these  have  become  fixed  in  their 
hold,  sutures  may  be  removed.  The  harelip  operation,  and  some  other 
wounds,  are  exceptions.  • 

The  isinglass  plaster,  being  translucent,  admits  of  a  constant  and 
complete  surveillance  of  the  uniting  process  in  every  part  of  the  wound. 
It  does  not  irritate  the  surface  on  which  it  is  applied,  is  very  adhesive, 
and*8cldom  requires  renewal  during  the  cure. 

No  other  dressing  is  applied.  When  coaptation  has  been  effected  and 
made  permanent,  all  the  manipulation  necessary  to  adhesion  is  accom- 
plished ;  dressings  additional  to  the  plaster,  therefore,  can  do  no  good, 
may  do  harm,  and  are  to  be  avoided.  Cleanliness  of  the  part,  by  gentle 
and  occasional  wiping — not  of  the  wound,  but  of  its  neighbourhood — is 
all  that  is  further  requisite. 

Bv  this  mode  of  dressing,  the  occurrence  of  adhesion  is  rendered 
much  more  probable ;  the  patient  is  saved  much  pain  and  irritation ; 
and  the  surgeon  is  freed  from  no  little  trouble  and  annoyance.  Should 
adhesion  fail,  the  parts  are  in  a  more  favourable  state  for  assuming  the 
other  process  of  union,  than  they  would  have  been,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, under  the  old  system. 

In  regard  to  union  by  the  second  intention : — Usually  no  stiches  are 
employed.  Approximation  does  not  require  to  be  complete ;  and  partial 
coaptation  is  made  by  simple  replacement,  and  attention  to  position. 

If  intense  inflammatory  action  follow  the  injury,  active  antiphlogis- 
tics  must  be  resorted  to,  according  to  general  principles. 

Usually,  water-dressing  is  the  only  application ;  unless  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  cure.  At  first  cool ;  then  gradually  increased  to  anti- 
phlogistic temperature ;  afterwards  tepid  and  comfortable.  When  gentle 
stimulation  of  the  granulating  surface  is  required,  towards  the  end  of 
the  cure,  water  gives  way  to  medicated  solutions;  proportioned  in 
strength  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Heavy,  foetid,  cumbrous  poultices,  and  greasy,  rancid,  irritating  oint- 
ments, are  superseded. 

In  the  last  stage  of  union,  both  by  the  first  and  by  the  second  inten- 
tion, and  especially  in  the  latter,  support,  with  mild  and  uniform  pres* 
sure,  is  not  unfrequently  advisable.  It  is  effected  by  plaster,  by  bandage, 
or  by  both. 

The  process  of  union  by  the  second  intention  may  sometimes  be  dex- 
terously supplanted  by  a  semblance  of  adhesion.     The  period  when  this 
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ean  be  accomplished  is,  when  vascular  action  has  subsided  from  the 
inflammatory  and  suppurative,  to  what  is  simply  essential  to  reproduc- 
tion. When  the  new  and  active  granulations  are  then  brought  into 
close  contact,  they  may  quickly  coalesce ;  a  great  part  of  the  uniting 
process  having  been  effected  previous  to  apposition. 

Two  common  and  prominent  exceptions  to  the  preceding  rules  are, 
1st.  When  the  cut  surface  is  such  that  every  point  can  be  placed  in 
close  and  accurate  contact,  without  the  risk  of  coagulum  or  any  other 
obstacle  to  adhesion  being  interposed ;  then,  twisted  sutures  constitute 
the  sole  dressing.  2d.  When  the  wound  is  so  situated  that  neither 
plasters  nor  twisted  sutures  can  be  applied ;  then  the  common  inter- 
rupted sutures  must  be  used — as  few  in  number,  and  of  as  short  dura- 
tion, as  possible. 

The  most«prominent  point,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  modern  and  im- 
proved treatment  of  wounds,  is  the  employment  of  water-dressing.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  briefly  to  consider  this,  historically. 

Hippocrates  used  water,  cold  and  hot,  as  a  local  application ;  both  in 
injury  and  in  disease.  But  the  simplicity  and  common  sense  of  the  old 
man  of  Cos  were  soon  departed  from ;  in  favour  of  the  farrago  of  vul- 
nerary nonsense,  invented  by  his  less  skilful  and  more  conceited  fol- 
lowers. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  "  Great  Surgery,"  1536,  seemed  to  have  a  most 
just  perception  of  things  when  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Not  without  reason  do 
I  call  Nature  the  physician  of  wounds  !"  And  adds — **  Warily  must 
the  surgeon  take  heed  not  to  remove  or  interfere  with  Nature's  balsam, 
but  protect  and  defend  it  in  its  working  and  virtue.  It  is  the  nature  of 
flesh  to  possess  in  itself  an  innate  balsam  which  healeth  wounds.  Every 
limb  has  its  own  healing  in  itself ;  Nature  has  her  own  doctor  in  every 
limb :  wherefore  every  chirurgeon  should  know,  that  it  is  not  he,  but 
Nature,  who  heals.  What  do  wounds  need  ?  Nothing.  Inasmuch  as 
the  flesh  grows  from  within  outwards,  and  not  from  without  inwards ; 
so  the  surgery  of  wound  is  a  mere  defensive,  to  prevent  Nature  from 
suffering  any  accident  from  without,  so  that  she  may  proceed  unchecked 
in  her  operations."  Such  sound  maxims,  however,  were  little,  if  at  all, 
regarded  by  the  profession  ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  day  to  see 
their  full  adoption. 

During  the  siege  of  Metz,  1553,  a  quack,  Maitre  Doublet,  "per- 
formed strange  cures  with  simple  white  linen,  and  clear  water  from  the 
fountains  and  wells ;  and  every  one  went  to  him,  as  if  he  were  Maitre 
Ambrose  Pard  himself — a  man  so  celebrated,  and  considered  the  first 
of  his  day.'*  Ambrose  acknowledged  the  success,  and  imitated  the 
practice ;  having  at  the  same  time  the  good  sense  to  see  that  the  real 
virtue  lay  in  the  "  clear  water,**  and  not ''  in  the  mysterious  words,  and 
vain  and  unchristian  ceremonies  which  M.  Doublet  made  to  accompany 
this  new  and  singular  practice.**     These,  accordingly,  he  omitted. 

In  1560,  Gabriel  Fallopius  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  water, 
as  a  "fruitful  source  of  success.**     In  1570,  Palazzo  wrote  on  the  true 
method  of  curing  wounds,  by  ''simple  water,  hemp,  and  flax  ;*'  the  tem- 
perature varying  according  to  circumstances.     In  1578,  Laurent  Jou- 
iioses  the  folly  of  charms,  and  contends  that  ^^  common  water 
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18  most  efficacious  in  procaring  a  favourable  termination,  and  a  good 
cicatrix." 

About  this  period,  disputes  were  rife,  whether  to  incantation  or  to 
water  the  credit  of  the  cure  was  due  ;  and,  at  last,  the  point  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  water,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Montpellier. 

In  1732,  Lamorier  published  on  "  the  use  of  common  water  in  sur- 
gery ;"  contending  that  there  were  few  wounds  which  could  not  be 
healed  by  this  treatment,  more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  than  by  any 
other  means. 

In  1786,  a  number  of  men,  proving  cannon  at  Strasbourg,  were 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  the  ordnance ;  and,  in  their  case,  the  water- 
dressing  proved  very  successful.  A  comparative  trial  was  made  of 
"  blessed  water*'  and  simple  water,  without  any  appreciable  difference 
being  observed  in  the  effects.  Baron  Percy  was  witness  to  this ;  and 
becoming  enamoured  of  the  water-system,  employed  little  or  nothing 
else  in  the  treatment  of  wounds ;  protesting,  that  he  '^  would  relinquish 
military  surgery,  if  he  were  prohibited  from  using  water" — as  a  vulne- 
rary. 

Larrey,  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  used  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  with  much  success.  Kern,  of  Vienna,  strongly 
espoused  the  same  cause ;  as  also  Breschet,  Berard,  and  other  cele- 
brated surgeons.  In  Ireland,  it  met  with  an  able  and  zealous  sup- 
porter, in  a  late  eminent  practitioner ;  and  the  name  of  Matthew  is  not 
more  associated  with  the  use  of  the  limpid  element  internally,  than  is 
that  of  Macartney  with  its  external  application.  In  this  country,  no 
one  laboured  more  successfully  and  zealously  than  Liston,  in  repro- 
bating the  ^'nimia  diligentia"  of  the  previous  system  of  vulnerary 
manipulation  ;  in  establishing  the  claims  of  the  simple  water-dressing, 
both  hot  and  cold  ;  in  carrying  into  practice,  and  illustrating  the  truth 
of,  the  maxims  of  Paracelsus,  on  this  point — too  long  neglected ;  and 
in  thereby  conferring  a  great  boon,  both  on  the  profession  and  on  man- 
kind. 

The  Making  of  Wounds. 

On  wounds  made  designedly,  for  surgical  ends,  the  principles  of  cure 
have  an  important  bearing.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  our 
object  that  the  wound  shall  heal  in  the  most  favourable  way — by  adhe- 
sion. Accordingly,  the  wound  should  be  planned  and  made  so  as  most 
to  favour  that  occurrence.  The  knife  used  should  have  a  keen  edge,  and 
be  worked  with  little  pressure ;  cutting  with  a  sawing  motion,  rather  than 
with  a  thrust ;  the  object  being  to  make  a  clean  and  smooth  cut,  devoid 
of  bruise  or  laceration.  Neither  is  the  cut  to  be  made  across  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  but  in  a  line  parallel  with  their  course ;  otherwise  the  wound 
will  gape,  and,  even  with  force,  approximation  of  the  edges  may  bo  un- 
certain. By  following  the  contrary  practice,  on  the  other  hand,  mere 
relaxation  of  the  part  will  often  be  sufficient  for  the  requisite  apposi- 
tion. When  the  incisions  are  made  for  removal  of  a  diseased  or  injured 
part  of  the  body,  we  endeavour  to  save  as  much  of  the  external  parts, 
more  especially  of  the  integument,  as  will  admit  of  easy  closure  of  the 
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chasm.  And,  when  the  wound  is  deep,  we  make  its  external  part  more 
extensive  than  the  internal ;  in  order  that  the  secretions,  which  most 
form  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  may  have  free  exit ;  so  avoiding  reten- 
tion of  these,  separation  of  the  wound's  edges,  obstruction  of  the  adhe- 
sive process,  consequent  vascular  excitement,  and  suppuration. 

II.    Contused  and  Lacerated  Wounds, 

These,  closely  resembling  each  other,  in  their  nature,  and  in  the 
treatment  required,  need  not  be  considered  separately.  They  are 
inflicted  by  a  blunt  body,  forcibly  applied ;  or  by  powerful  divellent 
force.  In  the  one  case,  the  margins  of  the  wound  are  braised  ;  in  the 
other  they  are  torn,  and  of  a  ragged  appearance.  Such  wounds  are 
attended  with  comparatively  little  hemorrhage  and  pain :  but  they  are 
not  the  less  formidable  on  that  account.  The  lacerated  artery,  it  will 
bo  remembered,  accomplishes  its  own  hemostatics,  with  rapidity  and 
ease  (p.  338) ;  and  when  much  bruising  or  tearing  of  the  breached  part 
has  occurred,  there  is  depression  of  the  nervous  as  well  as  of  all  other 
vital  function,  and  consequently  but  little  sensation  of  pain.  Were  it 
to  be  imagined  that,  because  a  wound  is  neither  painful  nor  inclined 
to  bleed,  it  must  be  trivial,  many  and  serious  errors  of  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  would  result. 

Adhesion  is  impossible ;  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  certain. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  bruising  and  tearing  are  such,  as 
either  to  kill  a  portion  of  the  implicated  texture  outright,  or  so  far  to 
diminish  its  vital  power  as  to  reuder  its  speedy  demission  of  life  inevita- 
ble. That  dead  part  must  be  thrown  ofiF,  according  to  the  general  law ; 
and,  however  slight  the  slough  may  be,  its  detachment  cannot  be  effected 
without  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  ulceration  (p.  257).  In  severe 
cases,  there  is  a  double  risk  connected  with  the  accession  of  gangrene. 
Not  only  will  there  be  loss  of  substance  by  the  immediate  sloughing; 
entailing  much  suppuration,  risk  by  hectic,  and  tedious  cure.  But, 
besides,  the  gangrene  may  spread ;  either  so  as  to  invade  and  destroy  a 
large  extent  of  surfaces-enhancing  the  dangers  just  mentioned ;  or, 
involving  the  whole  limb,  it  will  throw  the  system  into  intense  fever 
with  prostration,  and  demand  amputation. 

Treatment  is  twofold  in  its  object ;  to  limit  the  accidents  from  inflam- 
mation and  its  results ;  and  to  favour  granulation,  in  the  manner  already 
described.  The  water-dressing  is  at  first  cool ;  so  as  to  arrest  bleeding, 
and  yet  not  increase  the  risk  from  gangrene  by  still  farther  depressing 
the  vitality  of  the  parts ;  afterwards  it  is  hot,  and  conducted  in  the  usual 
way.  Often  a  large,  soft,  simple  poultice,  frequently  renewed,  is  found 
very  soothing  to  the  part,  during  the  inflammatory  stage.  In  severe 
cases,  much  judgment  is  required,  to  regulate  the  antiphlogistic  means ; 
and  this  is  more  especially  necessary  in  regard  to  abstraction  of  blood, 
from  the  part  and  from  the  system.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must  be  suf- 
ficiently active;  to  check  an  untoward  amount  and  intensity  of  inflam- 
mation, and  so  to  limit  loss  of  substance  and  constitutional  disorder 
from  extensive  gangrene.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  careful  not 
'r  the  system  too  far ;  remembering  that  suppuration,  hectic,  and 
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it  may  be  typhoid  symptoms,  are  yet  to  come.  Sutures  are  in  no  case 
necessary,  and  ought  not  to  be  applied ;  sufficiency  of  apposition  is 
effected  by  replacement,  attention  to  position,  and  the  adhesive  slips,  if 
need  be.  During  separation  of  the  sloughs,  hemorrhage  may  occur; 
the  process,  therefore,  has  to  be  watched  anxiously.  Should  abscess 
form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  or  diffuse  purulent  infiltration 
threaten,  free  incision  should  be  practised  early. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  wounds  inflicted  by  a  blunt 
instrument  are  not  necessarily  of  this  second  class.  In  some  cases,  they 
belong  rather  to  the  first ;  and  require  the  same  treatment.  When  an 
obtuse  body,  as  a  stick,  stone,  or  bar  of  iron,  is  brought  with  smart  vio* 
lence  in  contact  with  integument  placed  over  a  resisting  bone  (as  on 
the  cranium),  an  apparently  incised  wound  is  not  unfrequently  the 
result ;  the  same  in  appearance  and  general  character,  as  if  inflicted 
leisurely  by  a  knife.  No  doubt,  the  parts  must  be  to  a  certain  extent 
braised ;  yet  the  bruise  is  not  shown  at  the  time,  and  may  never  be 
evinced  at  all — healing  taking  place  readily  enough  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. The  wound  is  partly  incised,  partly  contused ;  but  it  partakes 
much  more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  character ;  and  is  to  be 
treated  accordingly — by  close  apposition,  and  with  a  view  to  adhesion. 

in.  Punctured  Wounds, 

These  are  inflicted  by  the  penetration  of  a  sharp  and  pointed  instru- 
ment, which  bruises  and  tears  as  well  as  cuts.  This  class  of  wound, 
consequently,  is  of  a  compound  nature.  When  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  injury  is  always  serious.  A  long  track  of  superficial  wound, 
consequently,  is  of  a  compound  nature.  When  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  injury  is  always  serious.  A  long  track  of  superficial  wound, 
involving  little  more  than  the  integument  and  areolar  tissue,  is  com- 
paratively trivial ;  when,  however,  the  direction  is  not  along  the  surface, 
but  towards  the  interior,  there  is  always  reason  for  apprehension.  The 
danger  is  twofold: — First,  from  injury  done  to  important  parts;  as 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  canals,  cavities,  joints.  Secondly,  from  inflam- 
mation occurring  in  the  deep  part  of  the  wound,  the  purulent  secretion 
being  confined,  diffuse  infiltration  being  consequently  favoured,  and 
much  damage  resulting  to  both  part  and  system.  The  form  of  the 
wound  renders  the  former  danger  probable.  Its  nature  disposes  to 
the  latter ;  for,  being  in  part  both  contused  and  lacerated,  a  certain 
amount  of  inflammatory  action  is  but  too  certain  ;  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  blood  has  been  infiltrated  into  the  areolar  tissue,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  form  of  the  wound  preventing  its  free  exit.  A  third 
danger  may  be  stated ;  from  a  chance  of  a  part  of  the  weapon  break- 
ing off,  and  remaining  lodged  in  the  depths  of  the  wound ;  rendering 
inflammation  there,  and  that  of  an  intense  character,  inevitable. 

Treatment, — ^At  one  time  it  was  the  invariable  custom  of  the  surgeon, 
so  soon  as  satisfied  that  a  wound  was  of  the  punctured  kind,  to  dilate  it 
freely ;  so  as  to  give  it  an  undoubted  title  to  the  appellation  of  incised. 
And  it  was  thought  that  the  patient  was  really  benefitted  by  such  pro- 
cedure. Such  wanton  cruelty,  however,  has  now  been  justly  abandoned. 
Dilatation  may  be  required ;  but  often  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expe* 
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dient,  in  the  first  instance.  The  greater  number  of  panotared  wounds 
partake  of  the  incised  character,  more  largely  than  of  the  bruised  and 
lacerated ;  and  are  to  be  treated  accordingly.  By  inquiry  iato  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  examination  of  the  inflicting  weapon,  and  the  gentlest 
possible  probing,  if  need  be,  it  is  ascertained  that  no  foreign  matter 
lodges  in  the  wound.  Apposition  is  then  effected,  gently  and  accurately ; 
by  attention  to  position,  and  use  of  the  isinglass  plaster.  The  part  is 
kept  at  rest ;  and  the  system  is  placed  under  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 
We  look  for  adhesion,  and  frequently  are  not  disappointed.  Yet  it  is 
not  unlikely  to  fail,  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  When  it  does, 
transition  is  made  to  warm  water-dressing,  and  other  means  suitable  for 
mitigating  the  coming  inflammation.  If  action  prove  moderate,  the  dis- 
charge have  free  exit,  and  no  swelling  or  hardness  form  deeply,  there 
is  yet  no  demand  for  dilatation.  The  ordinary  treatment  for  granulation 
is  carried  out ;  and,  by  granulation,  the  aperture  in  due  time  closes. 

Dilatation,  however,  may  be  most  necessary  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 1.  Hemorrhage  may  be  serious,  from  a  divided  or  punctured 
artery ;  and  pressure  either  may  have  failed,  or  may  seem  unsuitable. 
In  the  original  state  of  the  wound,  deligation  is  impracticable ;  yet  the 
ligature  must  be  applied.  By  incision,  accordingly,  the  bleeding  point 
is  to  be  exposed ;  so  as  to  admit  of  deligation  being  easily  and  securely 
performed.  2.  A  portion  of  the  weapon,  which  inflicted  the  wound, 
may  remain  firmly  imbedded  in  the  deepest  part.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  dilate,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as  to  permit  the  application  of  forceps, 
or  other  instruments,  for  extraction.  3.  When,  by  deeply-seated  inflam- 
mation, and  purulent  confined  secretion,  diffuse  ii^ltration  is  threatened 
(as  indicated  by  deep  pain  and  hardness,  swelling  of  the  whole  wound, 
redness  of  the  integuments,  and  violent  constitutional  disturbance),  free 
incision  cannot  be  too  early  employed.  Then  dilatation  is  essential  to 
save  structure,  and  to  moderate  serious  disorder  of  the  system.  When 
fascia,  or  other  tendinous  texture,  has  been  involved  in  inflammation 
and  infiltration,  the  case  proves  peculiarly  troublesome,  as  can  readily 
be  imagined,  and  demands  great  energy  of  local  treatment.  The  knife 
must  be  used  freely  (p.  223). 

IV.  Poisoned  Wounds, 

By  the  experiments  of  Blake  and  others,  it  seems  fully  established 
that  virus  pervades  the  system  through  the  blood ;  thence  reacting  in- 
juriously on  the  nervous  system,  and  interfering  more  or  less  with  all 
the  functions  of  life.  The  effects  are  never  instantaneous.  A  certain 
number  of  seconds  (not  less  than  nine)  are  requisite  for  absorption  even 
of  the  most  deadly  poisons.  Some  of  the  more  intense,  as  that  of  the 
most  venomous  serpents,  would  seem  also  to  have  a  direct  influence  on 
the  nervous  centres ;  probably  by  contact  of  the  poison  with  the  nerves 
of  the  part  injured.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  nearer  the  wounded  part  is 
to  the  brain,  the  more  speedily  are  the  untoward  symptoms  developed. 
But,  even  admitting  that  this  direct  nervous  implication  is  true,  it  can 
only  obtain  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent ;  and  we  are  still  forced  to 
hold  that  the  main  agent  of  diffusion  through  the  system  is  the  circulat- 
ing blood.     For  it  seems  established,  at  least  in  the  majority  of 
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that  the  contact  of  poison  with  the  surface  of  the  body  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  rise  to  general  symptoms ;  so  long  as  its  general  diffusion  through- 
out the  body,  by  the  circulation,  is  prevented.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  virus,  when  so  diffused,  shall  affect  all  parts,  in  their  functions,  to 
an  equal  degree.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  certain  tissues  suffer 
in  an  especial  manner  ;  the  nervous,  pre-eminently. 

When  virus  has  been  introduced  into  the  system,  and  is  not  speedily 
thereafter  extruded  by  elimination,  it  is  supposed  that  a  process  takes 
place  in  the  blood,  somewhat  analogous  to  fermentation,  and  hence 
termed  Ztfmosis;  whereby  the  whole  circulating  fluid  is  deteriorated, 
and  the  poison  at  the  same  time  multiplied,  perhaps  to  a  great  extent. 
And,  according  to  the  poison,  this  process  varies  much,  as  to  the  time 
which  is  requisite  for  its  completion. 

Some  poisons,  of  much  virulence,  produce  their  deleterious,  and  per- 
haps fatal  effects,  very  speedily — so  soon  as  introduced  by  the  blood  into 
the  system ;  as  happens  in  the  bites  of  the  most  venomous  snakes. 
Others,  again,  do  not  exhibit  their  results,  until  the  process  of  zymosis 
has  been  tardily  completed  ;  as  in  hydrophobia. 

A  third  class  of  poisons — the  venereal,  for  example — seem  to  have  a 
doubly  zymotic  character.  At  first,  the  part  is  inoculated ;  and  there 
the  poison  accumulates,  by  zymosis ;  forming  the  characteristic  pustule 
and  sore.  Thence  the  system  becomes  contaminated,  through  absorp- 
tion ;  and  in  the  blood  a  second,  or  general  zymotic  process  is  effected, 
whence  the  secondary  symptoms  are  produced. 

The  local  effect  of  inoculated  poisons  is  to  produce  intense  asthenic 
inflammation  in  the  injured  parts ;  running  rapidly  on  to  diffuse  infil- 
tration of  most  unhealthy  pus,  spreading  fast  and  far,  accompanied 
with  much  swelling  and  livid  discoloration,  and  often  ending  soon  in 
ffangrene.  Often  there  is  a  further  complication  by  inflammation  of 
lymphatics  and  veins.  And,  altogether,  a  state  of  matters  is  established 
which  was  formerly  not  inaptly  termed  CeUulitis  Venenata,  Gangrene 
having  ceased,  and  sloughs  separated,  a  deep,  troublesome,  unhealthy 
sore  remains. 

Ihitoned  Wounds  hy  Dissection. 

Here  the  deleterious  virus  may  be  animal ;  engendered  in  the  body 
previous  to  death,  and  as  yet  not  altered  by  decomposition ;  as  putre- 
faction advances,  its  Virulence  seems  to  be  destroyed.  This  form  is 
encountered  in  the  dissection  of  females  who  have  died  from  puerperal 
disease,  for  example ;  and  inoculation  with  such  a  poison  is  a  very  for- 
midable accident.  Or,  the  virus  is  the  result  of  ordinary  putrescence ; 
anu  the  inoculation  of  this  is  a  less  dangerous  and  infinitely  more  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  injurious  consequences  are  manifested,  both  in 
the  part,  and  in  the  system. 

I.  Local. — These,  again,  are  either  simple  or  severe.  1.  SimpU. 
A  part  is  punctured,  usually  the  finger ;  by  a  scalpel,  needle,  or  pro- 
jection of  bone.  The  more  ragged  the  puncture,  and  the  less  the  bleed- 
ing therefrom,  the  more  likely  is  the  virus  to  lay  hold  of  the  part  and 
be  absorbed.     After  some  hours,  inflammatory  action  takes  place,  and 

a  pustule  forms  at  or  near  the  puncture.     The  pustule  gives  way,  dis- 
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charging  a  thin,  unhealthy,  puriform  fluid,  and  degenerates  into  an 
acute  and  painful  ulcer.  A  minor  action  involves  the  integuments 
around,  which  are  red,  hot,  painful,  and  slightly  swollen;  and,  not 
unfrequently,  this,  spreading,  establishes  an  erythema  or  simple  erysi- 
pelas. This  is  the  most  common  form  of  accident,  and  is  of  almost 
every  day  occurrence  in  the  dissecting-room. 

Sometimes  a  violent  form  of  deep  whitlow  is  induced;  requiring 
incision,  to  prevent  disorganization  of  texture.  Sometimes  secondary 
abscess  collects  in  the  axilla ;  of  a  chronic  kind,  without  apparent 
affection  of  the  intervening  lymphatics.  Sometimes  no  acute  action 
occurs  at  the  site  of  injury ;  but  a  chronic  induration  forms,  and  is  of 
long  endurance. 

2.  Severe. — Inflammatory  action  is  diffuse  from  the  first,  and  pustu- 
lar formation  at  the  injured  part  may  or  may  not  occur.  A  genuine 
erysipelas  is  established.  And,  not  unfrequently,  angeioleucitis  plainly 
coexists ;  evinced  by  red  streaks,  very  painful,  stretching  continuously 
up  the  arm  from  the  erysipelatous  part ;  or  by  acute  glandular  enlarge- 
ment in  the  axilla,  connected  with  isolated  patches  of  inflaming  lympha- 
tics on  the  inside  of  the  limb.  Abscess  usually  forms  in  the  glands, 
very  speedily ;  perhaps  accompanied  with  parulent  infiltration  of  the 
surrounding  areolar  tissue.  The  latter  casualty  often  occurs,  also,  in 
the  areolar  tissue  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  chest.  Sometimes 
the  first  symptom  which  attracts  the  patient's  attention,  is  an  intense 
pain  in  the  shoulder;  soon  followed  by  glandular  enlargement  in  the 
axilla,  while  yet  the  changes  at  the  injured  part  are  comparatively 
unimportant.  When  such  is  the  case,  diffuse  areolar  infiltration  of 
the  corresponding  side  is  seldom  absent,  and  usually  extensive.  And 
such  local  disasters,  it  can  readily  be  understood,  are  invariably  accom- 
panied with  intense  constitutional  disturbance. 

II.  General. — 1.  Derangement  of  the  general  health,  without  local 
injury,  is  not  unfrequent ;  the  poison  entering  the  system  by  the  skin, 
or  by  the  lungs.  This  deleterious  matter  would  seem  also  to  be  of  two 
kinds ;  generated  in  the  body  before  death,  as  in  fever,  and  encountered 
in  subjects  recently  dead ;  or  the  gaseous  product  of  ordinary  putres- 
cence, emitted  by  any  body  much  decomposed.  From  either  form,  the 
student  seldom  suffers,  unless  he  be  either  very  much  exposed  to  the 
contagion,  by  long  and  habitual  stay  in  the  dissecting-room,  or  predis- 
posed in  consequence  of  previous  disorder  of  the  system.  He  feeb 
feverish,  languid,  listless,  and  without  appetite ;  the  bowels  become 
irregular,  and  diarrhoea  sets  in,  accompanied  with  much  flatulence ;  the 
gaseous  product  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  very  foetid,  the  foetor 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  dead  body  whence  the  deleterioos 
influence  has  proceeded  ;  and  the  same  odour  is  also  usually  perceived 
in  the  mouth,  in  the  breath,  in  the  exhalations  from  the  skin,  and  in  the 
urine.  The  system  seems  saturated  with  the  poison,  and  busy  in  free- 
ing itself  by  elimination.  After  diarrhoea  has  continued  for  some  time, 
perhaps  accompanied  with  profuse  perspiration  at  night,  the  symptoms 
usually  abate ;  the  greater  part  of  the  deleterious  matter  has  been 
extruded,  and  the  system  rallies ;  unless  the  same  cause  be  still  in  ope- 
ration, through  imprudent  continuance  in  the  dissecting-room. 
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2.  Constitutional  symptoms  of  the  gravest  kind  attend  on  the  severe 
local  affection ;  sometimes  antecedent,  sometimes  consequent ;  most  fre- 

Snently  the  former,  and  becoming  aggravated  as  the  local  affection  is 
eveloped.  At  first,  there  is  febrile  disturbance  of  a  simple  kind.  As 
the  local  changes  form,  the  fever  assumes  the  inflammatory  type ;  but 
that  usually  is  of  short  duration  ;  and  is  merged  in  constitutional  irri- 
tation of  a  very  low  kind,  tending  urgently  towards  typhoid  prostration. 
In  the  minor  local  affection — pustule  and  erythema — the  febrile  disturb- 
ance is  but  slight  and  simple.  But  in  the  more  severe  form— consbt- 
ing  of  angeioleucitis,  glandular  abscess,  and  diffuse  areolar  infiltration, 
often  complicated  by  erysipelas,  and  perhaps  with  inflammation  of  the 
veins — the  general  symptoms  are  from  the  first  of  a  most  alarming 
nature,  and  place  life  in  the  most  imminent  peril.  In  some  few 
cases,  the  precursory  fever  has  been  so  intense,  and  yet  of  so  low  a 
type,  as  to  carry  off  the  patient  even  before  any  development  of  local 
disorder ;  as  if  by  direct  poisoning. 

IVeatment.  1.  For  the  local  symptoms. — Prevention  is  in  our  power, 
and  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  A  wound,  scratch,  or  puncture,  how- 
ever slight,  having  been  received,  the  part  should  be  immediately 
washed,  and  well  sucked  by  the  mouth ;  which  latter  operation  has  the 
doubly  beneficial  effect,  of  both  taking  away  virus,  ana  preventing  ab- 
sorption of  any  small  quantity  which  may  for  a  time  lurk  in  the  part. 
At  the  same  time,  enlargement  of  the  wound  may  be  expedient.  If  it 
have  been  inflicted  by  the  scalpel,  and  already  show  an  inclination  to 
bleed  (increased  by  suction),  it  need  not  be  interfered  with.  But  if  it 
be  a  ragged  scratch  or  puncture,  from  a  pointed  and  edgeless  substance, 
as  a  spiculum  of  bone,  it  is  well  to  dilate  it  slightly  by  the  point  of  a 
clean  lancet  or  scalpel ;  so  as  to  encourage  the  flow  of  blood,  and  there- 
by favour  the  washing  away  of  deleterious  matter.  After,  by  washing, 
suction,  and  bleeding,  a  suflScient  cleansing  has  been  effected,  the  part 
should  be  touched  lightly  with  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  with  two  objects  in 
view.  The  nitrate  is  supposed  capable  of  effecting  decomposition  of 
any  virus  which  may  remain  imbedded  in  the  wounded  part ;  and  we 
know  that  it  is  most  efficient  in  forming  a  protective  crust,  whereby  the 
imbibition  of  other  virus  may  be  prevented.  To  fulfil  more  completely 
the  latter  indication,  however,  a  piece  of  plaster — or  collodion — ^is  laid 
over  the  part ;  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  some  other  envelope. 
Then  dissection  may  be  continued  in  security. 

But  a  more  important  means  of  prevention  exists,  in  regard  to  both 
the  local  and  general  symptoms;  namely,  attention  to  the  general 
health.  The  robust  student  is  seldom  found  to  suffer ;  however  many 
may  be  his  dissection  wounds,  and  however  careless  he  may  be  of  their 
local  management.  The  stomach  and  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
state ;  diet  should  be  generous,  yet  temperate ;  a  sufficiency  of  out-of- 
door  exercise  should  be  taken  aaily ;  clothing  should  be  warm,  and  a 
clean  perspirable  state  of  the  skin  maintained ;  above  all,  late  hoors^ 
and  every  dissipation  should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

Precautionary  measures  will  of  course  be  most  attended  to,  under 
circumstances  of  especial  danger;  as  when  the  body  is  recent,  and 
death  has  proceeded  from  puerperal  disease,  particularly  from  affection 
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of  the  serous  membranes ;  and  when  the  dissector  is,  from  any  caaae, 
in  indifferent  health,  and  thereby  predisposed  to  suffer. 

When  local  symptoms  have  become  established,  the  treatment  is 
according  to  general  principles.  The  pustule  is  opened,  and  covered 
by  a  poultice,  or  by  warm  water-dressing ;  the  part  is  diligently  fo- 
mented ;  and  if  angeioleucitis  be  threatened,  the  application  of  a  warm 
and  weak  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  with  opium,  will  be  found 
grateful.  If  erysipelas  occur,  or  erythema  prove  troublesome,  punc- 
tures by  the  lancet,  with  the  view  of  local  depletion,  will  be  expedient. 
If  erythema  be  but  slight,  light  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  will 
suffice.  When  abscess  has  formed,  or  when  diffuse  infiltration  threatens, 
free  incisions  cannot  be  too  early  practised  at  the  affected  parts ;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  is  only  by  incisions,  almost  deserving  the  term  heroic, 
that  disaster  can  be  averted.  The  wounds  are  treated  by  water-dress- 
ing ;  and,  at  an  early  period,  uniform  and  moderate  support  by  ban- 
daging should  be  afforded. 

2.  For  the  general  symptoms. — In  the  first  form — general  derange- 
ment without  local  affection,  and  independent  of  wound — application  of 
the  cause  is  plainly  to  be  discontinued  ;  that  is,  the  dissecting-room  is 
to  be  left  for  a  time,  and  the  free  open  air  enjoyed,  as  much  as  circam- 
stances  will  permit.  Also,  the  natural  efforts  towards  extrusion  of  the 
deleterious  matter  are  to  be  duly  seconded ;  by  purging,  diaphoretics, 
and  diuretics  ;  but  especially  by  the  first  two.  There  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  both  diarrhoea  and  sweating ;  and,  by  suitable  means,  these 
are  to  be  regulated  and  maintained,  until  elimination  seem  to  have  been 
complete.  Afterwards,  a  tonic  system  of  treatment  is  to  be  enjoined ; 
more  especially  generous  diet,  and  exercise  in  the  open  coontry  air. 
Town-life,  study,  and  dissection,  need  not  be  resumed,  until  convales- 
cence is  fully  established.  Usually,  no  long  period  of  absence  is  re- 
quired. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  second  kind — those  which  attend 
on  puncture,  and  the  local  accidents  which  result  therefrom — are  not 
so  easily  overcome.  On  their  first  accession,  elimination  is  still  to  be 
attempted ;  by  purging,  full  emesis,  and  diaphoresis ;  and  these  mea- 
sures, at  the  same  time,  tend  to  moderate  the  febrile  symptoms.  During 
the  short  sthenic  or  inflammatory  stage,  gentle  antiphlogistics  are  ex- 
pedient ;  but  general  bloodletting,  or  other  heroics,  are  seldom  if  ever 
warrantable.  In  the  more  urgent  cases,  calomel  and  opium,  given  so 
as  to  lay  hold  of  the  system,  are  sometimes  beneficial.  When  suppora- 
tion  has  been  fairly  established,  and  especially  if  it  be  of  the  diffuse 
character,  support,  tonics,  and  stimuli,  in  their  turn,  are  required ;  as 
in  other  examples  of  extreme  constitutional  irritation  (p.  95). 

The  more  urgent  cases  are  not  unlikely  to  prove  fatal.  And  those 
patients  who  escape  with  life,  often  retain  but  a  shattered  system  ever 
after.  They  are  liable  to  chronic  suppurations,  ulcers,  and  glandular 
enlargements ;  and  to  many  other  chronic  disorders,  of  which  debility 
is  the  prevailing  type. 

Affections  of  both  part  and  system,  in  many  respects  resembling  those 
arising  from  dissection  wounds,  not  unfrequently  occur  in  nurses  or  otheia 
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who  tend  unwholesome  sores,  or  who  are  employed  in  the  washing  of  foal 
linen.     Similar  treatment  is  required. 

Poisoned  Wounds  by  Healthy  Animals, 

The  Stings  of  Insects  may  be  formidable  by  their  number,  by  the 
susceptibility  and  state  of  system  of  the  person  injured,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  part  affected.  Poison  introduced  by  the  stings  of  a  horde 
of  bees  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  even  the  strongest  individual ; 
but  such  an  intense  and  concentrated  form  of  the  mischief  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  A  less  amount  of  injury  done  to  a  young  child,  to  a  nervous 
and  delicate  female,  or  to  any  one  of  temporarily  reduced  power,  may 
be  equally  alarming  in  its  effects.  The  sting  of  a  solitary  bee  or  wasp, 
in  the  fauces,  as  has  sometimes  happened  to  the  incautious  eaters  of 
fruit,  is  likely  to  produce  such  an  amount  of  acute  swelling,  as  to  threaten 
rapid  asphyxia.  But,  ordinarily,  the  stings  of  insects  in  this  country 
are  neither  many  nor  serious. 

In  the  first  place,  the  part  or  parts  should  be  carefully  examined  by 
means  of  a  lens ;  and  if  the  stin^  are  found  inserted,  they  should  he 
carefully  removed  by  finely-pointed  forceps.  Liquor  potassse  is  supposed 
to  have  the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  virus ;  the  wound,  consequently, 
may  be  wetted  with  this.  Then,  perhaps  the  best  application,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  is  the  continuous  use  of  cold ;  a  remedy  simple, 
effectual,  and  always  within  our  reach.  Constitutionally,  restoratives 
may  be  required,  at  first,  to  remove  the  shock  under  which  the  patient 
may  be  found  labouring ;  partly,  from  fright ;  partly  physical,  from  in- 
troduction of  the  virus.  Afterwards,  calmatives  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  gentle  antiphlogistics,  may  be  expedient ;  to  subdue  slight  febrile 
excitement.  In  the  formidable  case  of  injury  to  the  fauces — ^threatening 
asphyxia  by  rapid  mucous  swelling — scarification  of  the  part,  fomenta* 
tion  outside  and  in,  and  the  due  amount  of  antiphlogistics,  are  required ; 
employed  actively.  And  should  such  means  fail,  tracheotomy  ought  to 
be  unhesitatingly  performed. 

Z%«  Bites  of  Serpents^  in  hot  climates,  are  extremely  formidable.  In 
this  country  they  are  comparatively  trivial ;  man  having  no  worse 
enemy,  in  this  class,  than  the  common  viper ;  whose  venom  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  kill  the  smaller  animals,  but  is  fortunately  almost  inoperative 
upon  the  human  subject.^    A  person  bitten  is  apt  to  be  much  alarmed; 

*  **  liiMcta  are  the  cone  of  tropical  climates.  The  bdte  roage  lajs  the  foundation  of 
a  tremendous  ulcer.  In  a  moment  jon  are  coTcred  with  ticks.  Chigoes  bnrj  them- 
seWes  in  jour  flesh,  and  hatch  a  large  colon j  of  jonng  chigoes  in  a  few  hours  (p.  885). 
They  will  not  life  together ;  but  efcry  chigoe  sets  up  a  separate  ulcer,  and  has  his  own 
prifate  portion  of  pus.  Flies  get  entrj  into  your  mouth,  into  your  eyes,  into  your  nose ; 
you  eat  flies,  drink  flies,  and  breathe  flies.  Lisards,  cockroaches,  and  snakes  get  into 
the  bed ;  ants  eat  up  the  books ;  scorpions  sting  you  on  the  foot  Erery thing  bites, 
stings,  or  bruises.  Erery  second  of  your  existence  you  are  wounded  by  some  piece  of 
animal  life  that  nobody  has  OTor  seen  before,  except  Swammerdam  and  Meriam.  Am 
Insect  with  eleiren  legs  is  swimming  in  your  tea-cup ;  a  nondescript  with  nine  winn  la 
struggling  in  the  small  beer,  or  a  caterpillar  with  seferal  dosen  eyes  in  his  belly  it 
hastening  OTer  the  bread  and  butter!  All  nature  is  alife ;  and  seems  to  be  getting  tiXi 
her  entomological  hosts  to  eat  you  up,  as  you  are  standing,  out  of  your  eoat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches.  Such  are  the  tropical  All  this  reconciles  us  to  our  dews,  fogs,  Tapours, 
uiid  drizxle ;  to  our  apothecaries  rushing  about  with  gargles  and  tinctures ;  to  our  old 
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sad  reqnire6  restoratives  sod  reassurance,  accordinglj.  Ths  part 
swells,  and  becomeB  painful  and  red ;  nndergoing  a  certain  amooiit  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  but  seldom  attaining  to  true  iDfl&mmation. 
The  ordinar;  applications  ure  expedient ;  contmuons  cold  in  tho  first 
instance,  to  moderate  and  arrest  the  action  if  possible  ;  fultng  which, 
fomentation,  and  the  other  antiphlogistics.  The  viroB  is  of  so  weak 
and  impotent  a  character,  as  regards  man,  th&t  preoantion  need  hardly 
bo  taken  against  absorption.  The  constitutional  effects  are  sliffht,  if 
an; ;  the  local  may  be  accounted  for,  almost,  by  the  mechanical  mjniy 
alone. 

Though  such  be  the  general  character  of  the  results  of  snch  injaries. 
yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  susceptible  frames,  the  bitea  and 
stings  of  even  the  least  poisonous  creatures  are  not  unfreqnentlj  followed 
by  very  troublesome  consequences ;  aogeioleucitis,  absceea,  perih^M 
eruption,  and  febrile  disturbance. 

Abroad,  the  accidents  assume  quite  a  different  complezioQ.      The  bite 


Fig.  211. 


Fig.  215. 


of  the  rattlesnake  in  America,  and  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello  in  India,  a 
often  followed  by  rapid  dissolution.*    The  poison,  acting  on  the  Derrou 

British  ooDBtitatianal  coagbs,  sore  throats,  aod  swelled  faces." — Sid.  SmitA't  Vorki,  toL 
ii.,  p.  147. 

■  '•  Saakes  are  certsiDl?  an  snnorance ;  bat  the  snake,  though  l>igh-ap{rit«d,  ta  dm 
QDarrelsome ;  he  considers  his  Tangs  to  be  giToa  for  defence,  and  not  for  aiUiOTBDca ; 
and  nerer  iaflicts  a  vound  but  to  defend  eiUteDce.  If  jou  tread  upon  him,  hm  pnta  joa 
to  death  for  jour  clumsiness,  merely  because  he  does  not  understand  wheit  jonr  elnmn- 
ness  meaoB  ;  and  certsinlj  a  snake,  who  feels  fourteen  or  fifteen  atone  atainplag  ope* 

hiB  tail,  has  little  time  for  reflection,  and  ma;  be  allowed  to  be  poiMnona  nnd  p«aTiah  " 

Rid.,  p.  UO. 

Fig.  214.  Head  of  the  rattlesnake.  From  Cyclop,  of  Aott.  and  'PhytAologf.  a*. 
Poieon  gland,  and  its  eicretoiy  duct ;  the  latter  cat  open  at  Its  •■trenitj ;  a,  aalminr 
temporal  muscle  ;  /,  posterior  t«mporal  mnscle  ;  jr,  dlgaatricaa ;  A,  aztmi*)  pterjgoid ; 
(,  (Diddle  temporal ;  g,  articulo-maiillarj  ligament,  which  joins  the  aponanrotie  euanlt 
of  the  poiBoD  gland ;  r,  the  cerrical  angular  muscle ;  (,  Tertebro-mandibnlar  moaeie : 
H,  eosto .mandibular  muscle. 

Fig.  215.  Poison  fang  magniHed.  From  the  same,  ^fi  The  pulp  eavitjofthwtootk: 
«  V.  tha  qanal  along  which  the  lenom  flows,  truly  on  the  ontsid*  of  tha  tootb. 
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centres,  through  the  blood,  as  formerly  explained  (p.  608),  may  speedily 
arrest  their  functions ;  and  the  patient  dies  of  vital  prostration.  Or, 
reaction  having  taken  place,  the  disordered  state  of  the  blood  induces 
febrile  disturbance  of  a  low  kind,  aggravated  by  the  local  changes  which 
meanwhile  have  occurred  in  the  bitten  part;  and  under  this  the  patient 
may  sink,  at  a  more  remote  period. 

The  local  affection  is  in  itself  formidable.  By  the  absorption  of  virus 
into  the  blood,  and  its  subsequent  diffusion  through  the  system,  vital 
power  is  lowered  generally.  Bj  imbibition  of  the  poison  in  the  part 
injured,  the  same  result  takes  place  locally.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the 
injury,  the  part  inflames ;  and  the  action,  advancing  uncontrolled,  in 
consequence  of  deficiency,  both  in  general  and  in  local  vital  power,  soon 
attains  its  worst  results, — gangrene,  attended  with  diffuse  infiltration  of 
a  putrid  sanies.  This,  occurring  in  an  otherwise  sound  patient,  would 
of  itself  induce  constitutional  disturbance  of  an  alarming  kind ;  but 
when  the  additional  source  of  irritation  affects  a  system  already  brought 
low  by  the  constitutional  and  almost  immediate  result  of  the  injury,  it 
can  readily  be  understood  that  the  most  dangerous  consequences  are 
likely  to  ensue. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  required  activity  of  treatment  is 
great ;  proportioned  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  The  first  and  main 
indications  are — to  prevent  absorption  of  the  virus,  and  to  obtain  its 
expulsion  from  the  part.  With  this  view,  a  ligature  is  to  be  thrown 
instantly  round  the  limb,  between  the  heart  and  the  bitten  part ;  so  as 
to  obstruct  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  latter.  Thus  time  is  afforded 
for  fulfilment  of  the  second  part  of  the  indication ;  expulsion  of  the 
virus.  If  the  part  be  favourably  situated,  free  excision  should  be 
instantly  practised.  If  that  be  impracticable,  free  incision  should  be 
made,  and  the  flow  of  blood  encouraged  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
Suction  by  the  mouth  is  beneficial  after  either  excision  or  incision ;  with 
the  view  of  both  preventing  absorption,  and  favouring  the  flow  of  blood 
whereby  the  virus  may  be  washed  away.  And,  provided  there  is  no 
breach  of  surface  in  the  mucous  membrane,  this  may  be  had  recourse  to 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  operator ;  experience  having  shown  that  such 
virus  does  not  act  except  on  a  wound  or  sore.  But  the  application  of 
a  cupping-glass  is  at  least  equally  efficient,  and  usually  more  convenient. 
It  should  he  retained,  not  only  durinz  tendency  to  bleed,  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  escape  of  blood  and  all  other  fluids  from  the  part,  but 
for  hours  afterwardis ;  experiment  having  clearly  proved,  that,  during 
its  application,  absorption  takes  place  very  slowly  and  imperfectly,  if  at 
all.  Afterwards,  it  is  well  to  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver  freely  to  the 
part ;  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  treatment  of  dissection  wounds 
(p.  611).  When  diffuse  infiltration  has  begun, — as  it  speedily  will,  if 
we  have  failed  in  timely  and  effectual  expulsion  of  the  virus, — free  in- 
ebion  is  required ;  in  order  to  arrest  progress,  save  texture,  and  mitigate 
the  general  symptoms  which  would  otherwise  ensue. 

Tne  eeneral  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  restoratives  and  stimuli, 
in  the  first  instance ;  in  order  to  avert  death  by  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  poison,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  baffling  its  secondary  results 
also.     Ammonia  and  arsenic  are  both  high  in  repute,  having  been  well 
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spoken  of  by  experience ;  the  former  proving  nseful,  probably,  as  a 
powerful  and  suitable  stimulus ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  possessing  gome 
virtue  as  an  antidote  to  the  pernicious  virus.  The  arsenic  is  siven  in 
large  doses,  and  with  impunity, — one  grain  of  the  arsenious  aci^  or  two 
drachms  of  the  liquor  arsenicalis ;  a  tolerance  of  the  remedy  being 
plainly  engendered.  Its  use  is  continued  until  free  purging  is  induced. 
Thus  it  may  also  prove  of  service  by  elimination ;  and  this  may  be 
further  contributed  to,  by  emetics  and  diaphoretics,  according  as  the 
rallied  system  will  bear.  Sometimes  vomiting  is  spontaneous  and  exces- 
sive, tending  to  accelerate  exhaustion  of  the  patient;  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  to  be  moderated  by  opium,  and  the  application  of  sinapisms 
to  the  epigastrium.  Sinapisms  along  the  spine,  too,  are  useful,  by 
rousing  nervous  energy.  The  principal  danger  having  been  overcome, 
tonics,  change  of  air,  and  generous  diet,  are  indicated ;  to  remove  the 
remaining  debility. 

Many  cases,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  prove  fatal  ere  assistance 
can  be  obtained.  Others  are  seen  too  late  for  employment  of  the  means 
suited  to  the  prevention  of  absorption.  In  such,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  constitutional  treatment, — in  order  to  obtain  time  for,  and  to  assist 
in  elimination — and  to  local  management,  by  incision  and  otherwise,  so 
as  to  limit  the  inflammatory  accidents  in  the  part. 

Poisoned  Wounds  hy  Diseased  Animals* 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  fearful  malady  which  occasionally 
results  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  is  termed  Hydrophobia. 

Rabies  in  the  Dog, — This  disease  is  said  to  be  of  two  forms.  '^  The 
first  is  characterized  by  augmented  activity  of  the  sensorial  and  locomo- 
tive functions,  continued  and  peculiar  barking,  and  a  strong  disposition 
to  bite.  The  affection  commences  with  some  alteration  in  the  peculiar 
habits  and  disposition  of  the  animal,  who,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  more 
irritable,  more  tractable,  more  lively,  or  more  sluggish  than  usual ;  or 
these  several  conditions  may  alternate  in  one  and  the  same  animal.  An 
early  symptom  consists  in  an  inclination  to  lick,  or  carry  in  the  month, 
various  inedible  substances,  especially  such  as  are  cold.  The  animal 
after  a  time  gets  restless ;  snaps  in  the  air,  as  if  at  flies,  frequently 
leaves  the  house,  but  soon  returns ;  and  is  obedient  and  seems  attached 
to  his  master.  According  to  Blaine,  constipation  constantly  exists. 
There  is  usually  complete  loss  of  appetite ;  but  the  animal  seems  to 
suffer  from  thirst,  drinking  eagerly,  until,  as  indeed  usually  occurs,  the 
mouth  and  tongue  become  swollen.  The  eyes  are  red,  and  become  doll, 
haggard,  and  half  closed,  the  skin  of  the  forehead  being  also  wrinkled, 
which  gives  the  animal  a  peculiar  aspect.  The  nose,  tongue,  and 
throat,  now  usually  become  swollen ;  and  the  coat  becomes  rough  and 
staring.  According  to  Hertwig,  the  mouth  is  generally  very  dry ;  but 
Blaine  has  constantly  observed  a  flow  of  thin  saliva.  After  some  time, 
the  gait  becomes  unsteady  and  staggering,  and  finally  the  extremities 
are  paralyzed.  The  tail,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  is  not  drawn 
between  the  legs  ;  and  the  head  is  carried  erect,  the  nose  being  pointed 
upwards.  A  disposition  to  bite,  sooner  or  later,  invariably  occurs ;  it  is 
not,  however,  permanent,  but  recurs  periodically ;  is  directed  against 
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both  inanimate  and  animate  objects ;  most  especially  against  the  cat, 
less  so  towards  other  animals,  and  least  of  all  towards  man.  When  the 
animal  bites,  he  does  not  previonslj  bark  or  fly  at  the  object  of  his 
attack,  but  approaches  in  a  quiet  or  even  friendly  manner,  and  makes  a 
sadden  snap. 

*'  The  secoiui  form  of  the  disease  is  distinguished  by  inactivity  and 
depression ;  there  is  no  disposition  to  bite — probably  from  the  lower 
jaw  being  paralyzed ;  nor  is  there  any  inclination  for  change  of  place 
manifested.  The  first  symptoms  are  unusual  quietness,  and  apparent 
depression  of  spirits.  The  voice  is  peculiarly  altered,  as  it  is  also  in 
the  foregoing  variety,  but  there  is  much  less  disposition  to  bark.  The 
mouth  is  open,  the  lower  jaw  hangs  as  if  paralyzed,  and  is  raised  only 
under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement ;  there  is  a  constant  flow  of 
slaver  from  the  mouth.  The  animal  either  does  not  drink  at  all,  or  does 
so  with  diflSculty ;  but  manifests  no  fear  of  water,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
willingly  immerses  the  nose  in  that  fluid.  The  tongue  is  almost  con- 
stantly protruded  from  the  mouth.'*^  The  animal  rarely  survives 
beyond  tne  sixth  day.  Thus  we  see  that  dread  of  water,  and  insanity 
of  the  dog,  are  bat  vulgar  errors,  in  connexion  with  this  disease ;  some 
animals,  indeed,  trained  to  certain  duties — as  pointers — have  performed 
these  while  in  the  rabid  state,  quite  as  e£5ciently  as  when  unaffected. 
The  most  invariable  symptom  is  the  rough  harsh  bark ;  very  peculiar, 
and  quite  characteristic. 

Hydrophobia. — The  saliva  of  a  dog,  labouring  under  such  a  disease, 
doubtless  contains  a  virus,  the  introduction  of  which  by  inoculation  is 
capable  of  prodacing  Hydrophobia  in  the  human  subject ;  a  disease  so 
termed,  not  because  there  is  truly  a  dread  of  water,  but  because,  in  man, 
the  most  prominent  symptom  is  inability  to  swallow,  and  unwillingness 
to  attempt  to  swallow,  any  fluid  whatever.  Two  points  in  regard  to  the 
virus  of  Rabies  are  peculiar.  First,  a  long  period  of  latency  exists ; 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  in  man,  seldom  showing  themselves  sooner 
than  the  fortieth  day  after  inoculation.  Matured  zymosis  seems  to  be 
essential  to  production  of  the  full  influence  of  the  poison  (p.  609).  And 
it  may  be  that  a  double  zymosis  takes  place,  as  in  the  case  of  venereal 
virus ;  first  in  the  part,  and  afterwards  in  the  system.  Second,  inocu- 
lation is  not  invariably  followed  by  the  untoward  symptoms.  A  number 
of  people  having  been  bitten  by  the  same  animal,  a  few  only — some- 
times but  one,  sometimes  none  at  all — fall  victims  to  hydrophobia.  The 
average  is  supposed  to  be  one  in  twenty. 

The  virus  of  rabies  is  understood  to  be  originally  prodnced — ^but  how, 
is  yet  uncertain — in  the  dog,  fox,  wolf,  jfickall,  cat,  and  badger ;  and 
from  them  to  be  communicable  by  inoculation  to  many  others.  But  it 
still  remains  an  open  question,  whether  or  not  these  in  their  turn  are 
capable  of  reproducing  the  disease ;  although  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence and  belief,  no  doubt,  leans  toward  the  a£5rmative. 

The  most  dangerous  mode  of  injury  is  by  bite,  on  a  part  unprotected ; 
as  the  hand  or  face.  A  bite  through  clothes  is  less  formidaole ;  inas- 
much as  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  virulent  saliva  has 
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been  entangled  in  the  exterior  of  the  cloth,  and  does  not  reach  the 
wound.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bite  is  not  essential.  There  may 
have  previously  existed  a  scratch,  sore,  or  open  surface  of  any  kind ; 
and,  from  the  licking  of  this  by  a  rabid  animal,  inoculation  will  be  at 
least  equally  certain.  The  virus  is  inert  on  sound  skin ;  as  well  as 
when  taken  internally,  without  breach  of  surface  in  the  macoos  passages. 

Some  authorities  have  been  bold  enough  to  deny,  that  hydrophobia 
ever  occurs  in  the  human  subject ;  believing  that  what  we  term  such  is 
a  simulation,  of  a  nervous  character,  induced  by  dread  and  alarm.  But 
this  fancy  is  suflSciently  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  children  have  been 
victims  of  the  disease ;  as  well  as  adults,  who,  from  ignorance  of  the 
very  existence  of  any  such  malady,  could  not  have  been  amenable  to 
the  mental  influence  supposed.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  by  anxiety  of 
mind  a  nervous  simulation  may  be  induced,  especially  in  females  of 
hysterical  tendency ;  but  this  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  real 
disease,  and  is  of  an  altogether  diflferent  character  as  to  its  result ;  seldom, 
if  ever,  proving  fatal.  Further,  the  mind  apparently  has  the  power  of 
not  only  hastening  accession  of  the  true  disease,  but  also  of  causing  its 
aggravation. 

The  period  of  incubation — that  is,  the  period  between  the  bite  and 
accession  of  the  direful  symptoms — is,  in  man,  invariably  long;  as 
already  stated.  Its  average  may  be  said  to  range  between  five  and  ten 
weeks.  According  to  some,  even  years  may  elapse.  But  a  fallacy  must 
surely  have  existed  in  such  cases ;  an  intercurrent  injury  having  doubt- 
less been  inflicted,  though  of  so  slight  a  nature  as  to  have  failed  to  attract 
attention.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  generally  divided  into  two 
kinds ;  the  premonitory  and  actual. 

1.  The  wound  usually  heals  up  in  the  ordinary  way ;  generally  by 
granulation.  But,  after  a  time,  pain  and  itching  are  felt  in  the  cicatrix, 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  pain  increases,  and  extends  up  the  limb, 
usually  in  the  course  of  the  nerves ;  unaccompanied  by  discoloration  of 
the  integument,  except  at  the  cicatrix,  and  not  increased  by  pressure  or 
motion  ;  it  is  neuralgic.  The  cicatrix  becomes  swollen  and  discoloured, 
and  usually  ulcerates,  discharging  a  thin  unhealthy  pus.  The  general 
system  shows  disorder  of  a  febrile  character;  and  marked  headache 
supervenes ;  with  restlessness,  disturbed  dreamy  sleep,  increase  of  shoot- 
ing pains  from  the  injured  part,  flying  pains  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  other  evident  signs  of  much  excitement  of  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem. There  is  great  acuteness  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  intellectual 
functions ;  memory  is  strong,  imagination  vivid  and  fertile,  the  counte- 
nance animated ;  the  eyes  sparkling  and  clear,  but  intolerant  of  light. 
This  state,  however,  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  dull  despondency ;  the 
result,  probably,  of  mental  depression  and  fear.  The  pulse  is  usually 
more  frequent  and  strong  than  in  health ;  and  yet  not  of  the  true  inflam- 
matory cliaracter.  Then  comes  the  dread  of  fluids ;  completing  the  first 
stage ;  the  duration  of  which  is  short,  never  exceeding  six  days,  and 
usually  limited  within  two  or  three.  In  some  cases,  the  premonitory 
class  of  symptoms  do  not  occur,  or  at  least  are  marked  most  imperfectlv. 

2.  The  second  stage  commences  with  a  dread  of  fluids.  Frightful 
agitation — accompanied  with  painful  spasm  of  all  the  muscles  of  respi- 
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ration,  especially  in  the  neck,  and  convulsive  diflScalty  of  breathing — is 
produced  by  even  the  sight  of  liquids ;  by  hearing  fluids  in  motion,  or 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another ;  by  the  sudden  contact  of  even  a 
breath  of  cold  air ;  and  by  the  idea  of  drinking.  The  patient,  usually, 
is  well  aware  of  his  state ;  and,  racked  with  a  burning  thirst,  may  try 
to  overcome  this  instinctive  aversion.  Summoning  a  tremendous  courage, 
he  may  make  a  dash  at  fluid,  and  obtain  a  mouthful ;  but  convulsions  are 
sure  to  follow,  most  likely  preventing  deglutition  of  more  than  a  few 
drops.  Sleep  is  now  lost  entirely ;  and  tne  mind  is  strangely  altered. 
Despair  has  taken  firm  root ;  the  patient  considering  his  doom  inevita- 
ble, and  wishing  to  be  relieved  by  death  from  his  intense  suffering ;  yet 
often  talking  with  volubility  and  assumed  ease,  on  subjects  indifferent 
or  trifling,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  conceal  his  real  condition.  Some- 
times, anxiety  is  obscured  by  no  attempted  concealment;  and  occa- 
sional screams  attest  the  horror  and  suffering.  The  general  surface  is 
extremel V  irritable ;  the  slightest  impression  on  it  exciting  the  parox* 
ysms.  And  these  are  also  produced,  not  only  by  the  sight,  hearing,  and 
thought  of  fluids ;  but  also  by  the  sight  or  hearing  of  objects  connected 
therewith,  as  cups,  teaspoons,  &c.  This  hydrophobia  may  remit  for  a 
time ;  in  some  few  cases,  an  intermission  has  occurred,  and  swallowing 
of  drink  has  been  accomplished  with  comparative  ease ;  but  the  amend* 
ment  is  deceptive ;  and  the  paroxysms  recur  in  a  more  intense  and  en- 
during form.  There  is  pain  in  the  neck  and  throat ;  and  pain  in  the 
epigastric  and  diaphragmatic  regions ;  often  occasional  vomiting  of  dark, 
bilious  matter.  A  thick  tenacious  sputum  accumulates  in  the  mouth 
and  throat ;  occasionally  it  is  seen  frothy  on  the  lips,  in  consequence  of 
the  diflScult  respiration ;  and  the  attempts  to  dislodge  it,  by  hawking 
and  expectoration,  are  very  frequent  and  distressing.  The  voice  is 
changed,  and  hoarse ;  but  it  requires  fancy  to  assimilate  it  to  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog.  Occasionally,  a  croupy  noise  is  made  in  inspiration,  during 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis.  Sometimes  there  is  an  inclination 
to  bite ;  not,  usually,  from  savage  inclination ;  but  involuntarily  and 
unwittingly ;  the  patient  often  taking  care  to  forewarn  his  attendants. 

As  the  disease  advances,  cerebral  excitement  and  disorder  become 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  eyes  are  staring,  bloodshot,  and  never 
shut ;  hearing,  sight,  and  touch,  are  wonderfully  acute,  but  deceptive ; 
speech  is  abrupt  and  rapid,  and  now  incoherent ;  and  at  length  delirium 
is  confirmed.  The  paroxysms  of  diflScult  breathing,  with  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  throat,  become  more  and  more  marked :  in  one  of  these 
the  patient  dies  asphyxiated ;  or  he  sinks,  exhausted,  during  a  period  of 
remission.  And  such  is  the  second  stage ;  usually  of  even  shorter  dura- 
tion than  the  first.  Sometimes,  death  is  immediately  preceded  by  com- 
plete remission  of  all  the  symptoms. 

The  morbid  appearances,  usually  observed,  are  congestion,  with 
serous  eflTusion,  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  their  membranes. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  fauces  is  highly  increased 
in  vascularity ;  that  lining  the  air-passages  is  often  in  a  similar  state, 
and  the  lungs  are  much  congested.  The  whole  blood  is  dark  and 
gmmous. 

Tetanus  is  the  disease  with  which  this  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded ; 
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yet  the  differences  are  sufficiently  marked.  The  spasm  of  the  muscles 
is  more  continued  in  tetanus ;  less  remitting,  and  never  intermitting. 
The  jaw  is  usually  much  in  motion  in  hydrophobia,  in  frequent  attempts 
to  clear  the  mouth  and  throat  from  the  peculiar  tenacious  mnciiB :  in 
tetanus  it  is  fixed.  Tetanus  is  rarely  attended  with  aversion  to  liquids ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  bath  is  grateful ;  nor  are  the  tetanic  paroxysms 
increased  by  the  sight,  hearing,  or  touch  of  fluids.  Also,  tetanus  makes 
its  accession  usually  at  a  much  earlier  period,  after  infliction  of  the  in- 
jury. Physiologically,  while  tetanus  is  a  disease  of  the  true  spinal  sys- 
tem, hydrophobia  involves  the  brain  also ;  as  evinced  by  the  disorder  of 
intellectual  function  and  special  sense,  even  early  in  the  disease.  While 
in  tetanus,  the  stimulus  which  excites  the  paroxysms  ^^  operates  through 
the  true  spinal  cord ;  in  hydrophobia  it  is  often  conducted  from  the 
ganglia  of  special  sense,  or  even  from  the  brain ;  so  that  the  sight  or 
sound  of  fluids,  or  even  the  idea  of  them,  occasions,  equally  with  their 
contact,  or  with  that  of  a  current  of  air,  the  most  distressing  convul- 
sions.'"' Further,  the  two  diseases  differ  greatly  in  their  mode  of  induction. 
Tetanus  is  caused  by  irritation  of  a  nerve  in  the  traumatic  cases ;  by 
disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  in  those  which  are  idiopathic.  Hydropho- 
bia is  the  result  of  a  specific  poison  introduced  into  the  circulation,  and 
thence  affecting  the  nervous  system. 

The  characteristics  of  the  hydrophobic  symptoms  may  be  briefly  stated, 
as  follows: — They  are  paroxysmal;  having  marked  remissions,  and 
occasionally  intermitting.  Breathing  and  deglutition  are  the  functions 
most  prominently  affected,  by  spasm  of  the  muscles  therewith  connected. 
The  external  surface  is  extremely  irritable.  The  intellectual  functions 
are  perverted ;  often  from  the  first ;  but  not  truly  deranged  till  near 
the  close.  The  paroxysms  are  excitable  by  sight,  hearing,  touch,  and 
mental  function.  The  blood,  deteriorated  by  the  virus  of  rabies,  injuri- 
ously affects  the  nervous  centres ;  increasing  their  excitability  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  slightest  causes  are  sufficient  to  induce  the  most 
violent  spasmodic  actions. 

Treatment, — The  principal  duty  of  the  surgeon  consists  in  adopting 
means  for  prevention  ;  those  of  cure  are  but  little  within  the  reach  of 
either  science  or  art,  however  skilful.  A  person  bitten  under  suspicious 
circumstances  is  usually  much  alarmed,  and  applies  for  relief  without 
delay.  Our  first  business  is  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  accident ; 
the  disposition  of  the  dog  ;  its  apparent  condition  at  the  time ;  whether 
loose  or  chained,  whether  provoked  or  not.  For  it  may  happen  that  the 
animal  was  not  to  blame,  having  been  either  provoked  to  an  assault  in 
its  own  way ;  or  having  inflicted  the  bite,  with  the  idea  of  discharging  a 
supposed  duty  on  an  aggressor.  Such  a  wound  is  not  supposed  to  con- 
tain any  virus,  if  the  animal  be  apparently  in  sound  health,  and  of  its 
ordinary  mood  ;  and  no  special  treatment  is  required.  If  there  be  any 
reasonable  grounds  for  doubt,  however,  let  error  always  be  approached 
on  the  safer  side,  and  the  treatment  be  conducted  as  if  inoculation  by 
virus  had  actually  occurred.  It  is  better  that  an  unnecessary  severity 
of  treatment  should  be  adopted,  than  that  any  risk  should  be  incurred 
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of  the  aocession  of  an  almost  incurable  disease.  If  the  animal  be 
undoubtedly  rabid,  it  should  be  killed  instantly ;  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons. If  it  be  apparently  well,  and  yet  have  inflicted  the  injury  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  it  is  better  to  keep  it  in  quarantine,  but  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  If  the  animal  become  rabid,  it  should 
be  put  to  death  secretly ;  but  if  it  remain  well  over  the  fifty  days,  usu- 
ally allotted  as  the  period  of  probation,  it  should  be  shown  to  the  patient, 
as  a  most  powerful  means  of  reassurance. 

The  surgeon,  when  satisfied  that  the  bite  has  been  inflicted  by  a  rabid 
animal,  at  once  proceeds  to  excision,  when  that  is  practicable;  and 
effects  it  in  a  thorough  manner ;  carefully  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  the  teeth  have  pierced,  and  taking  care  that  the  knife  goes 
beyond  this  on  every  aspect.  Afterwards,  it  is  well  to  apply  a  cupping- 
glass,  exhausted ;  so  as  to  encourage  bleeding  and  oppose  absorption 
(p.  615).  If  there  be  any  uncertainty  as  to  tne  whole  of  the  injured 
parts  having  been  removed,  let  caustic  be  applied  freely.  As  before 
stated,  it  is  better  that  the  patient  suffer  pain  unnecessarily,  than  that 
any  portion  of  the  virus  should  be  permitted  to  remain.  Some  authori- 
ties prefer  caustic  to  excision.  Mr.  Touatt,  for  example,  reposed  much 
faith  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  alone.  And  perhaps  its  chemical  effect  on 
the  virus  may  be  fully  equal  to  its  destructive  action  on  the  tissues  ;  for 
the  latter  we  know  is  but  slight.  His  experience  and  success  were  great 
— 400  cases  of  bite,  by  dogs  undoubtedly  rabid,  and  not  one  example 
of  hydrophobia — ^yet  excision  is  surely  demanded  of  us,  when  practica- 
ble, as  an  additional  and  more  effectual  means  of  security ;  the  nitrate 
beinff  afterwards  employed,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  render  assurance 
doubly  sure.  If  the  part  be  mangled  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  accuracy  in  either  excision  or  cauterization  of  the  bitten 
parts — as  sometimes  happens  to  a  finger  or  even  to  a  whole  hand- 
amputation  should  certainly  be  performed. 

Along  with  such  local  treatment,  it  is  important  that  the  general 
health  be  attended  to ;  and  more  especially,  that  every  means  be  taken 
to  maintain  a  state  of  mind  free  from  anxious  forebodings  as  to  the 
result.  As  formerly  observed,  should  an  opportunity  occur  of  showing 
the  animal  alive  and  well,  that  opportunity  should  never  be  neglected. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  bitten  person  generally  loses  no  time  in 
applying  for  surgical  aid.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  days  have 
elapsed,  ere  the  surgeon  is  consulted.  And  then  arises  a  question,  as 
to  whether  excision,  at  that  period,  is  likely  to  afford  a  favourable 
chance  of  exemption ;  or  whether  the  virus  must  have  been  already 
absorbed,  and  diffused  throughout  the  system.  This  question  can  only 
be  answered  by  experience ;  and  experience  has  declared  in  favour  of 
operation,  even  at  a  late  period.  The  apparent  success  of  such  tardy 
operations  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  all  those  bitten 
by  animals  truly  rabid  do  not  fall  victims  to  the  disease ;  but  another 
explanation  also  offers  itself,  namely,  that  local  zymosis  may  not  have 
been  completed,  and  that,  consequently,  such  excision  may  be  in  time  to 
prevent  systemic  diffusion. 

Dr.  Marochetti  maintained  that  characteristic  pustules  form  beneath 
the  tongue,  near  the  orifices  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  between  the 
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third  and  ninth  day  from  the  infliction  of  the  bite;  and  that  if  these  be 
cauterized  timeousl  j,  the  disease  is  aborted  ;  large  doses  of  broom  tops 
being  at  the  same  time  given  internally.  Most  others,  howerer,  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  these.  And  yet  it  may  be  well  to  look  for  them. 
If  found,  they  should  certainly  be  cauterized. 

Of  the  curative  treatment^  little  can  be  said  that  is  at  all  satisfactory, 
A  few  examples  of  recovery  are  on  record ;  but  they  are  only  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  And,  towards  these  recoveries,  there  is  no 
striking  proof  that  the  treatment  was  especially  conducive.  There  is 
scarcely  any  remedy  which  has  not  been  tried ;  of  the  more  important 
only  it  is  necessary  to  speak,  and  that  shortly.  Bleeding  ana  other 
active  antiphlogistics  have  failed,  after  abundant  trial.  Bleeding  is  war- 
rantable only  in  the  robust,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
disease ;  chiefly  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  operation  of  that  class 
of  remedies  in  which  our  trust  will  most  naturally  be  placed — the  calma- 
tives of  the  nervous  system.  Opium,  aconite,  Indian  hemp,  belladonna, 
hyoscyamus,  are  given  in  large  doses,  often  repeated,  as  circumstances 
indicate  and  will  permit.  The  solid  form,  of  pill  or  bolus,  may  be 
swallowed,  when  fluids  cannot ;  and  when  deglutition  in  any  way  is 
found  impossible,  the  skin,  rectum,  and  veins  yet  remain,  whereby  admi- 
nistration may  be  efiected.  The  hydrophobic  symptoms  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  induced  by  over-doses  of  strychnia ;  and  aconite  is 
reckoned  the  best  antidote  to  this  poison.  To  aconite,  accordingly,  the 
attention  of  the  profession  has  lately  been  directed  with  an  increased 
interest,  in  connexion  with  this  disease.  Magendie  had  observed,  in 
experiments  on  animals,  that  nervous  agency  was  remarkably  subdued 
by  injecting  water  into  the  veins,  so  as  to  induce  an  artificial  aqueous 
plethora ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  in  hydrophobia  the  general 
mass  of  blood  is  black  and  grumous,  palpably  deficient  in  serum.  Injec- 
tion of  water  into  the  veins,  therefore,  is  feasible  in  theory ;  in  practice, 
it  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  successful.  And  further  repetition  is 
assuredly  warrantable,  with  the  hope  of  alleviation,  at  all  events,  if  not 
of  cure ;  the  operation,  of  course,  being  conducted  with  much  caution, 
so  as  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  phlebitis,  and  introduction  of  air. 
The  spinal  cord  has  naturally  been  attacked,  in  various  ways.  Instant 
vesication  over  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  by  ammonia,  with  subse- 
quent endermoid  use  of  opium  or  other  sedatives,  has  in  some  instances 
afforded  decided  relief ;  and  is  advisable.  But  a  simpler  sedative  may 
be  employed ;  namely,  ice,  in  the  large  intestine  of  an  animal,  applied 
over  the  spine,  and  back  of  the  head.  The  eff*ects  require  to  be  care- 
fully watched,  however,  lest  the  sedative  result  prove  excessive,  and 
fatal  prostration  ensue;  and,  further  to  counteract  this,  support  by 
rectal  nourishment  should  be  afforded  at  the  same  time;  stimulants 
also  being  at  hand,  if  required.  Ice,  too,  may  be  kept  in  the  mouth, 
as  an  additional  sedative  means,  and  a  palliation  of  the  raging  thirst. 
The  details  of  a  case  so  treated,  in  King's  College,  London,  under  Dr. 
Todd,^  are  such  as  to  hold  out  no  slight  hopes  of  benefit,  in  further  expe- 
rience of  the  remedy.     From  inhalation  of  chloroform    a    good  deal 
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was  natarallj  expected  in  this  disease ;  but,  as  jet,  it  must  be  ranked 
only  with  the  palliatives. 

During  the  administration  of  all  remedies,  it  is  obviously  of  much 
importance  to  keep  the  patient  carefully  secluded  from  excitement,  by 
light,  noise,  or  otherwise;  and  to  aflford  what  nourishment  is  in  our 
power — in  order  to  palliate  and  protract,  if  we  can  neither  avert  nor 
cure. 

Lately  it  has  been  proposed  to  perform  tracheotomy,  in  order  to  avert 
asphyxia  by  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  ;  but,  at  the  best,  this  can 
only  palliate.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  death  frequently  takes 
place,  not  from  asphyxia,  but  during  remission  of  the  spasm,  from  mere 
exhaustion. 

Inoculation  of  VxruSy  from  a  lower  animal,  not  rabid,  tcith  or  without 

wound. 

Equinia,  or  Glanders. — The  horse,  ass,  and  mule,  are  liable  to  a 
disease,  which,  according  as  it  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic 
system,  is  termed  Farcy— or  in  the  nasal  passages  and  skin,  is  termed 
CHanders.  The  virus  of  this  disease,  received  into  the  human  system, 
deranges  the  whole  blood,  as  poisons  usually  do  ;  and  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  symptoms  closely  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in 
the  lower  animals.  It  is  communicable  both  by  contagion  and  by  infec- 
tion ;  but  chiefly  by  the  former  mode.  When  inoculation  by  wound 
takes  place,  the  local  symptoms  precede  the  constitutional,  and  are  such 
as  follow  poisoned  wounds  in  general  (p.  609). 

There  is,  at  first,  fever,  of  variable  character ;  sometimes  sthenic, 
more  frequently  asthenic  in  type ;  and  soon  followed  by  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  joints.  ^'  Hard,  circumscribed,  subcutaneous  tumours  form 
on  the  parts  that  are  the  seat  of  pain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints  or 
elsewhere  on  the  extremities,  or  on  the  trunk.  The  skin  covering  the 
tumours  may  fall  into  gangrene,  but  they  usually  suppurate,  and  when 
opened  generally  yield  a  sanious  or  bloody  discharge.  Between  the 
fourth  and  the  sixteenth  days,  a  nasal  discharge  appears ;  not,  however, 
uniformly.  In  some  cases,  this  symptom  is  only  apparently  absent ; 
pressure  causing  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  or  decubitus  causing  it  to 
run  into  the  mouth.  The  discharge  is  usually  from  both  nostrils,  is 
rarely  abundant,  is  yellowish,  viscid,  and  sometimes  purulent  and 
streaked  with  blood.  The  nose  and  adjacent  parts  are  occasionally 
swollen ;  and  in  two  cases  gangrene  of  the  nose  occurred.  At  an  un- 
certain period  of  the  malady — ^at  a  mean  term,  perhaps  on  the  twelfth 
day — a  principal  and  remarkable  symptom  occurs,  which  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  a  pustular  eruption,  or  gangrenous  bullsD,  on  the  face, 
trunk,  extremities,  or  genital  organs.  The  pustules  appear  in  succes- 
sion, and  usually  occupy  the  face,  arms,  thighs,  and  anterior  surface  of 
the  trunk ;  they  have  been  compared  to  the  pustules  of  small-pox,  but 
their  appearance  is  peculiar  and  specific.  The  bullae  may  be  followed 
by  eanffrene,  varying  in  extent  and  depth.  Whatever  the  original  type 
of  Uie  fever  may  have  been,  it  now  becomes  of  a  typhoid  or  adynamic 
character.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  short.  In  two-thirds  of  the 
cases,  death  occurred  before  the  seventeenth  day ;  one  only  survived 
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on  the  fiftj-niDth  day.''^  As  yet,  the  fatality  has  been  almost  without 
exception. 

The  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  in  its  general  character ; 
the  symptoms  and  appearances  varying  accordingly.  The  chronic  form 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  invite  higher  hopes  of  recovery. 

When  there  is  an  absence  of  nasal  discharge,  and  of  pustules  or  ulcers 
in  the  Schneiderian  membrane ;  when  the  characteristic  eruption  is  pre- 
sent ;  when  also  numerous,  soft,  doughy  tumours  form  in  various  parts 
of  the  surface,  remote  from  the  point  of  inoculation — usually  on  the 
extremities ;  and  when  these  tumours  are  seldom  resolved,  but  almost 
constantly  suppurate,  and  sometimes  pass  into  gangrene — ^large  subcu- 
taneous abscesses,  also,  sometimes  forming  in  the  limbs — the  disease 
may  be  termed  Farcy  ;  chronic  or  acute. 

The  means  of  prevention  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Those  of  cure  con- 
sist in  a  mitigation  of  symptoms ;  by  fomentation,  poultice,  or  water- 
dressing  of  sores  and  pustules ;  evacuation  of  abscesses,  and  free  inci- 
sion of  infiltrated  areolar  tissue ;  the  use  of  chlorides  as  correctives  of 
fcBtor ;  applications  of  various  alteratives  to  the  sores,  as  their  appear- 
ances may  indicate ;  and  supporting  the  general  strength  by  diet  and 
stimuli,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  alterative  said  to  be  most 
suitable  for  application  to  the  sores,  is  creasote  in  solution. 

The  Malignant  Pustule j  or  Vesicle, 

This  may  also  occur  with  or  without  breach  of  surface ;  but  only  by 
contagion.  And,  of  course,  inoculation  is  the  more  rapid  and  certain 
means  of  communicating  the  disease.  It  shows  itself  chiefly  in  low 
marshy  situations,  in  which  cattle  abound ;  and  is  caused  by  virus  com- 
municated from  animals  affected  with  typhoid  disease,  of  which  the  for- 
mation of  carbuncles  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom.  The  infecting 
animal  may  be  either  dead  or  alive ;  the  patient's  cuticle  may  be  either 
entire  or  abraded.  Some  have  asserted  that  the  tainted  flesh  taken 
internally,  as  food,  will  produce  the  disease.  No  doubt,  serious  consti- 
tutional disorder,  probably  of  a  typhoid  character,  will  in  all  likelihood 
occur  under  such  circumstances ;  and  the  skin  may  become  affected  by 
an  eruption,  probably  degenerating  into  troublesome  sores ;  yet  the 
malignant  pustule  in  truth  does  not  form,  as  by  inoculation.  At  all 
events,  it  yet  requires  to  be  proved  that  the  disease  is  communicable 
either  by  eating  diseased  flesh,  or  by  inhalation  of  tainted  atmosphere; 
and,  meanwhile,  probability  leans  much  towards  the  negative. 

The  disease,  as  occurring  in  the  human  subject,  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods ;  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  virus  has  involved 
the  tissues.  1.  It  is  seated  in  the  mere  surface  of  the  skin.  The  cha- 
racters are — itching,  the  formation  of  a  dark  vesicle,  and  discharge  of 
a  brownish  fluid.  2.  The  true  skin  is  altogether  involved.  And  the 
characters  are — the  formation  of  a  hard,  painful  tubercle ;  enclosure  of 
the  vesicle  in  a  dark  areola  of  vascular  action  ;  and  increase  of  abnormal 
sensation  in  the  part.  3.  The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  is  implicated. 
All  the  local  symptoms  are  increased ;  swelling  is  great  and  tense ; 
pain  is  hot  and  burning  ;  the  vesicle  has  burst,  and  discloses  a  sloughing 
phaiscedffina ;  and  this  extends  with  more  or  less  rapidity.     By  this 
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time,  also,  the  system  has  become  fully  contaminated;  fever  of  a 
marked  typhoid  character  sets  in,  and  may  rapidly  carry  off  the  patient. 

The  hands,  being  the  parts  most  liable  to  contact  of  the  deleterious 
matter,  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  disorder.  The  persons  most 
commonly  affected  are  butchers,  tanners,  and  others,  whose  occupation 
brings  them  into  contact  with  animals,  or  animal  remains. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are,  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  putrid 
virus,  and  to  avert  or  diminish  the  constitutional  result.  The  part  is 
to  be  destroyed,  at  as  earlv  a  period  as  possible,  by  an  escharotic.  The 
potential  is  preferable  to  the  actual  cautery ;  and,  of  the  former,  nitric 
acid  and  the  potassa  fusa  are  the  most  suitable.  Separation  of  the 
slough  is  watched ;  and  should  the  subjacent  parts  seem  still  unsatis- 
factory, caustic  should  be  reapplied,  freely,  without  delay.  Bloodlet- 
ting, at  whatever  stage,  invariably  accelerates  and  aggravates  the  general 
symptoms,  and  usually  insures  a  fatal  issue.  Tonics  and  stimuli,  regu- 
lated by  circumstances,  must  be  given  from  the  first.  Of  the  former, 
quinine  is  generally  preferred,  in  large  doses ;  of  the  latter,  ammonia. 

V.  Gunshot  Wounds. 

This  term  is  applied  to  injuries  inflicted  by  musket  or  cannon-shot, 
by  splinters  on  board  of  ship,  by  stones  in  garrison,  and  by  the  bursting 
of  shells,  &c.  In  military  practice,  they  are  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  wounds  of  either  an  incised  or  punctured  character  by 
sword  or  bayonet.  Bayonet  thrusts  are  indeed  most  rare ;  that  weapon 
being  but  seldom  crossed  in  fight.  The  sabre  tells  in  the  cavalry  charge ; 
but  '*  these  vile  guns**  are  the  paramount  consumers  of  human  blood  and 
life. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  always  more  or  less  of  the  contused  and  lacerated 
character ;  followed  by  sloughing  and  suppuration ;  and  never  healing 
but  by  the  second  intention.  Tne  sloughing  is  in  part  an  immediate 
result ;  partly  secondary,  from  excess  of  action  over  power ;  as  in  other 
contusions.  Hemorrhage  is  seldom  great,  unless  a  large  artery  be 
directly  implicated.  Yet,  gunshot  injury  being  generally  extensive,  and 
arteries  of  some  considerable  size,  consequently,  certain  to  be  more  or 
less  wounded,  danger  is  not  slight  from  direct  loss  of  blood.  Often, 
from  the  form  of  wound,  little  blood  may  show  externally,  while  a  fatal 
hemorrhage  is  advancing  in  the  interior.  The  extent  of  injury  is  very 
various.  A  ball  may  merely  graze  the  part,  scarcely  inflicting  a  flesh 
bruise ;  or  it  may  impinge,  so  as  to  fracture  bone,  without  division  of 
the  integument.  It  may  enter  a  part,  and  lodge ;  or  it  may  effect  com- 
plete perforation.  A  limb  may  be  carried  away,  as  if  by  a  rude 
amputation ;  or  it  may  be  pounded  almost  to  a  jelly,  yet  remaining  in 
contact  with  the  living  trunk.  The  cannon-ball  seldom  lodges.  Round 
shot  have  been  found  imbedded  in  the  glutei,  or  even  in  less  fleshy 
parts ;  but  the  occurrence  is  rare.  Lodgment  of  the  musket-bullet,  on 
the  contrary,  is  extremely  common.  The  aperture  made  by  the  bullet's 
entrance  is  small,  and  with  the  mar^ns  inverted ;  often  it  appears  of 
much  less  dimensions  than  the  foreign  body  which  has  passed  through 
it ;  and  sometimes  it  may  even  simulate  the  incised  character.     In  such 

cases,  the  ball  has  come  from  some  distance,  and  has  struck  with  con- 
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siderable  force  and  velocity ;  the  aperture,  consequently,  is  made  with 
comparatively  little  bruising  or  tearing,  and  the  resilient  textures  close 
upon  its  track.  The  aperture  of  exit,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  margins 
ragged  and  everted ;  and  is  invariably  of  larger  dimensions  than  that 
which  marks  the  entrance.  When  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  at  a 
short  distance,  the  aperture  of  entrance  is  comparatively  large,  has  no 
smoothness  in  its  edges,  and  is  obviously  of  a  lacerated  character  ;  then, 
too,  portions  of  the  wadding  are  usually  impacted  in  some  part  of  the 
track ;  and  the  surface  may  be  marked  by  the  grains  of  powder. 

The  pain  of  a  mere  flesh  wound  is  often  slight ;  the  patient,  if  actively 
engaged,  may  hardly  be  aware  that  he  has  sustained  injury.  If  a  bone 
be  broken,  or  a  large  nerve  torn,  however,  pain  is  usually  severe,  and 
demands  instant  attention. 

The  shock,  too,  varies.  As  in  other  injuries,  it  may  be  of  two  kinds ; 
mental  and  corporeal  (p.  95).  The  former  is  temporary, — ^may  exist 
without  any  serious  injury,  and  ordinarily  gives  way  to  reassurance. 
The  latter  may  be  aggravated  by  the  former ;  but  is  itself  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind.  The  bravest,  and  the  most  actively  employed, 
are  laid  prostrate  by  it.  It  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  injury,  and 
the  importance  of  the  part  aflfected.  If  a  limb  has  been  carried  away 
by  a  round  shot ;  or  if  an  internal  organ,  as  the  lung,  stomach,  liver, 
has  been  implicated  in  the  course  of  a  bullet ;  the  patient  is  found  in  a 
state  more  or  less  approaching  to  syncope,  and  struck  with  an  alarm 
and  apprehension  over  which  he  has  no  control.  Whereas,  by  a  simple 
fracture  or  flesh  wound,  the  same  patient  would  scarcely  be  disturbed 
from  his  ordinary  composure.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  certain  amount 
of  corporeal  and  actual  shock  does  attend  even  on  slight  injury.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  transient ;  either  quickly  passing  off  spontaneously,  or 
yielding  readily  to  ordinary  restoratives.  When,  however,  in  a  case  of 
apparently  slight  wound,  we  find  much  depression  of  system,  which 
refuses  to  yield,  we  may  bo  tolerably  certain  that  what  before  seemed 
trivial  is  in  truth  severe,  and  that  some  internal  organ  has  been  seriously 
implicated. 

And  yet  it  is  strange  how  the  intense  excitement  of  hot  action  may 
prevent  or  rather  modify  the  shock,  to  a  great  extent ;  but  only  for  a 
while.  ^^  A  foot  soldier  at  Waterloo,  pierced  by  a  musket-bullet  in  the 
hip,  begged  water  from  a  trooper  who  chanced  to  possess  a  canteen  of 
beer.  The  wounded  man  drank,  returned  his  heartiest  thanks,  men- 
tioned that  his  regiment  was  nearly  exterminated,  and,  having  pro- 
ceeded a  dozen  yards  in  his  way  to  the  rear,  fell  to  the  earth,  and  with 
one  convulsive  movement  of  his  limbs  ended  his  career.  Yet  his  voice 
gave  scarcely  the  smallest  sign  of  weakness.*' 

And  again,  when  shock  does  exist,  in  full  force,  it  is  remarkable  how 
clear  and  unshaken  the  mind  oftentimes  remains.  At  Corunna,  ^^  an 
old  officer  who  was  shot  in  the  head,  arrived,  pale  and  funt,  at  the 
temporary  hospital,  and  begged  the  surgeon  to  look  at  his  wound, 
which  was  pronounced  mortal.     ^  Indeed  I  feared  so,'  he  responded,  with 

impeded  utterance He  laid  his  sword  upon  a  stone  at 

his  side,  as  gently  as  if  its  steel  had  been  turned  to  glass,  and  almost 
iately  sank  dead  upon  the  turf." 
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At  one  time,  it  was  supposed  that  a  shock,  suflScient  to  cause  instant 
death,  might  be  sustained  from  mere  concussion ;  produced  by  a  larse 
shot  passing  with  great  rapidity  and  closeness,  yet  without  actually 
touching  the  body ;  and  that  laceration  of  muscles  and  arteries,  with 
fracture  of  bones,  might  be  occasioned  in  a  similar  way.  But  it  is  now 
well  understood,  that  these  are  not  the  eflfects  of  mere  ^^  wind  contu- 
sions,*' as  they  were  termed;  but  are  produced  by  spent  balls,  which 
have  really  struck — yet  with  so  little  quickness  of  force,  as  to  merely 
bruise  without  inflicting  an  open  wound.  An  internal  cavity,  as  of  the 
cranium,  may  sustain  even  a  fatal  concussion  by  the  contact  of  a  spent 
shot,  without  any  signs  of  an  outward  bruise ;  but,  usually,  the  signs  of 
contusion  are  both  apparent  and  extensive.  A  cannon-ball,  when  first 
projected,  passes  in  a  straight  course ;  but  soon  it  assumes  a  curvilinear, 
paraboloid  direction ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  rotates  on  its  own  axis — 
this  rotation  increasing  with  the  increased  distance,  and  the  diminished 
velocity.  Sweeping  or  penetrating  wounds  are  likely  to  follow  obstruc- 
tion to  the  first  part  of  its  course ;  while,  in  its  last  stage,  it  may  merely 
roll  round  or  over  the  part,  as  a  wheel  passes  over  a  limb.  Attention 
to  this  circumstance  tends  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  such  latent 
injuries ;  as  well  as  to  account  for  the  extraordinarily  circuitous  routes 
sometimes  taken  by  musket-bullets  which  perforate. 

The  course  of  bullets  is  at  all  times  uncertain.  A  very  slight  obstacle 
suffices  to  cause  diversion  from  the  rectilinear  direction — as  evidenced 
by  the  rebounding  of  round  shot  from  water.  ^*  A  button,  a  watch,  a 
book,  or  a  handkerchief,  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  life,*'  from 
the  musket-bullet.  And  a  succession  of  such  obstacles  may  occasion  a 
most  devious  track.  The  aperture  of  exit  may  be  found  very  close  to 
that  of  entrance ;  and  yet  the  bullet  may  have  nearly  completed  the 
circuit  of  the  body.  Or  a  ball  may  strike  the  forehead,  and  emeree  at 
a  point  directly  opposite,  in  the  occiput ;  as  if  it  had  perforated  the 
cranium  in  a  straight  line,  while  in  truth  it  has  never  been  deeper  than 
the  integument.  In  such  cases,  the  superficial  track  is  marked  by  a 
discoloured  elevation,  sometimes  slightly  emphysematous.  In  deeply 
penetrating  wounds,  the  course  may  be  equally  unexpected;  bone, 
muscle,  fascia,  proving  the  causes  of  aiversion.  A  ball  has  entered  the 
breast,  and  lodged  in  the  scrotum  ;  a  ball  may  penetrate  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  in  front,  and  lodge  near  the  spine  at  a  much  lower 
plane.  **  In  one  instance  which  occurred  in  a  soldier  with  his  arm 
extended,  in  the  act  of  endeavouring  to  climb  up  a  scaling  ladder,  a 
ball,  which  entered  about  the  centre  of  the  humerus,  passed  along  the 
limb,  and  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax,  coursed  among  the 
abdominal  muscles,  dipped  deep  through  the  glutei,  and  presented  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  opposite  thigh,  about  midway  down.**' 

As  already  stated,  the  nature  of  the  wound  depends  on  the  distance 
at  which  the  shot  has  been  fired,  on  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body,  and 
on  the  force  with  which  it  has  come.  At  a  short  distance,  powder  will 
penetrate  by  its  grains,  as  well  as  bum  by  its  explosion.  At  a  greater, 
yet  still  limited  distance,  wadding  will  penetrate,  and  may  inflict  a 

'  Hennen's  Military  Snrgtry,  p.  35. 
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ghastly  lacerated  wound ;  a  circumstance  often  not  attended  to  by  the 
Tulgar.  Lives  have  often  been  lost — and  still  oftener,  serioualy  endan- 
gered— by  the  reckless  discharge,  at  close  distances,  of  firearms  sup- 
posed to  be  harmless  because  loaded  only  with  powder  and  wadding.  At 
a  short  distance,  small  shot,  as  in  the  common  fowling-piece,  penetrate 
in  a  mass,  like  a  bullet ;  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  charge  scatters, 
and  inflicts  a  more  extensive  but  less  deadly  wound.  A  bullet,  when 
near,  passes  tearingly  into  flesh ;  when  discharged  more  remotely,  yet 
still  moving  with  great  velocity,  its  wound  is  smaller  and  more  incised ; 
when  of  very  distant  source,  it  may  bruise  muscle  and  break  bone, 
without  penetrating  or  even  wounding  the  integument.  Slugs,  and 
irregular  portions  of  iron,  necessarily  make  more  extensive  and  serious 
wounds  than  those  inflicted  by  bullets.  The  latter,  impinging  on  bone, 
are  apt  to  be  flattened  or  otherwise  altered  in  shape ;  and  when  so 
altered,  they  may  either  pass  onwards  into  flesh,  or  remain  imbedded 
in  bone.  On  a  sharp  ridge  of  bone,  a  bullet  may  be  bisected ;  and  each 
half,  passing  onwards,  may  perforate ;  giving  rise  to  two  apertures  of 
exit. 

Leaden  pellets,  and  bullets  unaltered  from  their  smooth  rounded 
form,  may  lodge  in  a  fleshy  part  without  creating  much  disturbance. 
The  wound  closes  in  the  orainary  way,  and  perhaps  about  the  ordinary 
time ;  the  foreign  body  becomes  surrounded  by  an  adventitious  cyst  of 
a  quasi-serous  character ;  and  may  there  remain  for  years,  undisturbed. 
Or  moving  occasionally  from  place  to  place ;  causing  but  little  uneasi- 
ness, except  during  atmospheric  change — when  pain,  sense  of  weight, 
and  general  discomfort  in  the  part,  are  apt  to  assume  somewhat  of  a 
barometric  character.  Sharp,  irregular  bodies,  however,  are  seldom  so 
tractable ;  the  surrounding  parts  will  not  tolerate  their  presence  ;  sup- 
puration is  profuse  and  continued ;  inflammatory  reaccessions  are  fre- 
quent ;  Nature  is  constantly  reiterating  her  effort  of  extrusion  ;  and 
quietude  and  closure  are  not  obtained,  until  the  offending  substance  has 
been  dislodged  and  taken  away.  Sometimes  inflammation  ceases,  the 
wound  contracts,  and  the  discharge  diminishes ;  yet  a  sinus  remains, 
communicating  with  the  foreign  body,  as  if  indicating  and  waiting  for 
its  passage  outwards.  In  this  case,  the  bullet  has  an  envelope  of  a 
membranous  character ;  but  not  shut  and  serous-like,  as  in  the  former 
case ;  rather  mucous,  and  with  an  outlet. 

Clothing  may  either  prevent  the  ball's  entrance,  or  enter  and  lodge 
along  with  it.  A  portion  of  shirt  or  handkerchief,  for  example,  may 
be  carried  before  a  bullet,  with  its  continuity  unbroken,  ana  become 
impacted  in  the  wound.  On  pulling  out  the  invaginated  portion  of  dress, 
the  bullet  will  roll  out  from  its  interior.  Or  the  clothins  may  be  cut  up, 
and  driven  inwards  in  portions ;  and  these  are  likely  to  lodge,  while  the 
ball  may  perforate  and  escape.  Other  foreign  bodies,  too,  or  substances 
which  come  to  enact  the  part  of  such,  may  lodge,  and  untowardly  com- 
plicate the  wound ;  as  portions  of  earth,  stone,  wood,  and  splinters  of 
fractured  bone.  Portions  of  the  clothing,  accoutrements,  and  even  of 
the  body  of  one  soldier,  may  be  impacted  in  the  wound  of  his  comrade. 

Bone  may  be  merely  fractured;   the  injury  being  compound,  but 
'^.orominuted  nor  complicated.     Or  it  may  be  broken  up  into  many 
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portions  of  a  spicnlated  character.  Or  it  may  be  simply  perforated, 
with  longitudinal  fissure  extending  more  or  less  widely  from  the  aperture. 
Or  a  ball  may  penetrate  only  the  external  part ;  and  lodge  in  the  can- 
celli,  leaving  the  general  continuity  of  the  bone  unbroken.  Projected 
very  slowly,  a  ball  may  merely  bruise  the  bone.  But  such  bruise  is  apt 
to  prove  troublesome ;  exciting  inflammatory  action  in  a  part  of 
diminished  power,  and  so  greatly  favouring  the  induction  of  necrosis. 
Ounshot  injury  of  bone,  indeed,  of  whatever  kind,  is  always  of  an  un- 
favourable character,  and  prone  to  necrosis ;  being  attended  with  much 
bruising  of  the  tissue.  Joints  may  be  simply  opened  up ;  or,  in  addition, 
may  have  their  interior  occupied  by  foreign  matter. 

The  indications  of  a  ball,  or  other  foreign  body,  having  escaped,  are 
not  always  plain.  If  there  be  but  one  aperture,  that  of  entrance,  the 
natural  inference  is  that  lodgment  has  taken  place.  Tet  there  is  an 
exception  to  this ;  when  the  ball  has  been  lodged  in  a  portion  of  the 
clothing  carried  before  it,  and  has  escaped  on  the  evulsion  of  that  portion 
at  the  time  of  undressing  the  patient ;  also,  when  the  ball  has  made  a 
complete  circuit,  and  come  out  at  the  same  spot  at  which  it  entered — as 
has  occasionally  happened  in  the  head.  When,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  plainly  the  aperture  of  exit  as  well  as  that  of  entrance — and  the  two 
arc  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  or  otherwise  placed  as  circumstances  would 
seem  to  render  likely — the  probability  is  that  the  ball  has  perforated 
and  escaped.  And  yet  we  may  be  mistaken  ;  for  it  may  have  been  di- 
vided on  bone,  as  formerly  remarked,  and  one  part  only  may  have  passed 
out,  while  the  other  remains  impacted.  Or  two  apertures,  nearly  in  a 
line,  may  both  be  of  entrance ;  made  by  two  distinct  balls,  which  have 
lodged.  Also,  a  plurality  of  openings  does  not  imply  a  plurality  of  bul- 
lets. The  same  bullet  may  perforate  and  escape,  and  perforate  again ; 
or,  after  perforation,  it  may  be  subdivided  into  two  or  more  fragments, 
and  each  have  its  separate  aperture  of  exit. 

The  true  extent  and  danger  of  a  gunshot  wound  can  scarcely  be  de- 
termined, until  suppuration  has  been  established.  Then  the  sloughs 
become  detached ;  not  necessarily  involving  the  whole  track ;  greatest 
usually  at  the  point  of  entrance.  And,  on  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
bones,  joints,  arteries,  cavities,  and  canals,  may  be  exposed,  which  pre- 
viously were  deemed  unimplicated. 

The  accidents  which  are  liable  to  occur  during  the  progress  of  cure, 
are  many  and  formidable ;  excess  of  inflammation,  ana  of  inflammatory 
fever ;  erysipelas ;  abscess  after  abscess,  by  inflampiatory  reaccession, 

{)robably  connected  with  the  lodgment  of  foreign  matter ;  diffuse  puru- 
ent  infiltration  ;  inflammatory  action  in  veins,  either  in  the  hard  or  soft 
textures,  perhaps  of  the  diffuse  and  suppurative  kind ;  untoward  exten- 
sion or  recurrence  of  sloughing  ;  hemorrhage  on  the  separation  of  sloughs, 
or  by  subsequent  ulceration ;  accession  of  sloughin^-phagedsena ;  non- 
union of  fracture ;  necrosis ;  caries  ;  exhaustion  by  hectic ;  tetanus. 

Treatment, — Gunshot  wounds  are  amenable  to  the  rules  of  treatment 
adapted  to  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  in  general ;  the  leading 
indications  being: — to*  watch,  and  if  necessary,  to  expedite  disappear- 
ance of  the  shock ;  to  remove  foreign  matter ;  to  readjust  the  parts, 
and  place  them  in  a  comfortable  and  relaxed  position  ;  to  moderate  the 
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coming  inflammation ;  to  promote  the  separation  of  sloughs  ;  to  favour 
the  contraction  and  consolidation  of  the  wound ;  constitationally,  to 
moderate  the  effects  of  local  over-action,  in  the  first  instance,  and  sub- 
sequently to  support  the  frame  for  the  perhaps  protracted  efforts  of 
repair.  The  accidents,  when  they  threaten  or  occur,  are  to  be  met  by 
the  ordinary  means.  It  is  obviously  of  much  importance,  to  ascertain 
at  the  outset  whether  foreign  matter  has  lodged  or  not.  This  is  effected 
by  gentle  yet  determined  probing,  and  manipulation  of  the  wounded 
parts ;  it  being  well  to  place  the  patient,  during  such  examination,  in 
the  position  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  then  to 
reason  on  the  most  likely  course  of  the  bullet.  When  the  foreign  body 
is  felt  plainly  in  the  track  of  the  wound,  it  is  to  be  removed  immediately, 
by  the  finger  or  forceps ;  the  wound  being  dilated,  if  need  be.  If 
found  superficially  lodged  beneath  the  integument,  it  is  to  be  cut  down 
upon  and  taken  away.     But  if  found  deep  and  firmly  impacted,  it  is 

well  to  wait  for  the  suppurative  stage ;  and,  daring 
the  relaxation  of  texture  which  then  occurs,  to  make 
the  attempt  at  removal — at  a  time  when  the  foreign 
body  itself,  in  obedience  to  the  general  law,  has  began 
to  seek  the  surface.  In  regard  to  bullets  deeply  lodged, 
it  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that  they  may  become 
encysted  and  quiescent,  giving  little  or  no  uneasiness, 
and  may  remain  so  for  years ;  or  that,  at  some  future 
period,  they  may  approach  the  surface,  and  ultimate* 
ly,  as  it  were,  invite  their  own  removal. 

When  a  bullet  penetrates  the  abdomen  or  thorax, 
and  cannot  be  removed,  copious  and  repeated  bleed- 
ings are  advisable,  along  with  the  most  rigid  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment. 

When  a  bone  has  been  struck,  or  even  grazed,  very 
careful  examination  is  necessary — assisted  by  incision, 
if  need  be — in  order  to  ascertain  whether  splintering 
has  occurred  or  not.  For  recent  experience  in  Paris 
seems  to  have  shown,  that  unless  all  bruised  and 
splintered  fragments  are  thoroughly  removed  at  the 
time,  these  portions  become  necrosed,  and  serioas 
consequences  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  are 
certain  to  ensue.  ^ 

But,  very  frequently,  the  surgeon's  first  care  is  to 
determine,  whether  the  injured  limb  is  to  remain,  or 
whether  amputation  is  expedient.  The  settlement  of 
this  question  will  be  mainly  influenced,  by  the  proba- 
bility of  the  occurrence  of  gangrene ;  by  regard  to  power  of  system  in 
the  prospect  of  a  tedious  and  suppurative  cure,  as  influenced  by  age, 

*  The  same  experience  tends  to  modify  the  statements  made  at  p.  626,  in  regard  to 
the  apertures  of  entrance  and  exit.  During  the  '*  Three  Days,"  many  examples  ooenrred 
at  the  Val  de  Grace,  in  which  the  aperture  of  entrance  was  the  larger  of  tlie  two.  Fur 
dressing  the  vast  variety  of  gunshot  wounds  which  then  occurred,  constant  applieatiou 
of  ice  was  generally  preferred,  leaying  the  wounded  part  otherwise  whollj  nncoTered. 


Fig.  216.  Ball-forceps ;  in  the  act  of  remoring  the  foreign  body. 
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habits,  and  previous  condition ;  by  the  probability  of  the  limb  proving 
useful,  or  otherwise,  if  retained ;  and  by  regard  to  the  disposable  means 
for  conducting  the  treatment. 

If  it  be  determined  to  remove  the  limb,  a  second  question  arises  as  to 
the  proper  time  for  doing  so ;  whether  the  amputation  shall  bo  primary, 
performed  before  inflammatory  accession ;  or  secondary,  after  the  sup- 
purative stage  has  been  established,  with  decadence  of  the  constitutional 
inflammatory  symptoms.  In  military  practice,  there  is  now  little  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  decided  preference,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  being  given  to  the  primary  operation.  The  shock  having  passed 
off* — as  usually  happens  within  a  few  hours — the  part  is  taken  away 
during  the  interval  of  systemic  repose,  between  depression  and  excessive 
reaction ;  a  period  whose  average  range  is  from  eight  to  sixteen  hours. 
The  mangled  limb  is  converted  into  a  simple  flesh  wound ;  and  the 
dangers  of  gangrene,  high  inflammatory  fever,  and  hectic,  are  removed 
by  anticipation. 

Certain  circumstances  are  usually  understood  to  render  the  perform- 
ance of  amputation  either  essential  or  expedient.  1.  When  a  limb  has 
been  carried  away,  leaving  a  shattered  and  unseemly  stump.  To  refrain 
from  amputation  in  such  a  case,  were  willingly  to  encounter  immediate 
risk  by  gangrene ;  subsequent  danger,  by  hectic,  under  a  wasted  and 
long-protracted  suppuration ;  and  certainty  of  the  stump,  even  when 
healed,  proving  unserviceable.  2.  When  a  limb  has  been  struck  by 
shot,  and  shattered,  although  not  carried  away ;  when  bones  are  broken, 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  torn,  and  muscles  bruised  to  disorganization ; 
gangrene  is  inevitable,  and  operation  imperative.  3.  When  a  mass  of 
tne  soft  parts  has  been  carried  away,  involving  the  principal  vessels, 
yet  without  injury  to  the  bone ;  or  when,  the  main  vessels  remaining 
entire,  the  rest  of  the  limb  is  hopelessly  shattered  and  bruised ;  still 
gangrene  is  certain,  and  amputation  demanded.  4.  When  the  part  is 
crushed  to  disorganization,  without  wound  of  the  integument ;  as  by  a 
spent  ball ;  a  state  evidenced  by  the  pulpy,  loose  feel,  coldness,  and 
impaired  sensibility  of  the  part.  5.  When  joints  are  opened,  and  the 
bones  composing  them  broken.  This  applies,  almost  without  reserva- 
tion, to  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle-joints.  But  the  joints  of  the  upper 
extremity  are  in  many  cases  exempt,  and  seldom  afford  an  unqualined 
indication  for  immediate  removal ;  there  being  in  this  part  of  the  body 
a  much  greater  tolerance  of  injury,  as  well  as  power  of  repair.  6.  Com- 
pound fractures  of  the  thigh,  more  especially  at  its  upper  part,  are 
usually  found  to  proceed  untowardly ;  and,  therefore,  the  majority  of 
such  cases  are  held  to  demand  primary  amputation. 

However  plainly  the  local  injury  may  render  amputation  necessary, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  operation  should  not  be  performed  unless  there 
exist  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  For  example,  if  a  patient  be 
mortally  wounded  in  an  internal  organ,  besides  having  sustained  severe 
injury  of  a  limb,  it  were  sad  surgery  to  shorten  his  doomed  life  by  the 
exhaustion  of  an  operation  directed  towards  the  lesser  evil. 

Secondary  amputation  becomes  imperative,  in  the  case  of  a  limb  which 
we  had  hoped  to  save,  when  spreading  gangrene  occurs,  or  when  the 
frame  is  obviously  yielding  under  an  otherwise  uncontrollable  hectic. 
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A  secoDd  amputation  may  also  be  rendered  expedient,  when  the  stump 
which  resulted  from  the  first  operation  proves  unsatisfactory ;  in  conse- 
quence of  sloughing  or  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  or  exfoliation  of  the 
bone. 

The  occurrence  of  tetanus  may,  under  some  circumstances,  perhaps, 
be  held  a  warrant  for  amputation  ;  if  so,  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed at  an  early  period  of  the  disease. 

Secondary  amputations  usually  prove  more  successful  in  civil  than  in 
military  practice  ;  a  circumstance  to  be  explained  by  the  usually  superior 
accommodation  and  convenience  for  treatment. 

VI.  Suhcutaneoiu  Wounds, 

Perhaps  these  may  be  arranged  as  a  sixth  class  of  wounds  ;  belonging 
to  the  class  of  incised,  but  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  proauc- 

Fig.  217.  tion.     They  are  designedly  made,  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon, 
[\       with  some  curative  object  in  view.    Their  paramount  principle 
is,  thorough  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  from  the  cut  part. 
By  the  absence  of  such  stimulus,  inflammation  is  avoided ;  and 
union  occurs  by  adhesion ;  without  pain  or  pus,  and  within  few 
days  after  infliction.     A  narrow  knife,  or  needle,  of  very  deli- 
cate edge,  is  introduced  obliquely  beneath  the  integument,  at 
^       a  little  distance  from  the  part  to  be  divided ;  by  a  turn  of  the 
'        knife,  when  passed  to  the  necessary  extent,  division  is,  as  it 
were,  stealthily  effected ;  the  instrument  is  then  withdrawn, 
if  possible,  still  more  cautiously  than  it  was  entered ;  the 
aperture  is  instantly  closed,  and  retained  in  apposition  by 
suitable  dressing.     Thus  air  is  effectually  excluded,  and  the 
object  in  view  attained. 

Accidental  wounds  often  burrow  beneath  the  skin ;  perhaps 
to  a  considerable  extent.  But  these,  usually,  partake  more 
of  the  contused  and  lacerated,  than  of  the  incised  character. 
They  inflame,  almost  invariably;  and  often  it  is  an  early 
duty  of  the  surgeon,  in  their  treatment,  to  undo  their  sub- 
cutaneous character,  by  free  incision ;  so  as  to  avert  disas- 
ter, otherwise  likely  to  occur,  in  consequence  of  acute  sup- 
puration. 

TETANUS. 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  true  spinal  system ;  the  cerebrum  being  un- 
affected until  a  very  advanced  period  of  the  case,  when  delirium  or 
stupor  supervenes,  shortly  before  death — as  in  many  other  affections 
primarily  unconnected  with  the  nervous  centres.  The  characteristic 
symptom  is,  true  spasm  and  rigidity  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  And, 
according  to  the  extent  and  predominance  of  the  muscles  affected, 
various  terms  are  applied.  When  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  face 
alone  are  involved,  fixedness  of  the  jaw  is  the  most  prominent  symptom. 
Hence  the  vernacular  term  of  Lock-jaw ;  and  this  form  is  called  Tri9- 

Fig.  217.  Tenotomy  knife ;  narrow  blade,  and  single  edge;  rerj  saitable  for  most 
(>ubcutane(fU8  wounds. 
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mu9.  When  the  muscles  of  the  front  are  chiefly  affected,  bending  the 
body  forwards,  it  is  said  to  be  a  case  of  JEmprosthotonos.  While 
Opi$thotono$y  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  denotes  the  opposite 
condition ;  predominant  affection  of  the  posterior  muscles  bending  the 
body  backwards,  like  a  bow ;  until,  in  extreme  cases,  the  resting  points 
are  the  heels  and  occiput.  Bending  to  either  side  is  termed  Pleurostho^ 
tonos.  And  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term  TetanuSy  denotes  in- 
volvement of  all  classes  of  muscles,  without  preponderance  of  action  in 
any ;  whereby  the  body  is  rendered  rigid  and  straight.  The  ordinary 
use  of  the  word,  however,  denotes  the  disease  in  general,  and  includes 
all  its  varieties. 

Whatever  form  occurs,  the  disease  may  be  either  Acute  or  Chronic  ; 
the  former  a  most  formidable  malady,  seldom  admitting^^f  cure,  tending 
to  involve  the  whole  frame,  and  unfortunately  the  more  frequent  in 
occurrence;  the  latter,  milder  in  all  its  phases,  more  inclined  to  be 
partial,  and  much  more  amenable  to  treatment.  The  disease  is  also 
said  to  be  either  Traumatic  or  Idiopathic  ;  the  former  following  wound, 
or  other  injury,  and  usually  acute ;  the  latter  of  spontaneous  origin, 
without  any  external  and  assignable  cause,  and  usually  chronic. 

The  most  frequent  form  is  that  which  is  traumatic  and  acute ;  and 
the  symptoms  and  character  of  this  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  dis- 
ease in  general.  It  is  more  frequent  in  hot  climates  than  in  temperate ; 
in  military  than  in  civil  practice ;  in  children  and  the  middle-aged,  than 
in  youth  and  the  far  advanced  in  years  ;  in  men  than  in  women.  The 
existence  of  a  wound  is  not  essential ;  it  has  followed  simple  fracture, 
and  a  blow  or  bruise — even  apparently  slight.  It  has  also  followed  a 
mere  fall,  without  any  apparent  bruise ;  and  it  has  b^n  induced  by  the 
unsurgical  operation  of  tooth-pivoting.  Wounds,  however,  are  the  ordi- 
nary exciting  cause  ;  especially  those  of  a  punctured  and  lacerated  kind, 
inflicted  in  d^nse  textures  well  supplied  with  nerves — as  the  fingers  and 
hand.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  injury  done  to  some  indi- 
vidual nervous  branch  is  prominently  connected  with  accession  of  the 
symptoms ;  that  it  has  been  punctured  or  torn,  or  partially  divided,  or 
included  in  a  ligature  applied  to  a  bleeding  artery ;  or  that  it  is  con- 
tinually excited  and  injured,  by  some  rough  or  sharp  foreign  matter 
lodged  in  the  wound. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  tetanus  are  not  easily  ascertained.  But 
it  seems  quite  certain  that  intestinal  and  uterine  irritation,  especially 
the  former,  act  in  this  way ;  as  also  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissitude. 
And  these,  again — which,  with  wound,  rank  as  predisposing  causes — 
may,  without  any  breach  of  surface,  become  exciting  causes  of  the  idio- 
pathic form  of  the  disease. 

The  period  of  accession  varies.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  appear 
within  a  few  hours  after  infliction  of  the  injury ;  in  others  a  few  days 
elapse,  and  the  accession  is  while  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  are 
present  in  the  wound.  More  frequently,  cicatrization  is  nearly  com- 
plete ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  exciting  cause 
IS  a  neuromatous  formation  in  the  injured  nerve,  which  has  become  en- 
tangled in  the  dense  cicatrix,  and  is  thereby  irritated  (p.  589).  Cer- 
tainly, such  a  morbid  condition  has  been  found  in  tetanic  cases ;  more 
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especially  when  following  burns.  When  three  weeks  have  elapsed, 
without  any  threatening  of  accession,  the  patient  may  usually  be  con- 
sidered safe.  Whereas,  in  hydrophobia,  it  will  be  remembered,  invasion 
is  seldom  till  even  a  more  distant  period  (p.  618). 

In  Tetanus  there  is  a  peculiarly  ^^  excitable  state  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
and  Medulla  Oblongata,  not  involving  the  ganglia  of  special  sense.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  causes  altogether  internal,  as  in  the  idiopathic  form 
of  the  disease ;  in  which  the  condition  exactly  resembles  that  which  may 
be  artificially  induced  by  the  administration  of  Strychnine,  or  by  iu 
application  to  the  cord.  Or  it  may  be  first  occasioned  by  some  local 
irritation,  as  that  of  a  lacerated  wound ;  the  irritation  of  the  injured 
nerve  being  propagated  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  establishing  the  ex- 
citable state  in^them.  When  the  complaint  has  once  established  itselC 
the  removal  of  the  original  cause  of  irritation  (as  by  the  amputation  oi 
the  injured  limb)  is  seldom  of  any  avail ;  since  the  slightest  impressions 
upon  almost  any  part  of  the  body  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  tetanic 
spasm.' '^ 

The  nerves  concerned  in  deglutition  are  generally  first  involved  by 
the  spinal  irritation ;  and  the  obedient  action  of  the  muscles  produces 
distortion  of  the  mouth,  with  pain  and  stifihess  in  the  neck  and  jaws — 
usually  the  first  symptom.  If  the  orbicularis  oris  predominate  in  action, 
the  mouth  assumes  a  puckered  appearance ;  more  frequently  the  antago- 
nist muscles  are  in  the  ascendant,  causing  a  ghastly  smile.  Dryness 
and  soreness  of  the  mouth  are  felt ;  swallowing  and  mastication  are  diffi- 
cult ;  the  neck  becomes  more  and  more  rigid ;  and  attempts  to  swallow 
are  apt  to  induce  convulsive  efibrts,  perhaps  threatening  suffocation. 
Ultimately,  the  jaiw  becomes  firmly  closed  ;  the  masseters  and  temporals 
feeling  hard  and  bulging.  All  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  involved. 
The  forehead  is  much  wrinkled,  both  longitudinally  and  transversely ; 
and  the  eyebrows,  by  the  action  of  each  corrugator  supercilii,  are  closely 
approximated,  forming  a  sharp  angular  curve  at  their  inner  and  highest 
part.  The  eyes,  usually,  are  not  fully  opened;  the  orbicularis  and 
levator  seeming  almost  to  neutralize  each  other.  The  eyeballs  are  dis- 
torted, and  fixed.  The  nostrils  are  dilated.  The  angles  of  the  mouth 
are  drawn  much  backwards,  and  (the  elevators  predominating  over  the 
depressors)  are  somewhat  elevated.  The  orbicularis  oris  binds  the  lips 
firmly  on  the  teeth ;  which,  however,  are  now  always  more  or  less  seen, 
and  sometimes  wholly  disclosed.  The  expression  is  indicative  of  much 
sufiering,  and  quite  peculiar  to  the  disease ;  it  may  indeed  be  said  to  be 
pathognomonic.  The  marked  change  of  countenance  has  not  been  long 
assumed,  when  a  distressing  pain  occurs  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ster- 
num, shooting  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  diaphragm ;  accom- 
panied by  spasms  of  that  muscle,  impeding  and  disturbing  respiration. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  involuntary  muscles  which  is  afiected.  They 
now,  however,  become  more  and  more  involved.  The  spasms  are  more 
intense ;  sometimes  remitting,  even  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  never 
undergoing  complete  intermission.  Exacerbation  is  induced  by  the 
slightest  external  cause.     In  general,  the  whole  body  becomes  fixed  and 

'  Carpenter's  Physiology,  p.  617. 
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rigid ;  occasionally  distracted  by  convulsive  movements.  The  abdomi- 
nal muscles  are  especially  affected ;  the  recti  have  been  torn  by  the 
violence  of  contraction.  The  arms  usually  are  the  last  disordered ;  and 
the  fingers  sometimes  continue  mobile  to  the  last.  The  tongue,  too, 
remains  long  free ;  when  affected,  it  tends  to  protrude,  is  bitten  by  the 
teeth,  and  bloody  saliva  trickles  from  the  grinning  mouth,  fearfully  ag- 
gravating  the  already  horrible  expression  of  countenance.  The  sphinc- 
ters are  usually  contracted.  The  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated ; 
partly  from  the  cause  just  stated ;  but  mainly  from  inherent  derange- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  whole  alimentary  system.  When  movement 
is  obtained,  matters  much  changed  from  the  normal  state,  and  of  remark- 
able foetor,  are  passed  in  great  abundance ;  showing  great  derangement 
of  the  intestinal  canal  to  be  a  marked  and  invariable  symptom.  And, 
as  already  stated,  this  derangement  may  also,  with  much  probability,  be 
considered  as  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  disease.  There  is  diffi- 
cnlty  in  passing  water,  from  the  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  perineum ;  occasionally  there  is  marked  relaxa- 
tion of  these,  during  which  the  detrusor  may  squirt  forth  the  urine  with 
much  force.  Intense  pain  accompanies  the  spasmodic  exacerbations; 
and  there  is  generally  a  profuse  perspiration  from  the  whole  surface, 
said  to  have  a  peculiar  and  pungent  odour.  The  pulse  at  first  may  be 
both  strong  and  full ;  but  it  soon  falls  from  the  sthenic  type,  becoming 
weak  and  indistinct.  No  delirium,  or  other  apparent  disorder  of  the 
cerebral  function,  occurs,  until  shortly  before  death.  As  in  hydro- 
phobia, the  patient  perishes  either  by  ^phyxia,  during  a  spasmodic 
paroxysm ;  or  of  exhaustion,  during  a  period  of  remission ;  most  fre- 
quently in  the  latter  mode.  It  is  also  possible  that  death  may  occur 
suddenly,  from  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  having  become  involved 
in  spastic  rigidity.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  seldom  beyond  a  few 
days,  in  the  acute  form.  The  chronic  may  continue  for  more  than  a 
fortnight ;  and  then  there  is  usually  recovery. 

The  morbid  appearances  found  after  death  are  similar  to  those  in 
hydrophobia ;  and,  likewise,  are  far  from  uniform  in  their  nature.  The 
brain  seldom  shows  aught  amiss ;  unless  it  bo  an  unusual  amount  of 
serum.  The  spinal  cord  usually  evinces  manifest  congestion,  both  in 
itself  and  in  its  membranes;  more  especially  at  the  origins  of  the 
nerves ;  and  the  amount  of  serum  is  preternaturally  and  considerably 
increased.  The  lungs  are  congested :  there  is  unusual  vascularity  of 
the  air>passages,  and  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach ;  and 
sometimes  these  canals  retain  a  diminished  calibre,  the  spasmodic  con- 
traction having  not  yet  ceased  in  death.  The  nerves  at,  and  leading 
from  the  injured  part,  usually  show  increased  vascularity,  enlargement, 
and  other  signs  of  the  inflammatory  process,  either  chronic  or  acute 
(p.  684). 

In  the  traumatic  form,  it  is  in  the  nerves  of  the  part  that  inflamma- 
tory change  is  to  be  looked  for,  rather  than  in  the  spinal  cord ;  for  the 
disease  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  example  of  Irritatwnj  in  the 
whole  true  spinal  system,  induced  by  inflammatory  products  in  some 
portion  of  its  periphery.     The  centre,  no  doubt,  suffers  by  some  vascular 
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change  also;  but  this  is  secondary,  and  in  all  probability  seldom  if  erer 
amounts  to  true  inflammation. 

Myelitis — the  inflammatory  process  in  the  spinal  cord — indaoes 
symptoms  of  a  tetanic  character.  The  case  is  one  of  an  inflammatorj 
nature  throughout ;  and  change  of  structure,  more  or  less  marked,  is 
found  in  the  medullary  substance.  But  this  is  altogether  different  from 
true  tetanus. 

Treatment. — Prevention  is  likely  to  be  accomplished : — ^in  the  first 
place,  by  avoiding  the  class  of  wounds  most  prone  to  prove  prejudicial 
in  this  way  ;  in  the  second  place,  and  mainly,  by  adopting  the  simple, 
non-irritating  treatment  of  all  wounds,  such  as  we  have  endea voared  to 
inculcate.  The  disease  having  occurred,  the  indications  of  treatment 
resolve  themselves  into  those  which  regard  the  part,  and  those  which 
regard  the  system. 

As  to  the  part.  Amputation  has  been  proposed  and  practised,  but 
with  indifferent  success.  It  can  be  of  use  only  at  an  early  period  of 
the  case,  as  already  observed.  The  result  of  my  own  experience  ij 
favourable  to  the  minor  operations ;  unfavourable  to  the  larger.  Unless 
some  urgent  state  of  the  part  itself  (as  sloughing,  infiltration,  hemor- 
rhage),  rendered  its  removal  necessary,  I  should  not  feel  warranted  in 
performing  any  of  the  greater  amputations,  in  hope  of  relieving  tetanus. 

Incision,  made  to  surround  the  part  on  its  cardiac  aspect,  deep  and 
wide  enough  to  cut  off*  all  nervous  communication,  is  plausible  in  theory; 
and  experience  already  has  spoken  somewhat  in  its  favour.  It  is  a 
simple  and  safe  procedure,  and  may  often  be  practised  when  amputation 
cannot.  For  the  latter  operation,  at  an  advanced  period,  is  in  no  cir- 
cumstances warrantable ;  the  shock  and  loss  of  blood  being  certain  to 
accelerate  the  fatal  issue.  Should  any  painful  operation  be  deemed 
expedient,  the  use  of  anaesthesia  will  be  especially  productive  of  good  in 
this  disorder,  as  can  be  readily  imagined ;  not  only  relieving  pam  and 
shock,  but  also  saving  the  nervous  system  from  otherwise  highly  injuriona 
excitement. 

The  actual  cautery  is  by  some  recommended  for  the  wounded  part, 
but  upon  what  rational  grounds,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover.  On 
the  contrary,  the  treatment  there  should  surely  be  of  the  bland  and 
soothing  kind ;  as  water-dressing,  or  light  poultice — hot,  and  medicated 
by  sedatives,  as  opium  or  belladonna ;  incision,  however,  being  never 
withheld,  to  relieve  tension,  evacuate  abscess,  or  arrest  diffuse  infiltra- 
tion. 

As  to  the  system.  Bleeding,  in  genuine  tetanus,  is  not  expedient  to 
any  great  extent.  If  used  at  all,  it  must  be  early,  and  with  a  sparing 
hand ;  and,  as  in  hydrophobia,  rather  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  remedies, 
than  itself  a  means  of  cure.  Purging  is  essential,  as  can  readily  be 
understood ;  there  is  much  filth  to  be  dislodged  from  the  interior,  and 
much  depravity  of  the  intestinal  secretion  to  be  corrected.  Croton  oil, 
elateriura,  or  calomel,  occupying  little  bulk,  may  be  given  without 
much  difficulty ;  and  are  to  be  continued,  till  the  bowels  respond  freely 
to  their  use.  Their  operation  will  be  well  assisted,  by  terebinthinate 
injections  per  anum.  Then,  the  attention  is  naturallv  directed  to  the 
most  powerful  of  the  sedative  remedies;    and   of  these   the   disease 
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generates  a  remarkable  tolerance.  Opium  has  been  givoa  in  large 
quantity;  but  proves  comparatively  inert;  lodging,  little  altered,  in 
the  stomach — the  function  of  digestion  being  probably  much  in  abey- 
ance. Lately  it  has  been  proposed  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of 
fume,  &  la  Ghinois ;  an  expedient  not  irrational,  and  irorthy  of  trial. 
Belladonna  has  been  given  in  large  doses ;  one,  two,  three,  or  even 
four  grains  of  the  extract  every  two  hours;  and  frictions,  with  the 
tincture,  over  the  afTccted  parts,  sometimes  have  seemed  to  aiford 
relief.'  The  cannabis  indica  has,  in  warm  climates,  greatly  alleviated 
the  symptoms ;  and,  in  some  cases,  seems  to  have  contributed  power- 
fully towards  cure.  In  this  country,  its  success  has  not  hitherto 
been  eo  great ;  and  yet  such  as  fully  to  warrant  further  trial,  ily 
own  experience  speaks  loudly  in  its  favour.  I  can  now  record  three 
fortunate  cases  under  its  use ;  all  traumatic.  A  girl  eleven  years  of 
age,  sustained  comminuted  fracture  of  the  finger.  Tetanus  occurred, 
the  finger  was  amputated ;  and  the  treatment  consisted  of  purgatives, 
cold  to  the  spine,  Indian  hemp — pushed  to  narcotism — nourishment, 
and  seclusion.  The  amendment  was  gradual  and  complete'  A  boy, 
about  the  same  age,  had  simple  fracture  of  the  thigh,  with  compouod 
and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  great  toe.  The  treatment  and  result 
were  the  same.  Another  boy,  rather  older,  liad  compound  fnctan  of 
the  bones  of  the  arm.  The  treatment  again  resulted  in  cure.  And  ia 
these  cases  I  was,  and  am  inclined  to  award  to  the  cannabis  the  greucr 

Sart  of  the  therapeutic  agency.     In  other  examples  of  the  diaeaee,  I 
avc  seen  it  fail  to  cure,  but  never  to  relieve.     It  is  girai  in  doses  of 
three  grains  of  the  extract,  or  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture;  repeated 
every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours ;  the  object  heiog  to  produce  and 
maintain  narcotism.     There  is  a  very  marked  tolerance  of  ue  remedy. 
Tobacco  is  a  most  powerful  sedative,  and  is  admiuiitered  in  the  furto 
of  enema ;  a  drachm  to  the  pound  of  water,  and  tbe  hilt  giren  at  a 
time ;  repetition  being  made  according  as  circamitueaB  ni^  demaini. 
Let  it  never  bo  forgotten,   however,  that  tbia  roBsdy  ma/  rcadilr 
btcone  ■  poiaop ;  and  that  large  doses,  or  rei^lMi  neetitKui  of  even 
i,  may  wholly  pruatruto  tlif  pomn  of  iife,  ind  cariy  off 
lach  dose  must  be  cautioiuly  preii,  and  iu  cBeeU  carc> 
;  and  while,  with  the  tobacco,  n  endvaroar  to  allay  nct- 
I  excitement  anil   muscular  Bpauif  with  DBlniDflit  and  stimuli  we 
n  the  powers  of  life ;  finding  it^.eomUultDii  of  »  sedative  with 

'  ~'y  expediunt  but^^  yL  IVwinii  fcalii  Jjng  a  reiax- 

k  atA  pxilianced  by  incdi- 
fcKiindimiiofthc  tar- 
— kti.    TIic  remedy, 
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tinuously  to  the  spine,  especially  to  its  upper  part ;  its  effect  being  nar- 
rowly watched,  lest  it  prove  excessive ;  stimuli,  and  support  of  the 
general  system,  being  at  the  same  time  given,  as  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  attempted  cure,  the  utmost  quiet  and 
seclusion  should  be  observed ;  all  noise,  light,  and  prying  visiters  being 
excluded.  Nourishment  should  be  given,  to  as  full  an  extent  as  cir- 
cumstances place  in  our  power  ;  by  the  mouth,  if  possible ;  by  the  rec- 
tum ;  and  by  the  skin.  By  nutritive  enemata  and  baths,  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  some  considerable  time  after  the  power  of  swallowing  has 
gone  ;  and — as  bearing  upon  this  point — it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
greater  number  of  patients  usually  die  of  exhaustion. 

Mercury,  pushed  to  ptyalism,  has  effected  cures  in  hot  climates ;  in 
this  country  it  has  proved  less  successful.  Lately,  the  subnitrate  of 
mercury,  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  has  been  strongly  recommended.  Its 
effects  are  purgative,  emetic,  and  diaphoretic  ;  and  the  spasms  are  said 
to  relax  greatly,  when  these  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  breathing  of  chloroform  has  relaxed  spasm  and  annulled  suffer- 
ing ;  for  a  time.  And  the  use  of  this  wondrous  agent  has  certainly  con- 
tributed, if  not  to  the  cure  of  tetanus,  at  least  greatly  to  alleviation  of 
its  symptoms. 

The  wouraari  poison  is  esteemed  the  most  direct,  powerful,  and  simple 
of  sedatives ;  an  animal  poisoned  by  it  ''  sinks  from  existence  in  the 
most  placid  swoon."  The  nervous  system  is  chiefly  acted  on  ;  and,  after 
apparent  death,  from  cessation  of  nervous  function,  the  heart's  action 
may  be  continued  for  some  time.  When  no  large  quantity  of  the  poison 
has  been  administered,  artificial  respiration — maintaining  the  heart's 
action — will  sustain  life ;  until  the  poisoning  influence  has  passed  away, 
and  the  nervous  system  has  rallied  from  its  temporary  paralysis.  At 
one  time  it  was  supposed,  naturally  enough,  that  such  complete  rest 
afforded  to  the  previously  racked  spinal  system,  even  though  of  short 
duration,  might  be  followed  by  the  best  curative  effect ;  that  on  resump- 
tion of  nervous  function,  the  tetanic  symptoms  would  be  found  to  remain 
partly  or  even  altogether  in  abeyance ;  and  that  either  an  immediate 
exemption  from  the  symptoms,  or  palliation  and  a  partial  approach  to 
cure,  might  thus  be  obtained.  The  proposed  mode  of  application  to  the 
human  subject  was  to  insert  a  small  quantity  of  the  poison  into  a  punc- 
ture of  the  hand  or  arm ;  regulating  its  introduction  into  the  system, 
and  its  effects  there,  by  tightening  or  relaxing  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac 
aspect  of  the  wound.  Experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  however, 
have  resulted  only  in  disappointment ;  and  application  of  this  remedy 
to  man  were  now  scarcely  warrantable. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  be  inclined  to  arrange  as  an  eclectic  consti- 
tutional treatment ; — absolute  quiet  and  seclusion ;  purgatives,  to  clear 
thoroughly  the  primse  vise,  afterwards  stimulant  enemata  to  maintain 
intestinal  action ;  nourishment  given  often,  in  small  quantities  ;  cold  to 
the  spine,  by  ice  in  bladders — applied  constantly,  if  not  proving  over- 
sedative  ;  indian  hemp,  pushed^  so  as  to  maintain  moderate  narcotism ; 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  employed  cautiously  and  occasionally,  to  alle- 
viate paroxysmal  accession. 

In  chronic  tetanus,  the  principal  remedies  are  purgatives,  continued 
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until  a  satisfactory  result  has  been  obtained  upon  the  intestinal  canal ; 
snpport,  by  nourishment ;  and  gentle  use  of  the  antispasmodics.  He- 
roic remedies  are  neither  necessary  nor  expedient ;  recovery  being  as 
common  in  this,  as  it  is  rare  in  the  acute  form.  After  the  tetanic 
symptoms  have  subsided,  tonics  are  necessary,  along  with  support,  to 
remove  the  state  of  debility  which  tends  to  remain. 

The  means  of  diagnosis  between  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  have  been 
already  noticed  (p.  620).  Hysteria  sometimes  achieves  a  very  close 
simulation.  And  yet  it  is  capable  of  being  readily  distinguished  by  the 
careful  observer ;  spasm  and  rigidity  being  more  decidedly  paroxysmal, 
possessing  periods  of  complete  intermission,  and  evidently  being  to  a 
great  extent  within  control  of  the  patient's  will ;  also,  the  ordinary  signs 
of  hysteria  are  present,  usually  in  a  distinct  and  prominent  form. 

On  WonndB  in  general,  see  John  BeU,  on  the  Nature  and  Core  of  Woands,  Edin.  1812 ; 
Roux,  8ur  la  Reunion  Immediate,  Paris,  1814 ;  Dupuvtren,  dee  Blessures  par  Armes  de 
Guerre,  Paris,  1884 ;  Sanson,  de  la  Reunion  Imm^oiate,  Paris,  1834 ;  Macartney  on 
Inflammation,  Dublin,  1888,  p.  185;  Dieffenbach,  on  the  Diyision  of  Tendons  and 
Muscles,  Berlin,  1841 ;  Liston's  Practical  Surgery,  Lond.  1846.  [Also  M&tter's  ed.  of 
liston's  **  Operations  of  Surgery/'  &c.,  PhUada.,  1846. — Ed.]  See  also  the  references 
under  Inflammation  and  Repair. 

On  Gunshot  Wounds,  see  Larrey,  Memoires  de  Chir.  Milit,  Paris,  1812-17  ;  Guthrie 
on  Gunshot  Wounds,  &c.,  Lond.,  1815;  Hennen*s  Military  Surgery,  Lond.,  1829;  Bal- 
lingall's  Outlines  of  Military  Surgery,  Edin.,  1844 ;  Waters,  in  Monthly  Journal,  Oc- 
tober to  December,  1848.  [Des  Plaies  d' Armes  &  feu,  Paris,  1849 ;  in  the  TransyWania 
Journal,  Dec.,  1849,  and  April,  1850,  and  likewise  in  the  8d  toI.  of  the  Trans,  of  the 
Am.  Med.  Association,  p.  846,  will  be  found  some  rery  interesting  obserrations  and 
illustratire  cases,  showing  the  happy  effects  produced  by  uniform  and  moderate  pressure, 
by  bandaging,  upon  gunshot  wounds — a  mode  of  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Dudley,  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky. — Ed.] 

On  Poisoned  Wounds,  Hydrophobia,  Glanders,  and  Malignant  Pustule,  see  Fontana, 
Traits  sur  le  V^nin  de  la  Vip^re,  &c.,  Florence,  1781 ;  Blane,  Outlines  of  the  Veterinary 
Art,  Lond.,  1816;  Marochetti,  Obserrations  sur  THydrophobie,  &c.,  Petersburg,  1821; 
Chomel,  Diet  de  Med.  (Art  Hydrophobic),  tom.  xi.,  Paris,  1824 ;  Elliotson,  on  Glan- 
ders, Med. -Chir.  Trans.,  toIs.  xvi.  and  xTiii. ;  Barry,  on  Pretention  and  Cure  of  Symp- 
toms caused  by  Bites  of  Rabid  or  Venomous  Animals,  Lond.,  1826;  Hoffmann  der 
Mihbrand,  &c.,  Stuttgardt,  1827;  in  Huf eland's  Journal  der  Praktischen  Heilkunde, 
1828 ;  reriewed  in  £d.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  toI.  xxxii. ;  Hertwig,  Beitrage  sur 
naheren  Kenntniss  der  Wuthkrankheit  oder  Follheitder  Hunde,  Berlin,  1829;  Bardsley, 
Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.  (Art  Hydrophobia),  toI.  ii.,  Lond.,  1832;  Levin  and  Rayer,  on 
the  Diseases  transmissible  fVom  Animals  to  Man,  Brit  and  For.  Reriew,  Jan.  1842 ; 
Bourgeois,  M^moire  sur  la  Pustule  Maligne,  Archives  G^n.  Ch.-M^d.,  vol.  i.,  Paris, 
1848  ;  Blake,  on  the  Action  of  Poisons ;  Christison,  on  Poisons,  4th  edit,  Edin.,  1845 ; 
Touatt,  on  Rabies,  Lond.,  1845 ;  Ellis's  Clinical  Surgery,  Dublin,  1846. 

On  Tetanus,  see  Tmka  de  Krxowitx,  Commentarius  de  Tetano,  Vien.,  1777  ;  Larrey, 
M^m.  de  Chir.  Milit.,  vols.  i.  and  iii. ;  Dickson,  Observations  on  Tetanus,  Med.-Cbir. 
Trans.,  vol.  vii.,  Lond.,  1816 ;  Swan,  on  Tetanus,  Lond.,  1825  ;  Symonds,  Cycl.  of  Pract 
Med.  (Art  Tetanus),  Lond.,  1885 ;  Travers,  Further  Inquiry  coucerning  Constitutional 
Irritation,  Lond.,  1885:  Curling,  on  Tetanus,  Lond.,  1886.  [Dr.  Todd,  on  Tetanus, 
Lumleian  Lectures  for  1849,  Lond.  Med.  Gas — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Burns  and  Scalds  denote  injury  done  by  excessive  heat ;  applied,  in 
the  former,  by  radiation,  by  flame,  or  by  solids  ;  in  the  latter,  by  heated 
fluids  or  vapour.  Those  inflicted  by  flame,  heated  oil,  or  steam,  are 
the  most  severe ;  the  temperature,  and  intensity  of  combustion,  being 
great. 

The  dangers  of  this  form  of  injury  are  various :  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  wounds,  they  are  not  mere  casualties  happened  to  a  part. 
1.  There  is  a  shock  imparted  to  the  system,  when  the  burning  is  exten- 
sive and  severe,  or  involves  an  important  part ;  and  under  this  shock 
the  patient  may  perish,  by  syncope.  2.  Imperfect  or  nervous  reaction 
may  result,  to  an  excessive  and  uncontrollable  degree  ;  the  patient  sink- 
ing exhausted,  under  febrile  tumult  of  the  asthenic  kind,  at  a  very  early 
period  (p.  95).  Sometimes  a  deceptive  lull  precedes  this  form  of  reaction. 
An  elderly  patient,  badly  burned,  may  walk  to  the  hospital,  and  yet  be  dead 
in  forty-eight  hours.  3.  Or  reaction  of  the  sthenic  type  proves  exces- 
sive ;  and  under  the  violence  of  inflammatory  fever  life  may  be  en- 
dangered. 4.  During  the  progress  of  inflammatory  fever,  the  internal 
organs,  more  especially  the  lungs,  are  apt  to  suSer ;  seriously  compli- 
cating the  case.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  fatal  disease  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  coat  may  occur.  5.  More  remotely,  tedious  cicatrisation, 
confinement,  and  discharge,  are  prone  to  peril  the  system  by  hectic. 
Death  escaped,  life  may  be  rendered  very  miserable,  by  the  deformity 
and  impairment  of  function  often  inseparable  from  healing  of  the  bum. 

The  classification,  at  once  most  natural  and  most  useful,  is  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  to  which  the  textures  have  sustained  injury.  I.  The 
mere  surface  is  involved,  by  a  slight  and  temporary  application  of  heat ; 
usually  in  the  liquid  form.  A  mere  erythema  results,  usually  termi- 
nating in  resolution ;  but  not  without  risk,  when  occurring  in  the  scalp, 
or  when  including  a  large  range  of  any  part  of  the  surface.  II.  The 
cutis  undergoes  the  inflammatory  process,  of  a  higher  grade.  Pain,  swell- 
ing, and  tension,  are  followed  by  vesication ;  and  the  vesicles  may  either 
suppurate,  or  disappear  by  desiccation.  The  heat  may  have  been  applied 
either  in  the  fluid,  or  in  the  solid  form.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  cuticle  to  adhere  to  the  heated  substance ;  then  no  vesi- 
cation forms,  but,  instead,  a  raw  surface  is  left,  of  exceeding  tenderness, 
which  speedily  inflames  and  suppurates,  and  probably  is  extended  by 
acute  and  painful  ulceration.  This  circumstance,  occurring  accidentally, 
well  illustrates  the  importance  of  retaining  the  cuticle  anremoved,  and 
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as  little  disturbed  as  possible,  in  those  cases  which  are  under  treatment 
with  vesications  already  formed.  III.  By  a  greater  application  of  heat, 
in  the  solid  form,  or  by  flame,  the  external  part  of  the  cutis  is  cauterized ; 
killed  immediately,  or  almost  so;  and  converted  into  an  insensible 
slough,  of  a  darker  or  lighter  colour  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  has  been  made  to  part  with  its  vitality.  Though  the  surface  be 
insensible  when  lightly  touched,  yet  acute  pain  is  elicited  by  pressure. 
If  the  part  have  died  instantly,  there  is  no  change  in  its  character  ;  it 
is  at  once  an  eschar,  and  remains  so,  until  detached.  But  when  its 
death  has  been  subsequent  to  the  injury,  and  a  gradual  although  still  a 
rapid  process,  dark  vesications  may  form,  as  in  ordinary  gangrene. 
After  separation  of  the  slough,  the  pain,  which  had  almost  ceased  shortly 
after  infliction  of  the  injury,  is  renewed,  of  a  very  intense  character ;  in 
consequence  of  the  sensitive  cutis,  which  had  been  but  half  destroyed, 
now  constituting  the  raw  and  inflaming  surface.  This,  in  truth,  is  the 
most  painful  of  all  burns ;  and,  as  formerly  observed,  ought  to  be  avoided, 
when  such  injuries  are  inflicted  by  design,  with  a  curative  object  in  view. 
By  gunpowder,  this  class  of  bum  is  often  produced ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
the  surrounding  skin  is  begrimmed  by  lodgment  of  the  grains.  lY.  The 
skin  is  wholly  cauterized ;  at  once  converted  into  the  state  of  eschar, 
dark  coloured,  dry,  and  insensible.  The  dead  portion  contracts,  in  its 
change;  and,  consequently,  the  surrounding  integument  presents  a 
puckered  appearance,  so  long  as  the  eschar  remains  adherent.  Pain  is 
acute  during  the  burning,  but  soon  subsides ;  and,  for  a  time,  is  almost 
entirely  absent.  On  inflammatory  accession,  necessary  for  detachment 
of  the  eschar,  pain  returns ;  but  not  of  the  inordinate  degree  which 
invariably  attends  the  like  stage  in  the  preceding  class  of  injury.  This 
is  the  form  which  it  should  be  our  object  to  produce,  in  using  the  actual 
cautery.  Y.  The  cauterization  extends  deeply ;  producing  a  sonorous, 
black,  brittle,  and  depressed  eschar,  more  or  less  extensive ;  slow  in 
separating,  and  followed  by  much  suppuration ;  forming  a  wound  very 
tedious  in  its  progress  towards  cure.  And  the  cicatrix  is  usually  of  an 
unsatisfactory  kind,  when  obtained.  YI.  The  entire  thickness  of  a 
limb  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  eschar ;  and  removal  by  amputation  is 
demanded.  The  spontaneous  separation  is  slow ;  besioes,  a  bad  stump 
18  formed,  and  the  system  is  under  much  danger  by  protracted  hectic. 

In  general,  these  various  classes  are  more  or  less  blended.  For 
ezamplo,  in  the  cpitre  of  a  burnt  part,  where  heat  has  been  most  intensely 
applied,  there  may  be  the  depressed  eschar ;  exterior  to  that,  the  skin 
only  in  part  destroyed ;  beyond  this,  the  skin,  alive,  and  about  to  be 
acutely  inflamed ;  and,  exterior  to  all,  such  an  amount  of  injury  as  will 
produce  but  an  erythema.  The  most  severe  examples  of  the  injury  are 
usually  those  caused  by  flame,  as  when  the  clothes  have  taken  fire ;  for 
the  part  is  made  to  contribute  towards  its  own  combustion ;  and  thb  is 
intense  and  rapid. 

As  regards  prognosis,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  loss  of  sub- 
stance often  proves  more  extensive  than  it  at  first  seemed.  A  part  dies 
immediately ;  but  another,  and  sometimes  a  larger  portion,  perishes 
sabseauently,  under  inflammatory  action ;  the  heat  was  insufficient  for 
immediate  extinction  of  its  vitality,  vet  lowered  this  so  far  as  to  render 
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prove  excessive,  restoratives  must  be  employed ;  as  heat  to  the  general 
surface,  and  warm  drinks  internally ;  followed,  if  need  be,  by  wine,  am- 
monia, or  other  stimulants.     If  reaction  prove  premature  and  asthenic, 
it  must  be  moderated  by  opium  or  other  calmatives.     3.  Keep  antiphUh- 
gistica  in  view.     When  stimulating  to  overcome  the  shock,  the  coming 
sthenic  reaction  must  always  be  remembered.     And,  while  we  prevent 
sinking,  we  are  to  be  careful  not  to  expedite  and  aggravate  impending 
inflammatory  action.     4.  Promote  separation  of  the  Bloughs.     For  this, 
poultice,  or  warm  water-dressing,  are  the  suitable  applications.     A  cer- 
tain amount  of  inflammation  is  essential  for  detachment,  and  under  these 
epithems  it  advances  favourably.     For  the  severer  bums,  cotton,  gum, 
soap,  and  varnish,  are  manifestly  unsuitable ;  the  first,  especially,  woold 
speedily  become  soaked  with  discharge,  and  either  require  frequent  re- 
newal, or  else  prove  a  very  hot-bed  of  pestilential  putrescence.     It  may 
happen,  occasionally,  that  the  central  portion  of  the  eschar  is  detached 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  margins ;  and  pus,  accumulating  under 
the  detached  part,  does  harm  to  the  inflaming  and  ulcerating  textures 
beneath.    Under  such  circumstances,  the  elevated  and  tense  dead  portion, 
the  least  pressure  on  which  produces  much  pain,  is  to  be  freely  cut  throu^ 
by  a  bistoury.     5.  Limit  the  inflammation.     A  certain  amount  of  this 
action  is  necessary,  to  separate  dead  and  dying  parts  from  the  living, 
and  to  originate  the  subsequent  action  of  granulation.     But  we  desire 
no  more  than  what  is  essential.     The  part  is  kept  at  rest,  in  a  suitable 
posture;  and  is  fomented  and  poulticed,  or  enveloped  in  the  water* 
dressing.     Antiphlogistic  regimen  is  enjoined,  in  moderation.      The 
bowels  are  kept  open,  and  perhaps  antimony  is  mildly  exhibited.     In 
the  more  urgent  cases,  a  moderate  bleeding  may  be  taken  from  the  arm. 
But  all  this  must  be  done  with  caution,  sparingly  and  grudgingly ;  for 
we  know  full  well  that  every  available  resource  of  the  system  will 
by  and  by  be  called  upon,  during  the  protracted  period  of  granulation 
and  probable  hectic.   6.  Promote  granulation.   So  soon  as  inflammatory 
action  has  subsided,  the  water-dressing  is  applied ;  not  hot,  but  tepid, 
as  a  mere  detergent  and  protective  ;  and  this  is  continued,  so  long  as 
the  granulating  surface  remains  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  character. 
Such  period  is  but  a  short  one,  however ;  the  sore  soon  assumes  the  weak 
character ;  requiring  medication  of  the  dressings,  by  various  stimulants ; 
as  the  salts  of  zinc,  copper,  iron,  silver,  &c.     At  the  same  time,  early 
support  by  bandaging  is  usually  expedient.     By  some,  a  weak  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  soda  is  held  in  much  repute,  as  an  application  from 
the  first ;  but  this  seems  to  be  its  proper  place ;  and,  in  this  place,  I 
can  testify  from  experience  to  its  efficacy.     7.  Moderate  eantraetion. 
And  remember  that  centripetal  movement  of  the  old  texture  does  not 
cease  on  cicatrization  (p.  200).     The  parts  implicated  in  the  injury, 
mediately  and  immediately,  must  be  placed  in  their  proper  relative  po- 
sition ;  and  must  be  retained  so,  by  suitable  retentive  means,  during 
the  whole  period  of  cure.     For  example,  in  burns  of  the  neck  with  loss 
of  substance,  the  head  must  be  placed  and  kept  erect  by  bandaging ; 
otherwise  the  chin  will  be  drawn  down  upon  the  sternum ;  and  frightful 
deformity  will  ensue,  by  traction  of  the  facial  integument  (Fig.  218). 
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Id  less  esteDsive  injuries,  on  the  face,  arms,  or  other  exposed  parts, 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  moderate  the  centri- 
petal movement.  This  opposition,  however,  must  never  be  carried  so 
iar  as  to  peril  the  Frame,  by  hectic  from  tedious  cure.  When  orifices  of 
canals  are  implicated — as  the  nares,  urethra,  rectum — they  are  to  he 
kept  distended  by  plugs  or  boagies,  until  the  period  of  contraction  has 
gone  by ;  in  order  that  the  normal  calibre  may  be  retained.  When 
opposing  surfaces  are  implicated,  as  in  extensive  bum  or  scald  of  the 
fingers,  abnormal  union  is  to  be  .prevented  by  the  daily  and  careful  in- 
terposition of  dressing ;  and  it  is  veil,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  a 
considerable  pressure  at  the  points  of  commissure.  8.  Retain  the  f una- 
tiont  of  jointt.  This  is  effected  by  passive  and  frequent  motion.  But, 
sometimes,  the  parts  exterior  to  a  Joint  are  so  wholly  involved  by  the  in- 
jury, as  to  render  it  obviously  impossible  to  fulfil  this  indication.  The 
joint  must  become  stiff,  by  a  kind  of  spurious  anchylosis  (p.  508).  And 
we  have  in  these  cases  to  content  ourselves  with  securing  such  a  posi- 
tion of  the  stiffening  part,  as  shall  afterwards  prove  most  serviceable ; 
the  elbow,  bent  at  right  angles ;  the  knee  almost  straight.  9.  Maintain 
the  powers  of  the  tyitem.  This  is  done  by  attention  to  air,  exercise, 
and  clothing ;  by  generous  diet ;  and  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimuli — 
of  the  latter,  cantharides  is  often  a  most  efficient  form,  A  view  towards 
this  indication  must  always  pervade  our  fulfilment  of  the  fifth.  10. 
Remedy   deformity.      In 

spite  of  all  efforts  to  mo-  f>K  ^1^- 

derate  contraction,  and  to 
maintain  due  relation  of 
position,  deformity  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  when 
much  loss  of  sabstance  has 
been  sustained.  A  simple 
incision  may  sometimes 
suffice,  when  the  treatment 
has  been  negligent.  Mere 
division  of  a  tight  cicatrix 
may  permit  the  parts  to 
b«  normally  readjusted; 
and  then,  the  proper  re- 
tentive means  being  em> 
ployed,  a  better  healing 
may  be  obtuned.  Or,  by 
means  of  a  sobontaneous 
wound,  a  depressed  and 
adherent  cicatrix  may  be 
set  free.  But  perhaps 
there  has  been  no  faulty  treatment ;  everything  has  been  done  to  pre- 
vent displacement,  and  yet  it  has  occurred.  Or  it  may  be  that,  to  save 
the  system  and  obtain  a  cure,  the  moderating  means  have  been  less 
energetically  employed  towards  the  dose,  than  at  the  first.  In  short, 
there  baa  been  much  loss  of  substance ;  and  the  part  could  not  have 


of  the  eiotrii.— 
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healed  at  all,  without  very  considerable  contraction  of  the  old  textures. 
In  such  cases,  the  deficiency  must  be  supplied.     By  incision,  the  cica- 
trix is  divided  ;  the  parts  are  replaced  in  their  proper  position ;  and  then 
a  portion  of  integument  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  of  suitable  dimensions 
to  occupy  the  gap,  having  been  detached  by  incision  from  the  vicinity, 
is  adjusted  in  its  new  place,  and  there  retained  by  sutures  and  plasters ; 
a  connecting  slip  being  left  undivided,  whereby  its  vitality  is  maintained. 
It  adheres,  and  effectually  prevents  recon traction ;  the  parts  retain  their 
normal  position,  and  the  deformity  is — at  least  in  some  degree — re- 
moved.    The  wound,  whence  the  atoning  flap  was  taken,  is    brought 
together,  and  treated  for  either  adhesion  or  granulation,  according  to 
its  form  and  circumstances.     Sometimes,  the  new  matter  of  the  cicatrix 
is  unduly  prominent.     In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  brought  to  its  proper 
level  by  pressure  carefully  applied ;  for,  as  already  observed,  such  ad- 
ventitious structure  is  very  amenable  to  absorption.     Should  pressure 
fail,  the  dense  prominence  may  be  excised,  and  the  wound  treated  on 
ordinary  principles.     11.  Amputate  in  certain  cases.     When  a  limb  is 
charred  throughout  its  entire  thickness,  amputation  is  expedient  at  once ; 
so  soon  as  the  shock  of  injury  has  sufficiently  passed  away,  to  admit  of 
the  operation  being  safely  borne.     When  a  joint  has  been  opened  into, 
or  a  bone  necrosed ;  or  when  from  any  other  cause  suppuration  is  pro- 
fuse, healing  slow,  and  hectic  urgent — the  part  must  be  sacrificed  to 
save  life  ;  and  then  the  amputation  is  secondary.     12.   Throughout  the 
whole  cure,  have  great  regard  to  the  state  of  the  internal  organs^  espe- 
cially the  lungs  ;  and  chiefly  during  the  inflammatory  stage.     Also,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  case  of  extensive  burns,  the  patient  never 
can  be  reckoned  safe  until  after  the  whole  has  been  fairly  cicatrized. 
The  system  may  have  power  enough,  by  a  great  and  long-protracted 
struggle,  to  effect  the  skinning  over ;  and  may  then  sink,  as  if  exhausted 
in  the  effort. 

Such  are  the  principles  of  ordinary  surgery,  which  are  suitable  to 
guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  injury.  Some  strenuously 
advise  stimulating  applications  from  the  beginning ;  and  a  theory  has 
been  made  to  suit  the  practice.  Neither  seem  to  merit  approval.  Alco- 
holic applications  may  sometimes  prove  serviceable,  on  a  scalded  but 
unbroken  skin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  scalds  of  the  hand  or 
foot,  for  example,  the  immediate  application  of  spirits  of  wine  is  favour- 
able to  subsidence  of  pain.  Also,  in  the  severer  injuries  any  stimulant, 
at  first  increasing  the  pain,  may  afterwards  be  truly  said  to  deaden  it ; 
by  accelerating  and  aggravating  inflammatory  action,  so  as  speedily  to 
overcome  the  impaired  vitality,  and  convert  all  into  one  slough.  But 
such  is  not  wise  and  prudent  surgery.  In  all  severe  cases,  let  stimu- 
lants, both  internally  and  externally,  be  retained  for  their  proper  time 
and  place ;  and  these  will  be  found  in  the  second,  sixth,  and  ninth,  indi- 
cations of  cure. 

Kentish,  on  liurua,  Lond.,  1797;  Earle,  Essay  on  the  Means  of  Lessening  the  Effects 
of  Fire  on  the  Human  Body,  Lond.,  1799 ;  Kentish,  a  Second  Esmij  on  Bums,  New- 
castle, 1800;  Marjolin  et  011i?ier  (Art.  Bruldre),  Diet  des  Se.  IbMiealM;  Dickenwrn, 
on  Burns  and  Scalds,  Lond.,  1818;  Dugueron,  Dissert,  sur  les  BnUfires,  Paris,  1830: 
Dupuytren,  Lemons  Orales,  &c.,  Paris,  1832;  H.  Earle,  Lectures  on  BuVns,  Lond., 
1832:  Matter,  on  the  Cure  of  Deformity  after  Burns,  Philadelphia,  1848. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

EFFECTS  OF  COLD. 

The  eifects  of  intense  cold  applied  to  a  part,  so  as  greatly  to  diminish 
vital  power,  and  not  unfrequently  to  produce  local  death,  more  espe- 
cially when  heat  or  other  stimulus  is  rashly  used — constituting  what  is 
termed  Frost-bite — have  been  already  considered  (p.  268). 

The  term  Chilblain  is  applied  to  a  less  evil ;  the  effects  of  cold,  as 
affecting  chiefly  the  surface.  The  parts  most  liable  so  to  suffer,  are 
those  which  not  only  are  habitually  exposed  to  cold,  but  likewise  are 
naturally  of  comparatively  weak  circulation,  and  consequently  of  low 
power ;  as  the  fingers  and  hands ;  the  toes,  feet,  heels,  and  ankles ;  the 
tip  of  the  nose  and  ear.  And  these  are  most  especially  liable,  when 
extreme  circulation  in  the  individual  is  naturally  imperfect;  from 
dvspepsia,  or  other  disease,  or  from  original  conformation.  Like  frost- 
bite, chilblain  is  usually  the  secondary  effect  of  cold ;  caused  by  prema- 
ture restoration  of  heat  and  circulation;  and  the  result,  usually,  of 
repeated  exposure  and  alternations  of  temperature.  Reaction  is  exces- 
sive, with  diminished  power  of  control.  Yet  a  high  degree  of  over- 
action  does  not  ensue ;  otherwise  gangrene  would  inevitably  result,  and 
the  case  be  termed  one  of  frost-bite.  Either  a  congestion,  or  a  chronic 
inflammatory  process  is  established.  An  unpleasant  sensation  of  heat 
is  complained  of,  often  attended  or  followed  by  an  intolerable  itching. 
The  part  swells,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  red  hue.  No  further  progress 
may  be  made,  the  part  remaining  in  this  congested  state  for  a  Ions 
period  ;  not  advancing  to  higher  vascular  results,  and  but  little  disposed 
to  recede.  But,  very  frequently,  vesicles  form ;  and  these  do  not  dry 
and  desquamate  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but,  having  given  way,  dis- 
close a  very  painful  ulcer  beneath,  emitting  a  thin  watery  discharge, 
slow  to  heal,  and  prone  to  assume  either  the  irritable  or  indolent  cha- 
racters ;  often  at  first  irritable,  and  secondarily  indolent.  Or,  instead 
of  vesication,  the  surface  seems  to  crack ;  and  the  fissures  degenerate 
into  ulcers  of  a  similar  kind.  Usually,  the  ulceration  is  but  superficial ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  extends  deeply,  involving  tendons,  and  even 
more  hidden  parts.  In  some  cases,  vitality  is  wnoUy  overborne,  and 
gangrene  supervenes. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  by  avoiding  exposure  to  extreme  cold, 
more  especially  in  the  parts  most  liable  to  suffer.  Using  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  ablution  lukewarm  water ;  neither  cold  nor  hot.  And, 
when  exposure  has  been  incurred,  taking  care  that  reaction  is  gradual 
and  safe ;  using,  for  this  purpose,  the  means  recommended  in  the  case 
of  threatened  frost-bite  (p.  264.) 
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When  the  congestive  state  has  been  induced,  probably  the  best 
remedy  is  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  so  as  to  blacken  the  integument ; 
carefully  avoiding  vesication.  For  the  ulcer  and  fissures,  at  their  early 
and  irritable  period,  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  is  suitable ;  followed 
by  light  poultice  or  water-dressing.  When  they  have  become  weak  or 
indolent,  as  they  tend  soon  to  do,  various  stimulant  applications  are 
required,  along  with  uniform  support  by  careful  bandaging.  A  bandage 
carelessly  applied,  so  as  to  cause  partial  constriction,  would  certainly  be 

!)roductive  of  very  serious  injury  to  a  part  whose  vital  power  remains  so 
ong  and  so  much  impaired.  Occasionally,  amputation  of  a  finger  or 
toe  may  be  demanded ;  ulceration  having  extended  deeply,  bones  having 
become  diseased,  or  gangrene  having  supervened. 

When  the  whole  frame  is  exposed  to  intense  cold,  the  general  powers 
of  life  gradually  cease.  The  patient  grows  feeble  and  languid,  inclines 
greatly  to  sleep,  sleeps,  becomes  comatose,  and  dies.  On  dissection, 
there  is  usually  found  considerable  serous  effusion  within  the  cranium. 
To  prevent  the  extreme  sedative  result,  the  mind  must  be  made  to  work 
against  the  body.  Sleep  and  lying  down  must  be  resisted,  wakefulness 
and  bodily  exertion  compelled.  To  restore,  the  same  gradual  appliances 
must  be  used  as  in  regard  to  a  part ;  cold  friction ;  gradual  increase  of 
the  temperature ;  and  very  sparing  administration  of  food,  drink,  and 
other  stimulants,  internally ;  otherwise,  what  may  be  termed  universal 
gangrene,  by  over-action  affecting  the  whole  frame,  will  certainly  ensue. 

Thomson,  Lectures  on  Inflammation  (Art.  Frost-bite),  Lend.,  1818 ;  DeemouliDs, 
de  la  Gangrene  par  Congelation,  Paris,  1815;  Mornaj,  sur  la  Gangrene  des  Eztremites 
par  Congelation,  Strasbourg,  1816 ;  Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chir.  Milit,  toI.  iii.  ;  also  Cape 
Cook's  Voyages,  toI.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  FRACTURE. 

Fracture,  or  solution  of  continuity  in  bone,  is  usually  the  result  of 
external  violence ;  sometimes  it  is  effected  by  muscular  action  alone. 
And  this,  too,  is  not  a  mere  local  casualty ;  but  apt  to  be  followed  by 
inflammation,  suppuration,  gangrene,  erysipelas, — ^bringing  life  into  the 
greatest  danger. 

Various  terms  are  employed,  to  designate  the  kind  and  circumstances 
of  the  injury.  It  is  called  transverse,  oblique,  or  longitudinal,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the  break  has  occurred.  It  is  said  to  be 
Simple^  when  there  is  mere  fracture  of  the  bone,  at  one  part,  and 
nothing  more.  Compound^  when  in  addition  to  the  injury  of  bone, 
there  is  an  open  wound  of  the  superimposed  soft  parts,  communicating 
with  the  fracture.  Comminuted^  when  the  breaking  is  not  at  one  point 
but  at  many ;  occasioning  numerous  fragments.  It  is  said  to  be  a  case 
of  Fracture  with  woundj  when  the  coexistent  wound  of  the  soft  parts 
is  at  a  different  place,  and  does  not  communicate  with  the  injury  of  the 
bone. 

The  parts  of  the  skeleton  most  liable  to  fracture,  are  the  long  bones, 
more  especially  of  the  extremities ;  and  these  may  suffer  by  violence 
applied  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  flat  bones,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  cranium,  are  less  liable ;  and  seldom  give  way  except 
under  violence  which  is  both  direct  and  severe. 

A  bone  does  not  always  break  at  the  point  struck.  A  blow  on  the 
symphysis  menti  often  occasions  fracture  of  the  jaw,  near  its  angle ;  a 
concussion  applied  to  the  bones  of  the  leg,  through  the  foot,  ordinarily 
produces  fracture  of  the  tibia  near  the  ankle,  and  of  the  fibula  at  its 
upper  part. 

The  broken  fragments  usually  become  more  or  less  displaced.  The 
force,  wherewith  the  injury  was  inflicted,  may  push  one  or  both  aside ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  limb  may  increase  displacement,  when  the  part 
is  raised,  or  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  it.  But  the  paramount 
displacing  agent  is  the  action  of  those  muscles  which  are  implicated  in 
the  injurv.  Sometimes  there  is  retraction  of  the  fragments,  and  elon- 
gation of  the  part;  as  in  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella.  Most  fre- 
quently, the  fragments  cross  and  overlap  each  other,  with  consequent 
snortening  of  the  limb.  Sometimes  one  fragment  alone  is  displaced ; 
as  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle ;  the  sternal  portion  remaining  nearly  in 
iitu^  while  the  lower  passes  downwards  and  forwards.  In  other  cases, 
both  suffer  displacement ;  as  in  fracture  of  the  humerus  below  its  bici- 
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tiital  groove;  the  upper  fragment  passing  in  towards  the  chest;  the 
ower  being  elevated,  and  displaced  outwards,  bj  the  deltoid. 

One  fragment  naually  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  other,  seeming  &s 
if  it  ha.d  risen  above  its  fellow  ;  and  hence  we  frequently  speak  of  "  the 
rising  end  of  the  bone."  But  this  phrase,  if  not  rightly  anderstood, 
may  lead  to  great  practical  error.  The  sternal  end  of  the  fractured 
clavicle  seems  to  riae,  but  in  truth  is  in  its  place  ;  while  the  lower  frag- 
ment has  fallen  away.  And  in  attempting  readjustment,  we  are  not  to 
repress  the  apparently  "rising  end;"  but,  leaving  it  alone,  we  bring 
up  to  its  level  the  one  which  is  truly  displaced.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"rising  end"  may  be  not  more  apparent  than  real;  as  in  fracture  of 
the  tibia,  below  its  tubercle ;  and  in  fracture  of  the  femur,  below  the 
trochanter  minor.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  upper  fragment  is  traly 
tilted  forwards ;  and  means  for  its  reduction  are  undertakea  vith  pro- 
priety. 

By  the  displacement,  neighbouring  parts  are  liable  to  be  compressed, 
torn,  or  otherwise  injured ;  and  hence  the  most 
Fig.  210.  serious  consequences  may  ensue;    unless  such 

displacement  be  detected,  understood,  and 
speedily  rectified.  For  example,  the  displaced 
fragments  of  a  broken  rib  may  puncture  and 
irritate  the  pleura  and  lungs,  exciting  violent  in- 
flammatioQ  there.  And  displaced  portions  of  a 
broken  cranium  may  cause  a  like  injury  to  the  • 
brain  and  its  membranes,  followed  by  results  still 
more  disastrous. 

Fronenesa  to  fracture  varies  with  age.  The 
bones  of  the  old  man  are  brittle,  and  give  way 
under  amounts  of  violence  which  would  have 
little  disturbed  them  in  younger  years.  The 
bones  of  the  child,  on  the  contrary,  are  fully  as 
likely  to  bend  as  to  break  ;  although,  indeed,  it 
is  true  that  fracture  takes  place  in  utero. 
Bending  of  the  long  bones,  with  partial  fracture,  from  force  applied 
to  their  extremity,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  child  and  ado- 
lescent. Tlie  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  For  example,  are  not  unfreqnently 
found  more  or  leas  curved,  from  a  fall  saved  on  the  hand.  Continuity 
is  plainly  uninterrupted,  and  bending  is  apparent;  there  are  much  pain, 
deformity,  and  loss  of  power,  but  no  crepitus  ;  the  bending  can  be  un- 
done, by  force  suitably  applied ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  obscure 
crepitus  can  be  perceived.  A  few  of  the  osseous  fibres  had  given  way, 
on  the  convexity  of  the  curve  ;  and  these,  not  being  brought  into  appo- 
sition, could  give  no  crepitus  until  the  bone  was  made  straight.  Id 
other  cases,  bending  is  unaccompanied  with  any  solution  of  continuity. 
For  example,  a  child  may  receive  a  smart  blow  on  the  head;  depres- 
sion of  the  cranium  may  be  so  occasioned,  without  any  fracture ;  and 
the  depressed  portion,  by  the  innate  and  gradual  resilience  of  the  os- 
seous tissue  at  that  age,  ultimately  resumes  its  normal  relative  position. 
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Constitutional  vice  often  predisposes  to  fracture.  The  Fig.  220. 
cancerous  diathesis  does  so,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p. 
315);  and,  still  more,  that  abnormal  condition  of  the 
skeleton,  denoted  by  the  term  '^fragilitas  ossium,'' 
(p.  439.)  It  is  a  common  saying  that,  in  frost,  the 
bones  are  more  brittle  than  at  other  times  ;  but,  pro- 
bably, the  frequency  of  fractures  then  can  be  more 
rationally  accounted  for,  by  the  increased  liability  to 
fall,  and  by  the  hardness  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
falling  body  is  received.  The  functions  of  certain  bones 
predispose  to  their  fracture ;  the  clavicle,  supporting  the 
shoulder,  is  rendered  liable  to  fracture  by  blows  or  falls 
on  that  part ;  and  the  radius  is  similarly  circumstanced, 
when  compared  with  its  companion  the  ulna,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  special  connexion  with  the  hand.  Others, 
again,  are  rendered  liable  by  the  mere  exposure  of  their 
position.  The  unprotected  cranium,  for  example,  is 
more  liable  to  fracture,  than  the  comparatively  well- 
cushioned  scapula ;  the  clavicle  is  more  liable  than  the 
ribs ;  and  any  of  these  is  more  liable  than  the  spine. 

While  such  circumstances  may  be  said  to  be  the 
predisposing  causes  of  fracture,  the  exciting  causes 
are  two ;  external  force  and  muscular  action.  Force 
may  be  applied  directly ;  as  by  a  blow,  or  by  a  heavy 
weight  passing  over  the  part.  Or  it  may  be  indirect ;  as  when  the  cla- 
vicle breaks  from  violence  received  on  the  shoulder ;  or  the  fibula,  near 
its  head,  from  a  shock  sustained  on  the  foot.  Again,  disruption  of  a 
bone  may  be  effected  by  muscular  agency  alone  ;  as  when  the  patella, 
or  olecranon,  is  snapped  across,  during  an  intense  and  sudden  muscular 
effort ;  or  when  the  radius  gives  way  under  attempted  feats  of  strength, 
as  is  not  uncommon. 

The  Symptoms  of  fracture  are  usually  very  plain.  There  is  obvious 
deformity  of  the  part ;  and  its  muscular  power  is  all  but  lost.  A  frac- 
tured arm,  for  example,  is  swollen,  and  out  of  drawing ;  and  the  patient 
is  unable  to  move  it,  without  the  assistance  of  the  corresponding  mem- 
ber. Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patella,  the  part  is  elongated ; 
much  more  frequently  it  is  shortened  ;  the  lower  extremity,  in  fracture 
at  the  hip,  may  be  abbreviated  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  or  more. 
Voluntary  motion  is  much  abridged;  in  many  cases,  the  patient,  of 
himself,  can  move  the  injured  limb  little  if  at  all.  Involuntary  motion, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  extended ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surgeon  can, 
though  not  without  inflicting  much  pain,  move  the  limb  in  directions 
and  to  an  extent  of  which  it  was  previously  incapable.  And,  at  the 
site  of  fracture,  the  slightest  examination  usually  makes  it  abundantly 
plain  that  the  part  is  remarkably  and  preternaturally  mobile.  Pain  is 
great  and  constant ;  and  ever  and  anon  liable  to  sudden  exacerbation, 
from  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles  implicated  in  the  injury, 
whereby  the  bones  are  displaced  anew,  and  the  soft  parts  irritated  and 


Fig.  220.  Partial  fracture,  with  bending  of  the  femur. 
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torD.  If  oither  fragment  come  in  contact  With  nflrroDS  tmnks,  com- 
pressing, puncturing,  or  in  any  way  irritating  these,  the  pun  is  likely 
to  prove  extreme.  Swelling  invariably  occurs,  and  is  of  three  kindB. 
1.  The  diaplacement  and  overlapping  of  the  fractured  ends  produce  a 
greater  or  less  enlargement  of  the  part,  immediately  after  infliction  of 
the  injury.  And  if  muscles  be  relaxed  by  the  displacement,  the  bulging 
into  which  they  are  consequently  thrown  will  contribute  to  the  imm^ 
diate  swelling.  2.  The  first  swelling  is  increased  by  extravasation  of 
blood ;  which  inevitably  follows  solution  of  continuity  in  the  bone,  «id 
coexistent  laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  If  any  considerable  vessel  have 
been  injured,  this  kind  of  swelling  may  prove  very  great ;  partly  by 
blood  accumulating  around  the  fracture,  partly  by  its  being  infiltrated 
into  the  surrounding  tissues.  3.  The  second  swelling,  in  its  turn,  is 
followed  and  modified  by  that  which  attends  ou  infiammatory  acUon; 
beginning  to  form  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours.  The  tissues  then 
become  infiltrated  ;  partly  by  serum,  partly  by  fibrinous  exudation. 

But  the  peculia.r  and  diagnostic  sign  of  fracture  is  what  is  termed 
Crepitus;  a  sensation  of  rubbing,  grating,  and  crackling,  which  is 
imparted  to  both  hand  and  ear,  when  the  fragments  are  moved  one 
upon  the  other,  with  contact  of  their  broken  surfaces.  When  there  is 
□o  great  displacement,  the  fractured  ends  remaining  partly  in  apposi- 
tion, this  crepitus  may  be  felt  on  the  slightest  movement  of  the  lirab ; 
and,  often,  both  the  patient  and  his  attendant  are  made  very  plainly 
aware  of  its  existence,  by  the  involuntary  movements  which  spasm  of 
the  muscles  from  time  to  time  occasions.  But  when  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  the  displacement  great,  and  the  fragments  completely  over- 
lapping, crepitus  is  not  so  easily  found.  Reduction  must  be  effected, 
in  the  first  instance ;  in  order  that  the  broken  surfaces  may  be  brooeht 
in  contact  with  each  other ;  and  then,  by  movement,  the  desired  sign 
will  be  plainly  enough  emitted.  In  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
for  example,  rotation  of  the  limb  will  be  quite  unattended  with  crepitus, 
BO  long  as  the  lower  fragment  is  retracted,  and  lodged  on  the  brim  of 
the  acetabulum,  free  from  the  head  of  the  bone ;  but,  so  soon  as,  by 
gentle  extension,  normal  length  of  the  limb  has 
been  restored,  crepitus  will  oe  produced  by  but 
very  slight  movement. 

Certain  fractures,  termed  impturted,  rarely  afford 
crepitus.  One  fragment  is  driven  into  and  lodged  in 
the  cancellous  texture  of  the  other,  by  the  same 
violence  which  caused  the  fracture ;  and  so  the  bone 
is  scarcely  broken,  when  it  again  becomes  fixed, 
with  its  continuity  apparently  restored.  There  is 
little  deformity,  no  unnatural  mobility,  and  usually 
no  distinct  crepitus  nnder  ordinary  manipalation. 
Examples  of  this  form  of  injury  are  fooad,  id 
fracture  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  radius,  and 
at  the  trochanteric  portion  of  the  femur. 

The  manipulations  necessary  to  ascertaio  the 
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nature  of  an  accident,  and  which  are  especially  directed  towards  de- 
tection of  crepitus,  are  to  be  conducted  with  all  gentleness;  so  as 
not  to  produce  unnecessary  pain,  or  endanger  further  injury  to 
the  soft  parts,  with  aggravation  of  subsequent  inflammatory  action ; 
and  yet  with  determination,  sufficient  for  fully  satisfying  the  examiner 
as  to  diagnosis.  It  is  much  better  that  one  thorough  examination  should 
be  made  at  once,  painful  though  it  be,  than  that  more  gentle  movements 
and  inquiries  should  be  made,  with  frequent  repetition;  delaying  the 
means  of  cure.  Also,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  at  whatever  cost  of 
suffering  to  the  patient,  it  is  our  paramount  duty  to  make  such  a  thorough 
examination ;  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  that  the 
required  repose  and  treatment  of  the  part  may  be  immediately  insti- 
tuted ;  in  the  second  place,  and  mainly,  that  error  of  diagnosis  may  be 
avoided.  For,  suppose  that  in  the  hip  insufficient  examination  has  led 
to  the  latter  event ;  that  a  fracture  is  believed  to  exist,  while  in  truth 
the  injury  is  dislocation.  The  ordinary  treatment  for  fracture  is  applied, 
and  continued  for  the  usual  period.  On  finally  undoing  the  retentive 
apparatus,  the  true  nature  of  the  case  may  be  for  the  first  time  disclosed; 
too  late  to  remedy  the  ovil.  The  patient  remains  a  cripple  for  life ; 
and  an  untoward  event  has  happened  to  the  surgeon's  welfare  and  repu- 
tation. 

Anaesthesia  is  of  great  advantage  here ;  especially  in  the  young,  and 
in  those  who  from  any  cause  are  intolerant  of  manipulation.  They  are 
saved  all  suffering ;  and  the  surgeon,  undistracted,  and  in  quiet  leisure, 
deliberately  satisfies  himself  as  to  the  condition  of  every  part — all  the 
more  readily  and  accurately  because  the  muscles  are  rendered  pliant 
and  unresisting.^ 

The  required  examination  may  usually  be  conducted  thus.  The  pa- 
tient having  been  arranged  in  a  suitable  posture,  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  injured  bone  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  surgeon's  right  hand,  while  his 
left  is  placed  over  the  seat  of  injury.  With  the  right  hand,  the  limb  is 
gently  extended,  till  normal  length  is  nearly  or  altogether  restored ; 
then,  while  extension  is  maintained,  gentle  rotation  is  made ;  and  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  used  coaptatingly,  so  as  to  force  the  broken 
fragments — if  such  there  be — to  rub  on  each  other,  and  emit  the  ex- 
pected crepitus.  At  the  same  time,  by  another  sign  it  is  made  apparent 
that  solution  of  continuity  exists  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone ;  the  lower 
fragment  being  found  to  roll  in  obedience  to  rotating  movements  of  the 
manipulator,  while  the  upper,  just  as  plainly,  is  unaffected  thereby. 

It  is  obviously  of  much  importance,  that  such  examination  should  be 
made  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible ;  before  spastic  rigidity  of  the  im- 
plicated muscles  has  occurred,  which  might  oppose  the  required  exten- 
sion and  coaptation  (if  ansesthesia  be  not  employed) ;  and  before  con- 
cealment of  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  has  taken  place,  either  by 
the  blood  of  extravasation,  or  by  the  exudation  of  excited  vascular  action. 

The  Prognosis  varies, — 1.  According  to  age.  In  the  youne,  the  pro- 
cess of  reparation  is  usually  both  more  rapid  and  efficient  than  in  ad- 
vanced years ;  also,  the  system  is  less  liable  to  suffer  by  the  accidents 

■  Vitle  Api>eDdix. 
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of  injury,  and  by  the  confinement  which  its  treatment  may  require.  2. 
According  to  the  site  of  the  break.  Fracture  of  a  long  bone,  near  its 
middle,  is  less  important  than  a  similar  injury  which  implicates  the 
articulating  end.  Fracture  of  a  slight  and  superficial  bone,  as  the  cla- 
vicle, is  less  likely  to  prove  troublesome  than  similar  injory  of  one  which 
is  large  and  thickly  covered,  as  the  femur.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  within  the  capsular  ligament,  is  but  little  capable  of  satisfactory 
union;  while  a  more  severe  amount  of  injury,  immediately  exterior, 
through  the  trochanters,  unites  readily.  Fracture  of  the  scapula  is  sel- 
dom troublesome,  cither  at  the  time  or  subsequently ;  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  pelvis,  and  spine,  are  invariably  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger. 
3.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  fracture.  The  Compound  is  obviously 
more  hazardous  than  the  Simple  solution  of  continuity;  the  Comminuted, 
and  the  Fracture  with  Wound,  are  more  likely  to  prove  troublesome  than 
the  fracture  which  is  in  all  respects  Simple.  4.  According  to  the  state 
of  system.  The  patient  in  ordinary  health  is  more  likely  to  advance 
favourably  in  cure,  than  one  who  is  either  debilitated  by  privation  or 
disease,  or  plethoric  and  prone  to  undue  excitement.  Also,  the  patient 
affected  by  any  constitutional  vice,  which  favours  occurrence  of  fracture, 
is  obviously  situated  unfavourably  as  to  cure.  And  again,  it  is  often 
found  that  the  pregnant  female  has  a  slower  union  of  fracture,  than 
would  otherwise  happen  ;  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  system  seeming  to 
be  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  exalted  uterine  function. 

The  mode  of  union,  or  reparative  process,  is  a  subject  of  much  impor- 
tance ;  on  the  right  understanding  of  which  the  indications  of  treatment 
depend.  It  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  stages; 
understanding  that  the  fragments  have  been  duly  readjusted,  and  are 
so  retained.  1.  Blood  is  extravasated  at  the  site  of  fracture;  and, 
accumulating,  distends  the  surrounding  parts  into  a  kind  of  pouch,  in 
which  the  fractured  ends  are  laid ;  and  the  cavity  of  this  pouch  is  occu- 
pied by  the  extravasated  blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  coagulated.  The 
surrounding  parts  are  condensed ;  and,  obeying  the  stimulus  of  the 
injury  and  displacement,  become  more  energetic  in  their  circulation — 
prepared  for  the  unusual  effort  in  nutrition  which  is  about  to  be 
demanded  of  them.  2.  The  extravasated  blood  is  absorbed ;  and  the 
ends  of  the  fractured  bone  also  undergo  alterations,  being  deprived  of 
their  earthy  matter  to  a  great  extent,  and  so  prepared  for  higher  efforts 
as  a  vascular  tissue.  Liquor  sanguinis  is  exuded  from  the  parietes  of 
the  pouch,  from  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  from  the  periosteum  which 
invests  them ;  and  this  plasma  assumes  the  position  which  the  blood 
occupied.  The  pouch,  however,  has  somewhat  contracted  from  its  first 
dimensions,  by  tumescence  of  the  parietes — favoured,  or  at  least  per- 
mitted, by  gradually  decreasing  extravasation.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
hot  dispute,  to  determine  from  what  tissue  this  plasma  proceeds.  Pro- 
bably it  is  the  offspring  of  every  tissue  implicated ;  exuded  from  bone 
and  from  periosteum,  and  also  from  the  textures  constituting  the  parietes 
of  the  containing  pouch,  whether  these  be  muscular,  fibrous,  fatty,  or 
areolar.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  held  enough  for  the  practical  inquirer, 
that  there  is  the  plasma,  come  whence  it  may.  The  plasma,  having 
been  exuded,  consolidates ;  its  serous  portion  is  absorbed ;  the  fibrin 
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remains,  and  becomes  organized.  And  this  organizing  plasma  not  only 
occupies  the  pouch,  but  is  also  situate  between  the  fractured  ends  of 
the  bone,  and  in  their  interior.  At  the  same  time,  fibrinous  exudation 
is  taking  place  in  the  soft  textures  exterior  to  the  pouch,  whereby  they 
are  still  further  condensed.  A  portion  of  this  is  imperfectly  organized ; 
and  remains  for  a  time— Sometimes  of  considerable  duration.  The  rest 
is  absorbed,  previous  to  organization,  on  subsidence  of  the  excited  action 
by  which  it  was  exuded.  That  action  is  a  part  of  the  inflammatory 
process ;  but  only  a  part.  It  never  rises  higher  than  active  congestion ; 
otherwise  the  process  of  repair  would  be  arrested  and  undone  (p.  139). 
8.  The  period  of  plastic  exudation  may  be  said  to  have  passed,  after 
eight  or  ten  days.  Then  the  process  of  organization  advances.  The 
plasma  sometimes  passes  into  the  transition  state  of  fibrous  tissue ;  at 
others  into  fibro-cartilage,  or  even  true  cartilage.  The  first  of  these  is 
most  common  in  the  human  subject ;  the  last  rare,  but  on  the  other 
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hand  common  in  many  of  the  lower  animals.^    4.  The  organized  and 
transitional  mass  contracts,   by  interstitial  absorption;    increases  in 

'  See  on  this  sobjeot — Paget  on  Repair  and  Reprodoction,  Med.  Oaiette,  1849. 


Fig.  222.  Fracture  of  humerus ;  recent  The  pouch  of  blood  shown ;  the  ends  of 
the  bones  beginning  to  round  off. 

Fig.  228.  The  ends  of  the  bone  more  tapering.  Plasma  occupies  the  place  of  the 
estraTasated  blood. 

Fi|(.  224.  Organiiation  advanced  in  the  callus;  and  the  bulk  of  this  diminishing. 
Continuitj  of  the  bone  apparentlj  restored,  bj  the  tight  embrace  of  the  ferrule.  DofiDi- 
tive  callus  in  formation.     These  diagrams  imaginary,  and  designedly  rough. 
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density ;  and  gradually  passes  into  the  condition  of  bone.     At  the  same 
time,  the  surrounding  parts,  where  immediately  in  contact  with  the  ossi- 
fying mass,  are  more  and  more  condensed;  they  become  continaoos 
with  the  ruptured  and  engorged  periosteum ;  and  assume  the  general 
characters  of  that  texture,  as  well  as  its  function  of  investing  and 
administering  to  bone.     5.  Ossification  advances,  from  the  periphery. 
The  most  exterior  part  of  the  plasma  is  the  first  ossified ;  and  thence 
ossification  gradually  approaches  the  interior.     In  obedience  to  the  law 
formerly  noticed  (p.  195),  the  first  act  in  this  process  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  parent  bone.     Nodules  of  new  osseous  matter  form  on  it, 
where  in  contact  with  the  ruptured  periosteum — the  rough  extremi- 
ties at  the  same  time  undergoing  an  opposite  change ;  parting  with  a 
large  share  of  their  original  earthy  matter,  as  already  stated.     These 
nooules  would  seem  to  constitute  the  nucleus  or  base  of  the  new  bony 
structure ;  and  are  found  on  each  fragment,  and  on  its  every  aspect. 
From  these  nuclei  the  ossification  advances,  and  a  case  of  bone  forms  on 
the  exterior  of  the  plasma ;  advancing  from  each  fragment,  and  meet- 
ing near  the  centre  of  the  space ;  the  ossification  begun  by  the  original 
bone,  continued  and  maintained  by  the  soft  parts — first  by  the  original 

periosteum,  and  then  by  the  ordinary  textures  which,  by 
Fig.  225.       condensation  and  other  change  of  structure,  have  come  to 
assume  not  only  the  appearance  but  the  function  of  the 
investing  membrane  of  bone.     Where  the  original  peri- 
osteum is  deficient,  there  is  no  corresponding  hiatus  in  the 
new  bone,  as  in  the  case  of  necrosis  (p.  427) ;  for  the  ordi- 
nary soft  textures  are  not  in  a  state  of  true  inflanmiation, 
and  all  their  exudation  is  plastic.     As  ossification  advances, 
the  mass  contracts  more  and  more ;  ultimately  forming  a 
firm  osseous  ferrule,  by  which  the  fractured  ends  are  tightly 
clasped ;  and  the  continuity  of  the  bone  is  apparently  re- 
stored.    This  ossified  mass  is  termed  the  Provuianal  Cal- 
lu8.     And  the  period  of  its  formation  averages  from  four 
to  six  weeks.     At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  bone  feels 
firm ;  for  the  fractured  ends  are  tightly  held  together  by  the 
ferrule.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  between  the  frac- 
tured ends  ossification  may  not  yet  be  completely  accom- 
plished.    6.  The  Definitive  callus  is  that  which  is  formed 
between  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and  which  constitutes  the 
final  medium  of  incorporation  of  the  ends.     Its  organisa- 
tion and  ossification  are  accomplished  by  a  more  slow  and 
gradual  process  than  that  of  the  provisional  callus  ;  appa- 
rently in  obedience  to  the  general  law,  that  whatever  is 
destined  for  an  enduring  existence,  is  constructed  leisurely 
and  well.     By  the  definitive  callus,  the  ends  are  firmly 
glued  together  ;  and  the  fracture  is  truly  united.     In  proportion  as  con- 
struction of  the  definitive  callus  advances,  the  provisional  gradually 
diminishes  by  absorption ;  the  latter  being  merely  subservient  to  the 
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Fig.  225.   Fractured   tibia,  bisected;   showing  the  reparatiTe  deposit  beneath  the 
periosteum. — Liston. 
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former.  The  provisional  callus,  indeed,  may  be  termed  Nature's  splint ; 
whereby  the  parts  are  kept  in  close  and  undisturbed  contact,  until  their 
real  consolidation  shall  have  been  completed.  When  this  has  been 
achieved  by  definitive  callus,  all  necessity  for  the  presence  of  provisional 
callus  has  gone  by ;  and  consequently  it  is  soon  thereafter  removed  by 
absorption.  At  the  same  time,  absorption  is  also  busy  with  the  exuda- 
tion and  temporary  change  of  structure  in  the  soft  parts ;  restoring 
these  nearly,  or  altogether,  to  their  normal  state.  The  repair  in  the 
main  structure  having  been  completed,  the  exterior  scaf- 
folding whereby  that  repair  had  been  effected  is  taken  ^g-  226. 
away.  And  thus  not  only  is  the  bone  firmly  and  truly 
reunited,  but  the  symmetry  and  usefulness  of  the  part  are 
also  restored.  This  gradual  change  is  seldom  completed 
in  less  than  many  weeks ;  and,  in  some  cases,  even  a  very 
long  period  is  required.  7.  The  definitive  callus  is  at  first 
preternaturally  dense  and  compact ;  but  is  gradually  modi- 
fied by  absorption ;  and,  ultimately,  is  so  changed  as  to 
render  continuity  of  the  normal  texture  of  the  bone  com- 
plete. On  making  a  section  of  recently  united  bone,  a 
dense  .compact  mass  of  new  osseous  matter  is  found  inter- 
secting the  cancellous  texture,  at  the  site  of  fracture ;  but, 
after  a  few  years,  section  discloses  that  part  of  the  bone's 
interior  perhaps  a  little  more  dense  than  elsewhere,  yet 
open  and  quite  of  the  cancellated  character.  And  thus  it 
would  seem  that  not  even  the  definitive  callus  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  permanent.  On  the  contrary,  all  callus  is  tem- 
porary ;  it  has  a  certain  duty  to  perform ;  and,  that  having 
been  achieved,  it  is  taken  away  more  or  less  gradually  by 
absorption. 

It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Paget  on  this 
subject,  that  in  a  well-managed  fracture  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, the  formation  of  provisional  callus  is  generally  reduced 
to  a  minimum;  the  exudation  being  thrown  out  almost 
entirely  between  the  fractured  ends,  and  Nature's  splint 
being  m  great  part  superseded  by  that  of  the  surgeon. 
But  in  bones  which  cannot  be  kept  completely  at  rest  by 
mechanical  means  (as  the  ribs  and  clavicle),  provisional  callus  occurs  in 
considerable  quantity ;  as  it  does  also  in  the  bones  of  animals,  from  the 
consideration  of  which  our  ideas  on  this  subject  are  mainly  derived.' 
And  when,  in  man,  the  fractured  ends  have  not  been  duly  ac^usied,  but 
left  overlapping,  there  is  not  only  an  unusual  amount  of  callus  thrown 
out,  but  a  certain  quantity  is  necessarily  also  of  a  permanent  nature ;  it 
being  impossible,  otherwise,  to  effect  and  maintain  efficient  consolidation 
of  the  fracture. 

1  Paget,  loc.  eit. 

Fig.  226.  Section  of  humerus,  showing  double  f^sotnre  united.  At  a,  though  there 
is  still  some  preternatarsl  density,  continuity  of  texture  is  almost  completely  restored. 
At  6,  where  coaptation  has  not  been  so  accurate,  absorption  is  busj  in  aooompUsh- 
ing  the  same  end ;  the  projecting  dense  lamin»  being  gradually  conTcrted  into  can- 
cellous texture. — Lision, 
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In  bending  with  partial  fracture  of  the  long  bones,  repair  takes  place 
as  in  complete  fracture. 

p.  227  Practically,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  proTiaional 
callus  remains  to  a  certain  extent  soft  and  pliable,  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  its  existence ;  not  so  yielding  as  to 
admit  of  motion  between  the  fractured  ends,  under  ordinary 
circumstances ;  yet  pliable  enough  to  admit  of  mal-adjusi- 
ment  being  gradually  rectified,  by  pressure  duly  applied; 
also  pliable  enough  to  permit  serious  and  untoward  bending, 
if  the  functions  of  the  part  be  too  soon  and  too  freely  re- 
sumed. A  broken  leg  must  be  warily  used,  for  some  con- 
siderable time  after  apparent  consolidation ;  and  a  broken 
bone,  anywhere,  may  have  its  contour  remedied,  if  need  be, 
by  suitable  pressure — applied  even  after  the  proceaa  of 
reparation  seems  to  have  been  completed. 

In  some  fractures,  as  in  that  affecting  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  within  the  capsule,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  provisional  callus.  The  recipient  pouch  can- 
not be  made ;  and  there  are  no  surrounding  textures  to  sap- 
ply  the  required  plasma.  And  this  is  a  main  reason  why 
union  at  that  part  is  so  difficult  and  rare ;  the  latter  and 
more  tedious  half  of  the  process  only  being  obtained.  In 
like  manner,  the  flat  bones,  more  especiidly  the  cranial, 
have  a  deficiency  of  provisional  callus.  And  it  is  well  that 
such  is  the  all-wise  arrangement.  For,  were  a  cranial  frac- 
ture to  unite  through  the  aid  of  a  bulging  hard  matter  on 
each  aspect,  the  functions  of  the  brain  would  assuredly  be 
interfered  with  to  a  dangerous  extent.  In  these  bones,  re- 
union is  by  definitive  callus  alone ;  and  this,  if  the  intervening  space  be 
not  great,  very  efficiently  repairs  the  breach;  usually  at  no  distant 
period.  Should,  however,  the  hiatus  between  the  fragments  be  at  all 
considerable,  osseous  reproduction  is  incomplete;  it  advances  only  a 
certain  way ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  plasma  is  converted  into  a  dense 
fibrous  substance. 

Sometimes  this  fibrous  reunion  is  desirable  rather  than  otherwise ;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  patella.  If  the  ligament  be  short,  it  is  very  eflElcient ; 
and  less  liable  than  new  bone  to  yield,  under  reapplication  of  violence. 
It  may  either  remain  ever  of  the  fibrous  character,  only  increasing  in 
density ;  or  it  may  gradually  become  ossified,  as  in  the  case  of  deficiency 
in  the  cranium. 

Treatment  of  Fracture. 

This  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parts : — Reducing  the  fragments 
to  their  proper  position ;  Retaining  them  so ;  and  Preventing  re-displace- 
ment, or  other  evil  consequences.  Reduction  is  effected  without  force, 
and  gradually.  With  one  hand,  the  limb  is  grasped  on  the  distal  aspect 
of  the  fracture,  and  extension  made  gently  yet  determinedly ;  the  limb 

Fig.  227.  Hamenis  bisected;  showing  reparation  after  partial  fractaro.     Uniisaal 

density  at  the  iigured  part;  but  absorption  busj  in  restoring  the  oaneenoas  portioa. 

LiUon. 
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being  at  the  same  time  placed  in  8uch  a  position,  as  to  insure  relaxation 
of  those  muscles  most  likely  to  oppose  this  movement.  For  example, 
in  fracture  at  the  ankle,  the  leg  is  to  be  placed  in  a  flexed  posture,  to 
relax  the  gastrocnemii ;  otherwise,  much  difficulty  may  be  encountered, 
and  the  use  of  injurious  force  rendered  necessary.  With  the  other  hand, 
counter-extension  and  coaptating  movements  are  made;  whereby  the 
fractured  ends,  which  by  extension  have  been  brought  to  the  same  level, 
are  placed  in  immediate  and  accurate  contact.  This  constitutes  reduc- 
tion. The  limb  is  then  laid  down  gently  on  the  bed  or  couch  ;  and  the 
hands  retain  this  normal  arrangement  of  the  part,  until  retentive  appa- 
ratus shall  have  been  applied.  At  one  time,  it  was  proposed  to  delay 
reduction  until  the  inflammatory  stage  had  passed ;  leaving  the  part 
meanwhile  almost  unconfined,  and  using  fomentation  and  poultice.  But 
it  is  very  obvious,  that  the  jerking  of  the  limb,  and  other  movements, 
voluntary  and  involuntary,  to  which  it  must  be  subject,  will  maintain 
and  aggravate  the  dreaded  action  ;  and  the  sure  way  to  avoid  this  is  to 
reduce  at  once,  ere  yet  swelling  by  any  kind  of  effusion,  or  spastic  rigidity 
of  the  implicated  muscles,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  opposing  exten- 
sion. Thus  no  unnecessary  and  additional  injury  is  done  to  the  soft  parts ; 
either  by  continued  jerking  movements  of  the  spiculated  ends  of  the 
bones,  in  consequence  of  coaptation  not  having  been  effected ;  or  bv 
employment  of  force  in  extension,  when  adjustment  is  at  length  desired. 
Moreover,  the  most  obvious  cause  of  continued  excitement  to  overaction 
is  at  once  removed.  If  anaesthesia  be  employed,  reduction  will  not  only 
be  rendered  painless,  but  also  more  easily  accomplished. 

Hetention  is  effected  by  the  fulfilment  of  two  obvious  indications. 
First,  by  keeping  the  limb  in  such  a  posture,  as  shall  relax  those  muscles 
which  we  know  to  be  the  most  busy  and  powerful  agents  of  displace- 
ment. Secondly,  by  applying  mechanical  means,  externally,  to  the 
fractured  part ;  adapted  to  prevent  motion.  These  mechanical  appli- 
ances are  termed  Splints.  Thev  are  variously  constructed,  but  all  with 
one  object  in  view — to  rest  lightly  and  easily  on  the  part,  and  yet  bo 
successful  opponents  of  motion  in  the  fragments.  They  may  be  made 
of  iron ;  as  the  double-inclined  plane,  so  useful  in  most  fractures  of 
the  leg.     Or  of  wood ;  as  the  ordinary  splint  for  fractured  femur,  and 

Fig.  22a. 
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fractured  fibula.  Or  of  pasteboard ;  as  in  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm.  Or  of  leather ;  like  the  splints  found  so  useful  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  joints.  Or  of  soft  materials  saturated  with  gum  or 
starch,  which  become  tightly  adherent  as  well  as  accurately  faahioned 
to  the  part.     The  wood,  iron,  and  pasteboard  splints  are  those  most 

Fie.  228.  Splint,  TttAj  for  sppUoation.    The  long  splint  in  hm  for  fraotoroe  Ugh  in 
the  thigh. 
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oommonly  in  use,  and  most  generally  applicable.  They  are  retained  bj 
bandaging,  uniformly  and  evenly  applied ;  not  so  Black,  aa  to  admit  of 
any  motion  between  tbe  fractured  ends ;  and  not  bo  tight,  as  to  endan- 
ger undue  pressure  or  constriction,  eitber  on  any  part  or  on  the  whole 
limb.  The  first  application  of  tbe  bandage  sboald  always  be  rather  too 
slack  than  otherwise ;  allowance  being  made  for  swelling  and  engorge- 
ment, which  are  certain  to  occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the 
oonrse  of  a  few  hours.     The  splints  should  invariably  be  of  sufficient 

Fig.  229. 


length  to  command  the  netghbouringjoint  or  joints;  otherwise,  by  rota- 
tion, voluntary  or  involuntary,  redisplacement  will  certainly  be 
effected.  In  fracture  of  the  radius,  for  example,  unless  the  wrist  be 
completely  commanded,  pronation  will  occur ;  inevitably  causing  dis- 
placement, ill-adapted  callus,  and  a  weak  aa  well  aa  uneeemly  limb.  A 
short  splint,  extending  a  little  above  and  below  the  fracture  only,  has 
been  well  characterized  by  Mr.  Pott,  as  "  not  only  an  absurdity,  bat  a 
mischievous  absurdity."  In  order  to  protect  tbe  integument  from  being 
chafed  by  the  splints,  they  are  lined  suitably;  with  fine  tow,  or  cotton 
wadding,  or  soft  fiannel,  or  linen ;  or — especially  in  hospital  practice — 
tbe  larger  splints  may  be  furnished  with  small  mattrasses,  stuffed  with 
chaff  or  bran ;  the  protecting  cushion  being  most  used,  where  pressure  is 
likely  to  be  greatest,  and  where  chafing  consequently  is  probable. 

Splints  and  bandaging  having  been  duly  applied,  the  limb  is  placed 
in  a  comfortable  and  suitable  posture,  and  so  retained ;  relaxation  of 
the  displacing  muscles  never  being  forgotten.  A  pillow,  if  need  be, 
may  be  adjusted  beneath  the  part.  But  the  general  mattress  or  couch, 
on  which  the  patient  is  laid,  should  be  rather  hard  than  otherwise ; 
more  especially  in  fractures  of  the  spine  and  lower  extremities,  in  order 
that  a  tolerably  uniform  level  may  be  maintained.  When  the  doable 
inclined  plane  is  used  for  the  lower  limb,  this  indication  may  be  farther 
fulfilled,  by  placing  a  flat  board  below  the  lower  part  of  the  splint. 
After  due  adjustment,  the  parts  cannot  bo  too  little  disturbed.  Should 
the  bandage  become  tight,  from  inordinate  swelling  of  the  limb,  and 
pain  be  complained  of;  should  an  involuntary  movement  have  obviously 
caused  redisplacement;  or  should  subsidence  of  swelling,  or  restleasnees 
of  the  patient,  or  both,  have  slackened  the  bandage— pennitdng  too 
great  a  latitude  of  motion  between  the  fractured  ends— the  retentive 


Fig.  2'2B.  Th«  ipUnt  applied. — LUton. 
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apparatus  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  reapplied.  But  not  unless.  The 
'^  nimia  diligentia*'  of  surgery  is  bad  in  wounds ;  it  is  worse  in  fractures. 
Daily  dressing,  movement,  and  manipulation,  may,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ignorant,  express  great  care  and  anxiety,  and  even  skill,  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner;  but,  in  the  mind  of  the  well-informed,  the  same 
evidence  convicts  him  of  glaring  misconduct.  It  is  most  essential  for 
due  advancement  of  the  process  of  reparation,  that  the  uniting  parts 
should  be  placed  and  retained  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose.  Watchful- 
ness and  meddling  are  widely  distinct.  We  cannot  satisfy  ourselves 
too  often — from  examination  both  by  sight  and  touch,  and  also  by  regard 
to  the  general  state  of  the  system — that  all  is  advancing  favourably  at 
the  site  of  fracture ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  too  seldom  inter- 
fere with  the  position  of  the  limb — when  this  continues  accurate  and 
easy. 

A  proposal  has  recently  been  made  to  supersede  almost  all  other 
splints,  by  those  of  gum  or  starch.  Pledgets  with  bandaging,  soaked  in 
starch  or  gum,  are  applied  so  as  to  envelope  the  whole  limb  accurately ; 
in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  ordinary  retentive  apparatus. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  continue  extension ;  until  the  apparatus  has  be- 
come dry  and  hard.  It  is  of  easy  adaptation,  looks  well  when  in  position, 
and  is  promising  of  much  benefit ;  forming  a  tight,  accurately  fitting, 
unyielding  case,  in  which  the  broken  bone  lies  securely  imbedded.  And 
under  certain  circumstances,  its  use  is  in  all  respects  admirable.  But 
its  indiscriminate  employment  tends  manifestly  to  injury.  During  the 
first  period  of  the  treatment  of  severe  fractures,  the  application  of  it  in 
mass  is  quite  unsuitable ;  for  considerable  swelling  must  occur,  requiring 
proportionate  slackening  of  retentive  apparatus,  which  ought  conse- 
quently to  be  light,  and  easily  changed.  Further  on  in  the  case,  when 
swelling  has  reached  its  acme,  and  has  begun  to  subside,  it  is  still 
inappropriate;  if  applied  to-day,  the  limb  may  have  shrunk  by  to- 
morrow, so  that  the  apparatus  has  ceased  to  be  retentive.  If  then  em- 
ployed at  all,  it  must  be  almost  daily  renewed ;  and  that  is  foreign  to 
the  nature  of  the  application.  It  is  only  during  the  later  periods,  that 
its  use  becomes  judicious.  When  the  time  for  inflammatory  swelling 
has  gone  by,  and  when  further  decrease  of  the  more  or  less  swollen  limb 
is  improbable — then,  the  permanent,  fixed,  and  unyielding  nature  of  the 
application  ceases  to  be  detrimental,  and  becomes  most  salutary.  If 
used  sooner,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  mass,  but  after  bisection ;  so  that  the 
apparatus  then  comes  to  resemble  two  neatly  and  closely  fitting  splints 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  And  in  order  still  further  to  obviate  the  chance 
of  strangulation,  it  is  proposed  to  incase  the  splinted  limb  in  a  sleeve 
or  stocking  of  vulcanized  Indian-rubber;  instead  of  the  ordinary 
bandaging.^ 

In  tne  case  of  an  obstinately  ^^  rising  end*'  of  a  bone,  it  may  come  to 
be  a  question,  whether  or  not  pressure  should  be  employed,  as  by  com- 
press and  bandaging,  to  force  it  into  its  normal  position.  In  general, 
this  question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  pressure,  unless 
very  severe,  is  not  likely  to  succeed ;  even  when  severe^  it  may  fail ; 
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and  it  is  apt  to  occasion  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  integuments,  or 
abscess  more  deeply  seated ;  events  all  most  unfavourable  to  the  process 
of  cure.  It  is  better,  by  attention  to  position,  to  relax  the  muscles 
which  are  causing  displacement ;  and  to  bring  the  other  fragment  higher 
in  its  level,  until  a  smooth  and  continuous  adjustment  shall  have  been 
thus  attained.  Most  certainly,  when  the  rising  of  the  end  is  only 
apparent,  and  not  real,  as  in  the  case  of  the  clavicle,  nothing  can  be 
more  unwarrantable  than  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  part,  which 
is  in  truth  not  displaced. 

Occasionally  it  is  found  very  difficult,  notwithstanding  every  care,  to 
keep  the  bones  in  apposition ;  muscular  action  being  constantly  at  fault. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  has  been  proposed,  and  not  unreasonably, 
to  have  recourse  to  tenotomy.  For  example,  in  fractures  of  the  leg, 
which  may  not  otherwise  be  kept  duly  arranged,  subcutaneous  division 
of  the  tendo  Achillis  may  be  practised ;  with  immediate  and  decided 
advantage,  as  regards  the  fracture,  and  with  impunity  as  regards  any 
ulterior  result. 

In  most  examples  of  fracture,  extension  is  with  propriety  disconti* 
nued,  so  soon  as  retentive  apparatus  has  been  duly  applied.  But,  in 
some  cases,  continuance  of  a  certain  amount  of  extension  is  necessary ; 
otherwise,  by  involuntary  muscular  action,  the  fragments  will  again  be 
made  to  overlap,  and  the  limb  will  become  shortened  and  deformed. 
In  fracture  of  the  thigh,  for  example,  maintenance  of  permanent  exten- 
sion is,  on  this  account,  essential ;  and  is  usually  effected  by  means  of 
the  long  splint,  acted  on  by  a  band  attached  to  its  upper  extremity,  and 
passed  over  the  perineum  (Fig.  229  a) ;  by  the  tightening  of  which 
band,  the  splint,  and  the  limb  with  which  it  has  become  as  it  were  in- 
corporated, are  pushed  steadily  downwards.  Or  the  same  indication 
may  be  fulfilled,  by  suspension  of  a  weight  to  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  limb. 

In  some  cases,  no  splints  are  required ;  coaptation  being  both  effected 
and  maintained  by  mere  relaxation  of  muscles,  and  attention  to  position ; 
as  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle  and  patella. 

Prevention  is  best  achieved,  by  duly  carrying  out  the  just  principles 
of  retention  ;  keeping  the  fragments  rightly  adjusted,  preventing  motion, 
and  taking  care  that  bandaging  is  never  too  tight  at  any  part  of  the 
limb.  The  limb,  it  has  been  stated,  is  to  be  kept  in  a  posture  favourable 
to  muscular  relaxation,  and  consequently  conducive  to  the  feeling  of 
comfort.  Besides,  it  should  be  placed  so  as  to  favour  venous  return, 
while  an  opposite  influence  is  exercised  towards  arterial  influx  ;  the  fore- 
arm, for  example,  is  slung,  with  the  hand  raised ;  and  the  lower  limb  is 
kept  on  the  same  level  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  the  foot  elevated. 
Undue  motion,  and  over-action,  are  the  great  opponents  of  union ;  and 
either  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  it  wholly.  Inflammation  having 
occurred,  exudation  is  aplastic,  the  pouch  becomes  that  of  an  abscess, 
an  opening  is  necessary,  the  case  becomes  compound,  and  cure  may  be 
indefinitely  delayed.  During  the  first  few  days,  it  is  consequently  oar 
object  to  watch  the  indications  of  local  action  ;  and  to  take  every  pre- 
cautionary means,  in  our  power,  to  prevent  its  excessive  advancement. 
At  the  first,  we  have  contributed  much  towards  the  object  in  view,  by 
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gently,  yet  at  once,  effecting  redaction  and  maintaining  it  undistnrbed ; 
the  main  cause  of  over-action  has  thus  been  taken  away — and  that  time- 
ously.  Diet  is  low,  yet  not  strictly  antiphlogistic;  unless  suspicious 
symptoms  arise.  The  bowels  are  regulated ;  but  purgatives  are  never 
expedient,  the  manifold  motion  which  they  necessarily  occasion  tending 
to  much  injury.  In  hospitals,  the  fracture  bed  is  useful,  bv  permitting 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  without  movement  of  the  limb.  If  sensations 
of  heat,  pain,  and  throbbing  occur  in  the  part,  with  restlessness,  flushing 
of  the  face,  and  acceleration  of  pulse,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm, 
in  the  robust  and  healthy ;  antimony  or  aconite  is  administered,  and 
diet  is  brought  down  to  the  strictly  antiphlogistic  scale.  And  antiphlo- 
gistics  will  be  especially  active,  and  early,  in  those  cases  in  which  frac- 
ture is  in  the  near  vicinity  of  important  parts ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  ribs 
and  calvarium.  If  there  be  much  involuntary  spasm  of  the  implicated 
muscles,  jarring  the  fragments,  opiates  are  useful.  If  the  signs  of  local 
inflammatory  action  are  distinct  and  advancing,  notwithstanding  the 
ordinary  precautions,  the  retentive  apparatus  must  be  undone,  ana  dis- 
continued at  the  part;  to  admit  of  leeches  and  fomentation.  But  this 
casualty  is  of  rare  occurrence,  in  the  simple  fracture,  whose  ordinary 
treatment  is  duly  conducted.  Should  abscess  form,  it  must  receive  the 
common  treatment ;  an  early  and  dependent  opening. 

After  the  first  eight  or  ten  days,  the  risk  of  over-action  may,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  said  to  be  past.  Diet,  accordingly,  is  gra- 
dually improved ;  for  it  is  essential  to  maintain  considerable  vigour  in 
the  frame,  in  order  to  obtain  a  due  and  early  completion  of  the  process 
of  union.  And  this  ulterior  necessity  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  case ;  more  especially  when  antiphlogistics  have 
unfortunately  become  expedient. 

The  retentive  apparatus  is  undone  and  reapplied  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible. At  each  change,  the  condition  of  the  fracture  should  be  carefully 
observed ;  more  especially  as  regards  accuracy  of  adjustment.  If  the 
survey  prove  satisfactory,  the  apparatus  is  simply  reapplied  as  at  first. 
If  distortion  exist,  the  splints  and  bandaging  are  to  be  so  arranged  as 
to  obviate  this ;  gradually  restoring  the  normal  position. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week — sooner  in  the  young  and 
healthy,  later  in  those  of  advanced  years  and  debilitated  frame — union 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  soft  and  new-formed  bone,  has  occurred ;  and 
our  substitutes  may  be  discontinued.  If  any  oedema  exist,  in  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  limb— as  sometimes  happens,  notwithstanding  all  our 
care  to  the  contrary — friction  is  to  be  employed,  with  continuance  of 
the  bandage,  uniformly  applied.  But,  so  soon  as  oedema  has  gone,  let 
all  bandaging  be  thrown  aside ;  otherwise  atrophy  and  permanent  de- 
bility of  the  limb  may  ensue.  The  ioints,  by  friction  and  passive 
motion,  are  then  gradually  brousht  back  to  their  accustomed  freedom 
of  play ;  and,  when  a  joint  is  in  the  near  vicinity  of  a  fracture,  it  is 
well  to  practise  passive  motion  of  it  very  carefully,  at  an  earlier  periodi 
at  each  undoing  of  the  retentive  apparatus,  that  stiffness  may  be 
avoided. 

Use  of  the  part  must  be  resumed  very  gradually ;  more  especially  in 
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the  lower  limbs.  Many  a  fractured  leg  has  been  set  free,  at  the  ordi- 
nary time,  of  proper  length,  and  void  of  all  deformity ;  which  neverthe- 
less soon  became  both  shortened  and  bent,  to  an  extent  which  impaired 
both  its  symmetry  and  function.  The  callus  is  soft  and  pliable  at  first, 
as  has  already  been  observed ;  and  the  motto  of  the  convalescent  should 
be  "Festinalente." 

Fracture  with  Luxation. 

This  is  a  rare  complication  of  injuries  ;  but  sometimes  oecnrs.  As 
at  the  shoulder ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  being  displaced  into  the 
axilla,  while  fracture  occurs  at  the  neck  of  the  bone.  In  treatment, 
the  dislocation  should  first  be  reduced,  if  possible,  by  coaptating  mani- 
pulation ;  and  then  the  fracture  may  be  managed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Sometimes  splints  may  be  arranged  on  the  broken  limb,  so  as  to  restore 
its  continuity  in  great  measure,  and  permit  ordinary  extension  to  be 
employed  against  the  dislocation ;  of  course,  greatly  increasing  the 
chance  of  success.  But,  if  reduction  fail,  then  the  fracture  most  be 
attended  to ;  and,  when  it  has  become  consolidated,  it  is  possible  that 
attempts  to  reduce  the  dislocation  in  the  usual  way  may  succeed. 

Compound  Fracture. 

The  wound  which  renders  a  fracture  compound,  may  be  made  at 
once  by  the  fracturing  violence ;  or,  subsequently  to  the  fracture,  by 
one  or  other  of  the  sharp  fragments  protruding  through  the  skin  ;  or, 

Fig.  230. 


at  a  more  remote  period,  by  sloughing  or  ulceration  of  the  superimposed 
soft  parts.  The  most  ordinary  examples  are  those  effected  by  the  first 
two  causes. 

If  inflammation  be  wholly  averted,  the  wound  closes  at  once ;  and 
reparation  of  the  fracture  advances  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  simple 
form  of  injury.  But  when  inflammation  has  become  established— -as 
it  is  certain  to  be  in  almost  all  the  cases  of  severity— 4he  work  of  repa- 
ration is  altogether  delayed,  until  inflammation  shall  hare  abated.    The 

Fig.  280.  Compound  and  comminuted  frftctoro  of  the  !•§. 
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union,  then,  is  by  the  second  intention,  as  in  flesh  wonnds.  The  breach 
in  the  soft  parts  granulates  and  contracts,  discharge  gradually  diminish- 
ing. And  at  the  same  time,  the  bone  and  textures  around  furnish 
plastic  matter,  which,  becoming  organized  and  ossified,  effects  reparation 
of  the  fracture  ;  more  slowly,  and  usually  less  efficiently,  than  when  no 
inflammation  has  occurred ;  yet  well  enough  to  restore  strength  and 
general  usefulness  to  the  part. 

The  surgeon's  first  care  is,  to  ascertain  whether  any  attempt  ought 
to  be  made  to  save  the  limb.  In  the  slighter  cases,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty; but,  in  those  of  severity  and  complication,  much  careful  and 
anxious  thought,  tempered  by  reference  to  past  experience,  is  required, 
ere  a  just  determination  can  be  attained.  In  all  cases  of  what  may  be 
termed  decided  doubt,  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  the  limb  should  have 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt ;  and  that,  therefore,  adjustment  and  retention 
may  be  instituted  immediately,  with  a  view  to  a  tedious  yet  ultimate 
cure.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  satisfied,  both  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parts,  and  from  our  experience  of  similar  cases,  that  a  cure 
cannot  be  procured  with  the  limb  retained ;  that  amputation  must  be 
performed,  sooner  or  later,  either  on  account  of  gangrene,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  system's  yielding  under  the  hectic  of  a  protracted  and 
profuse  discharge ;  the  operation  should  be  at  once  performed,  to  anti- 
cipate all  such  certain  evils — so  soon  as  the  shock  of  injury  shall  have 
sufficiently  passed  away,  and  before  inflammatory  accession  shall  have 
begun. 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  guidance  in  regard  to  such 
primary  amputations.  But  the  following  circumstances  may  be  safely 
stated  as  adverse  to  a  favourable  prognosis.  Commiaution  of  the  bone, 
or  fracture  at  several  points;  extension  of  the  fracture  into  an  important 
articulation  ;  an  open  state  of  the  joint ;  much  bruising  and  laceration 
of  the  soft  parts,  rendering  extensive  sloughing  inevitable,  with  a  risk 
of  gangrene  invading  the  whole  limb,  and  with  a  certainty  of  extensive 
and  tedious  suppuration  following  separation  of  the  sloughs ;  laceration 
of  a  large  artery,  as  evidenced  either  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  rapid  for- 
mation of  a  large,  bloody  swelling ;  old  age ;  and  enfeeblement  of  the 
frame  by  disease,  privation,  intemperate  habits,  or  other  cause. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  circumstances  are  favourable,  and  it  is  de- 
termined to  save  the  limb,  if  possible — reduction  is  to  be  efiected,  care- 
fully, gently,  immediately;  and  with  due  attention  to  muscular  relaxation 
by  position,  as  in  the  simple  form  of  injury.  If  fracture  be  oblique,  and 
a  sharp  end  of  the  bone  protrude  to  some  distance  through  a  company 
tively  limited  opening  in  the  integument,  difficulty  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
experienced  in  efiecting  the  desired  replacement ;  and  a  question  will 
naturally  arise,  as  to  whether  the  wound  is  to  be  enlarged,  or  the  bone 
abbreviated.  In  general,  the  latter  alternative  is  preferable ;  for,  ctete^ 
ri$  paribu$y  the  smaller  the  integumental  wound,  the  less  the  hazard  of 
compound  fracture.  The  projecting  portion,  therefore,  is  to  be  removed, 
by  saw  or  bone-pliers,  to  the  requisite  extent.  And  then,  the  bone 
having  been  accurately  adjusted,  our  care  is  directed  to  the  integumen- 
tal wound ;  which  hanng  been  brought  neatly  together,  when  at  all  ap- 
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proaching  to  the  incised  in  character,  is  treated  for  adhesion.  Stitches 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible ;  the  preferable  retentive  agent  is  adhesive 
plaster  or  collodion.  And  when  the  wound  is  very  limited,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding a  puncture  in  dimensions,  the  dressing  should  be  made  to  cover 
it  completely,  so  as  wholly  to  exclude  atmospheric  air ;  thus  rendering 
immediate  union  very  probable.  It  is  obviously  a  great  matter,  if,  in 
the  course  of  the  first  two  or  three  days,  we  can  succeed,  by  such  means, 
in  converting  a  compound  into  a  simple  form  of  injury.  But,  when  the 
wound  is  plainly  bruised,  torn,  or  of  such  a  form  that  adhesion  is  impos- 
sible, water-dressing  is  applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  suitable  for 
granulation ;  approximation  being  intrusted  to  position  and  adhesive 
plaster ;  and  sutures  never  being  employed.  At  first  water-dressing  is 
cold,  and  kept  continuously  so ;  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  and  mode- 
rating inflammatory  action.  The  method  of  irrigation  is  often  very 
suitable. 

Retentive  apparatus  is  applied,  in  the  same  way  as  in  simple  fracture ; 
but  with  especial  care,  so  as  to  avoid  both  undue  motion,  and  undue 
pressure  or  constriction  at  any  part.  And  the  splints  and  bandages 
should  also  be  so  constructed  and  arranged,  as  to  leave  the  wound  capa- 
ble of  being  readily  exposed,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  dressing, 
without  any  undoing  of  the  general  apparatus.  On  this  account,  the 
many-tailed  bandage,  or  a  series  of  slips  of  bandage,  is  preferable  to 
the  common  roller ;  at  all  events,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injury. 
At  first,  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  more  especially  necessary  than  in 
simple  fracture ;  both  the  likelihood  and  the  hazard  of  inflammation 
being  greater.  And,  should  over-action  threaten  in  a  decided  manner, 
general  bleeding,  antimony,  and  other  active  antiphlogistics — purgatives 
excepted — are  to  be  energetically  employed ;  unless  contra-indicated  by 
age,  or  other  debility  of  system ;  and  yet,  in  severe  cases,  always  with  an 
eye  to  the  ulterior  result — the  coming  period  of  suppuration  and  hectic. 

When  the  bone  is  comminuted  at  the  site  of  fracture,  a  question  often 
arises  as  to  the  expediency  of  removing  the  fragments ;  whether  they 
are  likely  to  die,  and  so  to  delay  the  cure,  perhaps  preventing  union 
altogether ;  or  whether  they  are  likely  to  retain  their  vitality,  and  so 
both  facilitate  the  cure,  and  render  it  more  satisfactory  when  it  has 
occurred.  If  fragments  are  completely  detached,  they  should  certainly 
be  removed  at  once ;  even  now  they  are  foreign  bodies.  If  they  are 
well  connected,  not  only  by  periosteum,  but  by  the  surrounding  soft 
parts,  they  should  be  carefully  replaced  and  retained  in  their  proper 
position,  with  a  view  towards  consolidation.  If  they  are  connected  only 
by  periosteum,  they  may  be  still  left,  with  good  hope  of  reunion,  in  the 
young  and  healthy ;  but,  in  the  old,  and  in  the  case  of  gunshot  injury, 
they  had  better  at  once  be  taken  away.  If,  at  any  time,  their  necrosis 
becomes  certain,  they  are  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as  dead  portions 
of  bone  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  spontaneous  detachment  is  to  be 
patiently  awaited,  and  then  the  loose  sequestrum  is  to  be  lifted  away. 
Sometimes,  when  necrosis  has  been  slight  and  gradual,  and  has  occurred 
late  in  the  cure,  provisional  callus  enacts  the  part  of  the  substitute  bone. 
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and  may  confine  the  seqaestrum.  In  this  case,  the  definitive  callus 
cannot  form — for  the  sequestrum  occupies  its  place ;  suppuration  will 
continue,  more  or  less  profuse ;  the  fracture  cannot  unite ;  and  the  whole 
frame  is  likely  to  give  way,  by  hectic.  Still,  amputation  is  not  inevita- 
ble. Let  the  principles  of  treatment  applicable  to  necrosis  again  be 
carried  out ;  let  callus  be  divided,  so  as  to  expose  the  sequestrum,  and 
admit  of  its  removal ;  then  reapply  retentive  apparatus,  and  conduct  the 
treatment  in  the  ordinary  way. 

When  suppuration  has  become  established,  is  moderate  and  limited  to 
the  wound,  continuance  of  simple  water-dressing  is  sufficient.  When, 
however,  suppuration  threatens  to  become  diifuse,  or  abscess  forms  in 
the  vicinity,  free  and  early  incision  is  to  be  had  recourse  to;  with 
fomentation,  and  hot  epithems,  and  especial  quiet  of  the  limb.  In  fact, 
the  general  principles  of  treatment  suitable  to  abscess  are  to  be  enforced. 
No  squeezing  or  pressure  is  at  all  warrantable,  during  the  acute  stage ; 
if  the  matter  cannot  otherwise  be  prevented  from  undue  accumulation, 
a  dependent  counter-opening  must  be  made  unhesitatingly. 

Should  gangrene  invade,  or  plainly  threaten  to  invade,  the  whole 
limb,  during  the  inflammatory  stage,  amputation,  immediate  and  high, 
affords  the  only  chance  of  safety.  Later,  when  the  frame  is  plainly 
unable  to  struggle  longer,  with  a  prospect  of  success,  against  the  hectic 
cause,  amputation  is  also  demanded.  A  part  must  be  sacrificed  to  save 
the  whole. 

Hemorrhage  is  sometimes  troublesome  in  compound  fracture.  It  may 
occur  at  the  time  of  injury  ;  an  important  artery  having  been  punctured 
or  torn.  The  bleeding  point  is  to  be  sought  for  and  secured  by  liga- 
ture, as  in  ordinary  arterial  bleeding ;  the  wound  being  dilated,  if  need 
be  (p.  349). 

Or  hemorrhage  mav  take  place  during  the  progress  of  cure ;  by 
ulceration ;  either  during  separation  of  the  sloughs,  or  at  a  more  remote 
period.  Or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  sloughing 
phagedffina.  If  such  bleeding  be  trivial,  evidently  proceeding  from  a 
vessel  of  no  great  magnitude,  it  may  be  restrained  by  pressure,  mode- 
rately but  accurately  applied.  If  on  the  contrary  it  be  important,  and 
Elainly  from  a  vessel  of  high  class,  restraining  pressure  is  to  be  assisted 
y  deliffation  of  the  main  arterial  trunk  on  the  cardiac  aspect ;  ligature 
of  the  femoral,  for  example,  being  practised  on  account  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  after  compound  fracture  below  the  knee  (p.  853).  The 
process  of  cure  is  not  necessarily  delayed,  or  rendered  imperfect,  by  the 
occurrence  of  such  an  accident.  Should  deligation  fail — as  is  not  likely 
— amputation  is  the  last  resource ;  but  one  which,  fortunately,  seldom 
requires  to  be  adopted. 

Diastcuis. 

Sometimes,  in  the  adolescent,  an  epiphysis  is  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing compound  dislocation,  and  determining  compound  fracture.  For 
instance,  when  a  severe  wrench  is  sustained  at  the  ankle,  the  natural 
tendency  is  probably  to  compound  luxation  of  the  tibia  inwards ;  but  the 
bone  yields  at  the  connexion  of  its  shaft  with  the  epiphysis ;  the  latter 
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portion  remaine  undisturbed  in  it§  plftoe;  while  the 
lower  end  of  the  shaft,  of  &  tranBTsrse  and  indented 
aspect,  protrudes  through  the  integument.  This  form 
of  accident  is  termed  Dia»taai» — and  is  amenable  to 
the  same  treatment  as  compound  fracture  in  genenl. 
In  roost  cases,  it  is  rather  a  favourable  occurrence  than 
otherwise ;  the  patient  being  likely  to  suffer  less,  and  to 
retain  a  more  useful  limb,  than  after  compound  dis- 
location. 

Occasionalt;,  diastasis  takes  place,  without  wonnd  of 
the  soft  parts.  The  condyles  of  the  femur,  for  example, 
may  be  twisted  from  the  shaft.  The  same  treatment 
is  required  as  for  simple  fracture ;  with  perhaps  more 
care  in  both  reduction  and  retention. 

Falte  Jointi. 

Ununited  Fracture. — A  fracture  may  fail  to  unite, 
from  various  causes.  1.  If  motion  be  permitted,  and 
still  more  if  it  be  made,  daily  or  even  occasionally, 
the  formation  of  provisional  callus  will  he  disturbed, 
and  the  definitive  is  likely  to  be  altogether  fnutrated ; 
the  part  will  probably  remain  pliable.  2.  Or  the 
parts  may  be  duly  adjusted  and  retained,  and  reunion  may  fail  by  excess 
of  action,  in  any  way  induced ;  inflammation  being  quite  as  adverse  to  the 
process  of  healing  in  bone,  as  it  is  in  a  vouud  or  ulcer  of  the  soft  parts. 
Necrosis,  as  already  stated,  is  an  insuperable  obstacle,  until  the  dead 
portion  has  been  extruded.  3.  From  constitutional  defect,  or  atmo- 
spheric  accident,  there  may  be  a  want  of  action  in  the  part ;  plasma  is 
deficient ;  and  what  is  produced  is  but  imperfectly  organised ;  juat  as 
an  indolent  ulcer  of  the  leg  refuses  to  heal.  The  last,  however,  is  by 
much  the  most  rare  occurrence  of  the  three. 

It  may  happen  that  a  portion  of  the  soft  parts — as  a  slip  of  muscle 
— has  become  lodged  between  the  fragments.  Until  displaced,  it  is 
plainly  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  reunion.  Age,  also,  and  long  sus- 
tained habits  of  intemperance,  are  sure  to  delay,  and  sometimes  may 
prevent  the  cure. 

Ditunited  Fracture. — A  fracture,  having  been  consolidated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  may  again  become  loose  and  movable.  This  may  be 
the  result  of  fresh  mechanical  violence,  occasioning  immediate  disrup- 
tion of  the  connecting  medium.  Or,  it  may  be  a  more  tardy  but  equally 
certain  process,  the  result  of  inflammatory  action ;  induced  by  a  less 
degree  of  external  violence,  or  by  any  other  cause ;  as  a  wound,  recently 
united  by  adhesion,  may  be  made  to  gape,  even  wider  than  before,  by 
accession  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  ulceration.  Or,  the  dis- 
junction may  be  the  result  of  constitutional  disorder,  entailing  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  absorption  of  all  recent  structures,  whether  in  the  hard 
or  soft  tissues ;  as  is  not  unfrequently  exemplified  by  disunion  of  frac- 
tures, on  board  of  ship,  in  consequence  of  scurvy  (p.  78), 

Fig.  231.  DiMtMi*  or  femur.     Rcuoited. — Littoti. 
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The  FaUe  joint  which  results  either  from  disunited,  or  from  ununited 
fracture,  bears  no  true  resemblance  to 
normal  articulation.     There  is  neither  Fig-  282. 

articular  cartilage,  nor  synovial  appa- 
ratus. The  ends  of  the  bone  taper 
somewhat,  and  are  rounded  off;  they 
are  invested  by  a  dense  fibrous  expan- 
sion ;  and,  by  a  similar  texture  of  less  density,  they  are  joined  together. 

By  such  an  arrangement, 
^'8-  233.  extent  of  motion  is  abun- 

dantly favoured;  and  a 
limb,  so  circumstanced, 
is,  if  unsupported  by  ex- 
trinsic aid,  almost  wholly 
useless  as  an  organ  either 
of  prehension  or  sup- 
port. The  occurrence  is  more  frequent  in  military  than  in  civil  prac- 
tice ;  for  two  very  obvious  reasons.  First,  means  for  duly  conducting 
the  treatment  of  fracture  are  less  available ;  secondly,  the  bruising 
inflicted  by  shot-wounds  is  inimical  to  satisfactory  processes  of  cure, 
both  in  the  soft  and  in  the  hard  textures. 

Treatment  of  False  Joint. 

To  undo  the  apparatus  of  a  fractured  limb,  and  to  find  the  solution  of 
continuity  in  the  bone  still  unrestored,  at  the  end  of  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
or  eight  weeks,  is  no  demonstration  of  the  expected  union  having  alto- 
gether failed.  It  may  be  that  the  formation  of  definitive  callus  is  yet 
m  progress ;  and,  if  undisturbed  by  movement  of  the  limb,  this  may  be 
completed  in  no  unreasonable  time.  The  provisional  callus  has,  doubt- 
less, failed  ;  but  in  truth,  this  is  not  essential  to  osseous  reunion  (p.  657). 
When  it  does  exist,  i(  is  but  a  ferule  or  clasp,  tightly  embracing  the 
broken  part,  rendering  it  immovable,  and  seeming  to  restore  its  actual 
continuity ;  as  a  like  binding  agent  may  give  continuity  to  two  pieces  of 
wood,  and  make  them  as  one.  But,  so  far  as  the  binding  agent  is  itself 
concerned,  there  is  as  little  actual  restoration  of  continuity  of  texture  in 
the  bone  as  in  the  birch.  Provisional  callus  only  enacts  the  part  of  a 
steady  splint,  until  the  process  of  true  consolidation  has  been  completed 
by  elaboration  of  the  definitive  callus,  whereby  there  is,  as  it  were,  an 
interweaving  of  texture  between  the  broken  ends.  It  takes  some  time 
to  construct  this  splint,  and  to  apply  it  with  due  tightness ;  four,  six,  or 
eight  weeks,  as  may  be.  During  its  construction,  it  is  necessary  to 
steady  the  parts  by  external  means ;  and  that  is  the  province  of  the 
sargeon.  After  it  has  become  firm  in  itself,  and  tightly  applied  to  the 
bone,  then  it  is  capable  alone  of  restraining  motion,  so  as  to  permit  true 
consolidation  of  the  broken  ends ;  and  the  surgeon's  splints  may  be  now 
taken  away.    In  short,  under  such  circumstances,  there  are  three  dia- 

Fig.  282.  UnufiiUd  olaricle.  The  two  portions  of  bone  are  merely  connected  bj  liga- 
mentous substance. 

Fig.  288.  False  Joint  in  the  fore-arm.  The  bones  plaj  on  each  other,  bj  a  new 
Uage-like  Joint 
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tinct  means  towards  the  final  cure : — 1.  Surgical  splints,  to  steady  the 
parts  until  provisional  callus  is  formed  and  completed :  2.  This  provi- 
sional callus,  or  Nature's  splint,  to  secure  perfect  immunity  from  motion, 
until  the  definitive  callus  has  been  constructed ;  and,  8.  This  definitive 
callus,  by  whose  gradual  elaboration  and  modification  tme  continuity  in 
every  part  of  the  texture  is  ultimately  restored.  YTTien  No.  2  is 
finished,  No.  1  is  useless,  and  is  taken  away  by  the  surgeon's  hands ; 
when  No.  3  is  complete  No.  2  is  removed  by  the  busy  labour  of  absorp- 
tion ;  No.  3  remains,  but  is  ultimately  much  modified  also  by  absorp- 
tion. Neither  No.  1  nor  No.  2,  however,  are  absolutely  essential  in 
themselves  to  the  formation  of  No.  3  (p.  657) ;  and  if  No.  1  be  present. 
No.  2  may  all  the  more  be  dispensed  with.  Of  the  series,  the  only  one 
which  is  truly  essential  is  the  last.  Bones  may  knit  by  provisional 
callus,  though  no  surgeon  is  by,  and  no  splint  is  applied-— though  not 
so  well ;  and  they  may  also  unite — perhaps  not  much  after  the  ordinary 
period — ^though  provisional  callus  may  have  proved  either  faulty  or  alto- 
gether defective.  That  is,  union  may  take  place,  independently  of  the 
splints  both  of  the  surgeon  and  of  Nature.  Flat  bones,  such  as  the 
cranium,  unite  mainly,  if  not  solely,  by  definitive  callus ;  and  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  within  the  capsule,  if  it  unite  at  all,  can  do 
so  in  no  other  way.  The  process  of  union,  no  doubt,  is  favoured  by  the 
presence  of  both  splints  in  due  succession,  first  the  surgeon's,  and  then 
that  of  Nature  ;  but  still  it  may  be  completed,  independently  of  one  or 
other  of  them,  or  even  of  both. 

Supposing  then,  that  on  removal  of  our  splints,  at  the  end  of  the 
accustomed  period  of  probation,  we  find  the  broken  ends  still  movable 
on  each  other,  it  is  manifestly  our  duty  to  reapply  the  retentive  appa- 
ratus with  still  greater  care  than  formerly,  and  to  keep  it  so  applied  for 
a  very  considerably  greater  period  than  was  at  first  contemplated,  it 
having  now  a  new  duty  to  perform ;  not  to  keep  the  parts  steady  till 
provisional  callus  clasp  them  tight ;  but  to  take  the  place  of  this  callus, 
and  to  keep  the  parts  steady  for  a  longer  period  than  before,  so  that  the 
definitive  callus,  now  supposed  to  be  in  progress,  may  duly  advance  to 
completion.     And  not  until  a  reasonable  period  of  probation — say  four, 
five,  or  six  months — for  the  construction  of  this,  the  essential  part  of 
the  uniting  process,  shall  have  passed  away,  does  the  surgeon  abandon 
either  the  careful  use  of  his  simple  retentive  apparatus,  or  the  hope  of 
cure. 

In  regard  to  this  form  of  '^  ununited  fracture,"  there  need  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  right  mode  of  treatment.  To  put  up  the  limb  afresh, 
to  keep  the  parts  immovable,  and  to  maintain  the  general  health  and 
powers  of  system  in  as  vigorous  a  condition  as  possible.  Starch  splints 
are  here  extremely  suitable.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  health  is 
attended  to ;  diet  is  generous ;  and  stimuli  also  may  be  neceeaary — to 
maintain  energy  of  system  for  duly  sustaining  local  reparative  action. 

But  when,  at  the  end  of  four,  five,  six  months,  or  more,  we  find  the 
limb  still  loose  and  movable  at  the  site  of  fracture,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
ordinary  process  of  reunion  has  failed  in  all  its  parts.  And  the  same 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  in  cases  of  an  earlier  date— -six  or  eight 
weeks  only,  it  may  be,  after  the  accident — ^in  which  mobility  is  great. 
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in  which  a  space,  defective  in  everything  like  restorative  means,  can  be 
felt  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  in  which  these  can  be  plainly 
felt  blunt,  tapering,  and  rounded.  In  such  cases  it  is,  that  difference 
of  opinion  prevails  as  to  best  modes  of  treatment,  and  latitude  exists  as 
to  their  selection. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  one,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  restore  some- 
thing like  the  state  of  matters  which  exists  at  the  first,  immediately 
after  the  injury  has  been  received  ;  so  that  we  may  start  again  in  treat- 
ment de  novo.  Accordingly,  among  other  plans,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  expose  the  part  by  incision,  to  saw  off  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and 
then,  closing  the  wound,  to  readjust  all  carefully.  Thus  is  a  recent 
fracture  re-established  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  compound  one ;  and,  being 
so,  it  is  by  no  means  an  improvement  on  the  original  casualty.  The 
proceeding  proved  unsatisfactory  in  practice,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
now  abandoned. 

When  the  principle  of  '^subcutaneous  incision''  came  into  use,  the 
idea  struck  me  that  this  important  addition  to  surgery  might  be  made 
available  towards  the  remedy  of  ununited  fracture ;  and  accordingly  I 
proposed  that  a  strong  needle,  having  been  passed  obliquely  down  to 
the  part,  should  have  its  edge  freely  moved  about  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
cut  up  the  ligamentous  bond  of  union,  as  well  as  the  dense  investment 
of  the  ends  of  the  bones ;  the  needle  being  then  carefully  withdrawn, 
and  the  puncture  covered  by  plaster  or  collodion.  The  parts  will  pro- 
bably be  reduced  to  a  state  very  similar  to  what  attends  on  ordinary 
fracture  at  the  first.  A  pouch  of  blood  will  form ;  the  blood  will  be 
absorbed;  fibrin  will  take  its  place;  inflammation  being  absent,  the 
plasma  will  become  organized,  while,  at  the  same  time,  secretion  and 
organisation  may  advance  from  the  ends  of  the  bone ;  and  consolidation, 
as  by  definitive  callus,  be  completed. 

The  connecting  materials  of  the  '^  false  joint"  are  disrupted  and  ex- 
cited, not  destroyed.  They  are  valuable  towards  the  formation  of  bone, 
when  brought  into  and  maintained  in  a  state  of  moderate  vascular 
excitement.  ^'A  state  of  active  hypenemia  generallyM  precedes  the 
osseous  transformation  of  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  fibro-cartilagin- 
0U8  tissues.  M.  Rayer  observed,  that  when  he  excited  an  artificial 
irritation  in  the  fibro-cartilago  of  a  rabbit's  ear,  the  part  was  at  first 
softened ;  a  yellow  matter  was  next  deposited  in  its  texture ;  and,  finally, 
a  calcareous  deposit  was  formed,  and  a  true  ossification  produced.  M. 
Cruveilhier  likewise  observed  different  portions  of  periosteum,  ligaments, 
and  cartilages,  pass  into  the  osseous  or  ossiform  state,  under  me  influ- 
ence of  different  stimulating  applications."^ 

My  experience,  as  far  as  it  goes,'  speaks  in  favour  of  the  practice. 
It  is  surely  better — though   somewhat    like — the   practice  of  John 

'  Andral. 

*  Monthly  Journal  of  Medioal  Seienoe,  June,  1848.  Lately,  thla  method  sneeeeded, 
quite  beyond  my  expectation,  in  consolidating  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  humeruty 
which  had  sustained  compound  iiO^ry  about  ten  months  before.  The  bones  oTerlapped, 
and  could  not  be  adjusted.  Altogether  the  case  was  so  Tery  unpromising  as  led  me  to 
remark,  while  performing  the  su^utaneous  puncture,  that  it  was  an  unfair  test  of  the 
practice ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  sucoetafU  iaeue  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected. Yet,  on  the  first  undoing  of  the  splints,  fiTe  weeks  after  the  puncture,  the  parts 
wera  found  quite  Arm. 
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Hunter ;  whose  treatment  of  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus,  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper  tells  us,  was  as  follows : — ^'  There  was  an  artificial  joint, 
and  he  made  an  incision  into  it ;  and  then,  having  introduced  a  ^patulOj 
he  irritated  the  whole  surface  of  the  artificial  joint.  This  brought  on 
considerable  inflammation,  which  ended  in  anchylosis,  and  the  patient 
was  cured.''  The  subcutaneous  puncture  and  the  needle,  if  they  are 
likely  to  obtain  the  same  ultimate  result,  are  surely  preferable  to  the 
incision  and  the  spatula.  White's  severe  operation  of  cutting  down,  and 
sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  bones,  was  not  only  hazardous  to  life,  but  not 
unfrequently  failed  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view ;  in  some  cases  it 
proved  fatal.  Rubbing  the  ends  of  the  bone  rudely  together,  and  then 
re-applying  retentive  apparatus  as  before,  has  hitherto  given  no  en- 
couraging success.  Dr.  Physick's  seton  is  less  formidable  than  the 
saw ;  but  chance  of  failure  with  it  is  not  slight;  and  in  fractnres  of  the 
lower  extremity,  indeed,  its  success  may  be  regarded  as  only  the  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  Mr.  Amesbury  applied  continuous  and  severe 
pressure  on  the  parts,  so  as  to  force  and  retain  them  in  accurate  re- 
adjustment; but  his  system  has  not  come  into  vogue,  and  is  rather 
looked  on  as  painful,  irksome,  and  uncertain.  Dieffenbach  exposed  the 
bone  by  incision,  drove  a  peg  of  ivory  into  each  extremity  abont  half  an 
inch  from  the  line  of  fracture,  and  then  by  wire  firmly  and  closely  con- 
nected the  two ;  expecting  that  the  foreign  body  would  rouse  a  plastic 
action  which  would  abundantly  suffice  for  consolidation  of  the  fracture 
now  so  accurately  retained.^  Of  this  system  experience  has  yet  said 
nothing  definitely  ;  but  one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  insertion  of 
the  pegs  must  in  most  cases  prove  difficult,  and  their  presence  in  many 
dangerous.  Lately  Mr.  Burman  has  employed  galvanism  as  an  exciting 
agent,  and  with  success,  in  the  case  of  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  tibia 
of  fourteen  weeks  duration.*  There  were  other  means  at  work,  how- 
ever; namely,  an  improved  diet,  and  constant  firm  pressure  on  the 
fractured  ends.  It  may  have  been  the  galvanism  alone  that  moved  the 
plasma  and  its  organization ;  but  many  perhaps  will  be  inclined  to  rank 
that  agent  raiher  as  an  adjuvant  than  as  a  principal.  To  the  method 
by  subcutaneous  puncture  it  might  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary.  The 
simultaneous  use  of  both  is  not  incompatible ;  and,  in  these  days  of 
chloroform,  the  repetition  which  either  may  require,  cannot  be  considered 
as  cruel  and  objectionable.  From  neither,  conducted  with  ordinary 
prudence,  can  risk  of  untoward  casualty  be  suspected. 

Should  the  method  by  seton  be  preferred,  a  caoutchonc  tape,  or 
skein  of  silk  or  cotton,  is  inserted  between  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and 
permitted  to  remain  there,  for  some  days,  until  sufficiency  of  plasma 
has  been  exuded  around,  in  the  shape  of  the  or^anizable  fibrin  which 
always  attends  more  or  less  on  the  lodgment  of  sucn  a  suppurative  agent. 
We  wish  for  inflammation,  and  excite  it,  because  it  brings  fibrin  ;  and 
we  maintain  that  action  until  a  sufficient  tendency  to  toe  importation 
of  fibrin  has  been  so  established.  But,  when  this  latter  object  has  been 
attained,  we  withdraw  the  cause  and  moderate  the  action ;  in  order 
that  the  fibrin  may  not  run  to  waste  and  be  discharged  as  pus,  but 

>  Monthly  Journal,  Deo.  1847,  p.  489. 

'  Monthly  Journal,  Feb.  1S4S,  Retrospect,  p.  12. 
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become  plastic  and  remain,  available  for  the  purposes  of  repair.  It  is 
a  common  error  to  retain  the  seton  much  too  long,  in  these  and  similar 
cases. 

When  non-union  is  obviously  dependent  on  the  impaction  of  a  slip  of 
muscle  between  the  fractured  ends,  or  on  the  presence  of  a  piece  of  dead 
bone,  or  on  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  from  without,  immunity  from 
motion,  with  attention  to  the  system,  after  removal  of  the  cause,  usually 
suffice  for  cure. 

Of  course  in  no  case  is  local  treatment  exclusively  to  occupy  our  at- 
tention. Constitutional  management  must  never  be  overlooked;  and 
often  it  proves  of  the  highest  importance. 

Should  cure  of  the  false  joint  fail,  palliation  may  be  obtained,  and 
the  part  rendered  tolerably  useful,  by  the  application  of  a  tight,  unyield- 
ing, broad  belt,  or  ferule ;  an  imitation,  as  to  effect,  of  the  provisional 
callus. 

In  some  extreme  cases,  the  state  of  matters  is  so  manifestly  hopeless, 
by  reason  of  irremedial  displacement,  as  to  warrant  recourse  to  ampu- 
tation. 

Petit,  TraiUS  des  Maladies  des  Os,  Paris,  1742;  Pott,  Surreal  Works,  Lond.  ISOS; 
Breschet,  Recherches  Historiques  et  Experitnentales  sur  la  Formation  du  Cal,  Paris, 
1819 ;  Boyer,  TraSt^  des  Maladies  Chimrgicales,  &o.,  Paris,  1822-28 ;  Cooper  (Sir  Ast- 
lej),  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  Lond.  1822,  last  edition,  Lond.,  1842;  Dupaytren, 
Lemons  Orales,  Paris,  1882-84;  Miescher,  de  Inflammatione  Ossium,  &c.,  Berol,  1836; 
Meyer,  die  Lehre  Ton  den  Fraoturen,  Ber.,  1848  ;  Lebert,  Physiologie  Pathologique, 
Paris,  1845  ;  Dupuytren,  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Bones,  published  by  the  Sydenhsm 
Society,  Lond.,  1847  ;  Paget's  Lectures  on  Repair,  Med.  Gazette,  1849;  Cycloptedia  of 
Surgery  (Art  Fracture). 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DISLOCATION. 

Dislocation,  or  Luxation,  denotes  displacement  of  a  joint,  the  bones 
remaining  entire.  Some  joints  are  more  liable  than  others  to  such  injury ; 
first,  those  of  the  ball  and  socket  construction,  as  the  shoulder  and  hip : 
next,  the  ginglymoid,  as  the  elbow.  And,  again,  the  articulations  most 
exposed  to  external  violence  are  necessarily  the  most  liable  to  displace- 
ment. 

Dislocations  may  occur  at  any  age ;  but  are  most  frequent  during  the 
middle  period  of  life.  In  advanced  years,  fracture  is  more  common. 
In  early  adolescence  the  accident  is  rare ;  and  yet  examples  are  not 
wanting.  Even  at  five  years  of  age,  dislocation  of  the  hip  has  happened 
in  an  ordinary  way.^  Congenital  Luxations  are  by  no  means  rare  ;  and 
are  of  different  kinds.  1.  Obstetrical ;  the  result  of  accident  by  force 
in  delivery.  2.  Spontaneous;  caused  by  articular  disease,  in  ntero. 
8.  Functional;  by  functional  disorder  of  the  muscles,  dependent  on 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system ;  in  utero.  As  in  clubfoot.  4. 
Original ;  by  arrest  of  development ;  the  articulating  apparatus  being 
incomplete.* 

The  Causes  of  luxation  are,  first.  Predisposing.  Peculiarity  of  con- 
struction and  site,  as  just  stated,  may  be  said  to  be  of  this  class.  Also, 
weakness  of  surrounding  muscles  plainly  favours  the  occurrence.  The 
muscles  afford  much  support,  even  in  the  dead  body,  to  the  joints  ;  and 
any  articulation,  which  lacks  that  accustomed  aid,  will  be  especially 
liable  to  dislocation.  The  joints  of  atrophied  and  paralysed  limbs,  con- 
sequently, are  in  especial  danger.  Undue  elongation  of  the  proper 
articulating  apparatus  also  predisposes ;  whether  this  be  the  result  of 
external  violence — as  in  the  case  of  over-extension — or  of  chronic  disease. 
Accumulation  of  fluid  in  a  joint  predisposes,  particularly  in  those  of  ball 
and  socket  construction ;  inasmuch  as  that  effect  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  thereby  interfered  with,  by  which  the  articulating  ends  are  kept 
in  apposition.  Destructive  disease  of  joints  manifestly  tends  to  their 
displacement,  as  formerly  stated ;  only  a  slight  force  is  sufficient,  when 
the  retentive  structure  has  almost  all  fallen  before  ulceration  (p.  48S). 
One  act  of  dislocation  predisposes  to  another.  A  joint,  once  luxated,  u 
especially  liable  to  redisplacement ;  for  the  muscles  have  been  weakened ; 
the  articulating  apparatus  has  been  stretched  and  elongated ;  and  the 
latter,  too,  may  be  yet  deficient  at  the  part  where  the  end  of  the  bone 
formerly  escaped. 

The  Exciting  causes  are,  like  those  of  fracture,  external  violence  and 
muscular  action.  A  blow  or  fall,  as  was  stated,  may  occasion  fracture, 
whether  the  force  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly ;  most  frequently, 

1  Lancet,  No.  1280,  p.  285.  >  British  and  Foreign  BeTiew,  No.  zllL,  p.  89a. 
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the  break  is  from  direct  violence.  Dislocation,  in  like  manner,  may  be 
produced  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  but  is  most  likely  to  occur,  when 
the  force  is  indirect — applied  at  the  end  of  a  long  bone,  and  operating 
indirectly  on  its  further  extremity.  Thus,  a  patient,  falling  directly  on 
the  shoulder  or  hip,  is  most  apt  to  suflfer  fracture.  Whereas,  when  he 
falls  on  the  hand  or  foot,  knee  or  elbow,  and  the  injury  is  sustained  at 
the  hip  or  shoulder,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  dislocation.  The 
muscles  surrounding  the  joint,  were  they  on  application  of  the  violence 
to  act  all  at  once,  in  unison,  would  doubtless  support  the  part,  and 
oppose  the  displacing  agency.  But  one  or  two,  acting  with  suddenness 
and  energy,  will  plainly  tend  rather  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  dislodg- 
ment,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  take  place. 
Again,  muscular  action,  alone,  may  effect  luxation ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  jaw,  dislocated  by  yawning ;  also  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  naturally  much  laxity  and  elongation  of  the  articulating  apparatus, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  the  patient  may  have  almost  a  voluntary 
power  in  effecting  displacement. 

When  the  accident  results  from  muscular  action  alone,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  relaxation  of  the  ligamentous  apparatus,  there  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  any  laceration  of  muscle,  ligament,  or  tendon.  But  when  it  is 
produced  by  external  violence,  sudden  and  severe,  operating  on  a  part 
previously  in  a  normal  state,  there  is  usually  a  giving  way,  by  lacera- 
tion, of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  of  muscular  fibres  exterior  to  it — 
those  which  may  happen  especially  to  oppose  the  displacement ;  tendon, 
too,  may  be  either  ruptured,  or  torn  away  from  its  osseous  insertion. 
Such  disruption  of  the  parts  exterior  to  the  joint,  doubtless,  aggravates 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  favours  extensive  displacement ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  fortunately,  reduction  is  by  the  same  circumstances 
facilitated. 

The  SympUym9  of  dislocation  are : — signs  of  displacement,  more  or 
less  obvious ;  a  swelling  where  none  should  be,  or  a  hollow  where  the 
surface  should  be  even  or  raised ;  shortening  or  elongation  of  the  limb, 
as  the  case  may  be — more  frequently  the  former.  Much  pain  is  com- 
plained of;   particularly  if  a 

nervous  trunk  or  plexus   be  Fig.  234. 

compressed  by  the  head  of  the 
bone ;  as  in  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  into  the  axilla.  And, 
usually,  the  patient  is  found, 
immediately  after  the  accident, 
labouring  under  a  marked 
shock  or  depression,  often 
severe.  Motion  is  very  much 
impaired.  The  patient  cannot 
raise  or  move  the  part ;  neither 
can  the  surgeon ;  and  any  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  on  the  part  of 
either,  is  attended  with  great 


Fig.  284.    Dislocation  of  the  shoolder.      The  flattening  shewn,  at  a.      The  right 
■honlder  is  normal. 
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increase  of  suffering.  The  part  is  locked  and  fixed ;  most  especially 
after  some  hours  have  elapsed.  At  first,  the  peculiar  immobility  may 
not  be  very  distinct,  in  consequence  of  muscular  relaxation  attend- 
ant on  the  shock ;  particularly  if  the  patient  happen  to  be  by  no  means 

of  a  robust  and  muscular  frame.  But,  when  the  state 
Fig.  .85.  of  depression  has  passed  away,  spastic  rigidity  seizes 
on  the  muscles  implicated  in  the  hurt ;  and,  by  them, 
the  bone  is  locked  firmly  in  its  new  and  nnnataral 
situation.  There  is  swelling  as  in  fracture ;  at  first, 
from  bone  being  where  no  bone  should  be ;  subsequently 
from  more  or  less  sanguineous  infiltration,  or  accuma- 
lation ;  and,  more  remotely,  from  the  eS'usion  and  exu- 
dation whiph  attend  on  aroused  inflammatory  action. 
On  attempting  motion,  the  bones  are  found  entire  in 
their  continuity ;  the  head  moving  obediently  with  the 
shaft.  No  crepitus  is  felt ;  but  there  may  be  a  simnla- 
tion — of  a  soft,  sloppy,  oozy  character ;  wholly  distinct 
from  the  dry,  rough,  crepitus  of  fracture,  and  nerer  to 
be  mistaken  by  an  experienced  hand  or  ear.  Some- 
times, however,  there  is  an  obscure  and  true  crepitus 
on  the  surface  of  the  part ;  from  movement  of  osseous 
scales  which  may  have  been  torn  ofi*  the  muscular  or 
tendinous  insertions.  Nerves  may  be  compressed  or 
torn  across ;  and  numbness,  or  complete  local  paraly- 
sis, will  ensue.  Compression  is  more  frequent  than 
laceration ;  and,  consequently,  temporary  numbness  is 
more  common  than  complete  loss  of  power.  Or,  again, 
a  certain  nervous  branch  may  be  torn,  while  the  prin- 
cipal nervous  trunks  are  but  temporarily  inconvenienced ;  and,  while  the 
limb  generally  may  recover  its  nervous  influence,  immediately  on  reduc- 
tion, one  part  may  remain  deficient,  either  for  a  time  or  permanently. 
Thus,  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  the  circumflex  nerve  is  apt  to  be 
seriously  injured ;  causing  paralysis  of  the  deltoid. 

On  simple  extension  being  made,  the  proper  length  of  the  limb  is  not 
restored,  as  in  fracture.  This  is  only  effected  by  energetic  exteosiolta, 
producing  reduction ;  and  when  effected,  the  limb  remains  of  its  doe 
proportions ;  there  being  no  reproduction  of  displacement,  by  muscular 
action,  on  mere  cessation  of  extension,  as  in  fracture.  Usually,  also, 
there  is  an  obvious  change  of  relative  position  ;  affecting  not  only  the 
part,  but  the  whole  limb.  In  the  common  dislocation  of  the  hip,  fnr 
example,  not  only  is  the  trochanter  major  changed  from  its  normal 
relative  position,  but  also  the  toes  and  limb  are  turned  remarkably  in- 
wards. And  this  change  of  relative  position  cannot  be  altered,  by 
gentle  manipulation,  as  in  fracture  ;  but  only  after  reduction ;  and  then, 
the  restoration  is  permanent. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance,  that,  in  suspected  luxation, 
our  diagnosis  should  be  prompt  and  ai^curate.  An  immediate  and  care- 
ful, determined,  yet  gentle  examination,  is  therefore  to  be  made;  if 


!        I 
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Fig.  286.  Dislocation  of  the  elbow ;  showing  preteniataral  Maen  la  front. 
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possible,  before  either  inflammatory  or  bloody  swelling  has  ensued. 
The  sooner  we  determine  the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  the  sooner 
suitable  treatment  for  reduction  is  adopted,  thereafter — when  satisfied 
of  the  existence  of  luxation — the  better  it  is  for  both  patient  and  sur- 
geon. The  longer  the  period  which  elapses  between  infliction  of  the 
injury  and  the  attempts  at  reduction,  the  greater  are  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  are  to  be  encountered. 

Anaesthesia  contributes  greatly  to  accuracy  of  diagnosis ;  obtaining 
two  most  important  results.  The  patient  suffers  no  pain,  however  free 
or  protracted  the  examination ;  and,  the  muscles  being  thoroughly  re- 
laxed, the  surgeon  performs  his  manipulations  with  as  much  facility  as 
on  a  dead  body.  Besides,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  subsequent  inflamma- 
tory excitement  will  prove  less,  than  if  the  examination  had  been  made 
on  a  suffering  and  resisting  patient. 

Dislocation  of  the  hip  may  be  simulated  by  morbus  coxarius ;  but 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case  will  sufficiently  guard  the  practi- 
tioner against  error.  It  is  between  fracture  and  dislocation  that  we 
are  likely  to  be  most  in  doubt.  And  it  may  be  well  here  to  repeat, 
shortly,  the  leading  points  of  distinction.  In  dislocation,  there  is  no 
true  crepitus  ;  motion,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  is  limited ;  the 
bone  may  be  traced,  entire,  throughout  its  whole  extent;  simple  ex- 
tension will  not  restore  due  length  to  the  limb ;  change  of  relative  posi- 
tion is  distinct,  and,  like  shortening  of  the  limb,  cannot  be  altered  aright 
until  reduction  has  been  effected — and,  then,  the  alteration  is  perma- 
nent ;  application  of  the  displacing  force  is  usually  indirect.  Also,  it 
is  not  unimportant  to  remember,  that  fracture  is  most  common  at  an 
advanced  age  ;  while  dislocations  are  seldom  found  but  in  the  adolescent 
and  adult,  and  most  frequently  in  the  latter. 

Occasionally,  dislocation  is  complicated  with  fracture.  The  fibula  is 
usually  broken  in  dislocation  of  the  tibia ;  in  dislocation  of  the  hip,  the 
acetabulum  may  be  either  chipped,  or  broken  through  ;  in  dislocation  of 
the  elbow,  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  may  be  detached.  And 
examination  of  the  ii\jury  should  always  be  conducted,  with  a  view  to 
the  possibility  of  this  occurrence.  For,  if  fracture  coexist,  the  reten- 
tive means  must  be  much  more  carefully  acyusted  and  maintained,  than 
in  simple  dislocation. 

The  consequences  of  dislocation  are  important.  The  muscles — ^at  first 
relaxed,  during  continuance  of  the  shock  of  injury  (p.  95) — become  rigid 
in  a  few  hours ;  and,  if  unopposed,  tend  to  increase  still  further  the  dis- 
placement, as  in  fracture.  After  a  time,  they  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  new  relative  position.  If  stretched  by  the  displacement,  they 
become  permanently  elongated :  if  relaxed,  at  first,  they  become  actually 
shortened,  and  condensed  in  bulk.  If  a  muscle  or  tendon  have  been 
detached  from  its  origin  or  insertion,  it  becomes  fixed  anew,  by  plastic 
deposit.  If  muscular  fibre  have  been  torn,  the  space  is  filled  by  an 
adventitious  structure  of  ligamentous  appearance  and  density ;  for  some 
time  more  bulky  than  the  vacancy  which  it  is  intended  to  occupy.  The 
rent  in  the  capsular  ligament,  as  well  as  that  in  the  exterior  fibrous 
apparatus,  becomes  closed  by  plastic  exudation — also,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, usually  exuberant.     A  new  cavity  of  reception  begins  to  be 
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formed  for  the  displaced  bone.  If  it  rests  on  muscle,  this  becomes 
dense,  ligameotoua,  smooth,  and  lubricated;  hollowed,  of  »  suitable 
form,  for  the  plaj  of  the  bone.  If  it  rest  on  bone,  a  cavity  is  formed 
there  for  its  reception  and  play ;  partly  by  interstitial  absorption,  partly 
by  new  deposit  around.  And  the  surface  of  this  new  acetabtdum,  or 
glenoid  cavity — as  the  case  may  he — becomes  invested  by  dense  liga- 
mentous structure,  well  lubricated ;  which  forms  an  excellent  imitation, 
both  in  appearance  and  in  function,  of  the  normal  articular  cartilage. 
Not  unfrequently,  porcellanous  deposit  takes  the  place  of  the  lining 
investment  (p.  491).  The  displaced  head  of  the  bone,  too,  itself  under- 
goes alteration;  parting  with  its  cartilage,  flattening,  and  suiting  itself 
generally  to  its  changed  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  the  original 
articulating  surface,  now  left  unoccupied,  begins  to  change ;  bat  the 
change  is  slow  and  long  deferred,  as  if  effected  by  a  relnctant  hand. 
As  if  Nature  were  unwilling  to  consider  restoration  hopeless  ;  and  were 
desirous  to  maintain  an  opportunity  of  return,  to  the  latest  possible 
period.  After  many  months,  nay,  after  years  of  vacancy,  the  glenoid 
cavity  has  been  found  in  such  a  state  of  suitableness,  and  so  little 
altered  from  its  original  structure  and  dimensions,  as  to  admit  of  re- 
placement with  complete  restoration  of  function ;  and  without  any  long 
time  being  required  for  re-e&tablishment  of  the  former  freedom  and 
extent  of  motion.  In  a 
'^'  macerated    pelvis,    evi- 

dently obtained  from  a 
patient  who  had  lived 
long  after  the  occur- 
rence of  dislocation,  I 
have  seen  two  acetabnla 
in  close  apposition ;  the 
one  original,  the  other 
of  adventitious  forma- 
tion; and  both  appa- 
rently of  almost  equally 
efficient  capabilities.  Af- 
ter a  time,  however — 
various  in  differentcases, 
yet  never  brief — the 
original  articnlating  sur- 
face does  change  materially.  Its  cavity  is  filled  up,  and  its  investing 
cartilage  disappears ;  its  projections  are  rounded  off  by  abaorption ;  it 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  surrounding  soft  parts  ;  and  these  changes 
take  place  all  the  more  speedily  and  effectually,  if  the  new  articulating 
surface  be  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  encroach  on  its  boundary. 
GChcro  seems  good  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  the  less  the  synovial  cap- 
sule has  been  injured,  and  the  more  freely  it  continues  its  secretive 
power,  the  less  speedy  and  complete  are  the  obliteratire  changes  in  the 
original  structure. 
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Treatment. — The  paramount  indication  is  Reduction^  and  cannot  be 
attempted  too  soon.  It  consists  of  exten%ion^  to  move  the  bone  from  its 
abnormal  position,  and  to  bring  it  on  a  plane  with  the  articulating  sur- 
face it  has  left;  counter-extenBion^  to  steady  the  latter  part,  and  to 
admit  of  extension  being  satisfactorily  effected  ;  and  coaptation^  to  re- 
place the  surfaces  in  apposition.  If  the  patient  be  seen  immediately 
after  infliction  of  the  injury ;  still  faint ;  with  all  his  frame  prostrate 
and  relaxed ;  and  incapable,  by  any  effort,  of  throwing  any  part  of  his 
muscular  system  into  strong  resisting  action — reduction  may  be  expected 
to  prove  comparatively  easy.  The  surgeon  is  able  to  cope  with  the 
accident,  single-handed.  In  the  case  of  the  shoulder,  for  example,  he 
takes  hold  of  the  elbow  with  his  right  hand,  and  gently  extends  the 
arm  ;  while,  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  he  pushes  the  head  of  the 
bone  towards  the  glenoid  cavity.  After  moderate  extension,  he  makes 
a  sudden,  combined,  jerking  movement ;  and  usually  succeeds. 

But  when  hours  and  days  have  passed,  the  obstacles  to  reduction  are 
ever  on  the  increase.  The  muscles  are  first  spasmodically  rigid,  and 
then  they  leisurely  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  position ;  the  track 
from  the  original  articulating  surface,  through  the  lacerated  ligamentous 
apparatus,  is  becoming  more  and  more  occupied  by  plastic  exudation ; 
and  the  displaced  extremity  of  the  bone  is  busy  accommodating  itself  to 
the  parts  with  which  it  is  now  in  contact.  Sometimes,  the  head  of  the 
bone  merely  projects  through  a  narrow  fissure  of  the  capsule ;  and  this, 
tightly  embracing  the  bone's  neck,  becomes  agglutinated  thereto  by 
plastic  exudation,  constituting  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  replacement. 

Such  being  the  impediments  to  reduction,  the  indications  towards  its 
attainment  become  very  plain.  By  gradual  yet  powerful  extension, 
muscular  resistance  must  be  overcome ;  by  free  rotation,  and  movement 
of  the  end  of  the  bone,  new  adhesions  and  deposits  are  to  be  broken  up. 

If  only  a  few  hours  or  days  have  elapsed,  extension  may  be  intrusted 
to  the  pulling  of  assistants.  But,  when  the  time  lapsed  is  considerable, 
it  is  right  at  once  to  employ  mechanical  aid ;  making  extension  by  rope 
and  pulleys ;  and  so  employing  a  less  force  with  more  steadiness  and 
precision.  A  sudden  pull  and  jerk  may  often  succeed  in  a  recent  case ; 
they  never  can,  in  one  of  some  duration.  In  such,  suddenness  and 
intensity  of  violence  are  never  warrantable ;  for  these  are  more  likely 
to  rupture  muscles,  arteries,  or  nerves,  than  to  effect  replacement  of  the 
bone.  The  muscular  resistance  is  to  bo  gradually  exhausted,  by  con- 
stant and  steady  extension— determined,  yet  not  violent.  When  this 
has  been  patiently  effected,  free  movement  of  the  end  of  the  bone  is 
made,  to  clear  off  adventitious  hindrances;  and  then  coaptation  is 
attempted,  as  in  the  recent  case.  It  is  a  common  error  to  commence 
attempts  at  coaptation  at  the  same  time  with  extension.  This  does 
harm ;  by  stimulating  the  muscles  to  a  counteracting  effort.  Only  after 
these  have  been  exhausted  by  extending  force,  indirectly  applied,  should 
the  surgeon's  hand  come  to  decided  manipulation  of  the  injured  part. 
In  some  cases,  he  may  have  to  wait,  watchfully  superintending  the 
labour  of  his  assistants  and  the  pulleys,  for  but  a  few  minutes ;  in  others, 
his  patience  may  bo  taxed  for  fifteen  minutes,  twenty,  or  more ;  that  is, 
unless  chloroform  be  employed. 
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Fig.  237. 


Extension  by  pulleys  is  made  thus.  The  patient  is  usaallj  recum- 
bcnty  on  a  mattrass  on  the  floor.  A  broad  belt  is  passed  under  the 
perineum,  or  over  the  chest — according  as  it  is  the  upper  or  lower  ex- 
tremity that  is  injured — and  is  secured  behind  to  some  fixed  point  on 
the  wall  or  floor ;  in  order  that  thus  counter-extension  may  be  sore, 
and  the  patient  fixed  in  his  place.  A  laque,  or  noose,  is  put  upon  the 
affected  limb ;  a  damp  towel  having  been  previously  wrapped  tightly 
round  the  part,  to  prevent  excoriation.     This  laque  usually  consists  oif 

a  stout  band  of  worsted,  secured  by 
what  is  termed  the  clove-hitch ;  the 
advantage  of  which  is,  that  while  it 
holds  a  firm  grasp,  it  cannot  be  tight- 
ened by  pulling  so  as  unduly  to  con- 
strict the  limb.  To  the  laque,  the 
pulleys  and  rope  are  attached  by  a 
hook ;  the  other  hook  is  secured  to  a 
fixed  point  opposite  the  patient ;  and 
then  the  rope  is  steadily  pulled,  as  the 
surgeon  may  direct.  Instead  of  the 
laque,  a  circular  band  may  be  adapted 
to  the  part,  and  tightened  by  a  screw ; 
but  the  former  is  more  convenient,  and  fully  as  efficient.  A  question 
may  arise  as  to  the  point  of  its  application.  If  attached  to  the  distal 
ana  of  the  hone  affected — as  above  the  knee,  in  dislocation  of  the  hi| 

Fig.  238. 


extending  force  is  doubtless  exerted  more  directly,  and  with  greater 
power,  on  the  displacement :  and,  from  bending  of  the  lee  being  per- 
mitted, the  desired  rotatorv  movements  of  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be 
more  readily  and  powerfully  performed.  Yet  it  may  be,  that  a  near 
application  of  the  noose  may  have  the  same  effect  as  too  early  attempts  at 
coaptation :  stimulating  the  implicateil  muscles  to  resistance  of  the  ex- 
tending power.  If  attacheii  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  Umh^  on  tbe 
contrary — as  above  the  ankle,  in  the  example  referred  to — the  exten  i- 


Ki^.  -;»7.   Thi»  cloTe-hitch:  shown  on  %  coil  of  rop«. 
K'.i:.  -  ?S.    M*vie  of  nsluciBs:  vii*locat:on  ^hown.     At  «•  cosBCer 
lb*  Uquff  attach4^i  to  the  thigh :  «t  .\  th*  pu'.lev*. 
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ing  force  is  indirect,  and  loses  somewhat  of  its  power  by  transmission 
through  the  intervening  knee-joint ;  also,  rotation  is  less  easily  effected. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  an  obvious  advantage  results,  from  the  great 
length  of  lever  which  can  then  be  employed  in  moving  the  head  of  the 
bone.  On  the  whole,  the  former  position  of  the  laque — on  the  end  of 
the  bone — ^will  be  found  generally  preferred;  the  more  especially  as  now- 
a-days  muscular  resistance  is  certain  to  be  annulled ;  as  will  presently 
be  stated. 

The  direction  in  which  the  extending  force  is  to  be  applied,  must  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  individual  dislocation. 

But  the  patient  is  not  at  once  to  be  attacked  by  mechanical  force. 
There  are  powerful  auxiliary  means  which  are  invariably  to  be  used  in 
tke  first  instance,  in  all  cases  where  difBculty  of  reduction  is  anticipated. 
Tke  less  force  employed,  the  less  severe  and  hazardous  will  be  the  re- 
ductive efforts.  We  shall  save  the  risk  of  rupturing  muscle,  artery, 
vein,  and  nerve,  or  of  at  all  events  so  injuring  the  parts  as  to  kindle  an 
active  inflammatory  process  in  them.  The  muscular  system  may  be 
overcome  by  other  means  than  an  extending  force ;  means  not  directed 
to  the  part,  but  to  the  whole  frame.  We  imitate  the  state  in  which  the 
patient  is  found  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury ;  when  the 
opportunity  is  so  very  favourable  to  reduction,  by  reason  of  the  prostrate 
and  unresisting  condition  of  the  whole  muscular  system.  The  patient 
is  to  be  temporarily  enfeebled.  A  large  bleeding  from  the  arm  will 
effect  this  ;  but  the  same  object  may  be  obtained  without  waste  of  the 
precious  fluid ;  and,  therefore,  such  other  means  are  preferable.  The 
patient  may  be  put  into  a  warm  bath,  and  kept  there  till  faintness  ensue ; 
or  tartar  emetic  may  be  given,  in  repeated  doses  ;*  or  tobacco  may  be 
administered — in  fume,  by  chewing,  or  in  the  form  of  enema — ^until  the 
desired  effect  has  been  obtained.  Or — incomparably  the  best  of  all — 
chloroform  is  inhaled,  until  the  full  effect  of  deep  anaesthesia  is  produced ; 
when  every  voluntary  muscle  becomes  relaxed  as  if  in  death.  And  thus 
the  double  advantage  is  obtained,  of  procuring  muscular  relaxation  at 
once  more  thorough  and  more  temporary  than  by  any  other  agent; 
while  at  the  same  time  an  otherwise  very  painful  operation  is  completed 
on  a  quite  unconscious  patient.  Besides,  there  being  seldom  any  neces- 
sity for  applying  much  force,  to  extend  muscles  already  so  much  relaxed, 
the  risks  by  tear  and  subsequent  inflammatory  excitement  are  greatly 
diminished.' 

The  procedure  to  be  followed,  therefore,  in  cases  of  old  standing  is : — 
first  to  overcome  the  patient's  muscular  frame,  and  then  to  apply  ex- 
tending force,  by  pulleys,  in  the  right  direction ;  extension  being  made 
from  the  distal  extremity  of  the  bono  or  of  the  limb,  as  circumstances 
may  seem  to  indicate.  When  extension  has  been  steadily  continued  for 
some  time,  the  implicated  muscles  plainly  yield,  the  head  of  the  bone 
becomes  more  loose  and  movable,  and  approaches  the  plane  of  the  arti- 

'  The  natiTe  Indians  are  well  acquaintod  with  this  practice.  **  In  oases  where  thej 
do  not  succeed  readily,  they  nauseate  the  patient  to  a  most  distressing  degree,  and  then 
find  no  Tery  great  difficulty  in  reduoing  the  luxation." — Monthly  Journal,  April,  1S46,  p. 
806. 

'  Vidf  Appendix. 
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oulating  surface  which  it  left ;  then  rotation  is  to  be  practised  freely,  in 
order  to  remove  those  adventitious  hindrances,  by  deposit  and  adhesion, 
which  may  be  in  the  way  of  replacement.  And  this  having  been  done, 
by  coaptating  movements  of  the  surgeon's  hands,  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  guided  towards  its  normal  position.  The  act  of  redaction  is  nsoally 
sudden ;  indicated  sometimes  by  a  distinct  snap,  but  more  frequently  by 
a  peculiar  sensation,  unattended  by  noise,  as  if  a  muscle,  or  the  bone 
itself,  had  given  way.  The  proper  length  of  the  limb  is  immediately  re- 
stored ;  and  normal  relative  position  is  re-established. 

In  obstinate  cases,  a  sudden  slackening  of  the  extending  cord — com- 
bined with  a  jerking,  coaptating  movement  of  the  surgeon,  at  the  joint — 
greatly  facilitates,  in  truth  may  effect,  reduction.  And  during  exten- 
sion— if  anaesthesia  be  not  employed — it  is  well  to  engage  the  patient  in 
a  sustained  conversation  ;  insisting  upon  his  answers  ;  in  order  that  he 
may  not,  by  deep  inspiration,  make  his  trunk  a  fixed  point  on  which 
muscular  resistance  may  be  raised. 

So  soon  as  the  signs  of  reduction  have  occurred,  the  extending  force  is 
instantly  desisted  from. 

It  may  happen  that  after  patient  extension,  rotation,  and  coaptation, 
our  efforts  are  still  unsuccessful ;  and  yet  the  muscles  are  lax  and  passive ; 
the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  moved  freely ;  it  can  be  brought  to  the  plane 
of  the  deserted  articulating  surface — and  still  it  refuses  to  enter.  In  the 
case  of  the  acetabulum,  it  may  be  the  brim  of  the  cavity  which  proves 
the  obstacle ;  and,  by  a  towel  placed  under  the  thigh,  the  bone  may  be 
jerked  or  tilted  over  that  last  obstruction,  into  its  place. 

But  even  this  last-mentioned  addition  to  the  reductive  means  may  fail. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  plainly  the  formation  of  adhesions,  and 
new  deposit,  which  constitute  the  obstructing  cause ;  and,  if  very  free 
rotation  have  failed  to  overcome  this,  the  case  is  undoubtedly  suitable 
for  applying  the  principle  of  subcutaneous  section.     A  strong  needle 
may  be  introduced,  and  moved  in  such  a  direction  as  to  clear  again  an 
open  passage  towards  the  articulating  cavity.    The  puncture  having  been 
carefully  closed,  the  extending  force  is  to  be  reapplied ;  and  the  coap- 
tating means  will  then  most  probably  succeed,  and  that  readily.     Still 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  this  pro- 
cedure :  and  that  three  things  are  necessary  to  warrant  its  adoption — 
failure  of  all  other  simpler  means,  tolerable  certainty  of  accomplishing 
the  object  in  view,  and  rational  consent  of  the  patient. 

In  regard  to  old  luxations,  an  important  question  arises,  as  to  the 
time  at  which  attempts  at  reduction  cease  to  be  warrantable.  For  after 
a  considerable  period  has  elapsed,  the  new  articulation  becomes  very 
serviceable,  and  the  old  has  begun  to  be  effaced.  Then,  attempts  at  re- 
duction, even  the  most  strenuous,  are  likely  to  fail ;  and,  having  failed, 
the  patient  is  left  in  a  much  worse  plight  than  before — ^the  normal  state 
not  re-established,  the  new  adaptation  interfered  with,  and  arrested  in 
progress.  Perhaps  inflammatory  action  may  be  lighted  up,  and  abscess 
ensue ;  at  all  events,  there  is  much  painful  swelling,  the  partially  re- 
covered power  of  motion  is  once  more  undone,  and  weeks  or  months  may 
have  again  to  elapse,  ere  the  part  become  so  quiet  and  so  useful  as  it 
was  before  the  unfortunate  attempt. 
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Some  joints  are  more  favourably  situated  than  others,  in  this  respect. 
Hinge  joints,  as  the  elbow,  are  with  difficulty  reducible  after  three  or 
four  weeks  have  elapsed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ball  and  socket  joint, 
as  the  shoulder,  may  be  practicable  after  almost  as  many  months.  No 
definite  rules  can  be  laid  down.  All  must  be  left  to  the  desire  of  the 
patient,  and  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  surgeon.  It  being 
always  remembered,  that  the  principle  of  subcutaneous  section,  appli- 
cable to  the  vicinity  of  joints,  may  enable  us  to  overcome  perhaps  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  reduction  in  cases  of  old  standing — obstacles 
which  are  not  capable  of  being  in  any  other  way  relaxed ;  that  the 
original  articulating  cavity,  if  not  interfered  with  by  the  new  formation, 
remains  long  available ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  period  during  which 
reduction  may  be  attempted,  is  to  be  regarded  as  considerably  extended, 
beyond  what  the  older  authorities  were  willing  to  allow.  Already, 
through  the  aid  of  subcutaneous  section,  dislocation  of  the  humerus  of 
two  years'  duration  has  been  reduced,  in  all  respects  successfully. 

In  fractures,  reduction  is  usually  easy;  while  retention  is  accom- 
plished not  without  care  and  trouble,  and  often  with  difficulty.  Such 
matters  are  reversed  in  dislocation.  Reduction  is  difficult,  retention 
easy  and  simple.  It  is  usually  sufficient  to  bind  down  the  limb,  gently, 
by  bandaging ;  so  as  to  prevent  any  movement  favourable  to  displace- 
ment. And  when  the  patient  is  discreet  and  trustworthy,  even  such 
deligation  may  often  be  dispensed  with.  But  in  old  dislocations  of 
shallow  joints,  retention  comes  to  be  a  very  important  indication.  In 
the  case  of  the  shoulder  joint,  for  example,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
place  a  full-sized  pad  in  the  axilla,  binding  the  arm  firmly  to  the  side ; 
else  redisplacement  will  certainly  and  immediately  occur. 

Prevention  of  subsequent  evil,  too,  is  ordinarily  accomplished  with- 
out difficulty.  For  a  day  or  two  after  reduction,  the  patient  is  kept 
quiet,  and  on  low  diet.  The  part  is  fomented ;  and,  if  need  be,  leeches 
are  applied.     Higher  antiphlogistics  are  very  seldom  required. 

Pain  and  swelling  having  subsided,  motion  is  to  be  gradually  and 

Sently  restored ;  assisted  by  moderate  friction.  If  a  muscle,  as  the 
eltoid,  remain  weak  and  flaccid,  its  contractility  may  be  aroused',  and 
normal  development  favoured,  by  powerful  and  stimulant  friction,  or  by 
the  application  of  electro-galvanism.  Truth  to  tell,  this  last  indication 
of  rettoration  is  in  many  cases  the  most  difficult  of  fulfilment.  Do 
what  wo  will,  joints  sometimes  remain  long  weak  and  useless. 

Compound  Dislocation. — This  is  dislocation  with  corresponding  wound 
of  the  integuments ;  and,  through  this  wound,  the  displaced  bone  usually 
projects  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  ankle  is  most  liable  to  this 
form  of  injury. 

The  same  general  observations  apply,  as  to  compound  fracture. 
There  is  generally  less  bmisine  of  the  soft  parts,  less  chance  of  arterial 
laceration,  and,  consequently,  less  likelihood  of  amputation  being  pri* 
marily  demanded.  The  risk  by  subsequent  inflammation,  however,  is 
infinitely  greater  than  in  fracture.  It  is  a  rare  thing,  when  the  joint 
does  not  inflame  acutely  and  intensely ;  the  cartilage  and  bone  ulce- 
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Fig.  239. 


rating,  much  pus  flowing  away,  and  the  system  becoming  involved  in  tbe 
most  severe  general  disturbance — at  firat 
intensely  inflammatory,  bnt  booh  verg- 
ing towards  the  asthenic  type.  On  this 
acconnt,  secondary  amputation  becoraea 
not  unfrequeotly  expedient. 

It  having  been  determined  to  attempt 
preservation  of  the  limb,  removal  of 
foreign  matter  first  engages  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  raw 
end  of  the  bone  haa  been  in  contact  with 
the  ground.  Every  particle  of  foreign 
matter  must  be  carefully  and  gently 
wiped  away.  Sand,  in  a  boot  or  shoe,  is 
sufficiently  troublesome ;  in  the  interior 
of  an  ankle  joint,  it  must  prove  in  the 
highest  degree  pernicious.  Then  the 
parts  are  reduced ;  the  same  preference 
being  given  to  abbreviation  of  the  bone, 
over  enlargement  of  the  wound,  as  in 
compound  Iracture  (p.  666).  Indeed,  »b> 
breviation  often  seems  of  much  service ; 
especially  in  compound  dislocation  of  the 
tibia,  at  the  ankle.  Lese  tension  ensues, 
space  for  the  inflammatory  tumescence  being  considerably  enlarged ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  absence  of  tension,  Lnflamma* 
tory  action  proves  less  severe,  and  less  destructive  in  its  results. 

Reduction  having  been  duly  effected,  the  wound  is  brought  together; 
usually  without  sutures ;  and  retentive  means  are  carefully  and  lightly 
applied,  as  for  compound  fracture.  Moderation  of  inflammatory  action, 
and  prevention  of  other  casualties,  are  also  sought  for  in  a  similar  way. 
In  some  cases,  we  succeed  in  arresting  all  intensity  of  inflammation ; 
the  part  speedily  recovers,  and  a  certain  degree  of  motion  is  retained. 
In  other  cases — and  these  constitute  the  majority — anchylosis  results, 
after  a  tedious  suppuration ;  perhaps  accompanied  with  partial  necrosis. 
3uch  stiffness,  however,  may  be  to  a  great  extent  atoned  for,  by  increased 
play  of  a  neighbouring  Joint;  in  the  case  of  the  ankle,  for  example, 
tarsal  motion  becoming  unusually  extensive.  In  other  cases,  as  already 
stated,  amputation  is  demanded,  to  save  life. 

Both  compound  dislocation  and  compound  fracture  are  especially 
liable  to  occur  to  the  intemperate ;  and,  in  many  cases,  an  apparently 
slight  injury  suffices  for  the  infliction — more  particularly  of  the  former 
accident.  Delirium  tremene,  consequently,  b  apt  sadly  to  complicate 
the  case ;  supervening  within  a  short  time  after  the  accident,  and  nsoallv 
determining  an  early  and  fatal  issue  (p.  99). 


Fig.  239.  CompouDd  distocktion  of  astragal aa. — Sir  A.  Cuaptr. 
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Subluxation, 

By  this  term  is  meant  incomplete  displacement  of  a  joint ;  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  remaining  jet  in  partial  apposition.  It  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  An  example  is,  partial  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  on  the  coracoid  process.  The  injury  may  also  occur  at  the 
ankle.  But  it  is  most  frequently  found  at  the  wrist ;  the  bones  of  the 
forearms-one  or  other,  or  both — being  partially  displaced  towards  the 
palmar  aspect. 

The  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  resemble  those  of  dislocation ; 
in  a  minor  degree.  Indeed,  as  in  the  first-named  example,  the  mani- 
pulations which  are  necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  injury,  often 
suffice  almost  for  effecting  replacement.  The  consequences  are  usually 
slight.     Retention  and  prevention  are  simple  and  easy. 

Some  persons  have  a  voluntary  power  of  causing  and  reducing  such 
partial  displacements,  by  muscular  effort ;  as  in  the  jaw,  thumb,  and 
shoulder.  In  such  cases,  there  is  doubtless  an  unusual  laxity  of  the 
articulating  apparatus. 

See  the  Literature  of  Fractures.  The  works  which  treat  of  Fracture  usually  treat 
of  Dislocation  also.  [Among  the  more  recent  works  which  may  be  moat  adyantageonsty 
consulted  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  Dislocation  are  the  following :  R.  W.  Smith, 
*'A  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  and  on  certain  forms  of  Accidental 
and  Congenital  Dislocations,  Dublin,  1850." — A  most  excellent  book.  Prayas,  *<Traite 
Th^orique  et  Pratique  des  Luxations  Cong^nitales  des  F^mur,  &c.,  Paris,  1847;"  Car- 
nochan,  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Congenital  IMslooations 
of  the  Head  of  the  Femur,  New  York,  1850.**  In  Dr.  Gibson's  Surgery,  will  be  found 
the  histories  of  seyeral  fatal  cases  of  attempts  made  to  reduce  long-standing  dislocaUons 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus. — Ed.] 
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OF  SPRAIN,  AND  RUPTURE  OF  MUSCLE  AND  TENDON. 

The  term  Sprain^  or  Strain^  denotes  Btretching  and  partial  laceration 
of  the  ligamentous  apparatus  of  a  joint,  without  displacement  of  the 
articulating  surfaces.  The  pain  and  shock,  immediately  following,  are 
often  as  great  as  in  complete  luxation ;  and  the  former,  after  a  time, 
becomes  much  more  severe,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  the  fibrous  tissue  favouring  the  occurrence  of  great  tension. 
Swelling  is  usually  considerable ;  and  is  both  immediate  and  secondary, 
as  in  other  injuries ;  at  first  slight,  from  extravasation  of  blood ;  after- 
wards considerable,  from  serous  efiusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and 
infiltration,  by  inflammatory  action,  in  the  textures  exterior.  The  in- 
jury is  always  serious ;  painful  and  troublesome  in  itself;  and  apt  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  organic  change  in  the  joint,  of  the  most  confirmed 
character.  The  joints  least  prone  to  dislocation,  are  the  most  liable  to 
sprain. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are ;  to  prevent,  diminish,  or  remove 
inflammatory  action  ;  to  favour  absorption  of  deposit  and  extravasation ; 
to  restore  function  ;  and  to  avert  the  accession  of  organic  change.    The 
joint  is  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  quietude  throughout ;  com- 
manded by  a  splint,  if  need  be.     Cold,  continuously  applied,  is  the  most 
suitable  immediate  application ;  restraining  extravasation  of  blood,  and 
tending  to  avert  inflammatory  action.     When  inflammatory  action,  not- 
withstanding, does  occur,  the  ordinary  transition  is  to  be  gradaally 
made  to  warm  applications ;  leeches,  also,  are  applied,  and  constitational 
remedies  exhibited,  as  circumstances  may  require.     After  inflammatory 
excitement  has  passed  away,  the  part  remaining  feeble  and  swollen, 
gentle  friction  and  pressure  are  to  be  employed ;  with  a  view  to  favour- 
ing absorption,  and  so  restoring  the  parts,  without  and  within  the  joint, 
to  their  pristine  state.     But  this  indication  must,  in  all  cases,  be  begun 
and  continued  with  extreme  caution ;  lest  a  premature  and  inordinate 
stimulus  be  applied,  and  perverted  action  return.    As  swelling  decreases, 
and  all  uneasy  sensations  abate,  passive  motion  is  to  be  employed,  with 
a  view  to  restoration  of  function ;  but  used  with  the  same  caution  as  the 
friction  and  bandaging. 

In  the  thoroughly  chronic  stage,  hard  and  long-continued  friction  ia 
sometimes  of  decided  service ;  suppling  the  joints,  and  freeing  the  play 
of  tendons,  by  inducing  absorption  of  lingering  deposit.  It  is  at  this 
period  of  the  case — not  before — that  the  aid  of  professed  **  rubbers" 
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may  be  obtained,  with  good  prospect  of  advantage.  However  absurd 
the  theories  of  these  "  sprain-curers"  may  be,  their  practice,  under  due 
regulation,  is  excellent.  Left  to  themselves,  they  ply  their  handicraft 
too  much  or  too  soon,  as  well  as  too  often ;  and  are  ever  discovering 
fresh  sprains,  where  sprains  have  never  been. 

Should  inflammatory  action  threaten  to  continue,  of  a  chronic  cha* 
racter,  counter-irritation  is  to  be  employed;  as  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  all  motion,  friction,  or  other  stimulus  being  then  avoided. 

For  some  time,  moderate  bandaging  is  continued,  to  afford  support ; 
especially  when  the  part  is  in  use.  And,  for  long  after,  especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  avert  fresh  injury,  or  any  other  cause  likely  to 
induce  diseased  action.  For  the  joint,  notwithstanding  all  care  in  the 
treatment,  too  often  remains  both  vitally  and  physically  weak ;  liable 
to  reproduction  of  the  sprain,  and  to  reinduction  of  morbid  action,  from 
but  slight  causes.  Our  prophylactic  care  will  naturally  be  most  sedu- 
lous, in  those  who,  from  scrofulous  habit,  are  especially  prone  to  affec- 
tions of  the  joints. 

Rupture  of  Muscle. 

Muscular  fibre  not  unfrequently  gives  way,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
in  those  of  robust  frame,  advanced  in  years,  and  unaccustomed  to  mus- 
cular effort — when,  by  circumstances,  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
sudden  and  powerful  exertion;  as  in  running,  leaping,  dancing,  or 
lifting  a  weight.  The  muscle  most  frequently  injured  thus,  is  the  gas- 
trocnemius at  its  lower  part ;  where  muscular  fibre  ends,  and  tendon 
begins.  The  consequences  are — sudden  pain  ;  swelling  and  discolora- 
tion, by  extravasation  of  blood ;  increase  of  swelling  and  pain,  by  exu- 
dation attendant  on  inflammatory  action ;  lameness  ;  at  first  a  chasm  at 
the  site  of  injury,  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the  amount  of 
laceration  ;  afterwards,  a  hard  swelling  there,  caused  by  organized  exu- 
dation which  occupies  the  vacant  space.  At  the  time  of  injury,  the 
patient  usually  has  a  sensation  as  if  struck  on  the  part,  b  sensible  that 
something  has  given  way,  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

Rupture  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  femoris,  at  its  lower  part,  by 
muscular  exertion,  is  also  not  uncommon  ;  and  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti, 
the  triceps,  the  pectorals,  the  recti  abdominis,  &c.,  may  be  similarly 
affected. 

The  treatment  consists  of  rest,  and  antiphlogistic  regimen  ;  the  part 
being  kept  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  affected  muscle,  and  place 
its  several  fibres  in  contact.  Union  is  not  by  reproduction  of  muscle, 
but  by  dense  ligamentous  texture.  For  obvious  reasons,  use  of  the 
limb  is  to  be  very  gradually  resumed. 

Rupture  of  Tendon, 

Tendon  is  ruptured,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  muscular 
fibre.  This  tissue  is  more  resistful  of  violence  than  muscle,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  tearing  away  of  fingers  or  other  parts  by  extreme  force, 
long  strings  of  tendon  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  severed  parts ;  the 
muscular  tissue  having  given  way,  perhaps  high  up  in  the  remaining 
limb. 
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The  part  most  commonly  affected  by  simple  rapture,  is  the  Tendo 
Aohillis.  The  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  injury  are  similar  to  those 
of  ruptured  muscle,  but  of  a  major  degree.  The  pain  and  swelling  are 
greater ;  the  sensation  of  injury,  and  of  something  having  yielded,  is 
more  distinct ;  and  not  unfrequently  is  accompanied  by  a  tolerably 
distinct  snap,  or  other  sound.  The  hiatus,  at  the  part,  is  wider  and 
more  apparent;  the  lameness  is  more  complete,  and  falling  is  more 
certain. 

Treatment  is  conducted  as  for  ruptured  muscle ;  if  possible,  with  more 
care  to  prevent  motion  and  insure  apposition ;  and  usually  for  a  longer 
period.  Reparation  is  by  plastic  exudation,  which  is  at  first  redundant 
in  volume;  but  becoming  more  and  more  dense,  it  ultimately  occupies 
the  space  to  no  undue  extent ;  not  constituting  true  tendon,  but  of  a 
firm,  fibrous  character,  very  similar  to  tendon  in  appearance,  and  well 
capable  of  discharging  its  assumed  functions. 

Tendon,  when  cut,  reunites  in  the  same  manner  as  after  rupture.  If 
the  injury  have  been  inflicted  by  accident,  it  is  usually  compound ;  the 
wound  tends  to  inflame  and  suppurate ;  and  the  cure  is  likely  to  prove 
tedious,  by  granulation.  When  the  division  is  by  design,  as  for  the 
cure  of  deformity,  it  is  of  subcutaneous  character ;  reunion  is  simple, 
and  comparatively  rapid  (p.  632). 

In  the  latter  case,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  divided  extremities 
should  be  in  absolute  contact ;  there  is  a  power  of  efficient  reproduction, 
even  when  a  considerable  space  intervenes  ;  a  circumstance  of  much  im- 
portance in  modern  surgery — directed  to  the  relief  of  deformity. 

Ununited  Tendon. 

A  divided  tendon  sometimes  fails  to  unite ;  leaving  an  unoccupied 
void  between  the  separated  extremities,  and  rendering  the  part  almost 
or  quite  useless.  To  remedy  this  state,  an  incision  may  be  made,  in 
order  to  pare  the  retracted  ends  and  unite  them  by  suture.  Or  the  pro- 
cess by  subcutaneous  puncture  may  be  employed,  as  for  ununited  frac- 
ture (p.  671).  Of  the  two  methods,  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  com- 
parative mildness,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred ;  experience  having  proved 
It  to  be  quite  successful. 

Displacement  of  Tendon, 

Tendon  may  be  simply  displaced,  and  so  give  rise  to  pain,  swelling, 
and  want  of  power  in  the  limb.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti, 
for  example,  may  be  tilted  out  of  the  bicipital  groove,  and  rest  on  the 
minor  tubercle.  The  accident  is  somewhat  obscure,  the  change  of  rela- 
tive position  being  but  slight.  When  detected,  replacement  is  easily 
effected. 

Hypertrophy  of  Tendon. 

Tendons  are  liable,  in  the  elderly,  to  become  affected  by  simple  en- 
largement ;  causing  not  merely  deformity,  but  also  pain,  debility,  and 
general  loss  of  function  in  the  part.  The  tendon  most  frequently  ob- 
served to  be  thus  affected,  is  the  Tendo  Achillis,  near  the  heel.     Treat- 
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ment  is  by  rest,  discutients,  and  relaxation  of  the  mnscle  or  muscles 
implicated.  To  fulfil  the  last  indication,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
Tendo  Achillis,  it  is  well  to  walk  but  little,  and  with  the  heel  of  the  shoe 
somewhat  raised.  Often  a  gouty  diathesis  attends,  and  requires  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  ordinary  way  (p.  78). 

The  matters  treated  of  in  this  Chapter  scarcely  admit  of  a  separate  Literature.  On 
Division  of  Tendons,  see  Stromeyer,  Beitrage  Zur  Operativen  Orthopuedic,  Hann.,  1888; 
Phillips,  Lectures  on  Surgery,  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  toI.  xxvi.,  p.  244,  1840;  Dieflfenbach 
Die  Durchchneidung  der  Sehnen  und  Muskeln,  Berl.,  1841 ;  Bonnet,  Traits  des  Sections 
Tendineoses  et  Musculaires,  &c.,  Paris,  1841. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BRUISE. 

Bruise  is  caused  by  the  forcible  application  of  an  obtuse  body ;  and 
consists  in  more  or  less  injury  done  to  the  interior  of  &  part,  without 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  integument.  The  degree  of  severity  varies, 
from  the  slighteBt  contusion,  to  instant  disorganization  and  death  of  the 
part.  A  spent  cannon-shot,  for  example,  may,  without  breaking  the 
skin,  completely  disorganize  the  part  struck,  reducing  it  at  once  to  the 
condition  of  a  jelly  or  pulp.  Or,  aa  happens  frequently  in  contased 
wounds,  the  part  may  not  be  instantly  deprived  of  life,  but  have  its 
vitality  so  far  weakened  as  readily  to  yield  before  subsequent  inflamma- 
tory action. 

In  ordinary  bruise,  however,  there  is  no  sloughing,  either  primary  or 
secondary.  The  areolar  tissue  SHStaioe  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dis- 
ruptioQ ;  blood  is  eztravasated ;  and  swelling  results.  Pain  is  felt  at 
the  time;  of  a  dull  kind,  usually;  but  sometimes  acute,  when  a  sensitive 
part  has  been  struck  over  resisting  bone,  as  on  the  shin.  After  a  time, 
the  pain  becomes  aggravated,  if  any  consi* 
•*■  "  derable  degree  of  inflammatory  action  super- 

vene. And  then,  too,  swelling  is  increased, 
by  the  attendant  exudation.  If  action  prove 
slight,  the  swelling  soon  begins  to  subside; 
exudattun  having  ceased,  and  absorption  be- 
gun.  And,  then,  discoloration  assumes  the 
most  prominent  place  among  the  signs  of  the 
injury ;  the  superficially  infiltrated  blood,  ae 
it  undergoes  absorbent  change,  causing  a  va> 
riation  of  hue — from  the  natural  colour,  some- 
what heightened,  to  black  or  dark  blue,  thence 
to  violet,  from  that  to  green,  and  afterwards 
to  yellow.  Gradually,  extravasation  and  exu- 
dation disappear ;  and  the  part  is  restored, 
almost,  to  its  normal  condition. 
If  an  arterial  branch  have  been  ruptured,  of  considerable  size,  tumour 
forms  rapidly ;  and  is  distinctly  fluctuating ;  consisting  of  escaped  blood  ; 
yet  in  the  fluid  state.  After  a  time,  partial  coagulation  takes  place;  the 
clot  being  arranged  at  the  circumference  of  the  swelling,  and  the  fluid 
portion  occupying  the  centre.  It  is  most  important  that  this  be  distin- 
guished from  acute  abscess;  for  it  requires  very  different  treatment. 

Fig.  240.  Bruiae  of  the  scrotum;  ntorm  othmmMoetU.—Lu-oa. 
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There  need  be  no  difficulty.  The  one  is  immediate,  the  other  of  secondary 
formation ;  the  abscess  is  necessarily  preceded  and  attended  by  all  the 
usual  symptoms  of  inflammation,  the  other  is  not.  The  same  process  of 
decadence  takes  place,  as  in  ordinary  bruise  ;  swelling  ceases ;  discolo- 
ration becomes  marked  and  varied  ;  extravasation,  both  solid  and  fluid, 
is  absorbed ;  and,  ultimately,  the  normal  colour  and  form  are  both 
restored. 

When  an  artery  of  some  importance  has  given  way,  false  aneurism 
may  form,  and  follow  the  ordinary  course.  Or  the  vessel  may  speedily 
become  obliterated,  at  the  ruptured  part,  as  in  the  more  ordinary  case 
just  mentioned.  The  extravasation  then  gradually  disappears,  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  indieati<m9  of  treatment  in  bruise  are,  like  those  in  sprain,  to 
averl  inflammatory  action,  to  promote  absorption  of  extravasation  and 
exudation,  and  to  restore  function.  Rest,  fomentation,  antiphlogistics 
when  required ;  followed  by  friction,  support,  and  gradual  resumption 
of  use.  When  the  tendency  to  sanguineous  extravasation  is  great  and 
obvious,  immediate  and  uniform  pressure  may  be  expedient,  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  restrain  the  accumulation.  And,  however  great  this  may 
be,  even  with  pain  and  tension  of  the  integument,  incision  should  never 
be  practised,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  Many  ounces  of  blood  may 
be  absorbed  in  a  short  time,  leaving  the  part  but  little  injured  by  the 
temporary  malposition.  But,  should  only  the  most  careful  puncture  be 
made,  even  in  slight  cases,  the  atmospheric  stimulus  is  almost  certain 
to  induce  inflammatory  action ;  profuse  and  unhealthy  suppuration 
ensues ;  incision  is  then  required,  in  earnest,  to  save  texture ;  the  system 
is  untowardly  involved;  and  the  cure  is  both  tedious  and  unsatisfactory. 
Keep  the  skin  entire ;  leave  the  blood  to  Nature  during  the  period  of 
probable  excitement ;  and  afterwards  contribute  towards  absorption,  by 
friction,  pressure,  or  other  suitable  stimuli.  A  solution  of  the  muriate 
of  ammonia  often  proves  a  grateful  and  efficient  sorbefacient,  in  such 
cases. 

Should  inflammation  occur,  and  suppuration  form  in  the  infiltrated 
part,  then  free  and  early  incision  should  be  practised  unhesitatingly ; 
according  to  general  principles.  But,  under  all  other  circumstances, 
knife  and  lancet  should  certainly  be  withheld  in  the  treatment  of  a 
bruised  part. 

Two  vulgar  errors  obtain  in  the  treatment  of  sprain  and  bruise; 
namely,  the  too  early  use  of  leeches  and  of  friction.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  apply  leeches  immediately  after  infliction  of  the  injury, 
in  order  that  they  may  suck  out  the  extravasated,  or  '*  bruised  blood,*' 
as  it  is  called.  But  these  little  animals  drink  only  from  the  running 
stream,  drawing  for  themselves  from  the  blood-vessels  ;  and,  therefore, 
they  fail  to  perform  what  is  expected  of  them  by  their  employers.  At 
the  same  time,  their  bites,  admitting  the  external  air  to  the  extravasated 
blood,  are  likely  to  induce  suppuration  in  the  areolar  tissue.  They  are 
of  use  only  at  a  more  remote  period  ;  to  moderate  inflammatory  action, 
occurring  as  a  secondary  result  of  the  injury.  Friction,  in  like  man- 
ner, is  often  emploved  from  the  first,  and  of  a  stimulating  nature. 
The  result  is,  to  induce  and  aggravate  inflammatory  action ;  an  event 
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which  it  ought  to  be  our  main  endeavour  to  avoid.  Friction  is  expe- 
dient, only  after  the  period  of  excitement  has  passed  ;  and,  even  then, 
it  must  be  at  first  employed  gently  and  with  caution. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  bruise,  though  trifling  in  itself,  may 
be  most  important  in  its  remote  consequences ;  that,  as  formerly  ex- 
plained, the  plastic  exudation  and  perverted  action  which  ensue,  may 
remain,  and  prove  the  nucleus  of  a  tumour  (p.  284).  On  this  account, 
treatment  should  always  be  directed  to  complete  removal  of  all  trace  of 
the  injury ;  and  recurrence  of  inflammatory  action  should  be  especially 
avoided. 

By  the  term  Ecchymosis  is  understood,  extravasation  of  blood  beneath 
skin  or  mucous  membrane ;  usually  the  result  of  slight  bruise,  or  oblique 
wound ;  but  sometimes  unconnected  with  any  external  injury.  It  is 
amenable  to  the  same  treatment  as  ordinary  bruise  ;  on  a  reduced  scale. 

In  connexion  with  Bruise  and  Ecchymosis,  see  Taylor,  and  other  authors  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 

This  may  result  from  a  variety  of  causes;  and  accordiDg  to  the 
nature  of  these  will  the  surgeon's  duties  vary,  in  his  attempts  at  resus- 
citation. In  the  emergency,  there  is  but  little  time  for  thought  or 
deliberation ;  and  it  behoves  the  practitioner  to  be  at  all  times  ready ; 
bearing  about  with  him  distinct  ideas  of  the  cause  of  threatened  death, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  likely  means  to  avert  that  calamity. 

1.  By  Syncope  ;  from  emotion,  heat,  bad  air,  or  loss  of  blood.  This 
has  been  already  considered,  in  its  nature  and  treatment  (p.  852) ;  the 
latter  consisting  mainly  in  attention  to  position,  administering  the  ordi- 
nary stimuli,  and,  if  need  be,  directly  rousing  the  heart's  action  by  gal- 
vanism.    Recumbency,  with  lowering  of  the  head,  usually  suffices. 

2.  By  Strangulation, — This  acts  destructively  to  life,  through  the 
trachea,  veins,  and  brain.  By  injury  to  the  first,  asphyxia  is  produced; 
by  venous  obstruction,  cerebral  congestion  results,  and  apoplexy  may 
ensue;  by  concussion  of  the  brain — in  the  case  of  a  "drop** — more  or 
less  insensibility  is  at  once  established.  And  of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  first.  It  is  very  seldom  that  displacement  of  the  verte- 
brae takes  place;  only  when  the  "drop**  has  been  unusually  great  and 
violent. 

The  symptoms  of  strangulation,  as  observed  in  animals,  is  as  follows. 
The  lips  and  face  become  discoloured ;  the  muscles  are  convulsed ;  those 
of  respiration  act  more  and  more  feebly ;  in  less  than  two  minutes  they 
cease,  the  heart*s  action  still  maintaining  the  circulation  for  two  or  three 
minutes  longer ;  and  at  length  this  too  stops.  Then  death  is  complete, 
and  recovery  impossible. 

Treatment  resolves  itself  into  simple  indications ;  "1.  If  the  ligature 
is  removed  before  the  efforts  of  the  diaphragm  have  ceased,  '  all  that 
you  have  to  do  is  to  watch  the  patient  carefully  ;  if  natural  respiration 
continue,  leave  him  to  himself;  if  it  cease,  supply  the  want  by  inflating 
the  lungs  artificially.*  2.  If  the  efforts  of  the  diaphragm  have  already 
ceased,  have  recourse  to  artificial  respiration  without  delay.  There  is 
no  time  to  lose.  In  two  or  three  minutes,  after  the  last  heave  of  the 
chest,  the  heart*s  action  will  have  ceased,  and  then  all  hope  is  over. 
8.  In  successful  cases,  so  soon  as  normal  respiration  is  established,  infla- 
tion is  desisted  from.  But  treatment  is  not  to  cease.  The  patient  is 
not  safe.  Dark  blood  has  been  circulating  in  the  brain ;  and  symptoms 
like  those  of  poisoning  by  a  narcotic  may  exist.  Coma  may  remain. 
By  and  by  the  respiration  may  cease.  Then  has  arrived  a  second 
period  at  which  artificial  respiration  may  bo  necessary  to  preserve  life. 
And,  in  truth,  the  practitioner  may  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  inflate 
the  lungs  more  frequently  at  this  second  period  than  at  the  first.**' 

'  Britirh  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  No.  xliii.,  p.  168. 
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To  inflate  the  lungs,  various  methods  may  be  adopted.  The  trachea 
may  be  opened,  for  more  direct  access ;  but  that  is  unnecessary,  unless 
some  great  injury  have  been  done  to  the  larynx,  or  unless  the  rima  glot- 
tidis  be  otherwise  insuperably  obstructed — which  it  is  not  likely  to  be. 
In  an  emergency,  no  bellows,  tube,  or  other  inflating  means  may  be  at 
hand.  In  which  case,  let  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  be  thrust  over 
the  tongue,  so  as  to  hook  up  the  epiglottis,  and  keep  the  rima  open ; 
then  with  the  other  hand,  exert  pressure  on  the  chest,  so  as  to  produce 
alternate  enlargement  and  diminution  of  its  space.  Or,  this  latter  part 
of  the  procedure  may  be  intrusted  to  assistants.  At  the  same  time, 
inflation  may  be  made  through  the  nostril. 

If  an  elastic  tube  is  available,  let  that  be  passed  by  the  nostril,  either 
down  to  the  throat,  or  lodged  directly  in  the  larynx ;  and  through  it  let 
air  be  blown  in,  by  bellows,  or  by  mouth ;  subsequently  expelling  it 
again,  by  pressure  on  the  chest.  Or,  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  may  be 
placed  in  the  nostril,  without  any  tube.  Or,  if  no  bellows  can  be  got,  a 
tube  may  be  constructed  efficiently  enough,  out  of  a  roll  of  paper,  parch- 
ment, card,  or  any  similar  substance.  When  bellows  are  employed,  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to  shut  the  mouth  and  other  nostril ; 
these  acting  as  safety  valves,  to  prevent  excessive  insufiiation,  and 
injury  to  the  lungs  thereby.  If  there  is  no  tube  passing  into  the  larynx, 
this  must  be  pressed  against  the  gullet,  during  use  of  the  bellows ;  to 
prevent  inflation  of  the  stomach.  Were  this  filled,  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm would  be  prevented,  and  no  air  could  enter  the  lungs.  The 
inflation  is  made  gently,  so  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injury  to  the  air-cells ; 
and  at  proper  intervals,  so  as  to  imitate  the  rhythm  of  natural  respi- 
ration. 

The  patient  having  rallied,  after-treatment  may  be  required.  Con- 
gestion may  take  place ;  and,  to  relieve  this,  it  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  abstract  blood.  This,  however,  must  always  be  done  with  cau- 
tion, seeing  that  there  can  be  but  little  tolerance  of  the  remedy,  in  the 
yet  enfeebled  system.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  an  atmosphere 
of  moderately-warm  temperature,  ''to  compensate  for  the  insufficient 
generation  of  animal  heat,  which  results  from  the  impaired  state  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  whether  arising  from  the  influence  of  a  narcotic 
poison,  or  from  another  cause." 

8.  By  Immersion,  In  drowning,  death  occurs  as  in  strangulation, 
by  want  of  aeration  of  the  blood.  '*  After  immersion,  a  deep  expiration 
takes  place,  by  which  bubbles  of  air  are  expelled  from  the  lungs.  Then 
comes  an  ineffectual  efibrt  to  inspire ;  but  water  does  not  enter,  instead 
of  air ;  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  seeming  to  prevent  this.  The 
attempts  to  breathe  are  repeated  several  times,  and  after  each  attempt 
a  small  quantity  of  air  is  expelled  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  until  the 
air-cells  of  the  lungs  are  almost  completely  emptied.  Then  insensibility 
occurs,  and  convulsive  actions  of  the  muscles  mark  the  instant  when  the 
brain  begins  to  suffer  from  the  influx  of  the  dark-coloured  blood.  Soon 
all  motion  ceases  ;  save  in  the  thorax,  where  the  heart  may  be  felt  yet 
feebly  pulsating.  Perhaps  some  further  ineffectual  efforts  at  respiration 
are  resumed,  and  then  all  is  still.  The  interval  between  cessation  of 
respiratory  effort  and  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  is  brief  in  the  case 
of  strangulation ;  but  it  is  still  more  brief  in  drowning.     And  the  whole 
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series  of  events,  in  the  latter  case  succeeding  rapidly,  are  complete  within 
a  very  few  minutes."*  All  alleged  facts  to  the  contrary  are  justly  held^ 
by  competent  authorities,*  to  be  apocryphal.  "  The  time  during  which 
professed  and  accomplished  divers  are  able  to  remain  under  water,  pro* 
bably  never  exceeds  two  minutes ;  although  it  may  seem  to  be  much 
longer.  And  the  exaggeration  of  the  time  of  submersion,  by  a  bystander, 
in  the  case  of  either  drowning  or  diving,  may  very  readily  be  imagined 
to  take  place  as  it  were  involuntarily,  without  any  intention  to  deceive ; 
the  observer  being  himself  deceived  as  to  the  lapse  of  moments,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  events  which  have  been  crowded  into  them."^ 

Treatment  of  the  Drowned.  If  the  body  be  recovered  before  the  dia- 
phragm has  ceased  to  act,  respiration  may  be  resumed  naturally  ;  if  not, 
artificial  inflation  is  to  be  employed,  the  mouth  and  fauces  having  been 
cleansed  from  all  foreign  matter.  At  the  same  time,  warmth  is  applied ; 
by  means  of  the  warm  bath,  dry  heat,  or  friction ;  the  first  probably  the 
best.  Venesection  is  not  indicated  ;  neither  is  the  use  of  stimuli — unless 
it  be  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  heart,  in  circumstances  other- 
wise desperate.  The  head  and  shoulders  are  raised ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dangle  and  shake  the  body  with  the  head  down,  with  a  view  to 
extrusion  of  water  from  the  stomach  or  lungs.  After  life  has  returned, 
cautious  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  necessary,  to  free  the  circulation ; 
continuance  of  the  stimuli  being  yet  not  interrupted. 
The  resuscitating  means,  begun  without  an  instant's  delay,  are  patiently 

Jersevered  in  so  long  as  any  reasonable  expectation  of  success  remains, 
f  the  submersion  have  been  complete,  and  prolonged  beyond  four  or 
five  minutes,  all  efibrts  will  probably  prove  in  vain.  Still,  and  under 
even  more  unpromising  circumstances,  it  is  right,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons, not  to  neglect  a  fair  and  reasonable  trial  of  the  restorative  means. 
4.  By  Carbonic  Acid,  or  other  PoiaonoiLS  O-ases.  Here  death  is 
not  purely  by  asphyxia,  as  in  strangulation  and  immersion.  Only  two 
destructive  gases — hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — are  said  to  be  negative  in 
their  action.  All  the  others  are  positive  ;  exerting  a  distinctly  poison- 
ous effect,  when  received  into  the  lungs.  Of  these  the  two  most  apt  to 
act  injuriously  on  the  human  frame,  in  this  double  way — partly  by  suffo- 
cation, partly  by  poisoning — are  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydro* 
gen  ;  administered  either  suicidally,  or  by  accident.  In  the  latter  way, 
carbonic  acid  may  be  applied  noxiously,  or  fatally,  by  confinement  in  an 
nnventilated  apartment ;  by  sleeping  in  a  confined  room  where  charcoal 
is  burning ;  by  immersion  in  the  gas  extricated  during  fermentation ; 
by  exposure  to  the  choke-damp  of  mines,  cellars,  wells,  &c.,  or  to  the 
gas  extricated  in  calcination  of  chalk  or  limestone.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  produces  speedy  death  to  those  who  are  brought  in  contact 

1  British  and  Foreien  Medical  Keview,  No.  xliii.,  p.  1G4. 

■  **The  cases  which  hate  been  reported  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of  drowned 
persons  who  haTe  been  restored  to  life,  when  taken  up  cold  and  breathless  after  an  im- 
mersion of  half  an  hour,  show  that  it  is  not  traTellers  alone  that  are  guilty  of  the  vicea 
of  exaggeration  and  invention.  We  are  compelled  to  resard  these  as  mere  extravagant 
fables,  not  more  authentic,  though  certainly  less  poetical  and  elegant,  than  those  of 
nymphs  and  mermaids,  who  reside  in  grottoes  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  than 
those  Arabian  fictions,  which  have  astonished  our  youthful  imaginations  with  the  history 
of  submarine  nations,  whose  prinoes  dwell  in  palaces  of  crystal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean." — Sir  Drnjamin  Brodir. 

'British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  No.  xliii.,  p.  105. 
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with  it,  even  when  largely  diluted  by  atmospheric  air ;  as  in  drains  and 
sewers.  Inspired  in  its  pure  state,  it  is  almost  instantaneously  fatal. 
Air  slightly  contaminated  by  it  produces  nausea,  sickness,  and  general 
discomfort ;  which  may  be  followed  by  quick  pulse,  hurried  breathing, 
and  delirium. 

Treatmentj  in  suspended  animation  from  such  causes,  consists  in  cold 
affusion,  stimulating  embrocations  to  the  chest  and  extremities,  and 
artificial  respiration.  For  the  latter  indication  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a 
tube  through  the  glottis,  which  may  be  spasmodically  closed.  Failing 
in  that,  or  no  tube  being  at  hand,  laryngotomy  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  permit  certain  access  of  air  to  the  lungs. 

5.  By  Lightning.  This  seems  to  act  chiefly  on  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  ;  producing  symptoms,  in  those  cases  which  are  not  imme- 
diately fatal,  closely  resembling  those  of  concussion.  When  death  is 
instantaneous,  bruise,  laceration,  fracture,  and  scorching  of  the  body 
may  be  found. 

In  the  slighter  cases,  cold  affusion  will  assist  reaction.  In  the  more 
severe  examples,  warmth  to  the  surface  will  be  necessary ;  with  recourse 
to  insufflation  of  the  lungs,  when  natural  respiration  begins  to  flag. 

6.  Bt/  Cold.  In  this  country,  death  from  exposure  to  cold  is  usually 
associated  with  improper  food  and  clothing,  or  with  intemperance.  Cold, 
however,  when  great  or  long  continued,  is  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  ex- 
tinguish life.  Like  the  preceding,  it  seems  to  act  mainly  on  the  nervous 
system ;  producing  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  feebleness  and  rigidity 
of  the  limbs,  torpor,  and  profound  sleep ;  during  which  state  of  lethargy, 
the  vital  functions  gradually  cease. 

The  curative  indications  are  twofold.  To  restore  circulation  and 
sensibility ;  and  yet  to  insure  moderation  in  reaction,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fatal  effects  of  its  excess  (p.  272).  The  body  is  rubbed  first  with 
snow— or  cold  water,  if  snow  cannot  be  found — ^and  afterwards  with  some 
dry  soft  substance.  Then  it  is  placed  in  a  cool  bed,  in  a  room  without 
a  fire,  while  moderate  friction,  without  any  stimulant,  is  continued.  A 
gently  rousing  enema — such  as  gruel,  with  a  small  quantity  of  turpen- 
tine— may  then  be  administered ;  and,  if  the  power  of  swallowing  have 
been  by  this  time  regained,  some  simple  nutriment,  such  as  weak  wine 
and  water,  may  be  given.  Afterwards,  support  is  administered  very 
cautiously ;  always  with  a  remembrance  that  rapid  and  excessive  reac- 
tion must  prove  almost  certainly  fatal  (p.  648). 

7.  By  Poisons.  The  vast  variety  of  poisonous  substances,  and  the 
certainty  with  which  many  of  them,  if  not  counteracted,  produce  death, 
are  known  to  all.  The  surgeon  is  often  called  upon  to  afford  his  aid, 
in  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  and  that  is  most  efficiently 
done  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  as  is  explained  in  the  "Practice" 
of  Surgery.  Should  this  instrument  not  be  at  hand,  emesis  may  be 
produced  by  tickling  the  fauces ;  or  by  swallowing  mustard,  hot  water, 
or — still  better — sulphate  of  zinc,  if  available. 

Alison,  Outlines  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Edin.,  1848;  Christison  on 
Poisons,  Edin.,  1845;  Brodie,  Lectures  illustrative  of  various  subjects  in  Pathology  and 
Surgery,  Lond.,  184G;  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  xliii.,  p.  160;  Taylor,  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Lond.,  1846;  Reid,  Physiological  and  Pathological  Ohservationa,  Edin., 
lo49. 
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The  following  pages  contain  the  substance  of  three  Lectures,  introdactorj 
to  the  course  of  Systematic  Surgery,  delivered  in  November,  1848,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  time.  They  still  retain  the  familiar  style  of  the  class-room. 
Some  additions  have  been  made  in  republication,  but  necessarily  both  few 
and  short,  on  account  of  the  portentous  size  to  which  this  volume  has 
already  expanded. 
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SURGICAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1846,  it  was  my  priyilese  to  read  a  letter 
in  this  class-room,  from  the  late  Mr.  Listen,  announcing,  in  enthusiastic 
terms,  that  a  new  light  had  burst  on  Surgery,  and  that  on  mankind  a 
large  boon  had  been  conferred.  The  letter  conveyed  the  writer's  earliest 
and  most  lively  impressions  of  a  subject  as  startling  as  it  was  new ;  and 
there  was  a  large-hearted  generosity  about  it  that  was  sure  to  meet  with 
a  suitable  response  in  all  nght-beating  breasts. 

The  subject  was  Anaesthesia.  And  its  first  sound  had  come  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  fell  on  no  dull  or  idle  ears.  It  was  taken  up, 
tried,  and  speedily  re-echoed ;  and  in  a  few  days  it  filled  the  island. 
Mr.  Listen  struck  the  key-note,  and  a  pealing  note  it  was.  We  followed 
here,  with  less  power  perhaps,  but  we  hope  in  tune ;  well  pleased  to  find 
that,  high  as  the  note  at  first  seemed  to  be,  it  was  still  within  reach  of 
an  ordinary  compass.  The  profession  were  surprised,  excited,  charmed 
in  the  mass ;  and  more  especially  those  on  the  junior  side  of  the  grand 
climacteric.  The  elderly  gentlemen  had  their  preconceived,  and  here- 
tofore settled  notions,  sadly  jostled  and  disturbed ;  not  a  few  erew  irri- 
table, and  resented  the  interference  ;  they  closed  their  ears,  shut  their 
eyes,  and  folded  their  hands  ;  they  refused  to  touch,  or  in  any  way  med- 
dle with  the  unhallowed  thing ;  they  had  quite  made  up  their  minds  that 
pain  was  a  necessary  evil,  and  must  be  endured ;  they  scowled  on  the 
attempted  innovation,  and  croaked  that  '^  no  good  could  come  of  it." 
On,  notwithstanding,  sped  the  movement.  The  thing  was  too  vast,  the 
first  impulse  too  strong,  and  the  promoters  too  numerous  and  nimble  to 
be  so  obstructed.  Once  moved,  the  vis  inerttce  was  great,  and  bore 
down  all  before  it.  The  obstructors,  scarce  thinking  it  could  come, 
were,  gaping,  taken  unawares — upset,  and  ridden  over ;  some  may  have 
been  crushed  fatally ;  but  the  majority,  recovering  from  their  surprise 
and  shock,  gathered  themselves  up  again,  and,  with  a  run,  mounted 
behind — hurrahing  and  shouting  with  the  best. 

The  public,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  were  greatly  excited,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  tidings.  By  some,  they  were  scolded  for  interfering ; 
but,  to  my  mind,  they  might  as  well  have  been  reprehended  for  showing 
great  and  personal  concern  in  the  wars  of  the  Indian  Punjaub,  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  or  any  other  of  the  large  and  pressing  questions  of 
public  interest  at  the  time.  At  first  they  seemed  somewhat  incredulous, 
as  if  it  were  '^  too  good  news  to  be  true."     Soon  all  became  satisfied  of 
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there  being  ^'something  in  it/'  on  good  hearsay  evidence ;  and  some  had 
ocular  demonstration  of  what  thej  sought  to  know.  Here,  for  example, 
a  considerable  number,  not  certainly  the  least  intelligent  of  our  citizens, 
sought  admission  to  the  operating  theatre  of  our  Hospital ;  and  they 
were  admitted.  Their  presence  did  not  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  place  ;  and  a  great  point  was  gained,  by  imparting  confidence  to  the 
public  mind ;  not  only  as  to  the  reality  of  the  things  bruited  abroad, 
but  also  of  the  safety  and  propriety  with  which  the  experiments  on  our 
fellow-creatures,  as  affecting  this  great  question,  were  being  conducted. 
Like  the  Queen  of  old,  they  found  it  was  "  a  true  report  they  had 
heard,"  but  that  "  one  half  had  not  been  told  them."  And  this  reminds 
me  of  one  august  visitant  who  at  this  time  honoured  the  Institution 
with  his  presence,  the  great,  the  good,  the  singularly  humane  Chalmers. 
No  pruriency  of  sight-seeing  brought  him  there.  No  man,  it  is  well 
known,  was  ever  more  tender  of  eye,  as  regards  blood  and  pain.  But 
he  had  heard  of  humanity's  boon,  and  sought  to  know  the  truth ;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  early  triumphs  of  Anaesthesia  here,  to  see  that  man  of 
large  and  tender  heart  witnessing  a  bloody  and  severe  operation,  with 
composure  and  serenity ;  feeling  little,  because  the  patient  felt  not  at 
all ;  and  the  little  that  he  himself  did  feel,  far  more  than  compensated 
by  the  thought,  that  a  brighter  day  for  that  suffering  humanity,  with 
which  he  so  closely  and  continually  sympathized,  had  at  length  dawned, 
and  that,  from  henceforth,  throughout  the  domain  of  surgery,  injury 
and  disease  were  shorn  of  half  their  terrors. 

By  and  by,  however,  a  panic  threatened.  A  ^^  fatal  case"  was 
announced ;  and  it  was  whispered  that  there  were  many  more  coming 
and  to  come.  The  isle,  for  a  time,  was  frighted  from  its  propriety — or, 
at  least,  from  its  ether.  The  dead  woman  of  Grantham,  like  Banquets 
ghost,  was  supposed  to  hold  a  glass  which  '^  showed  them  many  more.'* 
The  alarm  was  laid  hold  of,  and  worked^  by  the  sexagenarians  formerly 
spoken  of.  They  had  foreseen  it  all.  ''  Did  we  not  say  this  would 
happen  ?  Wait  a  little.  This  is  only  one  ;  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
He  will  be  a  bold  man  now,  who  shall  venture  to  repeat  the  ether  on  a 
capital  occasion."  Fortunately,  however,  there  were  bold  men,  not  a 
few;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  men  devoid  of  prejudice,  and 
possessed  of  common  sense,  who  saw  through  the  clamour ;  who  saw  that 
the  "  Crowner's  'Quest  Law"  was  miserable  law,  and  at  variance  with 
both  fact  and  experience ;  who  saw  that  the  ''  fatal  cases"  were  neither 
fatal  to  ether,  nor  fatal  by  ether — but  were,  in  all  probability,  only  fatal 
with  ether,  just  as  they  might  have  been  fatal  without  it.  Undeterred, 
therefore,  by  public  panic,  or  professional  prejudice,  they  held  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way — rendered  doubly  cautious  doubtless — but  not  a  whit 
swerved  from  their  honest  and  foregone  determination  to  sift  truth  to 
the  bottom,  and  in  such  a  cause,  to  suffer  no  vain  discouragement.  The 
trial  proceeded,  and  the  safety  as  well  as  suitableness  of  Anaesthesia,  by 
ether,  became  more  and  more  established. 

But  a  new  phase  was  at  hand.  My  friend  Dr.  Simpson  had  long  felt 
convinced  that  some  anaesthetic  agent  existed  superior  to  ether ;  and,  in 
the  end  of  October,  1847,  being  then  engaged  in  writing  a  paper  on 
^^Etherization  in  Surgery,"  he  began  to  make  experiments  on  himself 
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and  friends,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  other  respirable  matters — other 
ethers,  essential  oils,  and  various  gases :  chloride  of  hydro-carbon,  ace- 
tone, nitrate  of  oxyde  of  ethyle,  benzin,  the  vapour  of  iodoform,  &c. 
The  ordinary  method  of  experimenting  was  as  follows : — Each  "  Opera- 
tor" having  been  provided  with  a  tumbler,  finger-glass,  saucer,  or  some 
such  vessel,  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  respirable  substance  was  put  in 
the  bottom  of  it ;  and  this  again  was  placed  in  hot  water,  if  the  substance 
happened  to  be  not  very  volatile.  Holding  the  mouth  and  nostrils  over 
the  vessel's  orifice,  inhalation  was  proceeded  with,  slowly  and  delibe- 
rately ;  all  inhaling  at  the  same  time,  and  each  noting  the  effects  as  they 
advanced. 

Most  of  these  experiments  were  performed  after  the  long  day's  toil 
was  over — at  late  night,  or  early  morn ;  and  when  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  were  soundly  anaesthetized  in  the  arms  of  common  sleep.  Late 
one  evening — it  was  the  4th  of  November,  1847^-on  returning  home 
after  a  weary  day's  labour.  Dr.  Simpson,  with  his  two  friends  and  assist- 
ants, Drs.  Keith  and  Matthews  Duncan,  sat  down  to  their  somewhat 
hazardous  work,  in  Dr.  Simpson's  dining-room.  Having  inhaled  several 
substances,  but  without  much  effect,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Simpson  to  try 
a  ponderous  material,  which  he  had  formerly  set  aside  on  a  lumber-table, 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  great  weight,  he  had  hitherto  regarded  as 
of  no  likelihood  whatever.  That  happened  to  be  a  small  bottle  of  chlo- 
roform. It  was  searched  for,  and  recovered  from  beneath  a  heap  of 
waste  paper.  And,  with  each  tumbler  newly  charged,  the  inhalers 
resumed  their  vocation.  Immediately  an  unwonted  hilarity  seized  the 
party;  they  became  bright-eyed,  very  happy,  and  very  loquacious — 
expatiating  on  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  new  fluid.  The  conversation 
was  of  unusual  intelligence,  and  quite  charmed  the  listeners — some  ladies 
of  the  family,  and  a  naval  oflScer,  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Simpson.  But 
suddenly  there  was  a  talk  of  sounds  being  heard  like  those  of  a  cotton- 
mill,  louder  and  louder ;  a  moment  more,  then  all  was  quiet,  and  then — 
a  crash.  On  awaking.  Dr.  Simpson's  first  perception  was  mental — 
**  This  is  far  stronger  and  better  than  ether,"  said  he  to  himself.  His 
second  was,  to  note  that  he  was  prostrate  on  the  floor,  and  that  among 
the  friends  about  him  there  was  both  confusion  and  alarm.  Hearing  a 
noise,  he  turned  round  and  saw  Dr.  Duncan  beneath  a  chair ;  his  jaw 
dropped,  his  eyes  staring,  his  head  bent  half  under  him ;  quite  uncon- 
scious, and  snoring  in  a  most  determined  and  alarming  manner.  More 
noise  still,  and  much  motion.  And  then  his  eyes  overtook  Dr.  Keith's 
feet  and  legs,  making  valorous  efforts  to  overturn  the  supper-table,  or 
more  probably  to  annihilate  everything  that  was  on  it ;  I  say,  more 
probably ;  for  frequent  repetitions  of  inhalation  have  confirmed,  in  the 
case  of  my  esteemed  friend,  a  character  for  maniacal  and  unrestrainable 
destructiveness — always,  under  chloroform,  in  the  transition  stage. 

By  and  by,  Dr.  Simpson  having  regained  his  seat.  Dr.  Duncan  having 
finisned  his  uncomfortable  and  unrefreshing  slumber,  and  Dr.  Keith 
having  come  to  an  arrangement  vrith  the  table  and  its  contents,  the 
iederunt  was  resumed.  Each  expressed  himself  delighted  with  this  new 
agent ;  and  its  inhalation  was  repeated  many  times  that  night — one  of 
the  ladies  gallantly  taking  her  place  and  turn  at  the  table — until  the 
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supply  of  chloroform  was  fairly  exhausted.  In  none  of  these  subsequent 
inhalations,  however,  was  the  experiment  pushed  to  unconsciousness. 
The  first  event  had  quite  satisfied  them  of  the  agent's  full  power  in  that 
way.  Afterwards,  they  held  their  wits  entire,  and  noted  the  minor 
effects  on  themselves  and  each  other.  Though  the  specimen  of  chloro- 
form was  by  no  means  pure,  yet  they  found  it  much  more  agreeable  and 
satisfactory  in  every  way  than  anything  else  which  they  had  formerly 
tried ;  and  it  required  no  vote  of  the  party  to  determine,  that  at  length 
something  had  been  found  '^better  than  ether."  ^^The  festivities  of 
the  evening  did  not  terminate  till  a  late  hour" — 8  A.  M.  The  latter  part 
of  the  time,  however,  had  not  been  devoted  to  inhalation.  The  small 
stock  of  chloroform  having  been  speedily  exhausted,  research  was  busy, 
among  chemical  authorities,  to  find  the  best  formula  for  making  more. 
The  formula  was  found ;  the  same  morning,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Duncan, 
Flockhart  and  Co.,  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  restoring  the  supply ; 
and  from  that  day  and  hour  there  was,  for  many  months,  no  respite  for 
that  gentleman.  Working  with  an  ordinary  retort,  he  could  not  make 
chloroform  fast  enough  for  the  consumption  of  Dr.  Simpson  and  his 
friends  in  their  professional  practice ;  and  relief  came  only  with  a  bet- 
ter mode  and  larger  scale  of  production. 

Satisfied,  by  the  first  experiments,  of  the  safety  and  suitableness  of 
the  agent,  Dr.  Simpson  lost  no  opportunity  of  extending  its  application. 
And  one  day,  early  in  November,  I  had  myself  the  privilege  of  witness- 
ing a  striking  example  of  its  success.  Dr.  Simpson,  having  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  Surgery,  came  over  to  the  Hospital 
in  search  of  one.  It  so  happened  that  three  minor  operations  stood  for 
the  day ;  two  by  myself,  the  other  by  Dr.  Duncan.  My  patient,  a 
Highland  boy,  four  or  five  years  old,  affected  with  necrosis  of  the  radius, 
came  first.  He  knew  no  tongue  but  the  Graelic ;  and  it  was,  of  course, 
out  of  our  power  to  explain  to  him  what  he  was  required  to  do.  '^  On 
holding  a  handkerchief,  on  which  some  chloroform  had  been  sprinkled, 
to  his  face,  he  became  frightened,  and  wrestled  to  be  away.  He  was 
held  gently,  however,  by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  obliged  to  inhale.  After  a 
few  inspirations,  he  ceased  to  cry  or  move,  and  fell  into  a  sound  snoring 
sleep.  A  deep  incision  was  now  made  down  to  the  diseased  bone ;  and, 
by  means  of  forceps,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  radius,  in  the  state  of  se- 
questrum, was  extracted.  During  this  operation,  and  subsequent  exami- 
nation of  the  wound  by  the  finger,  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the 
suffering  of  pain  was  given.  He  still  slept  on  soundly,  and  was  carried 
back  to  his  ward  in  that  state.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  found 
in  bed,  like  a  child  newly  awakened  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  with  a  clear, 
merry  eye,  and  placid  expression  of  countenance,  wholly  unlike  what  is 
found  to  obtain  after  etherization.  On  being  questioned,  by  a  Gaelie 
interpreter,  who  was  found  among  the  students,  he  said  that  he  never 
had  felt  any  pain,  and  that  he  felt  none  now.  On  being  shown  his 
wounded  arm,  he  expressed  much  surprise ;  but  neither  cried,  nor  other- 
wise expressed  the  slightest  alarm. '*^ 

A  soldier  came  next,  who  required  a  painful  operation  on  the  face. 

'  Dr.  Simpson's  Pamphlet,  November  16,  18 i7. 
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By  chloroform,  it  was  done  painlessly,  althongh  some  difficulty  occurred 
in  the  inhalation,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  large  hole  in  the 
cheek.  This  patient  showed  hi$  marked  approval  of  the  new  agent  verY 
plainly ;  immediately  on  emergence  he  seized  the  sponge,  with  which 
administration  had  been  made,  and  thrusting  it  into  his  mouth  again, 
resumed  inhalation  more  vigorously  than  before — as  if  it  were  too  good 
a  thing  to  be  stopped  so  soon. 

Dr.  Duncan's  patient  was  a  man  of  twenty-two,  with  a  doomed  toe,  of 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  touch.  In  half  a  minute  the  patient  was  asleep ; 
every  student  in  the  theatre  might  have  handled  his  toe  with  impunity ; 
and  amputation  was  undergone  without  the  slightest  perception  of  pain. 
In  these  three  operations,  not  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform 
was  used  altogether. 

Next  day,  a  young  lady  came  to  my  own  house,  soliciting  removal  of 
an  encysted  tumour  from  the  neck.  About  a  drachm  of  chloroform  was 
given.  ''In  considerably  less  than  a  minute  she  was  sound  asleep,  sitting 
easily  on  a  chair,  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  with  her  ordinary  expression 
of  countenance.  The  tumour  was  extirpated,  and  a  stitch  inserted, 
without  any  pain  having  been  either  shown  or  felt.  Her  sensations, 
throughout,  as  she  subsequently  stated,  had  been  of  the  most  pleasing 
nature :  and  her  manageableness  during  the  operation  was  as  perfect  as 
if  she  had  been  a  wax-doll,  or  a  lay  figure."* 

From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  never  ceased  to  employ  chloroform,  in 
almost  every  case  which  possessed  importance  enough  to  demand  its  use ; 
in  every  case,  indeed,  except  a  very  few,  whose  peculiarities,  as  will 
afterwards  be  explained,  rendered  the  employment  of  it  either  unsafe  or 
inexpedient.  I  have  done  everything  I  could  to  advance  the  ansesthetic 
use  of  chloroform ;  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  doing  anything  which 
might  bring  it  into  danger  or  disrepute.  I  have  held  but  one  opinion  of 
it  throughout — an  opinion  which  has  been  growing,  and  now  stands  con- 
firmed ;  namely,  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  anaesthetic  agent  as  yet  known ; 
that  in  almost  all  cases  of  surgical  operation  it  may  be  given,  as  an 
ansesthetic,  when  given  weUj  with  perfect  success  and  with  perfect 
safety ;  that  the  knowledge  of  its  use,  in  this  way,  is  a  boon  to  both  the 
profession  and  the  public  of  incalculable  benefit ;  and  that,  in  the  words 
of  S^dillot, ''  its  marvellous  power  of  suspending  pain  transcends  all  that 
the  imagination  had  ever  conceived  of  the  charms  and  enchantments  of 
a  bygone  age." 

As  a  surgical  Anaesthetic,  Chloroform  has  now  spread  itself  over 
Europe,  America,  Australia, — and  even  over  the  greater  part  of  London. 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  it  through  that  wide  and  varied  range.  Nor 
shall  I  attempt  to  overtake  now  all  the  details  of  its  relation  to  Surgery. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  to  you  what  occur  to  me  as  the  chief 
points  of  its  connexion  with  our  art ;  with  a  reference  to  those  circum- 
stances in  which  I  have  myself  been  convinced  of  its  great  value,  uid 
which  have  forced  me  into  the  favourable  opinion  which  I  have  iust  ex- 
pressed. And  to  this  circumscribed  task  I  proceed  with  much  pleasure, 
for  two  reasons.     Firttj  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  occupant 

» Op.  cit. 
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of  the  Surgical  Chair  in  this  University,  to  give  forth  an  early,  and  no 
uncertain  sound  on  this  subject  of  largest  importance ;  and  iecandbf^  be- 
cause, honestly  convinced  as  I  am  in  favour  of  the  agent  and  of  Ansra- 
thesia,  it  fills  me  with  indignation  to  find  that  there  are  in  some  quarters 
attempts  being  made  to  prejudice  the  profession,  and  especially  the 
public,  against  both,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  if  chloroform,  having 
already  run  its  short  day's  course,  had  been  quietly  gathered  to  the  tomb 
of  all  ephemeral  innovations.  Many  of  those  who  labour  in  this  ungra- 
cious task,  I  believe,  possess  at  least  one  good  reason,  if  not  any  excuse, 
for  their  conduct ;  namely,  absolute  and  profound  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Others  either  have  but  imperfectly  informed  themselves,  or  have 
their  minds  so  warped  by  prejudice,  as  to  be  incapable  of  forming  a  fair, 
impartial  opinion  on  the  matter.  But  the  existence  of  themselves  and 
their  opinions  need  cause  no  wonder.  The  same  opposition  has  always 
met  great  advances  of  truth  ;  yet  they  have  not  retarded  such  onward 
movement  long,  if  at  all.  And  I  gladly  make  them  over  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  maternal  parent  of  this 
Anaesthetic,  and  who  has  already  given  ample  evidence  that  with  such 
opponents  he  is  more  than  able  to  cope,  successfully,  and  single-handed. 

I.   THE   IMPORTANCE   OF  PURITY  IN  THE  CHLOROFORM. 

This  has  been  especially  observable  in  Hospital  practice ;  it  being 
sometimes  possible  to  tell  where  the  article  had  been  obtained,  by  wit- 
nessing its  effects.  The  more  pure  the  chloroform,  the  more  bland  and 
speedy  its  influence.  When  impure,  irritation  seems  to  be  produced  in 
the  air-passages ;  the  patient  coughs,  and  is  unwilling  to  inspire  the 
vapour ;  when  becoming  stupid,  muscular  excitement  is  apt  to  be  trou- 
blesome, and  tendency  to  talk  may  be  very  marked ;  after  recovery 
there  is  sickness,  probably  vomiting,  and  the  nausea  is  likely  to  prove 
of  prolonged  duration.  Pure  chloroform,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  irri- 
tate the  air-passages,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  cause  vomiting;  the 
patient  breathes  it  readily,  sometimes  greedily,  enjoying  its  fragrance 
and  sweetness  very  much  ;  muscular  excitement  does  not  always  occur, 
and,  when  it  does,  proves  both  manageable  and  transient ;  the  patient 
seldom  speaks,  or  attempts  to  do  so,  before  the  stupor ;  this  arrives 
speedily,  and  is  of  a  less  apoplectic  look  ;  emergence  is  calm  ;  and  all 
disagreeable  consequences  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

II.   MODE   OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

Much  depends  on  this.  Many  machines  have  been  invented.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  all  useless,  and  not  a  few  decidedly  mischievous.  None 
expedite,  or  in  any  way  facilitate,  the  induction  of  stupor ;  the  only  ad- 
vantage they  can  possibly  obtain,  is  the  saving  of  chloroform,  by  pre- 
venting waste ;  and  this  will  be  found  but  ^^  a  poor  economy,"  at  the 
cost  of  risk  to  the  patient  by  asphyxia.  With  an  inhaler,  it  is  very  easy 
to  choke  the  patient ;  without  one^  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid,  if  one  were 
willing,  the  admission  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  atmospheric  air, 
along  with  the  chloroform  vapours — an  amount  quite  sufficient  to  avert 
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asphyxia.  The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  Edinburgh  there  has  not 
yet  been  one  untoward  case,  though  chloroform  has  there  been  in  con- 
stant use,  by  a  majority  of  the  profession,  ever  since  its  first  introdao* 
tion — crests  very  much,  in  my  mind,  on  two  circumstances,  namely,  the 
purity  of  the  chloroform,  and  the  absence  of  machines  for  administer- 
ing it. 

The  apparatus  for  inhaling  need  be  of  the  simplest  kind ;  anything 
that  will  admit  of  chloroform  in  vapour  being  brought  fully  in  contact 
with  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  a  handkerchief j  a  towel,  a  piece  of  lint,  a 
worsted  glove,  a  nightcap,  a  sponge.     In  obstetric  practice,  and  in  the 
private  practice  of  surgery,  a  pocket  handkerchief  is  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently used ;  in  Hospital  surgery,  we  more  commonly  sec  a  large  dossil 
of  lint,  folded  up  somewhat  conically — or  not  folded  up  at  all.     In 
the  winter  season,  the  glove  of  a  clerk,  dresser,  or  onlooker,  has  been 
not  unfrequently  pressed  into  the  service.     But  the  lint  has  one  very 
obvious  advantage  over  the  others ;  impregnated  with  vapour,  and  soiled 
with  sputum,  its  want  of  intrinsic  value  does  not  prevent  its  being  sum- 
marily thrown  away;  whereas  a  good  glove  or  handkerchief  will  be 
parted  with  regretfully.     All  possess  the  obvious  and  paramount  advan- 
tages of  being  always  at  hand,  of  admitting  a  suflSciency  of  atmospheric 
air  along  with  the  vapour,  and  of  not  proving  either  alarming  or  irk- 
some to  the  patient.     Most  children,  and  many  timid  adolescents  and 
adults,  of  both  sexes,  will  have  a  great  dread  of  any  instrument,  however 
simple  in  itself,  being  adjusted  to  the  face,  and  buckled  on  there.     The 
young  will  kick,  yell,  struggle ;  and  in  resisting,  will  help  to  choke  them- 
selves immaturely  and  fruitlessly;  the  old  will  sustain  excitement  or 
shock,  inimical  to  the  result  desired ;  or  may  at  once  and  firmly  de- 
cline the  ordeal  altogether.     Whereas  the  most  timid,  at  any  age,  are 
little  likely  to  be  afraid  or  resent  the  presence  of  a  handkerchief,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  which  is  simply  held  before  the  face,  and  gradually  ap- 
proximated to  the  mouth  and  nostrils.     And  when  in  the  alarmed  child 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  little  compulsion,  there  is  no  instrument  whatever 
that  will  follow  the  boisterous  movements  of  the  little  head  so  certainly 
and  so  safely.     The  struggle  proves  a  very  brief  one ;  and,  like  a  hooked 
trout,  the  more  splutter  it  makes  at  first,  the  sooner  is  it  quiescent  and 
helpless. 

The  handkerchief,  lint,  or  glove — arranged  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  a  cone,  the  interior  of  which  suffices  to  hold  mouth  and  nostrils  com- 
fortably— saturated  with  pure  chloroform,  is  held  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
inches,  and  then  gradually  brought  nearer,  until  mouth  and  nostrils  are 
fairly  included.  And  there  it  is  held  loosely  on  the  face — unless  rapidly 
changed  for  an  increase  of  dose — until  the  desired  stertor  and  uncon- 
sciousness have  occurred ;  close  contact  and  thorough  drenching  of  the 
handkerchief  or  lint  being  avoided,  otherwise  the  chloroform  is  apt  to 
trickle  down  and  irritate  the  skin.  As  in  remedial  bleeding,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  be  telling  off  the  ounces  as  they  flow,  but  are  regu- 
lated entirely  as  to  the  amount  drawn  by  the  effects  produced,  so  we  as 
little  think  of  dropping,  or  otherwise  measuring  the  chloroform.  The 
object  is  to  produce  insensibility  as  completely  and  as  soon  as  we  can ; 
and  there  is  no  saying,  a  priori,  whether  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
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fifty  drops  or  five  hundred.  We  begin  with  generally  two  or  three 
drachms  spilt  on  the  handkerchief  or  lint ;  and  we  refresh  that,  or  not, 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  require. 

With  the  general  instructions  for  application  given  by  Dr.  Simpson,  I 
most  fully  concur ;  more  especially  as  to  the  inhalation  being  proceeded 
with  gently  and  quietly,  without  talking  or  other  noise,  whether  directed 
to  the  patient  or  not.  Rapidity  as  well  as  thoroughness  of  effect  are 
thus  decidedly  favoured.  To  talk  to  or  at  the  patient  during  inhalation 
'^  puts  him  off  his  sleep." 

ni.   CHLOROFORM  NEVER   FAILS  TO   PRODUCE  ANESTHESIA. 

Some  patients  certainly  require  much  more  than  others.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  ordinary  humanity  is  proof  against  it.  There  is  much 
constitutional  variety  in  this  respect,  as  in  other  things.  One  man  may 
not  take  three  glasses  of  wine  with  impunity ;  another  will  scarce  wince 
under  as  many  bottles.  But  as  I  believe  that  no  man  yet  withstood  a 
steady  continuance  of  glasses  or  bottles,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  in 
the  long  run  succumbing  inebriated,  so  am  I  of  opinion  that  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  exists,  who,  by  perseverance,  caution,  and  skill,  may 
not  be  brought,  and  that  safely,  under  the  full  influence  of  chloroform. 
I  have  been  told  of  impracticable  patients ;  but  I  have  never  seen  them, 
and  I  do  not  expect  that  I  ever  shall.  I  have  seen  patients  who  resisted 
it  long,  and,  from  imperfect  inhalation,  as  well  as  from  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  proved  not  only  slow  to  sleep  and  snore,  but  swift  to  speak, 
and  struggle,  and  strike.  1  have  fancied  such  patients  occurring  to  a 
dentist,  or  in  private  practice,  when  assistance  happens  to  be  inadequate, 
and  I  have  made  no  doubt  that  these  circumstances  might  favour  the 
idea  of  constitutional  impregnability ;  but — assistants  being  both  plenty 
and  experienced — I  have  looked  on  in  these  same  cases,  and  found  the 
ordinary  result  sooner  or  later  obtained.  One  man  may  be  "  put  over" 
with  fifty  drops  of  chloroform,  and  one  administrator ;  another  man  may 
scarce  yield  to  less  than  ten  times  that  dose,  and  may  require  a  stout 
assistant  at  every  limb.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  dose ;  and  assistance 
should  always  be  suflScient  to  effect  thorough  control  of  the  involuntary 
and  unconsciously  exerted  violence  which  may  occur.  It  is  seldom  that 
anything  more  is  needed  than  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  each  wrist,  and 
sometimes  a  straightening  of  a  restless  limb ;  but  with  an  untried  patient 
we  can  never  be  secure  against  anomalous  results,  and  ought  to  oe  pro- 
vided accordingly.  In  hospital  practice,  assistance  is  always  ample, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  success  of  chloroform  is  so  apparent 
there. 

rV.   A  TRANSITIONAL   PERIOD   OF  MUSCULAR   EXCITEMENT 

FREQUENTLY   OCCURS. 

Some  patients  go  to  sleep,  and  **make  no  sign,"  not  even  stirring  a 
finger,  scarce  moving  an  eyelid.  Such  are  likely  to  be  found  among 
composed  females,  and  amiable  children  of  the  tenderest  years.  Most 
patients,  however,  do  evince  muscular  excitement ;  although,  as  already 
stated,  if  the  chloroform  be  good  and  well  given,  this  may  be  expected 
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to  prove  both  slight  and  transient.  After  sundry  inspirations  have  been 
made,  the  eyes  begin  to  wink  with  marvellous  vigour  and  rapidity,  and 
the  slight  glances  one  can  catch  of  the  eyeball  show  it  to  be  rolling 
about  wildly ;  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  felt  stiffening ;  those 
of  the  face  are  distorting  the  features,  often  pursing  the  mouth  very 
closely ;  the  head  is  gradually  raised  up  from  the  pillow,  and  a  very  stiff 
neck  is  felt  attached  to  it ;  the  fingers  are  stretched  out,  separated,  and 
perhaps  emulating  those  of  Ole  Bull  in  swiftness  of  movement ;  very 
commonly  the  hands  are  raised  to  the  face,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
remove  those  of  the  administrator ;  the  head  may  be  rolled  to  a  side, 
apparently  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  the  now  fast  overwhelming 
influence ;  the  toes  move,  the  thighs  are  bent  upwards,  and  the  limbs 
may  be  made  to  play  about  pretty  freely.  But  none  of  this  is  any  sign 
that  the  chloroform  is  unsuitable,  or  that  convulsions  are  threatened,  as 
might  appear  to  the  uninitiated.  We  know  it  is  only  what  frequently 
occurs — a  physiological  effect  of  the  agent,  and  one  tnat  we  do  not  ob- 
ject to  see,  because,  by  experience,  we  know  that  such  movements  are 
the  sure  prelude  to  the  deep  stupor  that  we  desire.  A  hand  is  placed 
on  the  wrist,  the  limb  is  levelled,  the  rebellious  neck  is  brought  gently 
back  to  the  pillow,  and  this  has  scarce  been  done  when  we  find  the 
muscles  thoroughly  relaxed,  the  eyelids  motionless,  the  eye  fixed  up- 
wards, the  face  somewhat  suffused,  the  breathing  stertorous,  and  the 
state  of  anaesthesia  complete.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  progress  is 
not  so  smooth  or  simple :  the  patient  becomes  loudly  obstreperous,  and 
exerts  such  muscular  force  as  would  speedily  clear  away  one,  or  even 
two  administrators,  and  free  himself  from  their  grasp ;  he  kicks  like  a 
man  in  a  fit.  Nevertheless,  this  is  still  no  sign  of  chloroform  being  un- 
suitable. The  cue  is — not  tq  desist,  but  to  be  still  more  liberal  in  the 
administration.  While  assistants  control  the  limbs  and  trunk,  a  large 
addition  is  rapidly  made  to  the  contents  of  the  handkerchief,  and  in  no 
long  time  the  mouth  is  silent,  attempted  speech  is  succeeded  by  an  un- 
doubted snore,  the  limbs  grow  supple,  and  the  whole  frame  is  passive  as 
a  corpse.  Strangers  visiting  our  hospital,  and  witnessing  such  cases, 
have  repeatedly  stated  that,  in  their  own  experience,  they  had  failed  in 
similar  circumstances,  simply  from  having  desisted  in  alarm,  when  they 
should  have  proceeded  fearlesslv.  Seeing  that  the  apprehended  fit 
proved  to  be  no  fit  at  all ;  that  tne  excitement  was  speedily  followed  by 
prostration,  and  that  the  onward  movement  of  the  administrator  was  not 
only  efficient  but  safe — they  have  gone  away,  resolved  to  be  no  more 
foiled  in  the  future.  And  two  elements  of  success  we  have  ventured  to 
commend  to  them :  first^  to  make  sure  of  a  pure  chloroform :  and  secondj 
when  struggling  commences,  not  to  desist,  but  to  go  on  with  an  increase 
of  dose. 

V.   THE  AMOUNT   OF    MUSCULAR    EXCITEMENT    DISPLAYED   SEEMS    TO   BE 
ALMOST   A  TEST   OF   THE   PURITY   OF  THE   AGENT   EMPLOYER, 

Setting  aside  constitutional  idiosyncrasies,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  this  true.  The  more  pure  the  chloroform,  the  less  muscular  ex- 
citement— less  both  as  to  intensity  and  duration,  and  vice  versa.     There 
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is  no  doubt  that  there  are  great  differences  in  the  chloroform  obtained 
from  different  manufacturers,  or  even  from  the  same  manufacturers  at 
different  times,  and  that  the  impure  forms  are  most  specially  prone  to 
cause  undue  muscular  excitement.  The  evils  of  this  have  been  repeat- 
edly witnessed ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  distinguished  promoter 
of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  as  well  as  all  others  who  have  the  power 
and  opportunity,  will  interest  themselves  so  that  this  agent  may  be  pro- 
duced not  only  at  a  diminished  cost,  but  also  of  a  purity,  and  conse- 
quently of  a  power,  hitherto  unknown.^ 

VI.   THE  ADMINISTRATION  MUST  BE  WATCHED  BY  A  COMPETENT  PERSON. 

It  will  not  do  to  make  over  this  duty  to  an  ordinary  bystander.  The 
administrator  must  be  professional,  expert,  and,  if  possible,  accustomed 
to  the  work.  And  the  value  of  such  a  one  points  chiefly  to  two  things ; 
first,  the  adroit  superinduction  of  anaesthesia,  also  maintaining  it  of  the 
requisite  intensity  and  duration ;  second,  the  watching  of  its  play,  as  it 
may  be  called,  with  a  view  towards  guarding  against  all  chance  of  acci- 
dent. The  latter  is  obviously  the  more  important.  The  administrator's 
eyes  should  never  be  off  the  patient's  face.  He  wishes  to  see  him 
snoring — perhaps  "smoking  a  pipe" — his  eyes  fixed,  his  body  pliant 
and  motionless ;  he  expects  to  see  him  bluish  in  the  face,  sputtering 
saliva  rather  freely  from  the  mouth,  and  seeming  to  the  inexperienced 
eye  on  the  very  verge  of  apoplexy ;  but  on  the  instant  that  this  latter 
sight  presents  itself,  the  chloroform  is  withdrawn,  not  to  be  reponed  till 
all  such  signs  of  complete  and  indeed  extreme  impression  shall  have 
passed  away.  The  simulated  apoplexy  does  not  alarm  him ;  he  knows 
it  as  a  safe  sign  of  the  full  effect  of  his  agency ;  but  it  wam^  him  that 
he  has  gone  far  enough,  and  that  for  a  time  inhalation  must  be  discon- 
tinued. With  scarcity  of  assistants,  I  have  repeatedly,  during  an  ope- 
ration, been  startled  by  the  stertor  becoming  unpleasantly  loud ;  looking 
up,  I  have  found  the  handkerchief  or  lint  lying  unwatched  on  the  face, 
and,  on  removing  it,  have  discovered  a  nearer  approach  to  the  external 
signs  of  asphyxia  than  was  at  all  agreeable.  Had  the  chloroform  been 
continued  a  short  space  longer,  very  serious  results  would  doubtless 
have  ensued.  In  plain  language,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  I  have 
seen  patients,  by  an  accidentally  undue  protraction  of  the  application, 
brought  to  the  very  door  of  death  by  chloroform ;  but  that  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  agent,  but  only  of  its  administrator.  And,  indeed,  these 
very  cases  speak  loudly  in  favour  of  the  agent — of  its  safety  and  ma- 
nageability ;  for,  on  simply  removing  the  cloth,  and  permitting  the  best 
antidote — atmospheric  air — to  play  freely  on  the  face,  all  unpleasant 
symptoms  have  speedily  disappeared  ;  and  excepting,  perhaps,  a  decided 
fit  of  vomiting,  nothing  afterwards  marked  the  overdose.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  dangerous  than  chloroform  administered  without 
a  watcher,  or  with  one  who  is  inept.  It  will  kill  just  as  certainly  as 
carbonic  acid,  if  respired  beyond  a  certain  point.  Some  time  since,  I 
had  occasion  to  perform  an  operation  on  a  favourite  black  cat  of  my 
own  ;  and  wishful  that  he  should  suffer  no  pain,  I  placed  a  small  sponge, 

*  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  Professor  Gregory  has  entered  heartily  upon  this  subject. 
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saturated  with  chloroform,  in  the  bottom  of  a  boot,  and  then  thrusting 
in  the  victim  head  foremost,  left  nothing  but  his  tail  and  perineum  pre- 
senting at  the  calf.  Though  the  operation  was  over  in  an  instant,  and 
the  patient  immediately  withdrawn  from  his  incasement,  there  was 
scarcely  a  spark  of  life  in  him  ;  thoroughly  relaxed  in  every  fibre,  and 
unconscious  as  if  a  week  dead,  he  breathed,  and  that  was  all ;  yet  after 
a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  air,  he  rallied,  reeled  up,  and  ran  away. 
Very  little  more  of  the  chloroform  would  have  rendered  all  restorative 
efforts  thoroughly  unavailing ;  and  what  may  happen  to  a  cat  in  a  boot, 
may  happen  also  to  a  man  on  an  operating  table.  Surgery  requires 
that  the  patient  should  be  placed  deep  in  the  stupor ;  and  depth  must 
be  maintained,  else  the  operation  is  neither  quiet  nor  painless;  but 
there  is  a  degree  of  depth  beyond  which  experience  tells  us  it  is  not 
safe  to  go ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  administrator  to  see  that 
that  line  is  never  transgressed. 

Occasionally  it  happens,  during  a  protracted  operation,  when  the  in- 
halation has  required  frequent  repetitions,  that  the  patient,  still  uncon- 
scious, and  perhaps  deeply  so,  grows  very  sick,  and  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  come  welling  up,  almost  without  apparent  effort.  This  gives 
another  important  duty  to  the  watcher.  The  head  must  be  held  aside 
and  a  little  raised,  so  as  to  permit  the  grumous  stream  to  pass  outwards ; 
else  portions  may  find  their  way  into  the  windpipe,  or  become  impacted 
in  the  glottis,  and  asphyxia  must  inevitably  result.  And  this  constitutes 
a  very  good  reason  why  chloroform  should  never  be  administered,  if 
possible,  on  a  full  stomach,  or  after  recent  taking  of  food  even  in  small 
quantity ;  for  then  sickness  and  vomiting  are  almost  certain  to  occur, 
especially  in  the  young. 

VII.   THE   BEST   RESTORATIVE,  OR   ANTIDOTE,  IS   ATMOSPHERIC   AIR. 

Sometimes  the  patient  remains  inconveniently  long  in  a  state  of  deep 
sleep,  refusing  to  awake  after  all  necessity  for  unconsciousness  has 
passed.  Friends  are  apt  to  become  alarmed ;  and  to  save  time,  as  well 
as  their  fears,  the  window  and  door  are  opened,  bystanders  are  removed 
to  a  distance  from  the  patient,  and,  by  means  of  a  fan,  handkerchief, 
book,  or  some  such  thing,  a  strong  play  of  air  is  maintained  upon  the 
face.     And  this  is  all. 

Should  syncope  occur,  in  addition  to  the  fanning,  ammonia  may  be 
put  to  the  nostrils,  and  artificial  respiration  established,  by  strongly 
compressing  the  chest  with  the  hands.  But  the  giving  of  brandy,  wine, 
or  anything  other  than  air  by  the  mouth,  must  not  be  thought  of.  The 
patient  has  no  power  of  swallowing,  and,  what  is  worse,  no  power  of 
expectorating ;  the  fluid  is  as  likely  to  pass  into  the  larynx  as  into  the 
gullet,  and  death  may  result — not  from  the  chloroform,  but  from  its 
antidote.     At  least  one  "  fatal  case"  may  be  explained  in  this  way. 

In  evidence  of  the  great  extent  to  which  inhalation  of  chloroform 
may  be  carried,  with  safety  to  life,  I  may  mention,  that  a  patient 
afflicted  with  intense  neuralgia,  and  accustomed  to  use  chloroform  as  an 
anaesthetic  during  the  paroxysms,  lately  consume*!  thirty-two  ounces 
within  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  only  evil  of  this  overdose  (for  an 
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excess  it  certainly  must  be  considered)  was  a  degree  of  nausea  which 
the  patient  did  not  shake  off  for  some  days.  Another  patient,  an 
elderly  female,  had  undergone  spontaneous  amputation  of  the  leg,  by 
chronic  gangrene.  The  stump  proved  a  very  bad  one ;  and  she  suffered 
greatly  from  neuralgia.  Her  life  became  a  burden  to  her ;  and  she 
almost  literally  lived  on  chloroform.  Reluctantly,  she  submitted  to  a 
second  amputation  ;  and  the  result  proved  most  successful.  She  is  now 
free  both  from  the  pain,  and  from  the  slavish  hold  which  the  drug  had 
obtained  over  her.  The  weaning  from  the  latter,  however,  required  to 
be  gradual,  as  can  readily  be  understood.  During  its  use,  she  con- 
sumed 547  fluid  ounces  ;  and  yet,  this  day,  she  is  a  hale,  hearty  woman 
of  her  years. 

While,  then,  I  believe  in  the  safety  of  chloroform  in  both  its  immediate 
and  subsequent  results,  when  duly  administered,  at  the  same  time  I 
think  it  right  to  say — that  the  more  I  use  it,  the  more  I  am  satisfied 
that  without  due  care  and  caution  in  its  exhibition,  very  considerable 
danger  is  incurred.  In  the  slighter  applications  of  it,  to  dentistry  and 
obstetrics,  I  do  not  think  there  is  risk,  unless  by  inducing  syncope. 
When  that  occurs,  the  remedy  is  artificial  respiration,  with  external 
stimuli,  as  already  stated.  It  may  happen  that  the  patient  does  not 
emerge.  But  such  is  a  sample  of  sudden  death,  to  which  the  patient 
was  predisposed,  and  which  might  have  occurred  under  mere  mental 
emotion,  sudden  exertion,  or  some  like  cause.  A  healthy  young  man 
fell  dead  the  other  day,  in  the  act  of  striking  a  billiard  ball.  And 
although,  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  death  and  chloroform  may  be  and 
may  have  been  associated — still,  to  my  mind,  such  events  do  not  centra- 
indicate  anaesthesia. 

It  is  by  induction  of  the  deep  stupor  necessary  in  operative  surgery 
that  risk  is  incurred.  Carelessness,  by  excess  of  administration,  will 
cause  asphyxia.  But,  with  every  care,  there  is  a  chance  of  asphyxia 
threatening  from  another  cause,  during  the  passage  into  deep  stupor,  or 
during  emergence  from  it — I  mean,  spasm  of  the  glottis.  The  remedy, 
however,  is  simple.  Force  the  finger  into  the  throat,  and  hook  up  the 
epiglottis  with  its  point ;  have  artificial  respiration  maintained  by  tho- 
racic pressure ;  and,  if  there  be  no  bleeding  wound,  open  the  jugular. 
The  only  directions  that  may  be  given  to  avoid  this  serious  casualty 
seem  to  be — ^general  care  and  watchfulness  in  administration,  and  special 
attention  to  keep  the  mouth  open  so  as  to  prevent  suffocative  entangle- 
ment of  mucus  in  the  fauces.  Of  the  accident  three  cases  have  occurred 
to  myself.  The  patients  were  all  females.  One  was  being  operated  on 
for  hemorrhoids ;  the  second  sustained  amputation  of  the  breast ;  the 
third  had  a  stump  extracted  from  the  mouth.  The  last-named  took  a 
violent  fit  of  hysteria  in  emerging  from  stupor ;  and  during  the  pro- 
longed hysterical  inspirations  blood  entered  the  glottis,  and  spasm 
ensued.  The  finger  in  the  mouth,  and  a  few  hearty  slaps  on  the  back, 
effected  restoration  quickly.  The  other  two  patients  rallied  under  the 
means  formerly  stated.  And  one  of  them  subsequently  underwent  a 
renewed  and  more  careful  administration  of  the  chloroform,  without  any 
accident  or  inconvenience.  In  her  (the  hemorrhoidal  patient)  the  jugu- 
lar was  opened.     In  the  other  the  bleeding  from  the  wound  of  tiie  breast 
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was  sufficient ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  during  the  tempo- 
rary asphyxia,  the  wound  filled  with  blood  of  almost  inky  blackness.  A 
similar  accident  occurred  in  the  Hospital  practice  of  my  friend  Dr.  Keith 
of  Aberdeen ;  but  by  skilful  treatment,  on  the  same  principles  as  above 
stated,  the  patient  satisfactorily  emerged. 

The  possibility  of  such  accidents  renders  our  exhibition  of  surgical 
anaesthesia  doubly  cautious;  restrains  its  application  to  those  cases 
whose  importance  demands  and  circumstances  permit  its  use ;  but  does 
not  contra-indicate  its  judicious  and  skilful  administration. 

VIII.   THE  YOUNaER   THE   PATIENT   THE   EASIER  THE   INDUCTION   OF 

ANAESTHESIA,    UP   TO   ADULT   AGE. 

To  this  general  statement  of  course  there  are  exceptions ;  but  in  the 
main  I  believe  it  true.  With  children  and  adolescents,  I  have  never 
seen  any  considerable  postponement  of  the  desired  eflFects;  and  the  pre- 
monitory muscular  excitement,  if  it  occur  at  all,  is  slight,  and  especially 
transient.  On  young  children  its  eflFects  are  extremely  beautiful.  They 
may  give  one  or  two  cries,  when  the  stimulus  of  the  vapour  is  first  felt ; 
for  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  there  may  bo  a  clutching  of  the  hands 
and  kicking  of  the  feet ;  then  they  fall  into  a  soft  deep  sleep,  seldom 
truly  stertorous ;  in  that  state  they  may  be  long  retained,  with  very 
slight  reapplication  of  the  agent;  and  during  it,  the  otherwise  most 
painful  and  alarming  surgical  doings  may  be  proceeded  with,  without  a 
shriek  or  shiver  on  the  part  of  the  unconscious  innocent.  I  have  repeat- 
edly, in  my  own  house,  for  example,  applied  red-hot  cauteries  to  the  in- 
terior of  erectile  tumours,  thrusting  them,  one  after  another,  into  various 
parts  of  the  morbid  tissue ;  and  the  patient  has  left  the  house  almost 
without  having  given  utterance  to  a  single  sign  of  pain  or  discomfort. 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  painful  to  the  operating  surgeon — more 
especially  if  he  happen  to  be  himself  a  father — as  the  being  compelled, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  to  inflict  tortures  on  young  children, 
and  to  have  his  ears  stunned  with  their  piercing  cries.  To  be  saved 
from  all  this  now,  is  an  acknowledged  boon  of  no  slight  magnitude. 

IX.    THE  ANiESTHETIC   MAY  OFTEN   BE   GIVEN   IN   BED,  RATHER  THAN   ON 

THE  OPERATING  TABLE. 

This  applies  especially  to  Hospital  practice.  It  is  a  great  matter  to 
avoid  the  excitement  which  in  most  cases  is  produced,  and  sometimes  to 
a  very  inconvenient  extent,  when  a  patient  is  brought,  with  all  his  nerves 
screwed  to  a  pitch  of  unnatural  tension,  and  his  senses  preternaturally 
acute,  into  an  operating  theatre.  The  impression  made  on  him  by  the 
glare  of  light,  the  hum  of  voices,  the  movement  of  feet,  the  glance  of 
instruments,  the  ominous  table  (vacant  till  he  comes),  tho  steam  from 
pitchers  of  hot  water,  dressers  in  their  aprons,  the  suspicious  extent  of 
clean  linen  in  the  shape  of  towels,  and  the  crowd  of  eager  faces  in  the 
benches  around,  all  staring  at  him — the  impression  of  these  things  is 
anything  but  favourable.  Some  patients  there  are,  doubtless,  of  the 
harder  sex,  who  care  not  one  whit  for  such  display.  But  the  majority 
of  either  sex  quail  under  it.     Alarmed  before,  they  are  more  than 
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frightened  now,  and  either  lose  heart  wholly,  and  flee  the  room ;  or  sub- 
mit to  the  preliminaries  of  operation,  already  labouring  under  an  amount 
of  Bhock  (p.  95)  equal  to  that  which  the  operation  itself  might  have  been 
expected  to  produce.  Even  the  apprehension  of  dreadful  sights  and 
doings  causes  much  distress.  The  removal  of  an  alarmed  adolescent, 
from  his  bed  to  the  operating  table  of  the  theatre,  was  under  the  old 
regime,  an  undertaking  not  always  of  easy  accomplishment.  Sometimes 
his  progress  might  be  traced,  from  its  very  first  movements,  by  frightful 
yellings,  or  at  least  by  sobs  of  deep  distress ;  and  occasionally  a  plurality 
of  stout  assistants  scarcely  sufficed  to  prevent,  on  the  way,  a  self-effected 
rescue  and  escape.  All  this  was  bad ;  painful,  injurious,  and  unseemly. 
All  is  now  done  away. 

The  time  for  operation  is  come.  The  patient,  in  bed,  is  approached 
by  a  single  assistant,  who  requests  him  to  breathe  slowly  and  fully  from 
a  handkerchief  held  loosely  before  the  face.  He  breathes,  becomes  sen* 
sible  of  strange  noises  in  his  ears  and  head,  grows  giddy,  sleeps,  snores ; 
and  snoring  and  insensible  he  is  carried  off  to  the  operating  table ;  there 
inhalation  is  kept  up  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary ;  his  leg 
is  amputated,  stone  cut  out,  artery  tied,  tumour  removed ;  the  wound 
having  been  leisurely  and  carefully  dressed,  he  is  carried  back  and  com- 
fortably arranged  in  bed ;  and  then,  awaking  to  consciousness  for  the 
first  time,  he  remembers  only  the  handkerchief  and  the  sounds  in  the 
head :  by  some  magic,  while  sleeping  in  his  bed,  and  without  disturb- 
ance therein  or  removal  therefrom,  it  would  seem  that  the  dreaded  ordeal 
has  been  gone  through,  he  knows  not  how..  But  ^'  when  ignorance  is 
truly  bliss,  'twere  folly  to  be  wise.*'  It  is  enough  for  him  to  become 
gradually  well  satisfied  that  the  bloody  stump,  or  other  wound  is  no 
dream  or  vision  of  the  night ;  and  that  there  is  no  fear,  shock,  or  pain 
by  operation,  now  before  him ;  nay,  nor  indeed /or  him  at  all ;  inasmuch 
as  in  his  deep  sleep,  no  pain,  fear,  or  shock  had  he. 

Administration  in  bed  is  found  to  be  remarkably  advantageous,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  patient,  however  brave,  must  otherwise  suffer 
severe  pain  in  removal  to  the  scene  of  operation.  A  bad  compound 
fracture,  a  hopeless  necrosis,  a  suppurated  joint,  cause  intense  agony  in 
this  way ;  and  in  transference  from  bed  to  table,  however  carefully  con- 
ducted, it  is  very  probable  that  in  many  cases  more  pain  has  actually 
been  undergone,  than  in  the  subsequent  amputation.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  hospitals,  where  the  distance  of  carriage  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable, and  stairs  may  intervene.  By  chloroform  all  this  is  done 
away.  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  limb,  there  is  no  pain  in  remo- 
val— either  of  the  patient  or  of  the  part. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  brought  against  such  time  and  place 
of  inducing  anaesthesia  is,  that  thus  a  greater  quantity  of  the  agent  must 
be  given,  than  when  administered  on  the  table  immediately  before  the 
operation  is  begun ;  and  that  consequently  sickness  and  vomiting  are 
more  likely  to  ensue.  If  this  be  thought  relevant,  then  let  administra- 
tion in  bed  be  limited  to  those  patients  who  are  timid  and  apprehensive ; 
and  to  those  who,  in  transference,  would  otherwise  suffer  much  injurious 
pain.  In  such  cases,  all  must  admit  that  the  benefit  will  much  outweigh 
the  bane. 
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Recumbency  is  always  the  best  position  for  administration.  If  the 
operation  require  a  sitting  or  other  posture  as  more  suitable,  let  the  pa- 
tient be  changed  to  that  after  the  sleep  has  been  fairly  induced.  To 
administer  in  the  sitting  posture,  is  to  court  a  tedious  and  imperfect 
result,  with  a  transitional  period  of  considerable  muscular  excitement. 

X.    AN^STHBSIA,  DULY   MANAGED,  DOES  NOT   OCCASION   IMMORALITY  IN 

SPEECH  OR  BEHAVIOUR. 

Thought,  might  perhaps  have  been  added.  But  that,  obviously,  must 
be  taken  upon  hearsay  evidence ;  and  I  rather  adhere  to  what  my  own 
observation  can  vouch  for. 

Doubtless  some  cases  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  which 
seem  to  contradict  the  general  statement.  In  our  Hospital  practice,  for 
example,  male  patients,  of  the  labouring  class,  have  certainly  indulged 
in  profane  and  indecent  swearing,  during  the  exhibition  of  chloroform. 
But,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  ansesthetic.  Its 
administration  was  alone  to  blame.  The  language  in  question,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  those  who  walk  in  the  streets  of  such 
a  town  as  this.  It  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  which  is  vomited 
out  by  the  carter  or  "  navy"  as  he  reels  along  intoxicated.  Even  when 
alone,  and  talking  to  himself  in  his  drunken  folly,  he  is  too  prone 
to  shock  the  public  and  polite^  ear  by  blasphemy  and  imprecation ; 
although  perhaps,  when  sober,  he  may  lay  claim  to  be  a  fair-spoken 
man.  And  the  habitual  swearer,  of  that  class,  drunk,  and  revelling 
with  his  fellows,  pollutes  the  very  air  by  his  foul  and  beastly  ravings : 
all  very  often  in  good  humour,  and  in  what  he  miserably  mistakes  for 
fun  and  good  fellowship.  In  short,  every  one  who  has  had  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  lowest  of  the  lower  classes  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  must  be  painfully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  with  drunkenness  there 
almost  invariably  occur  irrational  profanity  and  indecency  of  speech. 
Now,  the  imperfect  application  of  chloroform  induces  a  state  very  ana- 
logous to,  if  not  identical  with,  ordinary  intoxication ;  and  if,  in  such 
patients,  this  result  of  the  agent  be  permitted  to  occur,  there  need  be 
no  wonder  at  profane  words  following.  The  man,  for  the  time,  is  drunk ; 
and,  being  so,  shows  the  ordinary  signs  of  drunkenness.  While  his 
violence  and  absurdity  of  gesture  are  restrained  by  the  assistants,  his 
tongue  is  free,  and  sends  forth  its  wonted  impurity.  But  this  effect  of 
chloroform  should  never  be  permitted  to  occur.  It  is  not  maudlin  garru- 
lity and  excitement  that  we  want,  but  the  deep  sleep  of  anaesthesia — a 
state  in  which  the  man  utters  not  a  word,  good  or  bad ;  and  this  state  it 
is  always  in  our  power  both  to  produce  and  to  maintain. 

The  unseemly  exhibitions  have  happened  thus — Anaesthesia  having 
been  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  operation  is  proceeded  with. 
During  its  progress,  the  administrator,  neglecting  his  own  proper  work, 
is  occupied  with  that  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  patient  is  permitted  to 
emerge  from  the  state  of  stupor.  His  eyes  open,  and  his  tongue  articu- 
lates ;  and  ere  the  administrator,  recalled  to  his  function,  can  reapply 
his  chloroform  and  reproduce  the  stupor,  a  period  of  drunkenness  must 
be  passed  through.     And,  "m  vino  Veritas;'*  the  natural  tendencies  of 
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the  man  now  t bofw  tfaemselres.  It  win  not  do  for  lum  aftenrank  to  aaj 
and  protest  that  he  is  no  swearer.  The  appeal  is  not  from  Alexander 
drank  to  Alexander  sober,  but  exacthr  the  rererse.  Sober,  he  Bar 
ordnarOj  be  no  swearer ;  hot.  drunk,  he  is.  It  is  not  a  case  aaalogsas 
to  those  examples  of  hysterical  mania,  in  which  modest  fenmles  iadiBiee 
in  fteencT  of  cursing  and  obsceninr ;  it  is  not  a  peiieisioo  of  the  orfi- 
narj  character ;  bat  it  is  an  exhibition  in  aH  lespceis  amilar  to  what 
woidd  take  plaee,  if  the  person  were  excited  and  drank  in  an  orfinaij 
waj.  It  is  not  the  habitnallT  correct  female  that  offends  with  her  toogse 
nnder  chloroform ;  it  is  the  drankard  and  the  prostitote,  the  tennagam 
and  the  shrew.  The  moral  and  religions  man,  eren  when  thus  isapro- 
perij  inebriated,  will  swear  not  at  alL  He  may  sii^  or  talk  aomemsc; 
bnt  his  nonsense  will  be  inoffensire,  or  his  language  may  be  grare  and 
solemn — wrong  only  in  being  oat  of  place.  I  hare  heud  the  efacnla- 
tion  of  prayer  and  praise  under  soch  circomslanoes,  with  other  spee^ 
of  a  God-fearing  kind — a  painfol  listening,  no  donbt,  becaaae  of  the 
words  being  nnmeaning  and  ill-timed. 

The  object  of  these  obserrations  is  to  show  that  pnrfanity  of  speech  is 
no  pecoliar  effect  of  chloroform,  in  any  case  inseparable  from  its  ansea- 
tbetic  nse.  It  is  the  effect  of  intoxication  in  a  certain  class  of  men  and 
women ;  and  for  the  prodoction  of  that  effect,  I  beEere  it  to  be  immate- 
rial whether  chloroform  or  whiskey,  gin  or  diampagne,  he  employed. 
Chloroform,  improperly  administered  so  as  to  prodace  drankennesa,  wiD 
not  canse  profanity  of  speech  in  all  cases,  bat  only  in  some  predisposed 
thereto ;  and  in  erery  case,  it  can  and  ooght  to  be  so  managed  as  nerer 
to  prodace  this  drunken  state  at  all. 

The  patient  baring  been  placed  in  deep  stupor,  the  operation  is 
begun  ;  a  competent  administrator,  with  his  ondirided  attention  directed 
to  the  inhalation,  maintains  this  speechless  stupor  throughout  the  whole 
operation,  however  tedious  that  may  prore;  and  when  all  is  ora*, 
the  patient,  still  deeply  unconscioos,  is  carried  back  to  bed — there  to 
awake,  gradually,  softly,  and  alone.  With  suitable  management  of  good 
chloroform,  excitement  aoalogoos  to  intoxication  does  not  occur  during 
progress  towards  stupor.  With  the  transitional  muscular  excitement, 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  speak ;  but  it  shows  itself  only  in  monosyl- 
labic exclamations  and  inarticulate  mutterings  ;  and,  as  already  stated, 
attempted  speech  is  speedily  superseded  by  undoubted  snore.  Neither 
is  it  during  final  emergence,  in  bed  and  quiet,  that  this  quesdonaUe 
state  supervenes.  It  is  in  the  accidental  emergence  which  is  improperly 
permitted  to  take  place  during  the  operation.  Then,  the  stimulus  of  the 
surgeon's  handiwork  seems  to  excite  the  function  of  speech  untowardlj. 
But  again  let  me  state  that,  under  right  management,  such  accidental 
emergence  should  never  be.  Even  in  the  most  predisposed,  swearing, 
or  other  profanity  of  speech,  will  never  be  heard  in  the  trae  surgical 
anarathesia. 

In  obstetric  practice,  I  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Simpson  for  stating, 
that  he  is  not  aware  of  a  single  improper  gesture  or  word  having  been 
induced  by  chloroform  in  all  his  wide  experience ;  and  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  we  believe  such  objection  to  obstetric  aujcsthesia  to  be  alto- 
gether invalid. 
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XI.  ANESTHESIA  PERMITS  THE  PERFORMANCE  OP  OPERATIONS  OTHERWISE 

INEXPEDIENT. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  operating  surgeon,  that  the  shock  of  his  capital 
manipulations  is  twofold  (p.  95).  1.  Mental ;  dependent  on  alarm  and 
fear.  2.  Corporeal ;  independent  of  all  mental  working  and  influence ; 
an  impression  made  on  the  nervous  system,  probably  by  abrupt  and  de- 
cided interference  with  the  circulation — yet  not  necessarily  connected 
with  great  loss  of  blood.  The  anaesthetic  removes  the  former  in  toto  ; 
and  I  think  that  I  have  seen  the  second,  of  course  not  averted,  but 
favourably  modified  by  it  also.  For  example,  some  time  ago  I  was  called, 
out  of  hours,  to  a  very  severe  compound  fracture,  or  rather  mangling,  of 
the  arm  and  forearm,  in  the  Hospital.  The  limb  had  been  crushed  to  a 
pulp  by  a  railway  wagon.  The  patient,  a  strong,  athletic,  middle-aged 
man,  lay  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  his 
coming  further  out  of  it  than  he  had  done ;  a  state  quite  low  enough, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  prevent  operative  interference.  Con- 
fident in  the  virtue  of  chloroform,  however,  I  proceeded  (with  it)  to  am- 
futate  close  to  the  shoulder.  And,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  operation, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  noting,  by  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  other  tests, 
that  the  condition  of  collapse  had  not  only  not  been  increased,  but  that 
the  man  positively  had  begun  to  rally.  And  rally  he  did  ;  making  an 
excellent  recovery.  Without  chloroform,  my  impression  is  that  this 
patient  would  not  have  been  operated  on  at  all ;  or  if  he  had,  rapid  and 
fatal  sinking  would  speedily  have  followed,  and  in  either  event,  life  would 
have  been  lost.  I  believe  that  the  body  actually  acquires,  under  the  full 
influence  of  chloroform,  a  positive  tolerance  of  operation,  superior  to  what 
it  possesses  under  ordinary  circumstances.  And  the  case  here  narrated 
is  but  one  of  many  which  might  be  adduced  to  support  this  statement ; 
namely,  that  during  incomplete  reaction  after  severe  injury,  anaesthesia 
gives  us  the  power  of  operating,  when  otherwise  we  could  not  interfere. 

XII.  ANAESTHESIA  PERMITS  THE  PERFORMANCE  OP  OPERATIONS  OTHERWISE 

IMPRACTICABLE. 

Its  great  advantage  is  very  evident,  in  operations  which  require  great 
nicety  of  manipulation  alone  with  great  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  Tumours  deep  in  the  neck,  for  example,  may  come  under  this 
class  ;  especially  in  the  young. 

At  every  age,  we  occasionally  meet  with  cases  wholly  impracticable, 
from  want  of  courage  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Mr. 
Listen,  long  before  his  removal  to  London,  had  arranged  to  cut  out  a 
tumour  from  the  neck  of  a  lady  of  rank.  Many  times  the  operation  day 
had  been  fixed ;  but  as  often  was  it  broken.  At  length,  one  forenoon, 
all  was  ready.  The  patient,  loosely  attired,  had  sat  down ;  every  one, 
anxious,  was  at  his  post ;  an  experienced  surgeon,  enacting  the  part  of 

Erincipal  assistant,  kneeled  in  front,  ready  with  eye  and  hand.  The 
nife  had  just  been  entered  through  the  skin,  when  there  was  a  shriek ; 
the  table  was  overturned ;  hot  water,  upset,  flowed  smoking  along  the 
floor ;  the  assisting  surgeon,  kicked  in  the  abdomen,  lay  sick  on  the 
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carpet ;  by  the  door  the  patient  was  disappearing — finally ;  all  the  work 
of  an  instant. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago,  having  to  sew  up  and  bandage  a  soldier's 
foot,  from  which  I  had  partially  dissected  out  two  metatarasd  bones ;  he 
became  so  uncontrollably  turbulent  during  the  operation,  and  so  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  be  completed,  that  there  was  positively  no 
alternative  between  this  proceeding  and  allowing  the  risk  of  perhaps  fatal 
hemorrhage. 

A  nAtn  affected  with  fistula  in  ano  was  well  known  in  the  Hospital 
during  1847 ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  some  huge  horned  stag  grows 
notorious  in  a  Highland  Strath,  by  proving  inaccessible  to  the  huntsman. 
As  regards  the  endurance  of  pain,  he  was  the  veriest  poltroon  I  ever 
saw.  Anxious,  very  anxious  to  be  rid  of  his  disease,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  submit  to  what  was  necessary  for  its  cure.  Again  and  again 
had  he  been  admitted  as  a  patient,  and  as  often  had  he  to  be  dismissed, 
untouched — by  the  knife.  Sometimes  he  had  been  coaxed  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  operating  theatre ;  sometimes  he  got  the  length  of  the  table ; 
but  always  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  slunk  away  ashamed.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  come  quite  confident  in  himself— determined  to  be  a 
man  ;  and  he  entered  the  theatre  with  something  like  a  swagger.  All 
went  on  smoothly,  in  preparation,  and  I  had  my  finger  in  the  rectum, 
with  the  knife  just  ready  to  enter ;  but  with  the  tail  of  his  eye,  harelike, 
he  got  a  glimpse  of  what  was  doing ;  and,  harelike,  he  was  off  and  away 
with  a  bound.  I  thought  we  should  see  no  more  of  him ;  yet  angry  witn 
his  pusillanimity,  and  deeming  it  just  possible  that  he  might  on  some 
future  day  return,  I  gave  strict  orders  to  the  clerk,  that  he  should  never 
be  readmitted  under  any  pretext  or  protestation  whatever.  Hasty  words, 
however,  have  often  to  be  recalled.  Shortly  after  the  days  of  chloroform 
had  begun  with  us,  our  friend  came  back  ;  and  we  were  most  glad  to  see 
him.  He  was  just  the  man  we  wanted ;  to  test  the  new  agent.  Under 
its  influence  he  proved  as  helpless  as  a  babe  ;  and  had  there  been  fifty 
fistulae  instead  of  one,  they  might  have  been  all  cut  then,  for  aught  that 
he  knew  or  cared. 

Not  long  ago,  a  stout  young  lad,  with  a  very  decided  squint,  came  to 
be  relieved  of  this.  His  narrative  was,  that  before  the  days  of  chloro- 
form he  had  made  an  attempt  to  submit  to  the  operation  of  division  of 
the  rectus,  but  had  lamentably  failed.  The  operation  had  been  begun ; 
but  all  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  operator  could  not  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion.  Under  the  cover  of  loud  cries  and  much  wriggling,  the 
patient  had  effected  his  escape — his  eye  cut,  indeed,  but  the  muscle  un- 
touched. Laying  him  down  on  a  sofa,  chloroform  was  administered ; 
speedily  he  was  in  a  sound  sleep ;  and,  during  that,  all  the  muscles  of 
the  orbit  might  have  been  divided  as  easily  as  on  a  dead  subject. 
He  went  away  looking  very  straight,  as  well  as  very  happy;  the 
only  unpleasant  remembrance  of  his  visit  being  a  soiled  condition  of 
his  jacket,  which  had  come  inopportunely  in  contact  with  some  half- 
digested  mutton-pies — unwittingly  taken  rather  close  upon  the  chloro- 
form. Operating  for  strabismus  in  the  young,  with  and  without  chloro- 
form, always  suggests  to  me  as  an  illustration,  the  attempt  to  shoot  a 
lively  and  perhaps  experienced  rabbit,  jerking  itself  like  lightning  through 
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furze,  as  contrasted  with  the  deliberate  slaughter  of  a  sleeping  innocent 
on  the  sunny  face  of  its  burrow.  The  latter,  though  a  tolerably  sure 
event,  is  doubtless  unsportsmanlike.  But  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  we  do  not  look  for  ipart  in  surgery. 

In  most  operations  on  the  eye,  chloroform  is  likely  to  prove  a  great 
assistance.  For,  when  the  patient  is  placed  in  complete  snorting  stupor, 
the  eye  will  be  found  not  only  quite  motionless,  but  also  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  the  stimulus  of  knife,  scissors,  hook,  and  forceps.  And 
should  repetition  of  inhalation  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  required 
depth  of  stupor,  this  can  be  quite  well  managed  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  leaving  the  eye  free  to  the  operator.  For  obvious  reasons, 
however,  when  operating  on  the  globe — as  for  cataract — the  occurrence 
of  vomiting  is  as  far  as  possible  to  be  guarded  against ;  and,  on  this 
account,  chloroform  in  such  circumstances  will  be  wisely  abstained 
from. 

XIII.  ANESTHESIA  IS  VERT  USEFUL  WHEN  OPERATIONS  ARE  REQUIRED 
ON  PATIENTS  WHO  ARE  DELIRIOUS,  INSANE,  DRUNK,  OR  OTHERWISE 
UNREASONABLY   OBSTINATE. 

1.  Tlie  Delirious. — Cases  will  ever  and  anon  occur  in  which  surgical 
operation  is  called  for  by  the  local  advancement  of  disease,  while  its 
constitutional  progress  has  involved  the  brain  in  delirium.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  painful  procedure  will  be  accomplished  with 
diflSculty,  and  not  without  the  employment  of  much  forcible  constraint 
— bad  in  every  way ;  perhaps,  its  right  performance  may  be  rendered 
absolutely  impracticable.  The  other  day  I  was  called  to  see  a  gentle- 
man in  the  country,  labouring  under  intense  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of 
the  leg.  The  limb  was  greatly  swollen  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and 
the  inflammation  had  already  begun  to  ascend  the  thigh  :  at  one  point 
the  skin  was  gangrenous ;  at  several,  there  were  already  indications  of 
purulent  deposit.  Obviously  free  incision  was  imperatively  demanded. 
feut  then  the  patient  was  a  very  powerful  man,  of  middle  age ;  his  face 
flushed,  his  eye  wild;  thoroughly  delirious — and  the  delirium  evilly 
compounded  of  the  delirium  of  fever  with  delirium  tremens.  During 
the  night  he  had  been  up  and  riotous ;  and  by  main  force  alone  had 
been  restrained  from  inflicting  injury  on  the  household.  At  the  time 
of  visit  he  was  expressing  deep  wrath  against  his  nearest  relatives, 
anxious  to  be  up  and  out,  and  suspicious  of  all  around  him.  In  such 
circumstances,  to  attempt  suitable  incision  of  the  limb,  was  to  incur 
not  only  diflSculty  but  danger.  Very  probably,  the  aid  of  even  much 
physical  force  might  have  ended  in  at  least  partial  failure.  But  nothing 
was  said  of  the  knife.  Chloroform  was  produced ;  ho  did  not  object  to 
that.  Very  soon  he  was  soundly  asleep.  The  incisions  were  made ; 
an  artery  that  sprung  was  tied ;  the  venous  bleeding  was  duly  con- 
trolled; and,  after  waiting  half  an  hour  or  more,  I  left  him  sleeping 
softly  like  a  child.  He  had  never  awakened  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  anaesthetic  state ;  he  had  never  uttered  a  word,  nor  moved 
his  limb ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  chloroform,  besides  permitting 
suitable  performance  of  the  operation,  told  very  favourably,  by  the  in- 
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duction  of  sleep,  in  assisting  to  quell  the  delirinm.     He  made  an  exeelr 
lent  recovery. 

2.  The  Insane. — To  illustrate  this  point  I  have  only  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Skae,  Physician  of  the 
Royal  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Momingside.  **  Mrs.  D.  H.,  »t.  59,  irho 
has  suffered  from  chronic  mania  during  the  last  five  years,  complained, 
five  months  ago,  of  pain  of  the  right  wrist.  The  joint  was  swollen,  and 
speedily  presented  all  the  features  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages.  The 
accompanying  inflammation  and  suppuration  were  great,  ana,  judging 
from  the  aspect  of  the  part,  her  sufferings  must  have  been  severe: 
nevertheless,  she  seldom  complained  of  pain.     Pain  was  apparently  ex- 

?ressed  by,  and  was  the  cause  of,  an  aggravation  of  her  mental  disease, 
'his  appeared  probable  by  a  comparison  of  her  condition  during  the 
day  and  night.  During  the  former,  she  was  comparatively  composed, 
drowsy,  and  exhausted :  during  the  latter,  however,  at  the  time  when 
the  nocturnal  pain  of  articular  ulceration  usually  sets  in,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  experience  paroxysms  of  high  excitement  and  fury,  during 
which  she  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  suffering,  if  one  may  judge  of 
this  by  the  rarity  with  which  she  alluded  to  the  disease  of  her  wrist 
during  the  loud  and  long  denunciations,  imprecations,  and  invectives 
which  characterized  her  excitement.  It  was  during  the  day  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  tell  what  she  felt  in  the  wrist. 

^^  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  induce  her  to  consent 
to  lose  the  arm.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  promise  that  no  pain  should  be 
incurred  during  the  operation.  These  proposals  were  uniformly  met 
by  a  torrent  of  violent  abuse,  and  they  were  discontinued.  It  was  now 
sufficiently  clear  that  death  would  speedily  result  if  amputation  were 
delayed  ;  that  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  patient  were  not  to 
be  expected ;  and  that  almost  insuperable  difficulties  stood  in  the  way 
of  performing  the  operation  during  the  consciousness  of  the  patient. 
The  danger  was  imminent  that  she  would  have  died  upon  the  table, 
from  the  intensity  of  her  excitement,  rage,  and  terror. 

^'  Her  medical  attendant  entered  her  apartment,  apparently  with  no 
other  object  than  that  of  paying  one  of  his  accustomed  visits,  took  a 
handkerchief  sprinkled  with  chloroform  out  of  his  pocket,  and  requested 
her  to  smell  it,  which  she  did  willingly.  Anaesthesia  supervened  at  the 
usual  time.  She  was  removed  to  an  apartment  prepared  for  the  opera- 
tion. Dr.  Duncan  amputated  the  fore-arm  at  its  upper  third;  anaesthe- 
sia being  kept  up  until  the  operation  was  completed,  and  she  was  replaced 
in  bed.  The  stump  was  placed  in  situ,  and  covered  with  a  towel.  When 
consciousness  returned,  she  at  first  paid  no  attention  to  the  state  of  her 
arm,  and  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  everything  was  in  its  usual  condi- 
tion. An  endeavour  was  now  made  to  prepare  her  for  the  discovery  of 
her  loss,  by  inducing  her  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance 
if  she  were  deprived  of  a  member  which  caused  her  so  much  constant 
agony.  As  usual,  however,  she  opposed  her  accustomed  denunciation 
of  surgeons  and  surgery  to  every  such  argument,  and  defied  all  inter- 
ference with  her.  The  towel  which  concealed  her  stump  was  then  with- 
drawn. And,  contrary  to  expectation,  she  said  nothing ;  looked  for 
some  seconds  at  her  mutilated  limb ;  seemed  astonished ;  shed  a  few 
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tears  ;  became  tranquil  and  manageable ;  never  showed  a  disposition  to 
derange  the  dressings ;  and  submitted  patiently  to  the  diurnal  dressing 
of  the  wound.  Cicatrization  of  this  advanced  satisfactorily,  and  she  is 
now  increasing  in  strength,  activity,  and  embonpoint** 

As  to  the  suitableness  of  chloroform  in  other  matters  connected  with 
the  insane,  I  append  a  second  statement,  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Skae, 
dated  11th  December,  1849 : — 

"  On  the  first  appearance  of  chloroform,  I  administered  it  very  exten- 
sively in  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  mania.  In  several  instances,  it  was 
given  in  presence  of  Drs.  Ghristison  and  Simpson.  In  all,  the  effect  was 
nearly  alike.  At  first,  if  not  given  in  an  overpowering  dose,  it  excited, 
giving  rise  to  talking ;  and  the  ideas,  with  the  females  at  least,  I'an 
chiefly  on  amorous  topics.  In  every  instance,  a  full  dose  produced  the 
usual  anaesthetic  effects,  however  violent  and  excited  the  patients  were. 
This  state  continued  from  periods  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes, 
and  if  the  patient  were  left  alone  in  the  dark,  was  followed  by  quietness, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  sleep,  for  about  three  hours.  The  patients 
then  awoke,  with  all  the  symptoms  they  had  previous  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  medicine  unabated  and  unaltered. 

^^  In  some  cases,  I  persevered  with  its  use  night  after  night,  but  with- 
out any  beneficial  effect.  In  two  cases  only  of  delirium  tremens  in  which 
I  gave  it,  it  appeared  to  have  all  the  good  effects  usually  following  a 
sound  sleep  produced  by  opium.  In  one  of  these,  however,  in  which  the 
gentleman  apparently  recovered  in  the  usual  manner  from  delirium  tre- 
mens, a  singular  delusion  remained,  and  continued  for  months — how 
much  longer  I  cannot  say ;  although  sane  on  all  other  points,  he  con- 
tinually heard  a  voice  speaking  to  him — the  voice  of  a  man  who  had  cut 
his  throat  while  insane — sometimes  urging  him  to  do  the  same,  but  more 
generally  acting  as  a  monitor,  and  warning  him  what  people  were  think- 
ing and  doing. 

^'  I  thought  it  might  prove  beneficial  in  puerperal  mania,  and  gave  it 
largely  in  several  cases.  In  one,  I  kept  up  its  effects  nightly,  for  eight 
and  ten  hours,  for  about  eight  days ;  but  the  effects  disappointed  me ; 
the  patient  became  imbecile,  and  is  not  yet  restored.  In  none  did  it 
appear  to  exert  any  curative  agency. 

^^  I  have,  however,  found  it  extremely  useful  in  all  surgical  and  other 
minor  operations  required  to  be  performed  upon  the  insane,  where 
formerly  the  opposition  and  difficulty  encountered  were  often  very  great. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  given  twice  during  amputation  of  the  arm ;  re- 
peatedly during  the  extraction  of  teeth,  opening  of  abscesses,  administra- 
tion of  enemata,  use  of  the  stomach-pump  in  giving  food ;  and  even  in 
some  cases  to  prevent  struggles  before  placing  the  patient  in  the  warm 
bath,  the  patient  being  put  in  just  as  the  effects  began  to  wear  off. 

^'JPatients  have  aiso  been  brought  to  the  house  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform ;  but  I  think  it  better,  in  every  case  where  I  have  a  voice  in 
the  matter,  to  tell  them  frankly  where  they  are  going,  and  to  send  a 
sufficient  number  of  attendants,  to  show  that  resistance  would  be  useless. 
The  after  moral  effects  of  deceit  or  artifice,  in  bringing  a  patient  to  an 
asylum,  are  most  baneful  in  many  cases :  it  is  never  forgiven  by  them. 
l^ruth  is  of  infinite  consequence  in  dealing  with  the  insane. 
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^^  Of  course,  there  are  cases  where  extreme  violence  and  incoherence 
would  render  it  difficult  to  convey  proper  iddas  to  the  patient,  and  where 
chloroform  may  be  useful  to  prevent  the  use  of  violence  in  effecting  re- 
moval.    Such  cases,  however,  are  comparatively  rare. 

^^  In  giving  food  by  the  stomach-pump  under  chloroform,  great  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  its  injection  into  the  lungs — an  accident  which 
has  often  happened  without  chloroform,  I  believe,  in  asylums,  in  suck 
cases.'' 

8.  The  Intoxicated. — ^A  man  who  is  excessively  intoxicated — or,  to  use 
the  ordinary  expressive  phrase,  *'  dead  drunk" — is,  in  truth,  in  a  state 
of  anaesthesia.  Chloroform  can  do  little  for  him.  The  desired  effect 
haa  been  already  produced ;  and  though  it  has  been  by  a  less  reputable 
agent,  and  in  a  less  praiseworthy  way,  still  patients  so  circumstanced 
have  had  limbs  amputated  without  seeming  to  suffer  much  pain,  and 
certainly  without  remembering  anything  of  the  procedure  afterwards. 
But  for  patients  who  are  riotously  drunk,  and  who  have,  at  the  same 
time,  incurred  the  necessity  for  immediate  operation,  or  other  surgical 
handling,  chloroform  can  do  much.  As  they  are,  they  would  not  volon* 
tarily  submit,  and  would  resist  violently  if  force  were  used.  With  chloro- 
form they  will  be  lulled  to  sleep,  and  become  as  tractable  as  we  wish, 
without  either  force  or  persuasion. 

Late  one  evening,  sitting  with  Mr.  Listen  in  his  study,  we  were  called 
out  to  an  accident  which  had  occurred  in  the  neighbouring  street.  An 
old  housekeeper,  indulgent  in  cups,  of  other  fluid  than  Bohea,  had  fallen 
and  hurt  herself  seriously.  After  long  persuasion,  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, we  contrived  to  effect  such  examination  as  was  necessary  for 
diagnosis.  She  had  sustained  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  downwards 
into  the  axilla.  But  no  words  could  induce  her  to  submit  to  reduction ; 
she  remained  deaf,  though  not  dumb,  to  our  entreaties.  At  length  Mr. 
Listen  desisted,  sought  an  audience  of  her  master,  explained  to  him  how 
matters  stood,  and  readily  obtained  his  permission  to  do  the  old  lady  a 
service  in  spite  of  herself.  Returning  to  the  room,  where  she  sat  mut- 
tering on  a  chair,  at  a  preconcerted  signal  I  pushed  that  from  beneath, 
and  folded  her  out  horizontally  on  the  floor  as  she  softly  fell.  Mr. 
Listen,  meanwhile,  having  slipped  off  his  boot,  placed  his  heel  in  the 
axilla,  and  quickly  effected  reduction.  The  patient  was  too  effectually 
^Haken  aback"  by  this  sudden  and  successful  manoeuvre  to  offer  mucli 
resistance,  or  make  any  complaint  at  the  time.  But  forthwith  the  flood- 
gates of  her  abuse  were  thrown  open,  and  the  torrent  that  issued  was 
frightful.  Refusing  to  be  assisted  up,  she  crawled  to  her  bed,  not  to  be 
laid  on  it,  but  to  kneel  by  its  side  ;  not  there  to  offer  thanksgiving  for 
relief,  but  to  pour  out  the  vilest  and  most  appalling  blasphemies,  in  the 
form  of  imprecations  on  the  heads  of  those  who  had  wantonly  invaded 
her  privacy  and  assaulted  her  person.  Stunned  and  shocked,  our  only 
escape  was  by  flight — somewhat  precipitate.  Now,  all  this  would  have 
been  obviated  by  chloroform;  and  here,  instead  of  prompting  to  foul 
words  (p.  713),  it  would  have  proved  their  best  and  only  preventive. 

The  Unreasonably  Obstinate. — Children  and  adolescents  often  resist 
operations,  and  even  ordinary  manipulations,  a  toute  autrance.  Their 
opposition,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  may  be  overcome  by  force, 
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but  onlj  in  the  midst  of  much  din  and  disorder.  Adults,  unreasonably 
opposed  to  what  is  essential  for  their  good,  can,  in  but  few  cases,  be 
with  propriety  coerced ;  and  even  in  these  failure  is  not  unlikely  to  occur, 
from  want  of  suitable  means,  or  other  circumstances.  Both  classes  of 
"malignants**  may  be  very  simply  disposed  of  by  means  of  anaesthesia. 
Children  sleep  softly,  as  in  a  cradle,  under  chloroform,  and  are  in  their 
bodies  manageable  as  dolls.  Adults,  however  obstreperous  in  the  first 
instance,  soon  go  to  sleep  too,  and,  helpless  as  infants,  ^'  breathe  defiance'* 
only  in  a  snore. 

Mr.  Listen  was  on  one  occasion  sent  for  in  hot  haste  to  a  case  of 
strangulated  hernia,  at  a  far  distance  in  the  country.  The  patient  was 
an  elderly  lady,  of  peculiar  and  impracticable  temper.  The  circum* 
stances  proved  urgent ;  the  taxis  failed ;  obviously  there  was  no  resource 
but  by  operation,  and  that  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  any  longer  de- 
layed. But  no  persuasion  could  bring  her  to  comply ;  and  the  dilemma 
became  unavoidable,  either  to  leave  the  operation  unperformed,  and 
thereby  render  death  inevitable,  or  to  employ  force,  and  operate  in 
despite  of  the  patient's  interdict.  The  latter  alternative  was  adopted — 
a  painful,  but  a  wise  one — and  the  issue  proved  fortunate.  In  like  cir- 
cumstances, now-a-days,  patient,  surgeon,  and  friends  will  be  saved  from 
such  unpleasantness — by  chloroform.  Obviously,  however,  this  is  an 
application  of  that  powerful  agent,  which  must  be  used  warily,  and  not 
with  integrity  alone,  but  also  with  wisdom. 

XIV.    ANiEESTHESIA   AFFORDS   GREAT   RELIEF  TO  THE   OPERATOR  AS   WELL 

AS   TO   THE   PATIENT. 

This  requires  no  illustration.  To  no  ordinarily  constituted  man  is 
pain  otherwise  than  repugnant ;  whether  it  occur  in  himself  or  in  another. 
And,  hitherto,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  being  compelled  to  inflict 
pain,  and  witness  the  infliction  of  it,  has  always  been  esteemed  by  the 
surgeon  as  the  hardest  portion  of  his  professional  lot.  Now  this  is  gone. 
He  proceeds  to  operate  with  a  mind  wholly  unoccupied  with  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  his  patient ;  for  he  knows  that  all  the  while  he  will  be  in 
unconscious  sleep ;  and  the  operator's  mind,  thus  undistracted,  is,  of 
course,  so  much  the  more  competent  to  deal  with  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tion— its  planning,  execution,  and  completion.  Mr.  Abernethy,  on  pro- 
ceeding to  perform  an  important  surgical  operation,  was  accosted  by  a 
colleague,  who  said,  "  How  are  you  ?  How  do  you  feel  to-day  ?** — "  Sir," 
replied  Mr.  Abernethy,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  hanged.*'  Che- 
selden  thought  his  reputation  dearly  earned  at  the  cost  of  such  personal 
distress ;  and  he  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  always,  before  an  opera- 
tion, ^'  felt  sick  at  the  thoughts  of  the  pain  he  was  about  to  inflict." 
The  late  Mr.  Listen,  who  was  second  to  none,  living  or  dead,  in  true 
courage,  has,  I  well  know,  lost  many  an  hour's  sleep,  and  many  a  meal, 
by  mental  anxiety  in  the  prospect  of  operation.  No  doubt  that  anxiety, 
in  many,  if  not  in  most,  may  be  composed  of  various  ingredients ;  the 
pain  about  to  be  caused  to  the  patient,  the  diflSculty  of  the  operation, 
the  unforeseen  complications  that  may  occur,  the  risk  of  failure,  the 
danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  risk  to  the  reputation  of  the  surgeon. 
These,  doubtless,  all  contribute  to  unhinge  equanimity,  even  in  the  most 
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resolute  and  practised ;  but,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say 
that  the  first  named  was  certainly  not  the  least  oppressive ;  and  that 
any  surgeon  finding  that  portion  of  his  burden  removed,  would  be  sensi- 
ble of  a  vast  relief,  and  be  prepared  for  much  greater  freedom  and  energy 
of  action.  Whence  was  it  that  students,  dressers,  and  even  surgeons 
grew  pale,  and  sickened,  and  even  swooned,  in  witnessing  operations  ? 
riot  from  the  mere  sight  of  blood,  or  of  wound  ;  but  from  the  manifes- 
tation of  pain  and  agony  emitted  by  the  patient.  And,  now-a-days,  this 
patient — whatever  the  age,  or  sex,  or  however  nervous,  timid,  and 
apprehensive — gives  not  one  sign  of  pain,  or  even  of  discomfort,  but  lies 
in  happy  slumber  all  the  while.  A  snort  is  the  worst  sound  that  he 
makes. 

XV.  THE  OPERATING  SURGEON  SHOULD  NEVER  BE  IN  A  HURRY.      NOW  HB 

HAS  NO   EXCUSE  FOR   THIS. 

Formerly  he  was  tempted  to  over-haste.  He  may  have  imbibed  the 
absurd  idea,  that  dexterity  is  commensurate  with  rapidity  of  perform- 
ance ;  and  a  sense  of  his  own  self-interest  may  have  undidy  urged  him 
to  despatch,  in  public  practice  more  especially.  But  it  is  more  charita- 
ble to  judge  that  the  true  reason,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  was 
actually  that  which  would  probably  have  been  given  by  the  operator 
himself  to  an  inquirer — to  save  pain  to  the  patient,  to  abridge  the 
moments  of  suffering ;  for  even  moments  of  these  are  of  huge  import. 
Now  such  moments  exist  no  longer ;  they  are  unknown  with  chloroform. 
And  as  there  is  no  cause  or  excuse  for  haste  in  operating  on  a  dead  body 
stretched  on  a  dissecting-table,  so  there  is  as  little  cause  or  excuse  for 
haste  in  operating  on  an  anaesthetized  body  of  a  living  patient.  For- 
merly it  was  thought  that  a  stone-patient,  by  enduring  less  shock  was 
more  favourably  circumstanced  for  recovery,  the  more  rapidly  the  opera- 
tion was  performed.  With  chloroform,  however,  all  is  changed ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  operations,  the  surgeon  is  left  at  liberty  to  be  as 
deliberate  and  painstaking  in  every  movement  of  the  knife,  as  if  he  were 
dealing  with  textures  truly  inanimate.  From  such  deliberation  in  proce- 
dure there  results,  as  already  stated,  no  increase  of  shock  or  other  evil ; 
all  is  pure  benefit — an  operation  conducted  in  all  its  parts  with* certainty 
and  precision,  and  therefore  more  promising  of  a  successful  issue. 

XVI.    AN-ffiSTHESIA  DOES  NOT  FAVOUR   HEMORRHAGE. 

The  converse  has  been  an  objection  urged.  In  my  experience  and 
belief  it  does  not  hold  good.  Take  amputation,  for  example.  1.  Anses^ 
thesia  does  not  favour  flow  of  blood  during  the  incisions — on  the  con- 
trary. The  tourniquet,  or  compressing  finger  of  an  assistant,  is  not 
liable,  as  before,  to  be  jerked  off  the  vessel ;  for  the  patient  is  lying  in 
thorough  stupor,  with  lith  and  limb  supple  as  a  willow  and  motionless  as 
a  log.  The  absence  of  alarm  and  excitement,  in  the  patient,  saves  quick- 
ening of  the  general  circulation.  The  absence  of  writhing  and  contor- 
tion, in  the  limb,  saves  from  local  acceleration  of  the  blood's  flow,  more 
especially  from  the  venous  trunks.^     2.  Neither  does  anaesthesia  favour 

*  In  bloodletting,  at  the  bend  of  the  armi  if  the  limb  be  kept  steady  and  motioalMtt 
the  blood  may  flow  slowly,  if  at  aU  ;  and  to  accelerate  its  escape,  the  muscles  of  the 
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bleeding  during  deligation  of  vessels  on  the  stamp's  face.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  qniet  state  of  the  stump  favours  quick  despatch  in  securing 
these ;  and  the  orifices  untied,  abiding  their  turn,  will  exude  all  the  more 
sparingly  on  account  of  the  quiet  state  of  the  general  system.  8.  Nor 
does  anaesthesia  favour  hemorrhage  after  the  stump  has  been  arranged, 
and  the  patient  replaced  in  bed.  For,  in  the  first  place,  such  ample 
leisure  is  given  for  sponging  and  scrutinizing  every  part  of  the  stump, 
once  and  again,  as  to  render  the  overlooking  of  any  likely  vessel,  how- 
ever obscure,  extremely  improbable ;  and  in  the  second  place,  reaction 
after  emergence  from  anaesthesia,  is  not  sudden,  but  gradual ;  neither  is 
the  state  of  quiet  followed  by  one  of  excitement ;  the  patient  continues 
tranquil  and  composed,  the  general  circulation  suffers  no  arousing,  and, 
in  consequence.  Nature's  hemostatics  are  not  likely  to  be  undone  in  any 
of  the  minute  arterial  twigs  (p.  336).  I  remember  that,  at  one  time, 
hemorrhage  within  a  few  hours  after  operation  used  to  be  very  frequent 
in  Mr.  Listen's  practice ;  and  the  reason  assigned,  I  have  no  doubt  most 
justly,  was  an  imprudent  haste  in  "doing  up"  the  stumper  other  wound. 
The  main  vessels  were  tied  as  rapidly  as  possible — and  not  a  little  rival- 
ship  existed  among  us  assistants,  as  to  who  should  tie  them  fastest — then 
the  lips  of  the  wound  were  brought  at  once  together,  and  the  patient 
despatched  to  bed.  This  was  to  save  protraction  of  pain.  At  every 
firm  wipe  of  the  sponge  over  the  raw  surface— often  studded  by  the 
truncated  ends  of  large  nerves — there  was  seen  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  there  was  heard  a  loud  complaint ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  each 
catch  of  the  forceps  and  noosing  of  the  ligature  were  marked  by  a  shriek 
of  suffering.  Of  all  this  the  surgeon  naturally  wished  to  inflict  as  little 
as  possible ;  and  he  was  thereby  tempted  to  unwise  expedition  in 
arranging  the  wound.  But  now  there  is  no  such  temptation ;  every 
vessel  is  sought  out  and  secured  deliberately ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
bleeding  within  twenty-four  hours  after  operation  is  comparatively 
unknown. 

XVII.   ANAESTHESIA  TENDS   TO   SAVE  BLOOD. 

This  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  preceding.  The  general  circu- 
lation is  quiet  and  gentle ;  the  muscles  are  at  rest ;  and  ample  leisure  is 
given  to  look  for  and  secure  every  bleeding  point,  and  every  point  likely 
to  bleed.  Besides,  there  may  be  a  decided  saving  in  venous  blood ; 
more  especially  in  the  neck,  axilla,  or  other  parts  near  the  organs  of 
respiration.  Thus,  one  day,  in  dissecting  out  from  a  child  a  tumour 
which  overlaid  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  bulged  freely  into  the  axilla,  I 
had  occasion  to  lay  bare  the  large  axillary  vein  for  an  inch  or  two ;  and 
in  cutting  closely  upon  it,  one  of  its  feeders  had  been  injured.  At  that 
moment,  the  patient  began  to  emerge  from  the  deep  stupor  of  anaesthesia, 
and  cried  lustily*  Immediately  a  gush  of  venous  blood  took  place,  and 
filled  the  axilla.  Chloroform  was  reapplied  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  so 
soon  as  the  gentle  breathing,  as  of  sleep,  was  restored,  the  cavity  was 
found  bloodless  as  before ;  and  the  dissection  was  leisurely  and  safely 

forearm  are  put  into  constant  motion.  The  former  condition— quiet,  with  feeble  flow — 
corresponds  with  anscsthesia  ;  the  latter — muscular  movement,  with  Aill  bleeding— oor- 
responds  with  the  actire  and  unsteady  limb  of  a  patient  not  in»8thetiied. 
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completed.  Had  there  been  no  chloroform  there,  the  struggling  and 
cries  of  the  patient  might  not  only  have  caused  much  loss  of  venous  blood, 
but  would  have  both  retarded  and  complicated  the  operation  most 
untowardly. 

XVin.  IT  IS  NOT  AT  ALL  UNLIKELY,  THAT  ANAESTHESIA  WILL  ALSO 
BE  FOUND  TO  LESSEN  THE  RISE  OF  ENTRANCE  OF  AIR  INTO  VEINS 
DURING   OPERATION. 

We  know  that  this  accident  is  in  part  caused  by  deep  and  laboured 
inspirations,  which  a  patient,  alarmed  and  straining,  naturally  makes 
under  fright  and  pain  ;  and  one  mode  of  obviating  the  occurrence,  is  to 
compress  the  chest  tightly  by  bandaging,  or  otherwise  to  prevent  those 
deep  inspirations,  and  secure  a  sJiallowness  of  breathing  (p.  577).  Now, 
it  is  very  obvious,  that  the  easy  sleep  of  chloroform  will  overtake  this 
indication  in  a  much  more  comfortable  and  effectual  way. 

XIX.   DELICATE   DISSECTIONS   ARE   RENDERED   MORE   SIMPLE   AND   SAFE. 

This  must  inevitably  be  the  result,  if  the  necessary  depth  of  stupor 
be  produced  and  suitably  maintained — as  it  always  can  be.  Excepting 
the  flow  of  blood,  the  anatomy  is  as  plain  as  in  a  dissecting-room.  The 
patient  is  perfectly  steady ;  nerve,  artery,  vein,  muscle,  fascia,  may  all 
be  freely  manipulated  without  causing  any  muscular  jerk,  voluntary  or 
involuntary.  And  this  absence  of  muscular  movement  also  secures 
another  very  important  matter ;  namely,  non-displacement  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  parts.  Most  certainly,  however,  unless  the  surgeon  be 
determined  to  effect  and  maintain  the  required  depth  of  anaesthesia,  he 
had  better  let  chloroform  alone,  whenever  he  has  a  large  and  deep  vessel 
to  tie,  or  a  difficult  tumour  to  dissect  away ;  for  the  muscular  excitement, 
which  invariably  attends  on  imperfect  anaesthesia,  must  inevitably  tend 
to  render  such  operations  both  tedious  and  unsafe,  if  not  indeed  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  At  the  same  time,  let  me  again  repeat,  that  the 
effecting  and  maintaining  of  the  required  depth  of  anaesthesia  is  always 
at  the  command  of  good  chloroform  and  experienced  administration. 

XX.    THE   ADVANTAGES   CONFERRED   BY   ANESTHESIA   ON   THE   PATIENT 
ARE  VERY   OBVIOUS,   AND   SCARCELY   REQUIRE   EVEN   ENUMERATION. 

Absence  of  alarm  and  excitement,  and  of  shock,  previous  to  the  opera^ 
tion;  freedom  from  pain  during  it,  and  during  the  arrangement  and 
dressing  of  the  wound — which  may  be  tedious ;  a  greater  readiness  to 
undergo  operation — rendering  this,  therefore,  because  early,  all  the  more 
likely  to  prove  successful ;  the  prospect,  at  all  times,  of  a  better  re- 
covery— all  the  circumstances  of  the  operation  (absence  of  shock,  sparing 
loss  of  blood,  accuracy  of  incision,  &c.)  having  been  rendered  conducive 
thereunto.  Tumours  were  wont  to  grow  for  many  years  undisturbed, 
till  at  length,  from  bulk  or  pain,  they  compelled  interference — at  least 
to  be  thought  of;  stones  lay  and  rolled  in  the  bladder,  inflicting  years 
of  sore  agony,  and  attaining  to  a  bulk,  perhaps,  wholly  incompatible  with 
safe  extraction ;  aneurisms  grew,  and  grew,  till  on  the  very  verge  of 
bursting,  till  all  textures  had  been  damaged  and  compromised,  and  till 
hope  by  operation  had  waxed  faint  and  feeble;    diseased  joints  hung 
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useless  on  the  limbs,  gradually  exhausting  the  frame  by  sure  hectic,  till 
probably,  at  length,  there  was  but  a  slight  chance  of  saving  life  at  the 
cost  of  the  limb's  sacrifice.  And  all  this  fatal  procrastination,  because 
the  sufiFerer  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  pain  under  the  knife,  "  In 
disease,  the  sternest  minds,  and  the  most  possessed,  have  looked  death 
steadily  in  the  face,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month ; 
they  have  reasoned  calmly  of  that  which  they  believed  to  be  surely  carry- 
ing them  onward  to  their  grave ;  and  yet  they  have  recoiled,  trembling 
and  appalled,  from  the  thought  of  an  operation  which  a  turn  of  their 
malady  may  have  rendered  expedient  or  imperative.  Many  a  wise,  as 
well  as  many  a  bold  man  has  refused  to  submit  to  what  his  own  convio- 
tion  told  him  was  essential  to  his  safety ;  and  many  a  valuable  life  hah 
thus,  in  one  sense,  been  thrown  away,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
saved,  or  at  least  prolonged.  And  why  ?  Simply  because,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  surgery  of  a  graver  kind,  there  has  hitherto  been  such  cruel 
pain  as  frail  humanity,  even  of  the  highest  class,  is  fain  to  shrink  from.'*^ 
Now  there  is  no  such  bugbear ;  and,  in  the  sure  prospect  of  enduring 
no  pain  whatever^  the  patient  at  once,  with  little  or  no  hesitation,  is 
found  ready  to  submit  to  what  the  surgeon  tells  him  is  necessary  to  his 
welfare.  There  is  no  postponement  till  a  time  that  is  too  late ;  all  may 
not  only  be  done  well,  but  done  also  in  its  proper  season ;  and  it  need 
not  be  matter  of  surprise,  consequently,  should  success  come  more  plenti- 
fully than  before. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  small  party  in  the  surgical  profession  who 
stood  up  for  the  rights  of  pain  ;  maintaining  pain  to  be  good  in  itself, 
and  especially  good  in  surgery.     A  Dr.  Gull  (ominous  name)  wrote  a 

Saper,  showing  the  injury  which  ether  did  by  abolishing  this  blessing ; 
Ir.  Bransby  Cooper  reasoned  himself  into  an  "  aversion  to  the  preven- 
tion of  it  ;**  and  Mr.  Nunn  could  not  see  how  surgeons  or  surgery  could 
get  on  without  it.  It  was  a  "great  safeguard"  against  much  risk. 
Propped  and  guarded  by  it,  in  his  surgical  walk  hitherto,  he  had  felt 
much  comfort ;  its  sudden  removal,  leaving  him  all  to  himself,  must  cause 
him  to  fall  "  hourly" — at  least  into  danger.  Dr.  Pickford  took  up  a 
strong  position,  and  defended  both  its  sides ;  "pain  was  desirable,"  its 
**  prevention  or  annihilation  hazardous  to  the  patient."  Magendie  lent 
his  name  to  the  cry  of  "  Pain  for  ever !"  but  no  wonder  of  that;  his 
experiments  on  living  animals — his  vivisections — had  long  since  disqua- 
lified him  as  a  judge  in  such  a  question.  The  party,  as  a  party,  is  dead ; 
died  of  anaesthesia — an  undoubtedly  "fatal  case."  The  component 
members,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  cured,  or  in  progress  towards  being  so ; 
some  cured  themselves,  by  their  own  reason  and  observation  ;  some  were 
cured  in  the  general  advance  of  public  opinion  ;  a  few  may  be  yet  under 
treatment.' 

Pain,  the  attendant  on  di9ea$e,  does  some  good ;  by  directing  attention 
to  the  affected  part,  enforcing  disuse  of  it,  £c.  But  the  pain  of  knive$ 
and  eau9tic$^  et  id  genus  omne^  is  surely  an  undoubted  evil. 

>  North  BriUsh  Review,  May,  1847,  p.  169. 

'  Vide  Dr.  Simpson's  paper  on  Etherisation  in  Surgery,  Monthly  Journal,  September, 
1847,  p.  162. 
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XXI.  BT  ANiBSTHBSIA  DURINa  OPERATION,  THB  PAIN  WHICH  IS  FELT 
AFTERWARDS  IS  PROBABLT  CONSIDERABLT  MODIFIED. 

I  am  sure  I  have  seen  this  and  often.  A  patient  has  been  removed 
from  the  operating  table  to  his  bed,  and  laid  all  comfortably  there,  in  a 
sound  sleep.  Left  alone,  and  not  teased  by  injudicious  questions,  he 
may  doze  for  some  time — ten  minutes,  half  an  hour,  or  even  more. 
Awake,  at  length,  he  is  not  at  once  conscious  of  pain,  or  of  something 
having  been  done  to  cause  this,  but  may  require  some  reasoning,  as  well 
as  observation,  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  operation,  which  he  knew  to 
be  imminent,  has  actually  been  performed.  And  then  he  may  very  pro- 
bably express  the  uneasy  sensations,  which  he  now  knows  to  have  got  a 
cause — sensations  which  consequently  he,  as  it  were,  looks  for,  and  finds 
that  he  does  experience — as  very  much  under  what  he  had  conceived  as 
at  all  possible  in  such  circumstances.  In  children,  the  matter  is  better 
tested.  Take  the  operation  for  phymosis,  for  hare-lip,  or  for  nsevus. 
Without  chloroform,  the  patient  gives  ample  token  of  acute  suffering, 
not  only  during  the  operation,  but  long  afterwards  ;  for  hours  the  con- 
stant sob  and  tear,  and  the  occasional  scream,  testify  very  plainly  that 
pain  is  still  endured.  With  chloroform,  the  same  operations  may  not 
only  be  completed  without  a  sound  or  struggle ;  but,  positively,  for  hours 
afterwards  the  child  may  take  the  breast,  or  fall  asleep,  or  wake  and 
laugh,  and  scarcely  show  any  sign  of  suffering  even  then.  In  fairness, 
however,  I  must  admit  that,  hearing  sounds  of  pain  from  wards,  whither 

fatients  had  been  carried  on  an  operating  day,  and  inquiring  the  cause, 
have  been  told  that  they  proceeded  from  patients  recovering  from 
anaesthesia.  Repairing  to  their  bedsides,  I  have  found  most  of  suoh 
raving,  still  under  influence  of  chloroform;  but  some,  broad  awake, 
and  in  possession  of  their  full  senses,  have  certainly  been  crying  out  on 
account  of  actual  pain.  Still  my  own  conviction  is,  that  anaesthesia 
not  only  saves  from  pain  during  operation,  but  that  the  after-pain  is 
both  slow  of  coming  on,  and  is  of  a  mitigated  character  when  it  does 
come. 

Besides,  ^as  will  afterwards  be  stated,  a  minor  use  of  the  anaesthetic 
often  succeeds  in  effectually  subduing  after-pain,  should  it  prove  severe. 

XXII.    SICKNESS,  ON  EMERGENCE,  IS  ONLY  OCCASIONAL. 

As  already  stated,  it  will  scarcely  fail  to  occur,  if  the  stomach  be 
occupied  by  food,  or  ingesta  of  any  kind,  recently  taken.  And,  under 
any  circumstances,  if  a  very  large  quantity  of  chloroform  have  been 
consumed,  by  reason  of  long  protraction  of  the  operation,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  nausea  may  be  expected.  But  if  the  chloroform  be  strong  and 
pure,  quickly  given,  and  not  often  reapplied,  the  occurrence  of  either 
sickness  or  vomiting  will  certainly  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  When  these  do  take  place,  they  seldom  prove  troublesome,  either 
by  intensity  or  by  persistence;  the  stomach  having  been  thoroughly 
cleared,  the  patient  rallies,  often  quickly ;  and,  though  feeling  somewhat 
different  from  his  wont,  and  rather  uncomfortable  than  otherwise  for  a 
time,  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  "  sick  or  sore.** 
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XXIII.    ACCIDENTS   ARE   RARE. 

Syncope  is  regarded,  and  justly,  as  a  principal  risk  of  chloroform  :  it 
is  feared  that  the  patient  may  faint,  and  that  so  thoroaghly,  as  to  refuse 
resuscitation  under  all  available  stimuli.  And  '^  fatal  cases"  of  this 
nature  are  recorded.  On  this  subject  I  have  but  two  observations  to 
make  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated.  1.  In  this  city, 
where  anaesthesia  has  been  employed  to  an  immense  extent,  both  in  sur- 
gical and  in  obstetric  practice,  no  ^' fatal  case"  has  as  yet  occurred.  In 
only  one  example,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  trouble  or  anxiety  been 
occasioned  by  the  supervention  of  syncope.  And  this  gratifying  fact, 
as  formerly  stated,  I  attribute  mainly  to  two  things— namely,  the  purity 
of  the  chloroform,  and  the  careful  mode  of  its  administration.  2.  In 
the  "  fatal  cases"  which  have  occurred  elsewhere,  it  is  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  anaesthetic  agent  was  the  cause  of  death.  The  records 
of  the  practice  of  surgery,  before  the  days  of  chloroform,  contain  num- 
bers of  cases  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  present  day,  in  which 
latter  all  the  blame  is  sought  to  be  laid  on  anaesthesia.  And  there  can- 
not be  any  doubt,  I  think,  among  unprejudiced  men,  that  the  argument 
^^po8t  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoe^**  has  been  as  unwarrantably  as  unsuccessfully 
employed  against  this  new  agent.  Its  opponents  were  not  contented 
with  assigning  a  portion  of  the  blame  to  chloroform,  but  insisted  upon 
its  bearing  all;  it  must  be  sole  agent,  and  not  merely  art  and  part  in 
the  mischief.  In  our  school-days,  we  may  remember  something  likie 
this.  A  knot  of  juveniles  are  busy  in  rough  romps :  and  all  are  plying 
hands  and  feet  with  wonderful  energy  and  quickness ;  a  casualty  hap- 
pens— a  blackened  eye,  a  bloody  sconce,  a  sprain,  a  riven  garment:  and 
the  authorities — master  or  parent — come  then  to  play  their  part.  The 
question  is  put,  "  How  came  this  ?"  "  It  wasn*t  I :  'twas  he ;"  and  from 
"  me"  to  "  him"  it  goes,  until  it  settle  on  some  unlucky  *'  him,"  who 
lacks  either  the  will  or  the  power  of  exculpation;  and  that  "he,"  per- 
haps the  least  guilty  of  all,  is  in  danger  of  bearing  the  whole  brunt  and 
punishment.  Again  ;  a  man  is  unpleasantly  situated,  by  something  of 
his  own  doing.  Say,  he  has  lost  a  patient,  rapidly  after  operation.  He 
has  a  secret  misgiving  that  it  was  an  act  of  his  own  that  did  the  mis- 
chief, yet  he  is  tempted,  by  one  of  the  many  evil  influences  that  waylay 
men's  hearts,  to  fix  the  blame  on  something  else,  which  itself  shall  take 
no  harm,  and  yet  set  him  free.  Just  as  a  man  may  try  to  deceive 
others,  if  not  himself,  after  having  dined  out  and  taken  too  much.  Next 
day  he  is  ill — thirst,  nausea,  fever,  mental  misery,  a  racking  headache. 
A  visiter  of  condolence  reaches  him,  and  just  ventures  to  hint  that  per- 
haps his  libations  had  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  and 
propriety  :  "  Oh  no ;  certainly  not.  It  was  some  roast  beef,  imprudently 
eaten  without  mustard."  This  caused  the  whole  evil.  It  never  was  the 
wine  or  the  whiskey ;  always  the  salmon,  the  pudding,  or  the  beef,  "  disa- 
greeing with  the  stomach."  And,  in  like  manner,  may  it  not  have  been 
said,  "  Not  the  operation,  not  the  operator,  not  the  knife — ^but  the  anaes- 
thetic, the  ether,  the  chloroform — alone  this  did  it." 

I  would  be  far  from  saying  that  chloroform  7nay  not,  single-handed, 
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cause  death ;  by  syncope,  or  in  some  other  way.  But  it  has  not  yet 
been  convicted  of  this.  And  the  cases  of  syncope  which  have  occurred, 
during  its  use,  are  few  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  vast  number  of 
cases  in  which  this  agent  has  been  employed.  The  fair  inference  seems 
to  be — that,  while  aware  of  the  risk  of  hazardous  syncope  being  so 
induced,  we  employ  the  agent  with  all  due  caution — ^yet,  aware  that  doe 
caution  is  able  to  render  that  risk  extremely  slight,  we  are  not  deterred 
from  having  recourse  to  the  agent  in  all  suitable  cases  and  circum- 
stances. 

Threatened  asphyxia,  as  stated  under  the  seventh  section,  may  occur, 
even  under  the  most  careful  management.  But  the  means  of  restora- 
tion are  simple,  always  at  hand,  and  have  not  yet  proved  unsuccessful. 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  of  Paris,  in  regard  to  chloroform's  use  in  surgery; 
elicited  by  discussion  on  "the  fatal  case  of  Boulogne.** — "  1.  In  the  medi- 
co-legal fact  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  we  find  none  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  poisonous  efiects  of  chloroform ;  we  therefore  propose  that  the 
Academy  do  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  minister  by  stating  that  in  the 
Boulogne  case  the  patient  did  not  die  by  the  effects  of  chloroform.  2. 
That  there  are  a  great  many  examples  of  such  sudden  deaths,  either  occa- 
sioned by  an  operation,  or  independently  of  the  surgeon's  interference, 
and,  above  all,  quite  unconnected  with  chloroform  inhalations,  when  the 
most  careful  investigations  have  failed  in  finding  the  cause  of  death.  3. 
But  that  in  the  present  case  the  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be, 
the  admission  of  a  considerable  amount  of  air  into  the  blood.'*  The  con- 
clusions of  the  second  part  of  the  report  bear  on  the  general  question  of 
chloroform.  They  are  as  follow : — "  1.  Chloroform  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  agents ;  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  coming  very  near  the  class 
of  poisons,  and  should  not  be  used  by  inexperienced  hands.  2.  Chlo- 
roform is  apt,  both  by  its  smell  and  contact,  to  irritate  the  respiratory 
organs,*  which  circumstance  calls  for  much  reserve  where  affections  of 
the  heart  or  lungs  are  known  to  exist.  3.  Chloroform  possesses  a  toxic 
action  peculiar  to  itself,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  medicine 
by  arresting  it  at  the  period  of  insensibility,  which  action,  however,  may 
by  being  too  much  prolonged,  cause  immediate  death.  4.  Certain 
methods  of  administering  chloroform  add  to  the  danger ;  thus  there  is  a 
risk  of  asphyxia  either  when  the  vapour  is  not  sufficiently  diluted  with 
atmospheric  air,  or  when  respiration  is  not  free.  5.  All  these  dangers 
can  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  following  precautions: — Ist,  To 
refrain  altogether  from  using  chloroform,  or  else  arresting  its  action,  in 
all  cases  where  counter-indications  are  well  ascertained ;  2dly,  To  take 
care,  that  during  the  inhalations  atmospheric  air  may  be  sufficiently 
mixed  with  the  vapours  of  chloroform,  and  that  respiration  may  be 
carried  on  freely ;  Sdly,  To  suspend  the  inhalation  as  soon  as  insensi- 
bility is  obtained,  though  it  may  be  resumed  if  feeling  should  return 
before  the  operation  is  over.  6.  It  is  advisable  not  to  administer  chlo- 
roform after  meals." 

^  Here,  if  chloroform  be  good,  we  do  not  experience  this  objection,  m  alreadj  stated. 
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XXIY.   ANESTHESIA  DOBS   NOT  SEEM   TO  FAVOUR  THE  ACCESSION  OF 

ERYSIPELAS. 

At  one  time  I  had  a  suspicion  that  erysipelas  was  more  frequent  than 
it  ought  to  be,  after  operations  in  which  chloroform  had  been  employed, 
in  the  Hospital.  A  careful  observation,  however,  not  only  of  my  own 
cases,  but  also  of  those  under  the  care  of  my  colleagues,  convinced  me 
of  the  groundlessness  of  this  suspicion.  Erysipelas  certainly  prevailed 
to  a  very  unpleasant  extent  when  chloroform  was  first  employed ;  but 
not  more  frequently  did  it  attack  patients  who  had  used  chloroform, 
than  those  with  whom  it  had  never  come  in  contact.  Our  operation 
cases  did  not  sufier  more  from  this  epidemic — for  epidemic  it  certainly 
was  then — than  did  ulcerated  legs,  sinuses,  accidental  wounds  and 
bruises,  &c. 

XXV.   CHLOROFORM  OCCASIONS  BUT  LITTLE  TEMPORARY  AND  NO  PERMA- 
NENT  IRRITATION   OF   THE  AIR-PASSAGES. 

If  it  is  good.  But  that  is  indispensable.  If  patients  are  made  to 
inhale  vapours  from  a  bottle  which  smokes  when  the  stopper  is  removed, 
and  the  contents  of  which  stain  or  even  corrode  the  handkerchief,  there 
need  be  no  wonder  if  the  lungs  suffer,  and  that  seriously.  Pure  chlo* 
reform,  however,  if  cautiously  administered — not  holding  the  handker- 
chief too  close  at  first — very  seldom  occasions  coughing.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  slight  tickling  of  the  throat ;  but  very  rarely.  And  the  full 
inspirations  are  carried  on  without  any  sign  of  irritation.  On  emer- 
gence, and  afterwards,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  a  patient 
complain  in  this  respect.  It  was  otherwise  with  ether.  On  its  inhala- 
tion, coughing,  with  a  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  throat  and  chest, 
was  invariably,  or  almost  invariably  produced ;  and  a  profuse  mucous 
secretion  became  established,  sometimes  continuing  for  days  afterwards. 
And  so  decided  were  these  marks  of  faucial  and  pectoral  irritation,  that 
for  some  time  we  had  quite  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  never  to  administer 
that  anaesthetic  in  cases  where  pulmonary  disease  was  either  already 
threatened,  or  likely  to  be  so.  With  chloroform  we  have  no  such  dread, 
and  consequently  no  such  restriction. 

XXVI.   THERE   NEED   BE   LITTLE   DREAD   OF   HYSTERIA. 

I  have  seen  the  most  hysterical  females  subjected  to  anaesthesia  by 
chloroform,  with  perfect  impunity ;  and  in  but  one  case  have  I  seen 
untoward  complications  by  hysteria  induced,  either  during  inhalation  or 
afterwards  (p.  710).  Imperfect  exhibition  of  chloroform  I  can  easily 
conceive  to  be  a  very  excellent  mode  of  exciting  hysterical  disturbance ; 
but,  duly  administered,  I  should  not  think  of  ranking  tendency  to  hys- 
teria as  a  contra-indication.  Often  I  have  seen  paroxysms  of  violent 
hysteria,  induced  by  other  causes,  calmed  down  to  the  stillness  of  soft 
sleep  by  means  of  chloroform. 

In  order  to  prevent  hysterical  or  other  excitement,  on  emergence,  it 
is  of  much  importance  to  allow  the  patient  absolute  (quietude.  To  talk 
to,  joke  with,  or  interrogate  the  patient  after  the  operation,   while 
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stupor  still  remains,  is  certainly  reprehensible.  Seldom,  if  erer,  does 
it  fail  to  produce  excitement.  Recovery  of  conscionsness  should,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  entirely  the  patient's  own  doing.  Touch  his 
eyelid,  or  say  but  a  word,  and  he  may  spring  up,  wild ;  but  leare  him 
quite  alone,  in  silence,  and,  if  possible,  in  darkness  also,  and  he  may 
sleep  on  for  an  hour  or  more,  awaking  at  last  as  if  from  a  common 
slumber. 

Another  little  matter  of  some  importance  is,  to  have  all  dressing  and 
handling  of  the  wound  completed,  before  the  patient  is  permitted  to 
emerge  from  stupor.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  twofold: — 1.  That  the 
patient  may  be  saved  from  unnecessary  pain,  and  the  risk  of  trouble- 
some excitement.  2.  That  the  surgeon  and  attendants  may  be  them- 
selves exempted  from  harm ;  for,  by  a  neglect  of  such  precaution,  un- 
pleasant blows  may  be  sustained  from  a  muscular  leg  or  arm  excited  to 
involuntary  aggression.  On  one  occasion,  I  was  removing  hemorrhoids 
and  loose  skin,  by  scissors,  from  a  gentleman  under  chloroform.  Durins 
emergence,  a  little  bleeding  showed  itself;  and  I  stooped  to  sponge,  and 
look  for  a  vessel.  In  this  occupation,  I  was  disturbed  by  feeling  a 
smart  shock  of  air  on  my  head  and  face,  accompanied  with  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  bird  or  bullet  in  swift  flight.  Looking  up,  I  saw  my  assistant, 
convulsed  with  laughter,  endeavouring  to  restrain  some  wild  movements 
of  the  patient,  who  had  become  angry  and  pugilistic  in  his  sleep.  I 
bad  been  grazed  by  a  backhanded  blow  of  his  fist,  delivered  with  such 
intensity  of  half  unconscious  purpose,  as  would  certainly,  if  it  had 
struck,  have  made  me  as  recumbent,  and  perhaps  as  unconscious,  as 
himself. 

XXVII.   IN   OPERATIONS   ON   THE   MOUTH    AND    NOSE,   ANiBSTHESIA   MUST 

BE   USED   WARILY,  IF   AT   ALL. 

The  obvious  and  urgent  cause  of  prudence  here,  is  the  risk  of  asphyxia 
by  blood  escaping  into  the  air-passages.  Blood  trickles  down  into  the 
fauces.  There,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  its  presence  excites,  by  reflex 
action,  the  function  of  swallowing ;  and  on  it  passes  to  the  stomach.  Or 
if  some  do  find  its  way  into  the  glottis,  it  is  quickly  ejected  again,  by 
the  violent  and  uncontrollable  efforts  of  coughing,  which  the  presence 
of  all  foreign  matter  there  never  fails  to  produce.  But,  in  the  deep 
stupor  of  Surgical  Anaesthesia,  the  patient  is  ''too  far  gone'*  for  either 
the  receiving  or  the  rejecting  function ;  he  is  alike  dull  to  swallow  or  to 
cough ;  the  fluid  blood  gravitating  downwards,  as  if  in  a  dead  body,  is 
as  likely  to  make  its  way  into  the  air-passages  as  into  the  gullet ;  and 
accumulating  in  the  former  site,  because  not  rejected,  it  chokes  the 
patient  as  effectually  as  if  a  rope  had  been  drawn  tight  round  his  neck, 
or  his  lungs  injected  with  plaster  of  Paris.  "Fatal  cases**  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  this  way,  now  and  then  ;  more  especially 
if  dissection  show  the  bronchial  tubes  tolerably  well  "  filled  with  coagu- 
lated blood."  Operating  once  for  cancer  of  the  nose,  and  having  to 
remove  a  large  amount  of  vascular  texture,  incisions  in  which  I  knew 
must  be  accompanied  with  extreme  pain,  I  began  with  ana^thesia. 
From  the  track  of  the  scalpel  blood  burst  forth  in  large  quantity ;  and, 
although  I  had  arranged  the  patient  in  a  sitting  posture,  I  soon  found 
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that  he  was  placed  in  imminent  jeopardy  of  his  life.  The  blood  actually 
boiled  and  gurgled  in  his  throat ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  conscious- 
ness speedily  returned,  so  far  as  to  admit  of  strenuous  ejecting  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  thorax.  I  had  to  wait  until  the  ansesthesia  had 
passed  wholly  off,  or  at  least  until  consciousness  had  been  thoroughly 
restored ;  and  then  completed  a  bloody  and  painful,  but  safe  operation. 

In  operating  for  polypus  of  the  nose,  I  have  employed  chloroform ; 
but  always  took  care  to  have  the  patient  seated  very  erect,  and  ever  and 
anon  to  have  the  head  stooped  forwards  so  as  to  get  the  mouth  and 
throat  cleared  of  blood.  Notwithstanding  the  latter  precaution,  a  good 
deal  of  blood  has  reached  the  stomach,  with  perhaps  a  polypus  or  two 
from  the  posterior  fauces ;  but  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  the 
entrance  of  either  into  the  air-passages. 

A  patient,  labouring  under  formidable  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  pre- 
sented herself;  anxious  for  relief,  yet  so  timid  and  nervous  as  scarcely 
to  permit  a  look  upon  the  part — touch  was  out  of  the  question.  With- 
out removing  her  consciousness,  the  operation  necessary  for  cure  was 
quite  impracticable.  Chloroform,  accordingly,  at  her  urgent  request, 
was  consented  to ;  and,  under  the  skilful  management  of  Dr.  Simpson, 
it  proved  a  most  admirable  adjuvant.  She  remained  as  still  throughout 
the  operation  as  if  dead ;  and  by  laying  her  on  her  side,  with  the  head 
well  turned  forwards,  the  blood  escaped  freely  by  the  mouth,  proving  in 
no  way  troublesome. 

And  this  case  reminds  me  of  another  way  in  which  blood  may  be 
saved  by  chloroform,  in  addition  to  those  formerly  stated  (p.  723).  On 
dividing  the  facial  artery,  on  one  occasion,  its  contents  poured  out  in 
vast  volume,  and  with  a  loud  whizzing  noise.  Had  this  been  felt  and 
heard  by  a  nervous  female,  such  as  this  was,  her  alarm  would  have  been 
probably  uncontrollable ;  she  would  have  become  violent  and  unsteady, 
till  exhausted  by  hemorrhage ;  whereas,  with  the  chloroform,  if  alarm 
there  was,  it  was  only  in  the  bystanders.  And  yet,  with  all  the  assistance 
given  by  the  motionless  condition  of  the  patient,  it  proved  no  easy  matter 
to  staunch  the  flow ;  the  vessel  being  surrounded  by  textures  transformed 
into  a  resemblance  of  cartilage,  and  refusing  the  ligature. 

Another  case,  bearing  on  the  same  point,  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Listen. 
He  was  operating  for  tight  stricture  in  the  perineum,  and  had  made  a 
free  incision  through  it.  The  perineum  was  that  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, very  intolerant  of  pain.  The  operation  had  been  conducted  under 
anaesthesia  comfortably  enough ;  but,  by  and  by,  hemorrhage  was  dis- 
covered. The  patient  having  been  laid  back  again,  as  for  lithotomy,  a 
vessel  of  considerable  size  was  seen  spouting  deep  in  the  wound,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  secure  it.  All  these  proved  ineffectual,  however, 
through  the  restlessness  of  the  patient ;  and  some  apprehensions  began 
to  be  entertained  from  the  serious  loss  of  blood.  Mr.  Listen  plugged 
the  wound  hastily,  had  anaesthesia  reproduced,  then  removed  the  plug, 
and  at  once  secured  the  vessel  by  ligature.  His  deliberate  conviction 
was,  that,  without  anaesthesia,  that  patient  ran  no  slight  risk  of  life  by 
hemorrhage.  During  consciousness,  his  struggles  rendered  even  sight 
of  the  vessel  difBoult ;  during  anaesthesia  the  perineum  was  fully  ex- 
posed, and  the  vessel  was  seized  and  tied  at  once.     And  thus  these  two 
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cases  warrant  tis  in  saying,  that  chloroform  tends  to  save  blood  in  ope- 
rations, by  facilitating  the  securing  of  arteries  awkwardly  situated. 

But  to  return  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  head — ^it  is  obvious  that  if 
chloroform  be  employed  in  operations  on  the  mouth  or  nose,  it  must  be 
used  very  cautiously.  The  patient  is  laid  recumbent  during  the  admi- 
nistration ;  for  that  posture  as  formerly  stated,  is  ?ery  favourable  to  the 
desired  result  being  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  obtained.  In  operating, 
the  position  must  be  changed  to  that  of  sitting ;  or  the  patient  is 
arranged  on  his  side,  so  as  to  make  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  dependent.^ 

XXVIII.  CHLOROFORM  LULLS  PAIN  AFTER  OPERATION  ;  AND  MAT  BE  ADVAN- 
TAGEOUSLY EMPLOYED  THUS,  ALTHOUGH  INEXPEDIENT  DURING  THE 
OPERATION  ITSELF. 

In  removing  a  tumour  from  the  palate  of  a  lady,  anaesthesia  was  ab- 
stained from  during  the  operation,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  previous 
section.  But  when  the  operation  was  over,  and  the  bleeding  had  stopped, 
great  relief  was  aflForded  by  gentle  inspiration  of  chloroform  ;  not  push- 
ing it  so  far  as  to  cause  deep  sleep,  but  just  maintaining  what  may  be 
termed  its  deadening  effect  on  pain.  The  actual  cautery  had  been  used, 
as  well  as  the  knife ;  and  the  patient  emphatically  declared,  that,  with- 
out chloroform,  the  after-pain  would  have  proved  absolutely  insupporta- 
ble. As  it  was,  she  lay  in  a  state  of  comparative,  if  not  of  absolute 
comfort,  for  hours.  I  may  add,  that  this  lady  was  subject  to  catalepsy, 
and  had  been  attacked  by  this  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  operation. 
At  this  time  no  fit  occurred ;  and  the  exemption  was  attributed  by  her 
to  the  chloroform. 

But  it  is  not  to  such  cases  alone  that  this  minor  use  of  chloroform 
applies.  It  extends  to  all  in  which  severe  pain  continues,  after  opera- 
tion. After  the  deligation  of  hemorrhoids,  for  instance,  excruciating 
suffering  often  persists  for  hours  ;  intolerable  in  itself,  and  exhausting 
in  its  effects  on  the  system.  By  means  of  chloroform,  used  much  more 
lightly  than  during  operative  procedure,  such  untoward  consequences 
may  be  obviated  quite.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be 
thrown  into  stupor  ;  a  less  dose  of  the  anaesthetic  suffices  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  patient  might — so  far  as  consciousness  is  concerned — ^himself  con- 
duct the  administration. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  the  operation  for  hemorrhoids  does  not 
necessarily  belong  to  a  class  of  cases,  in  which  chloroform  is  supposed 
to   be   unsuitable,  on  account  of  the  patient's  will  having  to  act  con- 

'  A  much-respected  friend,  of  great  ingenuity  and  deeply  loring  his  kind,  fond  of  th« 
healing  art,  but  not  professing  even  a  knowledge  of  it,  mourns  the  coraparatiTe  exclusion 
of  such  cases  from  the  benefits  of  ansesthesia.  *'  It  cannot  be  true,''  says  he,  '*  in  point 
of  philosophy,  that  the  inconvenience  by  gravitation  of  the  blood  should  be  irremediable. 
Why  not  erect  a  bed  higher  than  the  operator's  head,  and  lay  the  patient  on  it  with  the 
mouth  down,  and  the  head  a  little  projecting,  as  you  are  wont  to  see  a  sheep  killed  in  the 
country  ?  You  will  get  sprinklings,  to  be  sure.  But  take  a  fishing  coat.  And  aa  for 
delicacy  of  operation,  you  would  fare  as  well,  in  point  of  position,  as  a  painter  **  doing 
angels  on  a  cupola."  No  doubt.  And  this  might  do  well  enough  in  oases  of  polypus, 
for  example,  in  which  the  operation  is  conducted  by  touch  rather  than  by  sight.  But 
in  excision  of  the  jaw,  and  such  like  operations,  a  flcod  of  light  on  the  wounded  parts  is 
indispensable,  in  order  to  discern  texture,  and  arrest  hemorrhage ;  and  the  obtaining  of 
this  does  not  seem  compatible  with  the  peculiarity  of  position  ingeniously  proposed. 
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sentaneouslj  with  that  of  the  surgeon.  A  continaed  straining  of  the 
patient,  by  caasing  the  tumours  to  protrude,  no  doubt  facilitates  their 
removal ;  and  this  co-operating  effort  is  lost  in  anaesthesia.  But  ^^  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way ;"  and  it  may  be  managed  thus : — Let  the 
patient  strain  fully,  when  arranged  recumbent ;  the  tumours  having 
been  thoroughly  exposed  by  straining,  let  them  be  secured  by  a  volsella, 
or  by  means  of  more  than  one  of  these  instruments ;  then  let  anaesthesia 
proceed ;  and,  however  deep  the  stupor,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
bringing  down  the  doomed  parts  at  least  as  thoroughly  as  in  any  other 
circumstances.  By  means  of  this  instrument  the  surgeon  has  them 
completely  in  command. 

XXIX.   IN   OPERATIONS   ON  THE   SKULL  AND   BRAIN  AN-BSTHBSIA  IS  NOT 

CONTRA-INDICATED. 

If  anaesthesia  be  but  asphyxia,  as  some  contend,  it  should  be  other- 
wise. Congestion  of  the  brain  should  be  an  untoward  attendant  on  such 
operations.  And  yet  it  is  not  so.  A  boy,  between  eight  and  ten  years 
of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Hospital,  having  fallen  from  a  height  of  seve- 
ral stories  on  hard  ground.  On  the  left  side  of  the  head  there  was  a 
depressed  fracture,  with  comminution  of  the  parietal  bone ;  the  surface 
of  fracture  extending  to  about  two  inches  square,  and  the  amount  of 
depression  at  the  centre  of  the  injured  bone  being  about  half  an  inch. 
On  careful  examination,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  expedient 
to  raise  the  bone.  Accordingly,  I  began  with  the  ordinary  incisions ; 
trusting  that  the  ^^head  symptoms''  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
operation  both  quiet  and  painless.  In  this,  however,  I  was  disappointed. 
At  the  first  prick  of  the  knife,  the  boy  rose,  and  writhed,  and  roared ; 
and  immediately  chloroform  was  administered — not,  however,  without 
much  watchfulness,  and  some  anxiety  for  the  result.  It  had  the  ordi- 
nary effect.  The  boy  was  thrown  into  deep  sleep,  and  maintained  so, 
until  all  the  details  of  the  operation  were  completed.  With  Hey's  saw 
I  removed  a  triangular  portion  of  sound  bone,  to  admit  the  lever  ;  and 
then,  by  means  of  this  instrument,  brought  the  depressed  portion  to  the 
normal  level.  It  was  interesting  to  observe,  that  in  raising  the  depress- 
ed bone,  I  seemed  to  raise  the  head  with  it — ^so  manifest  and  immediate 
was  the  relief  to  the  compressed  and  soporose  brain.  Emergence  from 
the  anaesthesia  did  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  run  of  cases ;  and  the 
boy  scarcely  had  a  bad  symptom  afterwards.  By  dint  of  rest,  low  diet, 
purging,  and  a  few  leeches,  he  made  a  most  excellent  recovery. 

In  removing  a  tumour  (spina  bifida)  from  the  loins  of  a  child,  and  in 
performing  paracentesis  capitis  in  another  child  on  account  of  chronic 
Hydrocephalus,  I  also  had  recourse  to  anaesthesia,  with  impunity.  Al- 
though in  both  cases  the  result  was  unfortunate,  that,  certainly,  was  not 
attributable  to  the  anaesthetic. 


But  surgery  derives  most  important  advantages  from  anaesthesia, 
independently  of  those  connected  with  operation.  And  these  I  shall 
proceed  shortly  to  consider. 
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I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  obvious  benefits  that  accrue 
from  chloroform's  use,  in  the  ordinary  painful  manipulations  of  our  art ; 
as — opening  abscesses  and  sinuses  in  the  young  or  timid,  inserting 
setons  or  issues,  incising  for  erysipelas,  applying  the  actual  cautery, 
probing  or  otherwise  examining  diseased  joints,  sc.  In  the  one  set  of 
oases,  pain  and  fright  are  saved ;  in  the  other,  accuracy  of  diagnosis  is 
manifestly  favoured  besides. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  subject  of  anaesthesia  in 
Dental  Surger/.  Here  it  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
sitting  posture,  the  scarcity  of  assistants,  and  sometimes  the  want  of 
time,  are  not  favourable  to  full  induction ;  the  rigidity  of  the  jaw,  which 
not  unfrequently  follows,  is  obviously  hostile  to  dexterous  manipulation 
within ;  and  hysteria,  in  ladies,  has  not  been  a  very  rare  complication. 
No  such  objection,  however,  is  very  formidable ;  and  all  may  be  avoided. 
With  good  chloroform,  plenty  of  assistance,  and  plenty  of  time,  there 
need  be  no  failure  in  induction ;  the  patient  being  at  first  placed  hori- 
zontally, and,  when  fully  anaesthetized,  raised  to  the  sitting  posture 
suitable  for  the  operator.  If  induction  be  in  every  way  successful, 
there  need  be  little  dread  of  subsequent  hysteria ;  and  seldom,  also, 
will  there  be  found  much  difficulty  in  depressing  the  maxilla.  To  secure 
immunity  from  trouble  in  this  last  respect,  however,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  interpose  a  gag,  previously  to  inhalation. 

In  extraction  of  a  single  tooth,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  chloro- 
form may  be  used  or  not,  according  to  the  option  of  the  patient.  But 
when  intense  neuralgic  pain  exists,  with  the  general  system  in  a  state 
of  high  sympathetic  disorder,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  anaesthesia.  With  it,  no  immediate  evil  will  attend 
on  extraction,  and  the  subsequent  relief  will  be  great ;  without  it,  the 
patient  will  suffer  grievously  at  the  time,  and  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance may  be  most  untowardly  aggravated. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  several  teeth  or  stumps  at  one  sitting, 
chloroform  is  expedient;  more  especially  in  delicate  females.  The 
shock  of  such  a  severe  operation  is  likely,  otherwise,  to  induce  serious 
disorder  of  the  general  health,  which  days  or  even  weeks  may  not  see 
subside.  One  of  the  first  patients  of  this  class,*  on  whom  chloroform 
was  tried,  had  seven  or  eight  teeth  and  stumps  removed  at  once,  during 
complete  unconsciousness;  on  awaking,  slight  pain  and  confusion  of 
head  were  felt ;  she  went  immediately  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly  for 
some  hours  ;  and  in  the  evening  she  was  up,  in  her  ordinary  health  and 
spirits.  That  lady,  on  all  previous  occasions  of  tooth  extraction,  even 
when  but  one  was  taken  away,  had  suffered  most  severely  ;  not  only  at 
the  time,  but  also,  and  mainly,  for  many  days  afterwardB — her  system 
being  slow  to  recover  from  the  severe  shock  which  the  operation,  inde- 
pendent of  all  mental  influence,  never  failed  to  produce.  Without 
chloroform,  indeed,  she  would  not  have  dared  to  submit  to  the  wholesale 
extraction  alluded  to ;  with  chloroform,  she  suffered  less  than  on  any 
previous  occasion. 

Before  fastening  on  an  artificial  tooth  by  "pivoting,"  the  painful 
process  of  destroying  the  nerve  may  be  deemed  formidable  enough  to 
warrant  the  use  of  chloroform.     But  in  my  humble  opinion,  this  "  pivot- 
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ing*'  oaght  to  be  expunged  from  the  list  of  dental  operations.  The 
mechanical  part  of  the  process  is  most  satisfactory  ;  but  the  alveolar 
range  is  not  a  dead  wall,  nor  is  the  stump  of  the  original  tooth  a  mere 
holdfast,  into  which  metallic  substances  may  be  driven  and  lodged  with 
impunity ;  they  are  both  living  textures,  and,  as  such,  will  resent  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  intruded  on  them.  No  doubt,  some  pivoted 
te*th  remain  quiet  and  harmless  for  years ;  but  very  many  produce — as 
might  be  expected — troublesome  and  even  serious  mischief  as  regards 
both  part  and  system.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  this  that  I  should  be 
sorry  indeed  to  submit  to  the  procedure  myself,  or  countenance  it  in 
those  in  whom  I  have  an  interest.  Though  by  no  means  unseemly  in 
its  immediate  result,  it  appears  to  me  both  unsurgical  and  unsafe. 

XXX.   ANAESTHESIA  18   OF   MUCH   SERVICE   IN   CASES   OF  DISLOCATION. 

Not  only  does  it  remove  all  pain  from  the  efforts  of  reduction ;  reduc- 
tion, itself,  is  wondrously  facilitated.  If  a  man  is  found  immediately 
after  infliction  of  the  injury,  he  is  pale,  sick,  and  faint ;  every  muscle 
has  lost  its  energy :  he  cannot,  even  by  strong  will,  call  up  a  muscular 
effort ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  thorough  state  of  muscular  helpless- 
ness, the  surgeon  has  seldom  any  difBculty,  even  though  single-handed, 
in  reducing  the  displacement.  But  if  this  favourable  period  of  depres- 
sion pass  by  unimproved,  and  the  man  recover  his  general  vigour,  while 
the  muscles  regain  their  ordinary  contractility — and  something  more — 
it  is  well  known  that  much  difficulty  must  be  looked  for,  in  many  cases, 
ere  replacement  can  be  effected.  And  this  is  not  achieved — that  is  to 
say,  the  main  obstacle  to  reduction,  namely,  muscular  contraction,  is 
not  overcome — without  the  infliction  of  much  pain  on  the  patient,  and 
the  expenditure  of  much  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  and  his 
assistants.  The  object  is — to  succeed  not  by  mere  brute  force,  in  haul- 
ing by  ropes  or  sheets  ;  but  to  imitate  that  state  of  prostration  which 
occurs  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  which  is  so  manifestly  favour- 
able to  success  (p.  681).  Many  auxiliaries,  therefore,  to  the  mere  phy- 
sical force,  have  been  devised  and  practised ;  tobacco — but  that  does  too 
much ;  bleeding — but  that  also  is  faulty,  for  it  is  seldom  that  blood  in 
quantity  can  well  be  spared ;  opium — but  the  effects  are  not  very  tran- 
sitory, and  all  systems  do  not  equally  well  agree  with  the  drug.  Anti- 
mony, pushed  to  complete  nausea,  and  the  warm  bath  kept  up  to  com- 
plete prostration — these  latter  have  hitherto  been  the  most  frequently 
employed ;  achieving  the  object  desired,  not  very  persistent  in  their 
effects,  and  leaving  no  permanent  damage  in  the  system.  But  all  are 
inferior  to  chloroform.  Did  this  do  nothing  more  than  merely  obtain 
thorough  muscular  relaxation,  it  would  be  a  great  matter ;  but  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  removes  all  pain  of  manipulation  too,  the  value  of 
the  boon  is  unspeakably  enhanced.  The  stupor  must  be  deep,  however, 
and  deep  it  must  be  maintained ;  otherwise  the  effect  on  the  muscles 
will  be  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  seek.  The  patient  is  laid  down, 
and  all  arrangements  are  made  for  extension ;  the  chloroform  is  given, 
the  legs  and  arms  begin  to  move,  and  the  muscles  will  be  found  then  as 
stiff  and  hard  as  boards ;  nothing  is  done  until  the  eyes  fix,  the  limbs 
are  at  rest,  and  the  muscles  grow  soft  and  supple  as  if  a  week  dead. 
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Then  the  extension  and  coaptation  are  made ;  and  it  is  truly  wonderfal 
to  see  with  what  facility,  in  most  practicable  cases,  the  bones  find  their 
place  again.  The  object  is  achieved  without  much  trouble  to  either 
party,  and  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  one  principally  concerned. 
A  friend  of  mine  used  to  say,  that  he  liked  travelling  in  a  steamboat 
very  much,  because  in  the  night  they  made  such  progress  ;  during  every 
minute  of  his  sleep  the  paddles  were  busy,  the  ship  moving  on  and  on ; 
and,  awaking  in  the  morning,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  oneself 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles  nearer  the  journey's  end,  or  even  snugly 
moored  in  port.  It  must  be  a  still  greater  comfort  to  the  victim  of  a 
dislocation,  to  sleep  unconsciously  all  the  while  that  his  limb  is  handled, 
pulled  at,  and  reduced ;  and  on  awaking  to  find  that  the  object  of  his 
anxious  desire — the  means  towards  the  attainment  of  which  caused  him 
no  little  dread — has  been  thoroughly  secured.  The  awaking,  or  rather 
the  knowledge  obtained  on  awaking,  is  in  both  cases  delightful ;  in 
neither  case,  is  the  sleeper  the  worse  of  his  sleep ;  and  in  this  latter 
respect  it  is,  that  the  anaesthetized  enjoys  a  great  advantage  (besides  that 
of  anaesthesia)  over  him  who  has  been  subjected  to  any  other  ^^  auxiliary." 
From  tobacco,  he  is  helped  up  sick  unto  death,  utterly  heedless  of  any 
benefit  either  immediate  or  prospective;  from  bleeding,  he  rises, 
recovered  from  his  faint,  but  a  worse  man  than  he  lay  down — valuable 
fluid  spent  from  his  veins,  which  he  has  no  sure  prospect  of  ever  fully 
replacing ;  from  opium,  he  staggers  up,  confused,  and  giddy,  and  head- 
achy, and  perhaps  with  the  sure  seeds  in  him  of  a  week's  dyspepsy ; 
from  antimony,  he  is  assisted  to  bed  or  couch,  still  sick  and  vomiting — 
with  a  certain  conviction  that  the  drug  has  given  him  a  ^^  shake"  that 
will  last  at  least  for  four-and-twenty  hours ;  from  the  warm  bath  he  has 
to  be  aided,  for  he  is  weak  in  every  limb,  incapable  of  any  considerable 
exertion,  and  well  satisfied  for  once  of  the  possibility  of  having  ^^  too 
much  of  a  good  thing."  But,  let  him  have  his  sleep  out ;  and  from  the 
chloroform  he  springs  up  as  good  a  man  as  ever,  and  often  without  one 
single  feeling,  mental  or  corporeal,  adverse  to  comfort  and  exhilaration. 
Even  should  sickness  come,  it  is  light  and  soon  over ;  the  stomach  once 
cleared,  he  is  *^  himself  again."  And,  besides  all  this,  the  injured  limb 
is  not  only  easier  at  the  time,  but  likely  to  remain  so.  Muscular  relax- 
ation has  been  more  complete  than  under  any  other  ^^  auxiliary ;"  from 
want  of  consciousness,  all  muscular  exertion,  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
has  been  thoroughly  guarded  against;  and,  consequently,  much  less 
force  and  manipulation  have  been  required  to  effect  reduction.  And 
this  is  just  equivalent  to  saying,  that  muscles,  ligaments,  arteries,  and 
nerves  have  been  less  strained  and  torn ;  and  that,  consequently,  in- 
flammation, paralysis,  debility,  neuralgic  pain,  aneurism,  and  the  other 
possible  contingencies  of  forcible  reduction,  are  less  likely  to  result 
(p.  681.) 

One  day  I  was  lecturing  on  Clinical  Surgery,  and  a  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder,  in  a  stout  muscular  man,  opportunely  arrived.  The  shoulder, 
he  said,  had  been  dislocated  more  than  once  before ;  and  sometimes  it 
went  back  easily,  sometimes  with  great  difficulty.  There  happened  to 
have  been  a  "run"  of  shoulder  luxations  at  that  time;  and  my  object 
was,  to  exhibit  to  the  class  a  variety  of  modes  of  reduction.     Expecting 
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no  difficulty  in  this  case — for  the  accident  was  not  eight-and-fortj  hoora 
old — I  placed  him  on  a  chair,  and  by  means  of  stout  assistants  made 
strong  extension  of  the  arm  in  a  rectangular  direction,  while  my  knee 
in  the  axilla  was  directed  on  the  head  of  the  bone.  It  happened  to  be 
the  turn  of  that  mode  of  reduction.  After  much  exertion  on  our  part, 
and  not  a  little  suffering  on  that  of  the  patient,  failure  proved  most  sig- 
nal. We  had  to  take  to  the  chloroform  accordingly.  The  mattrass  was 
arranged,  the  patient  laid  down,  and  anaesthesia  set  in  progress.  Just 
as  he  had  begun  to  snore,  I  was  fixing  the  laque  on  the  arm,  preparatory 
to  ordering  extension  to  begin ;  but  on  slightly  turning  the  wrist,  in 
went  the  joint  with  a  snap.     Chloroform  there  was  very  triumphant. 

Another  day,  a  strong  man,  of  thirty-five,  came  to  the  Hospital, 
^^  holding  his  jaw''  in  that  awkward  way  which  so  surely  betokens  dislo- 
cation. He  begged  wistfully  for  an  anaesthetic ;  for,  according  to  the 
narrative  of  his  friend,  he  had  come  from  some  distance,  and  his  morn- 
ing had  been  spent  (it  was  by  a  nocturnal  yawn  the  accident  occurred) 
in  fruitless,  protracted,  and  very  painful  attempts,  on  the  part  of  him- 
self and  a  surgeon,  or  surgeons,  to  effect  reduction.  Chloroform  was 
given.  While  in  a  deep  sleep,  he  was  raised  from  recumbency  to  a 
sitting  posture,  and,  standing  on  the  table,  above  him,  I  effected  reduc- 
tion most  easily.  The  only  pain  in  the  process  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  own 
thumb,  which  did  not  happen  to  get  sufficiently  soon  out  of  the  way  of 
the  molars. 

Dislocation  of  the  thumb  at  its  metacarpal  joint  is  reduced  often  with 
extreme  difficulty.  ^^  It  has  been  in  some  cases  found  necessary  to  di- 
vide one  of  the  ligaments,"  says  Mr.  Liston,  in  his  "Practical  Surgery;** 
and  I  know  that  even  he — so  powerful,  in  every  way — was  in  several 
cases  foiled  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  and  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  that  operation.  One  of  the  cases  was  that  of  an  old  man,  largely  in- 
toxicated—or, in  other  words,  imperfectly  and  improperly  anaesthetised. 
By  due  anaesthesia,  this  use  of  the  knife,  as  an  auxiliary  to  reduction,  is 
likely  to  be  in  all  time  coming  wholly  superseded. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  was  a  still  more  formidable  accident ;  in- 
deed, seldom  reducible.  The  only  case  of  reduction  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  occurred  to  Mr.  Liston,  and  is  related  in  the  Lancet  for 
July  6,  1839.  One  example  of  failure  I  remember  well.  It  is  noticed 
in  his  "Elements  of  Surgery,**  p.  763.  The  patient  was  a  very  strong 
and  heavy  young  man,  who  had  fallen  on  a  stair,  with  his  foot  entangled 
in  the  railing.  The  bone  was  displaced  backwards ;  and,  although  the 
patient  is  described  as  being  "  in  a  state  of  utter  intoxication,  "  all 
attempts  to  reduce  proved  fruitless.**  These  attempts  were  made  in  the 
most  determined  manner,  and  repeated ;  on  each  occasion  the  utmost 
warrantable  force  being  employed — in  vain.  Now,  in  the  Lancet  for 
December  2, 1848,  there  is  related  an  instance  of  this  same  injury,  with 
displacement  inwards,  in  which  chloroform  was  employed,  under  the 
care  of  MM.  Thevenot  and  Boyer.  The  patient  was  a  grazier,  aged 
thirty-eight,  of  strong  make  and  robust  health:  and  two  days  had 
elapsed  since  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  Complete  anaesthesia  having 
been  induced  by  chloroform,  two  assistants  made  extension ;  and,  "owing 
to  the  relaxed  state  of  the  muscles,**  the  bone  "was  easily  driven  into 
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its  place."  The  only  difficulty  was  to  keep  it  there ;  but,  alFter  B6?eral 
slips,  this  too  was  effected.  ^^  No  feyerishness  occurred ;  the  sanguine- 
ous effusions  were  gradually  absorbed ;  the  patient,  though  not  allowed 
to  walk,  was  in  the  space  of  a  month  in  a  very  satisfactory  state ;  and 
•it  was  hoped  that  no  lameness  whatever  would  be  left.  Further  accounts 
have  shown  that  these  hopes  were  well  founded ;  the  patient  is  com- 
pletely cured,  and  walks  well.'' 

Some  time  ago,  a  patient  came  to  Hospital  with  a  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder,  of  nine  weeks*  duration.  Under  chloroform,  it  was  at  once 
reduced ;  and  during  stupor  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  jerked  in 
and  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Another  man — very  muscular,  and  of  middle  age — had  sustained  dis- 
location of  the  hip.  He  was  all  rigid,  as  if  under  tetanus ;  and  could 
not  be  moved,  without  enduring  great  agony.  Under  chloroform,  ail 
the  necessary  movements  and  arrangements  were  completed  readily  and 
painlessly.  And  then,  while  about  to  apply  the  pulleys,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  a  colleague  that  it  was  a  good  opportunity  for  testing  the 
reductive  powers  of  chloroform  without  such  strong  mechanical  aid. 
Accordingly,  an  assistant  only  was  directed  to  make  extension  from  the 
heel.     And  thus  replacement  was  easily  accomplished. 

Cases  might  easily  be  multiplied ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.     Every  snr- 

5 eon  who  has  made  trial  of  chloroform  will  be  ready  to  admit  that,  when 
uly  managed,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  all  other  auxiliaries  to  reduction ; 
by  removing  pain,  and  facilitating  replacement;  also  by  rendering  com- 
paratively little  force  and  manipulation  necessary,  and  so  saving  textiire, 
and  promoting  complete  recovery. 

XXXI.   ANAESTHESIA  IS  OF  MUCH  USE  IN  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  INJU&IBS. 

The  surgeon  is  not  unfrequently  sensible  of  strong  inward  discomfort, 
when  called  on  to  make  a  searching  examination  of  a  hip,  elbow,  or 
shoulder  joint,  recently  injured.  And  his  discomfort  arises  from  two 
distinct  causes :  1.  There  is  the  apprehended  difficulty  of  the  inquiry, 
with  uncertainty  of  diagnosis ;  and  the  consequent  risk  of  reputation  in 
himself,  as  well  as  of  disadvantage  to  the  patient.  2.  There  is  a  strong 
reluctance  towards  inflicting  such  pain,  as  he  knows  is  inevitably  asso- 
ciated with  the  thorough  manipulation  necessary  to  secure  accuracy  of 
diagnosis.  From  both  these,  chloroform  relieves  him.  From  the  latter, 
thoroughly ;  for  the  patient  feels  no  pain,  if  duly  placed  and  maintained 
in  anaesthesia,  let  the  surgeon  handle  him  as  long  and  as  roughly  as  he 
may.  From  the  former,  he  is  likely  to  be  also  saved ;  inasmuch  as  the 
anaesthesia,  while  it  admits  of  unlimited  manipulation,  creates  also  such 
a  thoroughly  passive  condition  of  the  parts,  by  reason  of  muscular  relaxa- 
tion, as  greatly  to  facilitate  a  perception  of  the  degree  and  kind  of  injury 
at  once  quick  and  accurate.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  felt  myself 
sorely  beset,  in  encountering  hip  and  shoulder  joints,  especially  in 
children ;  my  brain  urging  my  hands  to  work  freely,  regardless  of  every- 
thing but  diagnosis ;  my  heart  upbraiding  me  for  causing  the  poor  patient 
such  agony,  and  counselling  me  to  desist.  Many  and  many  a  time, 
during  the  past  two  years,  have  I  thankfully  found  myself  spared  such 
inward  discord ;  the  patient  unconscious  of  everything,  and  the  surgeon's 
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head  and  heart  left  to  their  own  proper  functions  in  perfect  harmony. 
Furthermore,  a  third  advantage  may  result  from  chloroform  here.  Not 
only  is  pain  saved,  and  diagnosis  facilitated.  Suppose  that  the  joint  is 
found  to  be  dislocated.  Why,  no  sooner,  almost,  is  this  truth  arrived 
at,  than  back  the  bone  may  be  placed  in  its  proper  site  again ;  and  that 
with  no  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  than  what  is  usual  in 
mere  detective  manipulation — so  thoroughly  favourable  is  the  condition 
of  the  part  for  reduction.  Lately,  I  was  called  to  see  an  elderly  gentle- 
man who  had  sustained  a  recent  injury  of  the  shoulder ;  and  I  learned 
that  the  same  joint  had  been  dislocated  and  unreduced,  many  years  be- 
fore— some  of  the  eminent  surgeons  who  then  saw  him  believing  the 
injury  to  be  dislocation,  others  maintaining  it  to  be  fracture.  Under 
chloroform,  recent  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  was  at  once  de- 
tected ;  and  so  loose  and  tractable  did  the  now  isolated  head  of  the  bone 
feel  in  the  axilla,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that,  if  there  had  been  anything 
to  pull  it  by,  reduction  of  the  old  and  original  injury  might  even  at  that 
date  have  been  effected. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  naturally  occurs  to  one  how  very 
serviceable  anaesthesia  cannot  fail  to  prove  in  some  cases  of  Simulated 
disease.  Let  a  man  dissemble  ever  so  skilfully,  awake — ^yet  set  him  to 
sleep  by  chloroform,  and  the  real  state  of  matters  will  soon  be  made 
apparent ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  muscular  action  is  concerned.  The  other 
day,  a  discharged  soldier  applied  to  me  for  a  certificate,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  afficted  with  complete  anchylosis  of  the  ankle-joint.  On 
examining  it,  1  thought  that  I  could  perceive  a  little  motion ;  and  a 
suspicious  tension  of  the  tendons  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  strongly  at- 
tracted my  attention.  To  resolve  doubt,  I  proposed  chloroform.  But 
to  its  use  the  patient  instantly  ol^ected,  and  sheepishly  slunk  away.  He 
may  have  been  no  malingerer.     If  so,  I  did  him  an  injustice. 

XXXII.   ANAESTHESIA  LENDS   MUCH  ASSISTANCE  IN   THE  TREATMENT   OF 

IRRITABLE   STRICTURE. 

Every  surgeon  has  had  ample  proofs  given  him  of  there  being  often 
much  irritability  and  much  spasm  in  the  male  urethra,  when  the  seat  of 
an  old-standing  and  tough  stricture ;  and  he  knows  full  well,  that  he  and 
his  bougie  find  these  depraved  conditions  most  troublesome  as  well  as 
most  obstinate  foes,  in  the  treatment  of  the  main  disease.  So  sensitive 
sometimes  is  the  part,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  instrument,  and 
insists  on  its  removal,  ere  ever  it  has  reached  the  strictured  portion. 
Or,  again,  it  may  painfully  pass  a  certain  length ;  and  then  a  spasm 
comes,  quite  insuperable — with  safety — as  if  declaring  that  though  the 
patient  might  bear  the  instrument,  the  stricture  will  not.  In  such  cases, 
there  are  a  variety  of  means  whereby  we  may  seek  to  overcome  the 
difficulty.  But  there  are  none  so  good  as  chloroform.  A  gentleman, 
of  the  naval  profession,  about  midlife,  had  long  laboured  under  such  a 
stricture.  In  London,  and  elsewhere,  he  had  made  many  attempts  at 
cure ;  always  being  compelled  to  stop  short,  however,  by  the  intense 
suffering  and  spasm,  which  the  use  of  bougies,  however  cautiously  em- 
ployed, never  failed  to  induce ;  and,  besides,  the  pain  was  apt  to  continue 
k>ngy  accompanied  with  shivering,  fever,  and  general  distress.     At  U&t 
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he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  cure ;  and  tended  himself  as  he  best  might, 
with  a  view  only  towards  palliation.  Hearing  of  chloroform,  hope  re- 
yived ;  and  he  came  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  deep 
ansesthesia,  and  with  but  little  trouble  I  at  once  introduced  a  bougie- 
No.  5,  of  the  scale.  The  urethra  felt  ragged  and  rough ;  and  two  tight 
Strictures  were  found  to  exist,  one  at  the  turn  of  the  penis,  the  other  at 
the  membranous  part.  There  was  no  pain,  no  spasm,  no  resistance ;  it 
was  like  passing  a  bougie  in  the  dead  body.  On  awaking,  his  first  emo- 
tion was  that  of  horror,  at  the  sight  of  such  a  huge  instrument  being 
tenns  capulo  within  him ;  and  he  stared  at  it  incredulously.  Afterwards, 
the  emotion  was  that  of  extreme  thankfulness  that  such  good  progress 
bad  already  been  made,  and  that  without  pain  or  suffering  of  any  kind. 
The  instrument  was  allowed  to  remain  for  about  half  an  hour.  No  bad 
consequence  occurred  at  the  time ;  but,  in  the  evening,  there  was  some 
fever,  and  a  threatening  of  retention ;  both  of  which  yielded  to  the  warm 
bath.  Eight  or  ten  repetitions  of  the  bougie  were  made  at  proper  in- 
tervals, under  chloroform;  until  No.  9  passed  freely.  Then  typhus 
fever  occurred,  unfortunately ;  and,  during  its  tedious  progress,  all  in- 
strumentation was  of  course  abandoned.  Convalescence  having  been 
completed,  however,  the  bougie  was  taken  up  again ;  and  now  No.  6 
passed  readily  enough,  without  chloroform.  The  spasm  and  the  irrita- 
bility had  been  broken  up  and  subdued.  And  the  case  then  advanced 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

'  Obviously,  there  is  a  necessity  for  great  care  in  using  the  catheter 
during  anaesthesia ;  lest,  by  undue  force,  a  false  passage  be  made. 

This  subject  naturally  suggests  that  chloroform  is  likely  to  prove  ser- 
viceable in  the  case  of  a  foreign  substance  impacted  in  the  gullet. 
During  thorough  anaesthesia,  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  canal — -before 
stimulated  to  spasm — will  be  completely  relaxed ;  ceasing  to  embrace 
the  foreign  body,  and  permitting  of  its  being  readily  moved  one  way  or 
other.  The  probang,  forceps,  or  other  instruments,  will  also  be  worked 
much  more  readily.  But,  very  obviously,  especial  care  must  be  taken 
to  make  sure  of  being  in  the  right  passage,  lest  otherwise  the  air-tubes 
suffer  untowardly. 

As  already  stated,  chloroform  is  invaluable  for  the  administration  of 
food  in  the  insane ;  with  like  precautions. 

In  the  case  of  tracheotomy  on  account  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  wind- 
pipe, anaesthesia  must  plainly  be  abstained  from.  It  woidd  facilitate 
instrumentation,  no  doubt ;  but  at  the  transcendent  risk  of  suffocation 
by  unejected  and  accumulated  blood. 

XXXIII.  ANAESTHESIA  BENDERS  THE  OPERATION  OF  SOUNDING  SAPEB  FOB 

BOTH  PATIENT  AND   SURGEON. 

All  surgeons  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  simple  as  this  manipulft* 
tion  seems,  yet  it  is  in  itself  not  free  from  hazard  to  life.  From  it, 
alone,  patients  have  perished ;  by  a  cystitis,  by  suppression  of  urine,  by 
fever,  or  otherwise.  Surgeons  are  as  familiar  with  the  equally  painful 
fact,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  deceived  in  the  results  of  the  operation, 
and  to  fall  into  sad  disaster  in  consequence.  In  short,  many  a  surgeon 
has  thought  he  felt  a  stone,  when  in  reality  he  did  not ;  and  stonelen 
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lithotomies  have  followed.  This  untoward  event  has  been  especiall]^ 
frequent  in  children ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  So  restless  and  so 
noisy  do  they  prove  under  the  operation,  that  both  hand  and  ear  havd 
great  difficulty  in  saving  themselves  from  erroneous  perception,  in  regard 
to  sound  and  touch  elicited  through  the  instrument.  Now,  with  chloro- 
form, the  patient — ^whatever  his  age  or  timidity,  however  irritable  and 
sensitive  his  bladder,  however  protracted  and  careful  the  sounding — lie0 
as  steady  and  as  quiet  as  if  dead ;  the  touch  and  ear  of  the  surgeon  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  he  is  sure  of  avoiding  error 
in  diagnosis.  And  not  only  so,  he  is  at  the  same  time  placed  in  cuN 
cumstances  extremely  favourable  for  ascertaining  all  about  the  stone — 
besides  determining  its  actual  presence— its  size,  probable  shape  and 
hardness,  its  smoothness  or  roughness,  the  state  of  the  bladder's  coats 
and  capacity,  &c. ;  all  matters  very  relevant,  and  important  to  be  known. 
Not  long  ago,  I  sounded  a  boy,  under  chloroform,  and  at  first  believed 
I  had  come  against  a  stone.  Carefully  continuing  the  perquisition, 
however,  and  repeating  the  collision  of  the  sound  against  what  was 
deemed  the  foreign  body,  I  became  quite  satisfied  that  no  stone  existed ; 
and  that  what  I  at  first  took  to  be  such,  was  only  a  bold  projection  from 
a  fasciculated  bladder,  coated  perhaps  with  sabulous  deposit.  Had  il 
not  been  for  the  anaesthetic,  I  should  have  had  a  roaring  and  restless 
patient,  might  have  been  deceived  in  diagnosis,  and  might  have  added 
another  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  cut  into  the  bladder  and  found 
nothing.  What  happens  in  one  case,  in  this  way,  is  likely  to  happen  in 
many ;  and  thus  safety  to  the  surgeon,  in  sounding,  comes  by  chloro- 
form. The  other  half  of  the  proposition  is  equally  manifest.  By  anaes- 
thesia, the  pain  and  shock  of  sounding  being  removed,  that  operation  is 
thereby  rendered  safer  to  the  patient,  both  in  its  immediate  and  in  its 
remote  consequences. 

XXXIV.   BY  ANiEBTHEBIA,  LITHOTOMY,  IN  SOME  CASES  OF  DISEASED  KID- 
NEY, MAY   BE   RENDERED   WARRANTABLE  IF  NOT   HOPEFUL. 

If  a  Stone-patient  have  coagulable  urine,  which  is  also  purulent-look* 
ing,  thick,  and  foetid ;  if  he  be  thin,  pale,  exhausted,  and  suffer  muoh 
from  pain  in  the  loins — ^the  surgeon  is  sadly  averse  to  cutting  him :  for 
this  simple  and  sufficient  reason — ^'He  will  die."  That  is  the  ordinary 
prognosis,  in  such  cases ;  warranted  by  experience.  The  risk  is,  that 
the  shock  of  the  operation  will  act  untowardly  on  the  renal  symptoms ; 
and  that,  by  aggravation  of  these,  life  will  speedily  be  overborne.  By 
chloroform,  is  it  not  probable  that  this  risk  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
obviated?  And,  in  consequence,  may  not  surgeons  be  warranted  in 
affording  relief,  by  their  art,  to  the  patient  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  left  a  helpless  prey  to  the  most  miserable  disease.  Formerlv,  no 
surgeon  would  meddle  with  him,  for  a  twofold  reason ;  one  half  selfish, 
the  other  humane ;  risk  to  reputation,  and  risk  to  life.  Now,  perhaps, 
he  may  be  cut  as  another  patient ;  but,  if  possible,  with  still  greater 
care ;  and  the  result  hoped  for  is,  not  that  the  operation,  by  its  primary 
effect,  acting  unfavourably  on  the  renal  disease,  will  kill ;  but  that  the 
operation,  by  its  secondary  effect,  successfully  removing  the  irritating 
and  disease-engendering  stone,  will  act  favourably  on  the  kidneys,  and 
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tend  to  give  the  patient  a  double  deli?er j ;  first  from  the  stone,  and 
then,  more  gradaallj,  from  renal  trouble  also. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  anaesthesia  is  to  lay  all  cases  of  oalenlos 
implicated  with  diseased  kidney  open  to  the  knife  ;  that  the  ordinary 
and  wise  reserve  is  to  be  wholly  broken  through  in  regard  to  them ;  bat 
that  in  some— perhaps  not  very  few — operation  may  thus  become  at 
least  warrantable,  whereas  formerly  they  were  altogether,  and  rightly, 
excluded  from  such  chance  of  cure. 

The  same  kind  of  reasoning  may  also  be  applied  to  oases  of  diseased 
bladder,  complicating  calculus.  Here  is  an  example  to  the  point :  A 
boy,  eleven  years  old,  was  admitted  under  my  care,  in  the  Hospital,  on 
the  29th  of  January  last.  Since  four  years  of  age,  he  had  suffered  con- 
stantly from  '^stoppage  in  his  water;"  but  the  complaint  had  become 
much  worse  during  the  last  two  years.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  stone,  he  had  a  wasted,  wan,  miserable  look  about  him, 
very  suggestive  of  kidney  disease;  his  water  continually  dribbled  from 
him ;  his  prepuce  was  angry  and  long,  through  much  pulling ;  he  stank 
urinously,  and  his  face  wore  an  unbroken  expression  of  pain.  There 
was  pain  over  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  in  the  vesical  region ;  the  urine 
was  coagulable  by  nitric  acid  and  by  heat,  occasionally  bloody,  almost 
always  turbid,  depositing  a  white  sediment ;  and  this  sediment  was  found 
to  contain  both  blood-globules  and  pus,  besides  abundance  of  the  phos* 

E hates.  A  day  or  two  after  admission,  I  made  an  attempt  to  sound 
im ;  scarcely  expecting  to  find  a  stone — so  marked  was  the  renal  ex- 
presgian  in  the  case.  Stupidly  I  did  not  employ  chloroform,  and  I  had 
at  once  to  desist.  The  entrance  of  the  instrument  caused  a  shriek  of 
agony ;  and,  clasped  tightly  by  spasm  of  both  urethra  and  bladder,  the 
sound  could  not  be  moved.  Some  days  afterwards,  under  chloroform,  I 
made  a  deliberate  examination,  found  a  stone  of  some  size,  and  diag- 
nosed also  disease  of  the  bladder's  coats ;  the  boy,  on  awaking,  did  not 
know  that  anything  had  been  done  to  him.  The  stone  detected,  the 
serious  (question  arose — what  to  do  with  it  ?  Allow  it  to  remain,  and 
miserably  wear  out  the  patient ;  or  remove  it  by  operation,  and  give  the 
lugubrious  chance  of  permanent  relief  or  speedy  death,  preponderance 
bearing  strongly  on  the  latter?  The  result  of  consultation  was — to 
delay  operation  in  the  meantime,  and  to  treat  the  case  medically.  This 
was  done;  and  under  the  ordinary  remedies,  both  renal  and  vesical 
symptoms  became  very  decidedly  subdued.  Still,  however,  there 
remained  the  pain,  incontinence,  bad  urine,  and  misery.  The  bay 
begged  to  have  the  stone  away,  the  friends  submitted  to  the  alternative, 
and,  trusting  to  chloroform,  I  determined  on  operating ;  although  still 
dissuaded  from  it,  as  a  hopeless  undertaking,  by  at  least  one  of  my  col- 
leagues. On  the  12th  of  April  (the  boy  had  thus  been  nearly  three 
months  in  probation),  I  performed  the  ordinary  operation  of  lithotomy, 
with  full  anaesthesia  of  the  patient ;  and  was  extremely  careful  to  limit 
the  prostatic  incision  as  much  as  possible.  A  stone  was  removed,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  lithic  acid,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  marvellously 
rough  and  sharp  on  the  surface.  The  boy  awoke  after  having  been  some 
time  back  in  bed,  felt  no  pain  or  distress,  and  expressed  great  delight  and 
comfort  in  the  change  of  condition— of  which  he  seemed  to  become  very 
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speedily  aware.  The  narrative  of  after-treatment  need  be  but  short.  He 
never  had  a  bad  symptom.  On  the  17th  of  May  he  was  ^'  dismissed  cured ;" 
little  or  no  pain  in  the  back,  micturition  almost  natural,  urine  stOl 
slightly  coagulable;  fat,  plump,  rosy,  laughing — very  different  froni 
wlubt  he  was  when  he  entered  the  Hospital.  Some  time  since  I  heard 
of  him,  through  my  friend  Dr.  Small,  whose  patient  he  had  been  in  the 
country;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  he  reported  him  ^^ quite  well."  Now, 
without  chloroform,  or  other  anaesthetic,  I  believe  that  boy  would  have 
been  this  day  in  his  grave ;  either  worn  out  slowly  and  miserably  by 
combined  renal  and  vesical  disease ;  or  perished,  very  speedily,  under 
an  unsuccessful  lithotomy. 

XXXV.   CHLOKOFORM  IS  A   MOST  VALUABLE   AUXILIARY  IN  THB  TAXIS 

FOR  HERNIA. 

The  former  paragraph  was  a  digression,  and  took  us  back  to  the 
region  of  operations.  Now  we  return,  and  find  our  agent  preventive  of 
the  knife's  use.  We  praised  it  highly  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  reduction 
of  dislocated  joints.  Hernia  is  a  dislocation ;  and  in  the  displacement 
of  bowel,  chloroform  will  be  found  almost  as  efficient  as  in  displace- 
ment of  bone.  The  observations  need  not  be  repeated.  It  saves  pain, 
produces  thorough  relaxation,  does  not  aggravate  the  already  begun 
collapse,  is  perfectly  manageable,  quickly  passes  off  when  no  longer 
wanted,  and  leaves  no  untoward  effect  behind.  One  qualification  I 
would  however  make.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  dislocation,  I  placed 
chloroform  foremost  in  the  list  of  auxiliaries — in  all  respects  decidedly 
superior  to  its  colleagues.  Here  I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  that 
opium  should  give  way.  I  would  place  both  on  a  par ;  both  excellent ; 
chloroform  superior,  in  being  more  rapid  and  certain  in  effecting  mus- 
cular relaxation ;  opium  having  the  advantage  of  conferring  a  power  on 
the  general  system,  whereby  it  sustains  itself  under  the  otherwise  over- 
whelming depression  caused  by  the  strangulation.  They  will  do  excel- 
lently, conjoined. 

XXXVI.   ANAESTHESIA  IS  OF   UNSPEAKABLE   ADVANTAGE  IN   SAVING  THE 
FEELINGS   OF   DELICACY   AND   MODESTY  IN   WOMEN. 

I  was  first  made  sensible  of  this  long  ago,  thus :  A  lady  had  a  middle- 
aged  maid,  unfortunately  affected  at  the  same  time  with  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness of  mind,  and  a  disease  of  the  rectum.  The  two  were  ill-assorted ; 
for  the  former,  prevailing,  kept  the  lower  affection  unattended  to  for 
many  a  day.  At  length,  matters  became  so  bad  that  they  would  no 
longer  brook  delay;  and  the  patient  consented  to  see  a  surgeon. 
Having  previously  been  made  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  case, 
I  was  sent  for ;  and  arming  myself  with  chloroform,  and  the  armamenta- 
rium necessary  for  the  more  common  operations  on  the  bowel,  I  went. 
The  patient  I  found  in  bed ;  curtains  closely  drawn ;  blinds  down ; 
everything  as  dark  and  close  as  possible.  She  would  scarcely  allow  me 
to  speak  to  her,  or  feel  her  pulse.  However,  with  a  little  persuasion, 
chloroform  inhalation  was  begun  ;  and  very  soon,  she  was  snoring.  I 
had  the  curtains  drawn  ;  the  blinds  raised ;  the  patient's  position  suit- 
ably shifted ;  and  while  the  sick-nurse  kept  up  the  needful  amount  of 
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uneonsciousness,  I  examined  the  fundament,  found  a  fistula,  probed  it, 
cut  it,  dressed  it ;  had  the  blinds  down,  the  curtains  closed,  the  patient 
rearranged,  all  as  before  the  commencement  of  this  rapidly'-shifting 
drama ;  and  when  the  patient  awoke,  it  was  to  find  the  nurse,  the  be^ 
the  room,  and  herself  all  unchanged ;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
the  fistula  was  somehow  cut,  instead  of  being  whole. 

This  was  a  morbid  sensibility,  it  may  be  said ;  a  mauvaise  hante, 
which  should  have  been  broken  through ;  and  that,  consequently,  a  case 
is  not  yet  made  out  for  chloroform.  Ti^e  then  this  other.  A  lady  is 
recently  married ;  young,  delicate,  inexperienced,  modest,  newly  severed 
from  parental  ties,  a  stranger,  in  lodgings,  almost  without  a  friend.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  make  an  examination  of  the  os  uteri,  with  a  very 
serious  object  in  view ;  there  is  a  suspicion,  in  short,  of  foul  and  inret^ 
rate  disease  there :  and  this  examination  must  be  made  painfully  by 
speculum,  and  by  ocular  inspection,  and  that  not  by  one  medical  man, 
but  in  the  presence  of  three.  Can  you  picture  a  more  frightfrd  position 
for  the  female  ?  Without  chloroform,  she  might  scarce  live  throueh 
the  ordeal;  with  chloroform,  all  is  passed  in  deep  sleep,  and,  at  tne 
time,  cost  neither  a  blush  nor  a  pang.     This  is  no  fiction. 

In  obstetric  surgery,  the  amount  of  saving  which  may  thus  daily  be 
made,  in  favour  of  female  delicacy,  must  be  truly  incfdculable.  The 
point  is  so  plain  as  to  need  no  illustration. 

XZXVn.   CHLOROFORM,  AS  AN  ANESTHETIC,  HAS  A  DECIDED  ADVAKTAOB 

OVER  ETHER. 

This  is  very  obvious.  The  odour  is  much  preferable ;  no  inhaling 
machinery  is  required ;  there  is  little  or  no  stimulation  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, no  cough  in  inspiring,  no  mucous  secretion,  no  risk  to  the  lungs ; 
the  effect  is  more  speedy  and  thorough,  the  transition  stage  more  satis- 
factory ;  the  after  effects  are  free  from  hazard,  and  almost  from  dis- 
comfort; the  quantity  employed  is  very  considerably  less.  Patients 
who  have  tried  both,  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  new  agent. 

XXXVin.   IN  WHAT  CASES  IS   ANESTHESIA  INADMISSIBLB? 

That  question  has  been  in  part  answered ;  by  excluding  such  opera- 
tions on  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  are  likely,  by  downward  hemorrhage 
into  the  air-passages,  to  cause  death  by  suffocation.  In  cases  of  un- 
doubtedly diseased  heart  also,  or  when  from  any  cause  we  have  reason 
to  apprehend  unusual  risk  from  syncope,  as  well  as  proneness  to  it,  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  chloroform  be  wisely  given  or  not.  And  yet 
in  many  undoubted  examples  of  diseased  heart,  it  fuzs  been  given  harm- 
lessly. Strong  tendency  to  hysteria  renders  us  cautious  at  the  least, 
but  not  absolutely  deterred.  Tenderness  of  age  need  be  no  bar.  Indeed, 
it  may  almost  be  said,  that  the  younger  the  patient,  the  better  suited 
for  this  anaesthesia.  In  the  child  of  days  or  months,  however,  it  is 
obvious  that  extremest  caution  must  be  observed  in  regulating  the  dose. 

XXXIX.   IS   LIFE  SAVED   AS  WELL   AS   PAIN? 

We  cannot  yet  tell  with  certainty  ;  but  my  own  hopes,  and  thoughts, 
and  observations,  are  clear  on  the  affirmative.     Even,  however,  if  anses- 
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thesia  made  no  difference  in  the  result  of  operations,  as  regards  life, 
still  the  mere  absence  of  suffering  would  be  a  large  boon  to  hnmanit j. 
But  how  much  larger,  if  it  be  found  that  there  is  a  difference  as  regards 
life,  and  that  by  chloroform  life  is  saved.  That  such  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  the  fact,  I  have  no  doubt ;  in  what  proportion,  we  can,  as 
yet,  of  course,  do  little  more  than  guess. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  attempt,  however  feebly,  to  express  somethine 
of  the  respect  and  gratitude  which  all  right-thinkmg  people,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  profession,  cannot  fail  to  entertain  towards  my  esteemed  col- 
league, whose  rare  fortune  it  has  been  to  introduce  this  wonderful  agent, 
(jifted  with  talents  that  are  given  to  few ;  armed  with  a  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm which  are  absolutely  indefatigable ;  restless  and  eager ;  yet  withal 
careful ;  and  scrupulous  in  research  for  truth  ;  full  of  a  pure  and  large- 
hearted  benevolence — he  has  made  many  discoveries  and  improvements, 
in  his  profession,  which  are  of  themselves  well  capable  of  transmitting 
his  name  safe  and  honoured  to  posterity.  But  all  are  eclipsed  in  this, 
his  latest  and  his  best  We  admire  his  talents ;  we  praise  his  zeal ;  we 
rejoice  in  his  success  ;  and  while  we  honour  his  genius,  we  love  the  man. 

And  there  is  one  duty  more.  '^  Let  us  cease  not  to  extol  Him  who  is 
all-bountiful,  as  He  is  omniscient  and  almighty ;"  who  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased,  in  these  latter  days,  to  mitigate  in  part  the  temporal 
punisnment  which  sin  had  brought  into  the  world ;  who  '^  is  of  great 
kindness,  and  repenteth  Him  of  the  evil ;  who  retaineth  not  His  anger 
for  ever,  because  He  delighteth  in  mercy.*' 
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Bone,  softening  of,  440, 442 

fione,  suppuration  of,  402,  409 

fi one,  tumours  of,  448 

Bone,  ulceration  of,  411 

Bone,  vascular  tumours  of,  460 

Bones,  affections  of,  393 

Brosdor's  operation  for  anenrism,  542 

Brown  intractable  degeneration  of  synovial 

membrane,  471 
Bruise,  690 

Bruit  of  aneurism,  524,  530 
Bubo,  209,  581 
Bullets,  course  of,  625 
Bunion,  512 
Bums,  640 

Bursas,  affections  of,  510 
Bursas,  loose  bodies  in,  512 
Bursitis,  510 

Cachectic  affections,  62 

Cachexy,  cancerous,  72 

Calcareous  degeneration  of  arteries,  518 

Calcareous  tumours,  305 

Callus,  definitive,  656 

Callus,  provisional,  656 

Cancer,  72,  313 

Cancer,  colloid,  326 

Carbonic  acid,  inhalation  of,  695 

Carbuncle,  382 

Carcinoma,  310 

Caries,  412 

Caries,  articular,  499 

Caries,  tubercular,  415 

Cartilage,  articular,  destruction  of,  480,  499 

Cartilage,  articular,  destruction  of.  scrofulous, 

488 
Cartilage,  articular,  destruction  of,  simple,  480 
Cartilage,  atrophy  of,  491 
Cartilage,  disease  of,  476 
Cartilage,  hypertrophy  of,  491 
Cartilage,  loose  in  joints,  495 
Cartilaginous  tumours,  305 
Caustic,  in  opening  abscess,  213 
Cautery,  actual  and  potential,  185 
Cautery,  actual,  as  hemostatic,  346 
Cellulitis  venenata,  609 
Cephaloma,  320 
Chilblain,  647 
Chloroform,  699 

Chloroform,  administration  of,  704,  708,  711 
Chloroform  and  ether  compared,  744 
Chloroform,  first  trials  with,  701 
Chloroform,  excitement  produced  by,  707 
Chloroform,  history  of,  701 
Chloroform,  in  hernia,  743 
Chloroform,  purity  of,  704 
Chloroform,  restorative  from  effects  of,  709 
Chloroform,  use  of,  not  immoral,  713 
Cholesteatoma,  299 
Chondroid  tumour,  296 
Cicatrization,  198 
Cloaca,  427 

Colchicum,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  173 
Cold,  as  a  cause  of  mortification,  263 
Cold,  as  a  hemostatic,  345 
Cold,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  175 
Cold,  effects  of  exposure  to,  647,  696 
Colloid  cancer,  326 
Comminuted  fracture,  649 
Compound  dislocation,  683 
Compound  fracture,  664 
Compress,  graduated,  application  of.  341 
Compression,  treatment  of  aneurism  by,  545 


Congestion,  189 
Congestion,  active,  111,  189 
Congestion,  passive,  191 
Constitutional  sore,  254 
Cortical  bone,  formation  of,  435 
Counter-irritation,  179 
Counter-opening,  218 
Crepitus,  652 
Croton  Oil,  183 
Cuppiiijg,  164.  182 
Cyst  oftumours,  287 
Cystic  tumours,  301 

Degeneration  of  arteries,  517 

Degeneration  of  synovial  membrane,  469, 471 

Degeneration  of  tumours,  287 

Delirium  tremens,  99 

Delitescence,  133 

Depots,  purulent,  in  phlebitis,  569 

Desmoid  tumour,  295 

Diastasis,  667 

Diathesis,  aneurismal,  532 

Diathesis,  hemorrhagic,  359 

Diffuse  areolar  infiltration,  222 

Diffuse  areolar  inflammation,  384 

Discussion  of  tumours,  288 

Disease,  concurrence  of  internal,  with  surgi- 
cal affections,  103 

Dislocation,  674 

Dislocation,  compound,  683 

Dislocation,  simple,  674 

Dislocation,  with  fracture,  677 

Dissection,  accidents  by,  609 

Diuretics,  as  antiphlogistic,  173 

Dressing  of  wounds,  592 

Dressing  of  wounds,  principles  of,  coodensed, 
603 

Dropsy,  acute,  135 

Dropsy,  chronic,  192 

Drowning,  694 

Ecchymosis,  692 

Elementary  disease,  45 

Emetics,  168 

Emprosthotonos,  633 

Enchondroma,  305,  453 

Encysted  tumours,  331 

Entozoa  in  bone,  461 

Entozoa  in  the  skin,  385 

Epilepsy,  102 

Equinia,  623 

Erectile  tumour,  559 

Erysipelas,  364 

Erysipelas,  bilious,  375 

Erysipelas,  erratic.  376 

Erysipelas,  general  characters  of,  377 

Erysipelas,  nospital,  376 

Erysipelas,  (Edematous,  375 

Erysipelas,  periodic,  376 

Erysipelas,  phlegmonous,  370 

Erysipelas,  simple,  365 

Erythema,  363 

Escharotics,  hemostatic,  346 

Excitement,  simple  vascular,  110 

Exfoliation,  420 

Exostosis,  448 

Exterior  of  joints,  affections  of,  474,  498 

Extirpation  oftumours,  rules  for,  328 

Exudation,  135 

False  aneurism,  522 

False  aneurism,  caused  by  abscess,  306,  523 

False  aneurism,  treatment  of,  556 
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False  joint,  668 

False  membrane,  139 

Farcy,  623 

Femur,  change  in  neck  of,  493 

Fever,  hectic,  54,  144 

Fever,  inflammatory,  49 

Fever,  irritative,  56 

Fever  of  reaction,  357 

Fever,  typhoid,  52 

Fevers,  treatment  of,  58 

Fevers,  46 

Fibrin,  plastic,  deposit  of,  135 

Fibrin,  plastic,  organization  of,  136 

Fibrous  tumours,  295 

Fibro-eellular  tumours,  297 

Fibro-plastic  tumours,  292 

Fimbriated  synovial  membrane,  473 

Fistula,  220 

Fluctuation  of  matter,  204 

Fomentation,  and  poultice,  177 

Fracture,  649 

Fracture,  comminuted,  649 

Fracture,  compound,  664 

Fracture,  disunited,  668 

Fracture,  impacted,  652 

Fracture,  simple,  649 

Fracture,  treatment  of,  658 

Fracture,  union  of,  654 

Fracture,  ununited,  668 

Fracture,  with  luxation,  664 

Fracture,  with  wound,  649 

Fragilitas  ossium,  439 

Frost  bite,  263 

Fungus  hsmatodes,  324 

Furunculus,  380 

Ganglia,  lymphatic,  affections  of,  581 
Ganglion,  513 
Gangrsna  senilis,  266 
Gangrene  senilis,  treatment  of,  272 
Gangrene,  256 

Gelatinous  degeneration  of  Synovial  mem- 
brane, 469 
Glanders,  623 

Glandular  enlargement,  581 
Glandular  tumours,  583 
Glover's  suture,  602 
Gout,  76 

Granulation,  197,  598 
Growth,  healing  of  wounds  by,  196,  600 
Growth  of  tumours,  284 
Gunshot  wounds,  625 

Healing  process,  194 
Heat,  as  antiphlogistic,  176 
Heat,  effecta  of  expoeure  to,  640 
Hectic,  54,  144 
Hectic,  treatment  of,  58 
Hemorrhage,  arterial  by  wound,  335 
Hemorrhage  in  compound  fracture,  667 
Hemorrhage,  inflammatory,  335 
Hemorrhage,  secondary,  353,  552 
Hemorrhsge,  traumatic,  335 
Hemorrhage,  venous.  354 
Hemorrhage  diathesis,  359 
Hemoetasis,  165 
Hemoalttics,  natural,  336 
Hemostatics,  surgical,  340 
Hip-joint,  interstitial  absorption  of,  493 
History  of  Surgery,  17 
Hitch-clove,  680 
Hoepital  erysipelas,  376 
Hospital  gangrene,  378 


Hunterian  operation  for  tnenrism,  534 

Hydatids,  303 

Hydrophobia,  617 

Hydrops  articuli,  467 

Hydrops  articuli,  treatment  of,  469 

Hypertrophy,  278 

Hypertrophy  of  bone,  399 

Hypertrophy  of  skin,  386 

Hypochondriasis,  102 

Hysteria,  101 

Impaction  in  fracture,  652 

Incisions,  making  of,  605 

Infiltration,  difiuse,  areolar,  222,  384 

Inflammatio  debilis,  267 

Inflammation,  causes  of,  128 

Inflammation,  true,  112 

Inflammatory  fever,  49 

Inflammatory  process,  108 

Inflammatory  process,  causes  of,  128 

Inflammatory  process,  chronic,  153 

Inflammatory  process,  duration  and  character 

of,  130 
Inflammatory  process,  extension  of,  121 
Inflammatory  process,  management  of,  154 
Inflammatory  process,  results,  132 
Inflammatory  process,  svmptomsof,  116 
Inflammatory  process,  tneory  of,  109 
Inflammatory  process,  treatment  of,  J 55 
Inflammatory  process,  varieties  of,  152 
Insufliation  of  lungs,  694 
Integument,  aflfections  of,  363 
Iodine,  178 
Irritation,  89 

Irritation,  constitutional,  91 
Irritation,  local,  89 
Irritative  fever,  56 
Irritative  fever,  treatment  of,  58 
Issue,  184 

Joints,  aflections  of,  462 

Joints,  caries  of,  499 

Joints,  degeneration  of,  intractable,  471 

Joints,  degeneration  of,  scrofulous,  469 

Joints,  destruction  of  bone  in,  499 

Joints,  dislocations  of,  674 

Joints,  false,  after  fracture,  668 

Joints,  inflammation  in  exterior  of,  474 

Joints,  loose  bodies  in,  495 

Joints,  neuralgia  of,  507 

Joints,  resection  of,  500 

Joints,  suppuration  of,  462 

Joints,  ulceration  of,  499 

Joints,  wounds  of,  509 

Knot,  reef,  349 

Laceration  of  artery,  338 
Laque, 680 
Leeches,  use  of,  165 
Ligature,  as  hemostatic,  347 
Ligature,  in  aneurism,  534 
Ligature,  eflects  of,  535 
Lightning,  efl*ects  of,  696 
Lipoma,  299,  387 
Locked-jaw,  632 
Lymphatics,  aflections  of,  580 

Malignant  sore,  255,  313 
Malignant  pustule.  624 
Malignant  tumours,  307 
Maturation  of  abscess,  208 
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Melanosis,  325 

Mental  Functions,  disorders  of,  82 

Mercury,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  168 

Metastasis,  133 

Modelling  process,  in  wounds,  196,  600 

Mollities  ossium,  440 

Molluscous  tumours,  324 

Motion,  disorder  of,  86 

Mortification,  256 

Mortification,  amputation  in,  275 

Mortification,  causes  of,  260 

Mortification,  constitutional  sjrmptoms  of,  258 

Mortification,  local  applications  in,  273 

Mortification,  treatment  of,  268 

Moza,  186 

Mucous  membrane,  inflammation  of,  389 

Mucous  membrane,  tumours  of,  390 

Nsvus,  559 

Nauseants  in  hemorrhage,  351,  361 

Necrosis,  420 

Nerves,  tumours  of,  588 

Nervous  system,  affections  of,  80 

Neuralgia,  585 

Neuralgia  of  joints,  507 

Neuralgia  of  periosteum,  398 

Neuritis,  584 

Neuroma,  588 

Nitrate  of  silver,  as  antiphlo^tic,  178 

Nitrate  of  silver,  as  counter-irritant,  179 

Nitric  acid,  mode  of  application,  250 

Node,  394 

(Edema,  acute,  135 

(Edema,  chronic,  192 

Opisthotonos,  633 

Opium,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  170 

Opium,  in  constitutional  irritation,  93 

Organization  of  fibrin,  136 

Osseous  deposit  exterior  to  articulation,  492 

Osseous  tumours,  305,  448 

Osteoaneurism,  460 

Osteocancer,  460 

Osteocarcinoma,  459 

Osteocephaloma,  456 

Osteocystoma,  408,  454 

Osteoma,  452 

Osteomelanosis,  467 

Osteomalakia,  440 

Osteophyte,  451 

Osteosarcoma,  454 

Ostitis,  400 

Papilla,  427 

Periosteum,  malignant  disease  of,  399 

Periosteum,  neuralgia  of,  398 

Periostitis,  393 

Phagedasna,  248 

Phlebitis,  567 

Phlebitis,  fibrinous,  567 

Phlebitis,  suppurative,  568 

Phlebotomy,  162 

Phlyctasna,  256 

Plaster  isinglass,  596 

Pleurosthotonos,  633 

Plug£[ing,  as  hemostatic,  344 

Pointmg  of  abscess,  203 

Poisoning,  696 

Polypus,  390 

Porcellanous  deposit,  491 

Position  in  treatment  of  inflammation,  175 

Potass,  use  of,  in  abscess,  213 

Potass,  use  of,  in  scrofulous  sores,  237 


Poulticing,  211 

Pressure,  eflfects  of,  179 

Pressure,  in  treatment  of  anenrism,  545 

Pressure,  as  hemostatic,  341 

Punctured  artery,  349,  608 

Purgatives,  as  antiphlogistic,  167 

Purulent  depots,  in  phlebitis,  569 

Pus,  nature  of,  141 

Pus,  uses  of,  146 

Pustular  sore,  253 

Pustule,  malignant,  624 

Pyasmia,  225 

Pyogenic  counter-irritants,  183 

Quilled  suture,  602  * 

Raphania,  265 

Reaction,  after  bloodletting,  160, 357 

Reaction,  after  shock  of  injury,  96 

Reduction  of  dislocation,  679 

Reduction  of  fracture,  658 

Reef-knot,  349 

Reproduction  of  bone,  429 

Reproduction  of  tumours,  290 

Resection  of  joints,  500 

Resolution,  132 

Rest  as  an  antiphlogistic,  175 

Retention  of  fracture,  659 

Rheumatic  aflections  of  joints,  464,  468 

Rheumatism,  74 

Rickets,  442 

Rubefacients,  180 

Saline  medicines,  as  antiphlogistic,  174 

Sarcoma,  simple,  291 

Sarcomata,  291 

Scalds,  640 

Scott's  treatment  of  joints,  470 

Scrofula,  63 

Scrofulous  aflections  of  bones,  408 

Scrofulous  destruction  of  articular  cartUace, 
488 

Scrofulous  degeneration  of  synovial  mem- 
brane, 469 

Scrofulous  sore,  235 

Scrofulous  tumour,  305 

Scurvy,  78 

Secondary  hemorrhage,  353,  552 

Sensation,  disorder  of,  84 

Sequestrum,  422 

Serous  membrane,  inflammation  of,  368 

Serum,  efl'usion  of,  135,  192 

Seton,  163 

Shock  of  injury,  95 

Sinus,  218 

Sloughing,  151 

Sloughing-phagedaena,  248 

Sloughs,  151 

Sorbefacients,  187 

Sphacelus,  256 

Spina  ventosa,  408,  454 

Spinal  irritation,  101 

Splints,  659 

Spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism,  532 

Sprain,  686 

Starch  splints,  661 

Steatomatous  degeneration  of  arteries,  517 

Steatomatous  tumours,  298 

Stimulants,  97,  187 

Strangulation,  693 

Strapping  of  sores,  241 

Styptics,  346 

Subcutaneous  puncture,  in  false  joint,  671 
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Subcutaneons  wounds,  632 

Subluxation,  685 

Substitute  bone,  fonnation  of,  425 

Suffocation,  693 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  inhalation  of,  695 

Suppuration,  141,  201 

Suppuration  of  bone,  402,  409 

Surgery,  history  of,  17 

Suspended  animation,  693 

Sutures,  595 

Suture,  Glover's,  602 

Suture,  interrupted,  595 

Suture,  quilled,  602 

Suture,  twisted,  601 

Syncope,  352 

Synovial  membrane,  brown  fibro*gelatinou8 

degeneration  of,  471 
Synovial  membrane,  fimbriated,  473 
Synovitis,  462 
Synovitis,  acute,  462 
Synovitis,  chronic,  467 
Synovitis,  chronic,  scrofulous,  469 
Syphilis,  74 

Tartar  Emetic,  counter-irritant,  183 

Tendon,  displacement  of,  688 

Tendon,  hypertrophy  of,  688 

Tendon,  rupture  of,  687 

Tendon,  section  of,  688 

Tetanus,  G32 

Thecs,  affections  of,  512 

Thece,  loose  bodies  in,  513 

Thecitis,  512 

Tic  douloureux,  586 

Tobacco  enema,  631 

Tophi.  475 

Torsion  of  arteries,  350 

Tourniquet,  343 

Transfusion,  352 

Traumatic  hemorrhage,  335 

Trismus,  652 

Tubercle,  66 

Tubercle,  painful,  subcutaneous,  590 

Tubercular  disease,  63 

Tubercular  matter,  changes  occurring  in,  67 

Tumours,  284 

Tumours,  calcareous,  305 

Tumours,  degeneration  of,  287 

Tumours,  discussion  of,  288 

Tumour,  encysted,  331 

Tumour,  erectile,  559 

Tumours,  exploration  of,  328 

Tumours,  glandular,  583 

Tumours,  malignant,  307 

Tumours,  malignant,  Carcinoma,  310 

Tumours,  malignant.  Colloid,  326 

Tumours,  malignant,  Funffus  hsBmatodei,  324 

Tumours,  malignant,  Meaullary,  320 

Tumours,  malignant.  Melanosis,  325 

Tumours  of  bone,  448 

Tumours  of  integument,  386 

Tumours  of  mucous  membrane,  390 

Tumours  of  nerve,  588 

Tumours,  removal  of,  328 

Tumours,  reproduction  of,  290 

Tumours,  simple,  291 

Tumours,  simple,  adipose,  298 

Tumours,  simple,  calcareous,  305 

Tumours,  simple,  cartilaginous,  305 

Tumours,  simple,  cystic,  301 

Tumours,  simple,  fibrous,  295 

Tumours,  simple,  fibro>cellular,  297 

Tumours,  simple,  fibro- plastic,  292 


Tumours,  simple,  by  hydatids,  303 
Tumours,  simple,  osseous,  3(^,  448 
Tumours,  simple,  simple  sarcoma,  291 
Tumours,  simple,  tubercular,  305 
Twisted  suture,  601 

Ulceration,  146 

Ulceration  of  bone,  411 

Ulcer,  228 

Ulcer,  cachectic,  238 

Ulcer,  constitutional,  254 

Ulcer,  indolent,  239 

Ulcer,  inflamed,  246 

Ulcer,  irritable,  244 

Ulcer,  malignant,  255 

Ulcer,  mucous,  240 

Ulcer  of  foot,  peculiar,  254 

Ulcer,  phagedaenic,  248 

Ulcer,  pustular,  253 

Ulcer,  scrofulous,  235 

Ulcer,  simple,  229 

Ulcer,  sinuous,  253 

Ulcer,  sloughing,  246 

Ulcer,  sloughing  phagedaena,  248 

Ulcer,  varicose,  252 

Ulcer,  vicarious,  254 

Ulcer,  weak,  233 

Ulcer,  with  foreign  matter,  253 

Ulcer,  with  sinus,  253 

Ulcers,  certain  not  to  be  healed,  254 

Union  of  fracture,  654 

Valsalva's  treatment  of  aneurism,  555 

Varicose  aneurism,  557 

Varix,  572 

Varix,  aneurismal,  558 

Varix,  arterial,  565 

Vascularization,  138 

Vascular  tumour,  559 

Veins,  affections  of,  567 

Veins,  entrance  of  air  into,  577 

Veins,  effects  of  ligature  on,  574 

Veins,  inflammation  of,  567 

Venesection,  162 

Vesicants,  182 

Vesicle,  malignant,  624 

Vienna  paste,  574 

Vicarious  ulcer,  254 

Wardrop's  operation  for  aneurism,  542 

Warts,  386 

Water-dressing,  175,  230 

Water-dressing,  history  of,  604 

Wens,  331 

Wounds,  592 

Wounds,  arterial,  335 

Wounds,  contused  and  lacerated,  606 

Wounds,  gunshot,  625 

Wounds,  healing  of,  592 

Wounds,  incised,  592 

Wounds,  making  of,  605 

Wounds,  of  joints,  509 

Wounds,  poisoned,  608 

Wounds,  poisoned,  by  dissection,  609 

Wounds,  poisoned,  by  glanders,  623 

Wounds,  poisoned,  bv  msects,  613 

Wounds,  poisoned,  by^utrid  animal  virus,  624 

Wounds,  poisoned,  by  rabies,  616 

Wounds,  poisoned,  by  serpents,  613 

Wounds,  punctured,  607 

Wounds,  treatment  of,  592 

Wounds,  subcutaneous,  632 

Zymosis,  609 
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"  "  «         1500  and  2500     *«         -     Ij  "        ** 

When  the  postage  is  not  thus  paid  in  advance,  it  will  be  at  double  these  rates. 

The  Medical  Newa  and  Library  pays  postage  as  a  newspaper.  Each  number  weighs  between 
'tne  and  two  ounces.  Subscribera  will  tknrelore,  under  the  new  postage  law,  pay  in  advance  for 
each  quarter  as  follows :— * 

For  any  disunce  under  60. miles,        ...    1 }  cents  per  quarter. 
«  «        between  60  and  300  miles,       -    2k    *'         « 

"  «  «       300  and  1000  aUes,    -    3|    «         «» 

<'  f/  *<       1000  and  2000  miles,      6      «         ** 
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NEW  AND  SNLARGfiD  EDITION  OF 

NEILL   A.   SMITH'S    COM£ENOIUM-(NOW   READY.) 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE, 

FOR  THE  USE  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS. 
BY  JOHN  NEILL,  M.  D., 

Demonttimtor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uoivertiiy  of  r<rnn«y]vaiiia.  Leeiamoo  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Inttitaie 

of  Philadelphia,  &c , 

FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical  Instroction,  ftc.ftc. 
Secand  Edition^  Rertied  and  Improved, 

In  one  very  large  and  handtomely  printed  volume ^  royal  12mo  ,  (ff  over  1000  large  pagei,  with 
about  350  iltustratione,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  tritk  raised  bands, 

PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 
The  apcedy  sale  of  a  large  impression  of  this  work  has  afforded  to  the  aathora  gratifying  eri- 
dence  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  actuated  them  in  its  preparation.  In  meeting  the 
demand  for  a  second  edition,  they  have  therefore  been  desirous  to  render  it  more  worthv  of  the 
favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  To  accomplish  this,  they  have  spared  neither  time  nor 
labor  in  embodying  in  it  such  discoveries  and  improvements  as  have  been  made  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, and  auch  alterations  as  have  been  suggested  by  its  practical  use  in  the  class  and  exaroi- 
nation-room.  Considerable  modifications  have  thus  been  introduced  throughout  all  the  depart- 
ments treated  of  in  the  volume,  bat  more  especially  in  the  portion  devoted  ^o  the  *<  Practice  of 
Medicine,"  which  haa  been  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten.  The  authors  therefore  again 
submit  their  work  to  the  profession,  with  the  hope  that  their  efforts  msy  tend,  however  humbly, 
to  advance  the  great  cause  of  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  size  and  improved  execution  of  this  work,  the  price  has  not  been 
increased,  and  it  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profesaioo. 


OOOPBR'S  SURQICAL  LECTimES— (Nearly  Ready.) 

LECTURIKS  ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  BRANSBY  B.  COOPER,  F.  R.  S., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  Cay's  Hospital. 
In  oae  very  large  acttvo  rolame,  of  over  setee  hindred  peges. 

For  twenty  five  yearn  Mr.  Bransl»y  Cooper  has  been  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital;  and  the  volume  before  us 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  account  of  the  r«»suiis  of  Ins  surgical  experieacc  daring  that  knig  period. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Bransliy  Cooper's  Lectures  a«  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  surgical 
literature,  and  one  which  cannot  fkil  to  b«  of  service  lioth  to  ttadenU  and  to  those  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  prsciice  of  their  profeMion  —  Thr  Ijanett. 

A  good  book  by  a  g«>od  man  is  always  welcome;  aud  Mr.  Dranshy  Cooper** hook  does  no  discredit  to  its 

fmiernity.  It  ha«  reminded  uh.  In  its  easy  style  and  copioes  detail.moreof  Wiils#n*«  Lectured,  ihan  any 
Mwk  we  have  seen  lately*  aud  we  shoald  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  occupy  a  similar  posttioe  lo  that  well- 
known  work  in  professional  esiiroation.  II  consist*  of  seventy  five  lectures  on  the  mt>*t  important  surj^ical 
diseases.  Tb  analyze  puch  a  work  is  impossible,  white  ro  interesting  is  every  leetare,  that  we  feel  oor»elvea 
really  at  a  lows  what  to  select  for  quotation. 

The  work  is  oae  whieh  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favorite  with  the  profession;  and  it  promisee  to  supply  a 
hiatus  which  the  student  of  surgery  has  ofieii  to  deplore— JIfrdiVai  Tima, 


MALaAIONXrS  8T7RaERT.<-Now  Ready. 

operative"  SURGERY, 

BA8BD  ON  NORMAL  AND  PATHOLOaZCAXi  ANATOMT. 

BY  J.  F.  MALGAIGNK. 

TAANSLAT£D  FROM  THE  FaENGH, 

BY  FREDERICK  BRITTAN,  A.  B.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.L. 

WITH  NUMBROOS  XLLTrSTH ATIONB  OIT  WOOD. 
!■  oM  bs  adaome  octafo  votimo  of  at arly  600  paQca. 

This  work  has,  during  its  passage  through  the  columns  of  the  **  Medical  ITewe  and  IJbrary** 
in  IS/io  and  I8dl,  received  the  ananimoes  approbatioe  of  the  profoasion,  and  in  preseotinf  it  ia 
a  complete  form  the  publishers  confidently  anticipate  fur  it  an  extended  cirealation. 

Certainly  one  of  the  best  Iwioks  piihli*hed  on  operative  surgeryw— K^iMAurgA  Ufd  Joutnmi. 

We  can  sironxty  r«*comniend  it  l>oili  to  practitioners  and  students,  nut  oniv  a«  a  tafe  guide  in  thedlMeei- 
Ing-room  or  operating  theatre,  but  also  as  a  concise  work  of  reference  for  all  that  relates  to  operative  aer- 
gery  —  Forfcm' /t*rMW. 

Ilr.  Briitan  has  performed  his  task  of  translator  and  editor  wiib  much  Judgment    The  de<it<v^KM«»^ 

Eirfeetly  clear  and  explicit;  and  the  author's  occasional  omissions  of  Iropoimnt  opcrauo*^^  " 
riliah  sorgeone  arejwlteiovalf  aepplied  in  brief  aotae.— JCsMmI  OmMem. 


6  BLANCH  VRD  &  LEA'S  PUBLIC ATI0N3.-*(i$«r/ery.) 

QROSS  ON  URINAR7  OROANa— (iQStlMiiad.) 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

BY  S.  D.  GROSS,  M  D.,  *c., 

ProfeMor  of  Surgery  in  iho  N«w  York  Uiiivtirsity. 

In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  voloraeyofover  seven  hundred  pages. 

With  iiameroas  Illu8tratleiii>« 

The  author  of  this  work  has  devoted  several  years  to  its  prepnrntion,  nnd  has  endeavored  te 
render  it  complete  and  thorough  on  all  points  connected  tviih  the  Important  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  original  illustrations,  presenting  the  natural  and  patholo- 
gical anatomy  of  the  parts  under  consideration,  instruments,  modes  of  operation,  &c.  &c.,  and  in 
mechanical  execution  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  yet  issoed  from  the  American  press. 

A  very  condensed  summary  of  the  contents  is  subjoined, 

IN  rRODUCnON.— CiiAPTBB  I  Anatomy  ofihM  PeriniDum.— Chap.  II.  Anatomy  of  the  Urinary  Bladder.— 
Chap.  Ill  Aiiutomy  oftlie  Prostate.— Chap  fV.  Anaiomy  ofihe  Urethra.— Chap.  V,  Uniie. 

P.\RT.  I.  IhSKASKSAND  iMOBrfSOPTIlK  BlaDDEH. 

CtiAP.  1.  Malformaiiont  Slid  Impeifeciioiis.— Chap  II.  Injuries  of  the  Bladder.— Giiap.  Ill,  Inflammation 
of  thr  Blsilder.— CuAP.  IV.  Curonic  Ixiiionftof  ilie  B'adOer.—  CHAP  V.Nrrvoua  Aff-ciioiitofilie  Bladder. 
—  Chap.  V(.  Jtleterotu«ou«  Formaiioii»  of  the  Btadiler.  Chap.  VII.  Polypous,  Fungous.  Brrciile.  auil 
other  Morbid  Growih»  of  ihe  B'Hdder— Chap.  VIII  Worms  in  the  Bladder -Chap.  IX,  Sfrous  C\-si« 
and  HydHtidn.— Chap.  X.  FcDtal  Rpmaiii*  in  the  Biiiddfr.- Chap.  XI.  Hair  in  the  Bladder —Chap.  XII, 
Airui  Ihe  Bladder.— Chap.  XIII.  Ketnorrhageofihe  Bladder— Chap  XIV,  Rer^niion  oV  Urine.-  Ciiap. 
XV,  Incontinence  of  Urme.- Chap.  XVI,  Hfmia  oftlie  Bladder.— Chap  XVII,  Urinary  Deposits. — 
Chap.  XVIiI,  9tono  in  ihe  Bladder.— Chap.  XIX  Porei({a  Bodie*  iu  the  Bladder. 
PART  II   DisKAUBSAyb  Injuries  op  THKpKitSTATSdLAnu. 

Cmap  I.  Wound*  of  ihe  Promaif..-  Chap.  II.  Acute  Proslaii/*.— Chap.  III.  Hypertrophy  of  the  ProMaie.— 
Chap.  IV,  Atrophy  of  the  Pro«l  ate.— Cmap  V,  Heterolo^ouft  Formaiioiisof  trie  Prom  ate.— Chap  VI.  Cys- 
tic Disease  of  Ihe  ProMHii*— Chap.  VII.  Fihroun   Tumors  of  the  Pn*»tate— Chap.  VIII,  Heiuorrtiage  of 
the  Prostate.- Chap.  IX  Calculi  of  the  Piohuic— Cuap.  X,  Phlebitis  of  the  Prof»taie. 
PART  III.  DisKAsas  AND  Inji^miksiifthkUrkthra. 

Cmap.  I.  MalformstiOK*  nifd  Itoperfeciinn^or  the  (Jreihra.- Chap  II.  Lactrntion  of  the  Urethra.-  Chap. 
III.  Stricture  of  ihe  Urethra. — Chap  IV.  Polypoid  and  VHvculsr  Tumor*  of  ine  Urcihra.— Chap.  V.  Nfu. 
raltria  of  Ihe  Urethra  —Chap  VI.HfinorrbsKeofihe  Ureihru  -  Chai*.  VII.  Foreign  Bouie*  in  ih**  Umhra. 
—Chap.  VIII,  lufiMration  of  Untie -Cmap  IX.  Ufi»mry  A'tstw^d.-CiiAP.  X.  Fisiulu  of  Ihe  Ur»*ibr».— 
Chap.  XI  Falte  PasAaieex.-  Chap.  XII.  Le«iuni«  of  ihe  GdlliiiagiMOus  Crest.— Chap.  XIII,  Iiiflaiumatioa 
aiid  Abtfcest  of  Cowper't  Glands. 


COOPBR  ON  DISLOCATION!*.— New  fiditlon— (Jiut  kf^ied.) 

A  TREATISE  ON 

DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

By  Sir  ASTLEY  P.  COOPER,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
Edited  by  BRANSBY  B.  COOPER,  F.  R.  S..  &c. 

WITH  ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  BY  PROF.  J.  C.  WARREN. 

A    NEW     AMERICAN     EDITION, 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations  on  wood. 

AAer  the  fist  of  the  profession,  it  would  be  al>»nrd  in  u«  to  eu'o^ixe  Sir  A»iiry  CoopirV  work  on  Dtalo<*a* 
tioNs.    h  ts  a  national  one,  and  will  probably  •ul)«i»t  ai>  lony  a«  Riigliak  Suryeiy  •^Midiett-Chinirg.  Rrriras. 

WORKS    BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

COOPER  (SIR  ASTLEY)  O.N  THE  ANATOMY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABDO.MINAL  HERNIA. 
I  large  vol.,  imp.  8vo.,  with  over  130  lithographic  figures. 

COOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISKA."*ES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE  THYMIS 
GLAND.    1  vol.f  imp.  8vo.,  with  177  figure*  on  HO  piaies 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY   AND    DISEASES   OF   THE   BREAST,    WITH   TWENTY-FIVE 
MISCELLANEOUS  AND  SURGICAL  PAPERS.    I  large  vol.,  imp. 9vo.,  with 'JSi  figores  om  'M  fHaies. 

These  three  volumes  complete  the  xargical  wriiingfi  of  Sir  Aptlry  Cooper.  Tbry  are  very  hfind«omerv 
printed,  with  a  large  number  of  lithographic  plaisi^,  executed  in  ihe  be»t  tt)  le.  and  are  presented  at  trxcred- 
lagly  low  prices. 

ZiisTov  ai  MVTTs&'s  svBajBa'sr. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERTi 

AND  ON  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  REQUIRING  OPERATIONS. 

BY  ROBERT  LISTON,  Esq.,   F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

IDITEO,  WITB  1IUM£R0US  ADDlTiONj  AftD  ALTSKATIORS, 

BY  T.  D.  MUTTER.  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  JeflTerson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

In  one  large  and  handume  octavo  wluw^  qf  6^.petge§,  %tUk  216  wood'OUu 


BLANCHARD  a»  LBA'8  ?VBhl0AT}0n9.^Surg^.) 


IiTRRABY  OF  SURGICAL  KNOWLEDGB. 

A  STSTBM  OF  SXTRQEHT. 

BY  J.   M.   CHELIUS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 
AND  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  AND  REFERENCBS, 

BY  JOHN  F.  SOUTH. 

Complete  in  three  very  large  octavo  volnmes  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  raised 

bends  and  double  titles. 

We  do  not  hepitate  to  pronounce  it  the  beit  antl  most  comprehensive  system  of  modern  snrgery  with 
which  we  are  meqai^lnxtd.'^  Medico- Chirurgieal  RevUto.  ' 

The  fallest  and  al>lesl  difost  extant  of  all  that  rebates  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  Sorgical  Pathology. « 
Am^tan  Medical  Journal. 

If  we  were  confined  to  a  single  work  on  Surgery,  that  work  should  be  Chelins^s.— 5<.  Louis  Med.  Journal. 

As  complete  as  any  system  of  Surgery  can  well  be.— Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  roost  finished  system  of  Surgery  in  the  English  langa^ge.—  We$ttm  Lanctt. 

The  roost  learned  and  complete  systematic  treatise  now  extant.— J?(fm6ufgA  Medical  Journal. 

No  work  in  the  English  language  comprises  so  large  an  amount  of  information  relative  to  operative  medi- 
•ine  and  surgical  pathology. — Medical  GaxtUc 

A  conpleie  encyclopedia  of  surgical  science— a  very  complete  surgical  library— by  fkr  the  Dwst  complete 
and  scientific  system  of  suigery  in  the  EUiglish  languagt).->  AT.  Y.  JoumeU  of  Mediein*. 

One  of  the  most  complete  treatises  on  Surgery  in  the  English  language  —Monthly  Journal  ^Med,  ScUmet. 

The  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  accountof  the  art  and  science  of  Surgery  in  our  language.— l4m«s(. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  E7E. 

BY  W.  LAWRENCE,  F.R.S. 

A  new  Sdition.     With  many  Modifications  and  Additions,  and  ths  introduction  qf  nearly  800  Ittustrationgf 

BY  ISAAC  H^YS.  M.D. 
In  one  very  large  8vo.  vol.  ofSGO  pages,  with  plates  and  wood-cuts  through  the  text. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

BY  T.  WHARTON  JONES,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.&c. 

EDITED  BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D.,  &.c 

In  one  very  nest  volume,  large  royal  ISrao.  of  529  pages,  with  four  plates,  plain  or  colored^  and 

ninety-eight  well  executed  wood-cnta. 


A  HEW  TEXT-BOOK  ON  8tJRaERT>-(lD  Pmm.) 

PRIUCIPLES  ANDTRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  WILLIAM  PIRIE,  F.R.S.E., 

Regios  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Edited  by  JOHN  NEILL,  M.  D.. 

Dtrmoiistratorof  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 

lusutute  of  Philadelphia,  Ac. 

«   la  one  f«rj  hatdsome  ootar*  volume,  ofnbout  600  pagei,  with  immtiout  ilhistntioos.  '-. 

STANLEY  ON  TIIK  BONKS.^  A  Treatise  on  DiKesses  of  the  Bones.   In  one  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth.  880  pp. 
URODIE^S^  8URU1CAL  LKCTURK?*.— Olinical  Lectures  on  Surgery.    1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth.    350  pp. 
BRODIK  O.N  THR  JOINT6.— Paihologicalaud  Sargical  Observations  on  th«  Diseasesofthe  Joints.    ]  vol. 

^vo.  cloih.    Jllftpp.  .     •  .  ♦  ■  .  _ 

BROUm  ON  URINARY  OROAN&— Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.    1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth. 

214  pp. 

•«•  These  three  works  ssay  be  had  neatly  boand  together,  fomung  a  large  volume  of"  Brodic*s 
'     Honriral  Works."   7«U  pp. 
RICORD  ON  VRNKKRAL  —A  Practical  Treaii^r  on  Venereal  Diseases.  With  a Therapealical  Sammnfff 

and  Special  Formulary.    Translated  hy  Sidney  Doane,  M   D     Fourth  rdiiion.    1  vol.  bvo.    340  pp 
DURLACHKR  O.N  CORNS,  BUNiONfir  Ae^A  Trtanseen  Oirna.Buruons,  the  Diseases  of  Nails,  and 

the  General  Managementof  the  Feel.    In  one  lamo.  volume,  plotb.    \M  nn 
OUTniUK  ON  THB  BLaADBR,  *c.-«Tlie  AaMomy  e<  ihe  BHuWer  aid  i;reilvm,«n4  theTrenHMntef  iIh 

OtwtritotionslDwhiehthosoP«sW0e»tfeUt%ln.   Tnoaevel.  tva    UOpp. 
LA  WRF:NCB  ON  RUPTURES-— A  Trvaiiss  on  Ruptures,  from  the  fiAh  I«ondon  Edition.    In  one  8vo.  vd). 

sheep.    4f:i>U  pp. 
MaURY*;3  DENTAL  SURGERY.— A  Treatise  on  the  Dertal  Art.  founded  on  Actual  Experience.    Illus* 

trated  by  941  llihographlo  figures  and  64  wood-cuts.  Translated  by  J.  U.  Savier.  In  1  8vo.  vol.,aV\«^'^.  ^^'^^ 
DU  FTON  ON  Til  R  EAR.— The  Naiurs  and  Treatmem  of  Ueafhesa  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear ;  ^\\^>!c^<«>^'^**>'* 

memofriieOMfandDainh.    On« small ISmo.volome.   IMpp. 
MUTH  ON  rRACrURKd^^A  Treaiisoon  Fractorss  in  tho  vieinity  of  Joints,  aad  on  Dis 

vol.  8vo.,  with  900  beautiful  wood-evts. 


BLANCHARD  h  I£A*S  PUBLIC ATIONS.M^^ftt^.^ 


THE   GREAT    ATLAS    OF    SUaOICAL   ANATOMY. 

(NOW    COBIPIiETE.) 

SnRGICAL~ANATOM7. 

BT  JOSEPH  MACLISE,  Subqeon. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME,  VERY  LARGE  IMPERIAL  QUARTO,    ^ 

WUk  Sizt)r»«lfflit  lars«  and  splendid  PlaiMt  draws  in  tikm  1»#ai  wtjhh  Mid 

b«anilAUI]r  eolorcdy 

Coatiiniftg  one  handred  and  ninety  Fisnrest  many  of  Uiem  Uie  siie  ol  life. 

TOOETHEm  WITH  COPIOUS  EXPLANATOBT  LElTEJl-PKESg. 

Strongly  and  btD^tomely  bound  ia  eitra  cloth,  being  one  ofthe  best  executed  and  cheapest  surgi* 

cal  works  ever  presented  in  this  country. 

This  great  work  being  now  complete,  the  publishers  confidently  present  it  to  the  attention  ofthe 
profession  as  worthy  in  every  respect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  complete  work 
ofthe  kind  has  yet  been  published  in  the  English  language,  and  it  therefore  will  supply  a  want 
long  felt  in  this  country  of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy  to  which 
the  student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  aAcertatn  the  eanct  relative  position  of 
Aie  various  portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  their 
abnormal  deviations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  absence  of  anato- 
mical material,  and  to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident,  while  the 
price  ofthe  book,  notwithstanding  the  large  size,  beauty,  ond  finish  ofthe  very  numerous  illustra- 
tions is  so  low  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  ofthe  profession.  The  publishers 
therefore  confidently  anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent  work. 

To  present  some  idea  ofthe  scope  ofthe  volume,  and  ofthe  manner  in  which  ite  plea  has  been 
carried  out,  the  publishers  subjoin  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  plates. 

Plates  1  and  2. — Form  ofthe  Thoracic  Cavity  and  Position  of  the  Langs,  Heart,  and  larger  Blood- 
vessels. 

Plates  3  and  4. — f^urgical  Form  of  the  Superficial  Cervical  and  Facial  Regions,  and  the  Relative 
Positions  ofthe  principal  Blood-vessels,  Nerves,  k,e. 

Plates  5  and  6. — Surgical  Form  of  the  Deep  Cervical  and  Facial  Regions,  and  Relative  Poiitioiis 
ofthe  principal  Blood-vessels,  Nerves,  sc. 

Plates  7  and  8. — Surgical  Dissection  ofthe  Subclavian  and  Carotid  Regions,  and  Relative  Anatomy 
of  their  Contents. 

Plates  9  and  10.— Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Sterno-CIavlcuIar  or  Tracheal  Region,  and  Relative 
Poattion  of  its  main  Blood-vessels,  Nerves,  ftc. 

Plates  11  and  12. — Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Axillary  and  Brachial  Regions,  displayiag  the  Relative 
Order  of  their  contained  parts. 

Plates  13  and  14. — Surgical  Form  ofthe  Male  and  Female  Axilla  compared. 

Plates  15  and  16. — Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Bend  of  the  Elbow  and  the  Forearm,  showing  the 
Relative  Position  ofthe  Arteries,  Veins,  Nerves,  kc. 

Plates  17,  18  and  19. — Surgical  Dissections  ofthe  Wrist  and  Hand. 

Plates  20  and  21. — Relative  Position  of  the  Cranial,  Nasal,  Oral,  and  Pharyngeal  Cavities,  kc, 

Plate  22.— Relative  Position  ofthe  Superficial  Organs  of  tho  Thorax  and  Abdomen. 

Plate  23. — Relative  Position  ofthe  Deeper  Organs  ofthe  Thorax  and  those  ofthe  Abdomen. 

Plate  24. — Relations  of  the  Principal  Blood-vessels  to  the  Viscera  of  the  Thoracico-Abdominal 
Cavity. 

Pfate  25. — Relations  of  the  Principal  Blood-vessels  of  the  Thorax  and  Abdomen  to  the  Osseous 
Skeleton,  lie. 

Plate  26.— Relation  of  the  Internal  Psrts  to  the  External  Surface  ofthe  Body. 

Plate  27. — Surgical  Dissection  ofthe  Principal  Blood-vessels,  fcc,  ofthe  Inguino-Femoral  Region. 

Plates  28  and  29.— Surgical  Dissection  ofthe  First,  Second,  Third,  aad  Fourth  Layers  ofthe 
Inguinal  Region,  in  connection  with  those  ofthe  I'high. 

Plates  30  and  31. — The  Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Layers  of  the 
Inguinal  Region,  and  their  connection  with  thoae  ofthe  Thigh. 

Plates  32,  33  and  34. — The  Dissection  ofthe  Oblique  or  Extcrnsl  and  the  Director  Internal  Ingui- 
nal Hernia. 

Plates  35,36,37  and  38. — The  Distinctive  Diagnosis  between  External  and  Internal  Inguinal  Hernia, 
the  Taxis,  the  Seat  of  Stricture,  and  the  Operation. 

Plates  39  and  40.— DemonsUations  ofthe  Nature  of  Congenital  and  Infantile  Inguinal  Hernia,  and 
of  Hydrocele. 

Platet  41  and  42. — Demonstrations  ofthe  Origin  and  Progress  of  Inguinal  Hernia  in  general. 

Plates  43  and  44. — The  Dissixtion  of  Femoral  Hernia,  and  the  Seat  of  Stricture. 

Plates  45  and  46. — Demonstrations  ofthe  Origin  and  Progress  of  Femoral  Hernia,  ita  Diagnosis,  the 
Taxis,  and  the  Operation. 

Plate  47. — The  Surgical  Dissection  ofthe  principal  Blood-vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Iliac  and  Fe- 
moral Regions. 

Plates  48  and  49.— The  Relative  Anatomy  ofthe  Male  Pelvic  Organs. 

Plates  50  and  61. — The  Surgical  Dissection  ofthe  Superficial  Structures  ofthe  MaX^^^^^*^*^^; 

Plates  52  and  53.— The  Surgical  Dissection  of  the  Deep  Stractores  of  the  Male  P  w>»w«.^-— 
Lateral  Operation  of  Lithotomy  • 
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Plates  54,  55  and  56. — The  Surgical  Diisection  of  the  MbIc  Bladder  and  Urethra. — Lateral  and 

Bilateral  Lithotomj  compared. 
Plates  57  and  68d-*Conffenital  and  Patbologieal  Deformitiei  of  the  Prepucs  and  Urethra. — Strac- 

ture  snd  Mechanical  Obitractions  ofthe  Urethra. 
Plates  59  and  60. — The  various  forms  and  positiona  of  Strictures  and  other  Obstructions  of  the 

Urethra. — False  Passages. — Enlargements  and  Deformities  ofthe  Prostate. 
Plates  61  and  62. — Deformities  of  the  Prostate. — Deformities  and  ObaUroctions  of  the  Prostatic 

Urethra. 
Plates  63  and  64.— Defomritles  ofthe  Urrnary  Bladder.*— The  Operationt  of  SonndSng  for  Stone,  of 

Catheterism,  and  of  Puncturing  the  Bladder  above  the  Pnbes. 
Plates  65  and  G^, — ^The  Surgical  Dissection  ofthe  Popliteal  Space^and  the  Posterior  Crural  Region. 
Plates  67  and  68.— The  Surgical  DisseMion  ofthe  Anterior  Crural  Region,  the  Ankle8,and  the  Foot. 

Notwithstanding  the  short  time  in  which  this  work  has  been  before  the  profes- 
sion,  it  has  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of  all  who  have  examined  it.  From 
among  a  very  large  number  of  commendatory  notices  with  which  they  have  been 
favored;  the  publishers  select  the  following : — 

Fnm  Prof.  KimbaUj  PiUffidd^  Ma$t. 

I  have  examined  these  numbers  with  the  greaient  tAttafaction,  and  feel  bound  to  say  that  they  are  allo- 
geihor,  the  most  perfect  and  satitfactory  plates  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  secii. 

From  Prqf.  Brainatd^  Chicago,  lU, 

The  work  Ik  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  use  both  of  students  and  practitioners,  being  safficiently  exten- 
rive  for  practical  purposes,  wiihont  being  so  expensive  as  lo  place  it  beyond  their  reach.  Such  a  work  was 
a  de»tderatam  In  this  country,  aud  I  shall  iioi  fmi  to  recommend  it  to  those  within  the  sphere  of  my  acqooiiii* 
aaee. 

From  Prof.  P  F.  Evt,  Augusta^  <ro. 

I  consider  this  work  a  great  acquisition  to  my  library,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  recomsaending  it  oa  all 
saiiable  occasions. 

From  Prtff.  P€a$lu^  BruruwUk^  Ms. 

The  second  part  more  than  fioilils  the  promise  held  ont  by  the  firrt,  so  far  as  the  l>e%aty  of  the  Illustrations 
is  concerned  :  and.  perfecting  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it  has  advanced,  1  need  add 
nothing  to  what  1  liave  previously  expressed  to  you. 

From  Pro/.  Ounn,  Ann  Arbor^  Mich. 
The  plates  in  your  edition  of  MacU)>e  answer,  in  an  eminent  deijree,  the  purpose  for  which  they  ara 
intended.    I  shall  take  pleasure  in  exhibiting  It  and  recommending  it  to  my  class. 

From  Prqf.  Rivtrs,  Providenet  R.  I 
The  plates  illustrative  of  Hernia  are  the  most  Aaii^factory  I  have  ever  met  with. 

From  Prt/(3Sor  S.  D.  Gro$»t  LouisviiU,  JTy. 
nrhe  work,  as  fhr  as  it  has  progreniped.  Is  most  admirable,  und  cnnnot  fkil,  when  completed,  to  form  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  our  profeMion.    It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to 
the  pupils  ofthe  University  of  Louisville. 

From  Pro/rssor  R.  L.  Howard,  Columhu$^  Ohio. 
In  all  respects,  the  fir^t  number  is  the  t>eginning  of  a  most  excellent  work,  fillinf  oompletrly  what  might 
be  eousidered  hiiberio  a  vacuum  in  sur^ieal  literature.  For  myself,  in  behalf  of  the  medical  prones^ion.  f 
wish  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  this  truly  elegant  and  meritorious  work.  I  am  couAdrni  that  it  will 
meet  with  a  ready  and  extensive  sale.  1  have  spoken  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  to  my  class  and  my  profes- 
sional  brethren. 

From  Prof.  C.  B.  Gibson.  Richmond,  Fa. 
1  consider  .Mediae  very  fisr  superior,  as  to  the  drawings,  to  uny  work  on  9arfrical  Anatomy  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  and  1  am  particularly  struck  with  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold.    1  caauot  doubt 
that  it  wiil  be  extensively  purchased  by  the  profession. 

From  Prof  GranvilU  S  Pattuon.  New  York. 
The  profession,  in  my  opinion,  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the  publication  of  this  beautiful  work— a  work 
which,  in  the  correctnes*  of  its  exhibitions  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  work  with  which 
I  am  Hcquaiiiied;  and  the  Rdmirahle  manner  in  which  the  lithojrHphlc  plates  have  been  executed  aud 
colored  is  alike  honoiable  to  your  bouse  and  to  the  arts  in  the  United  Sutes. 

From  Prtf.  J.  F  May.  Washington^  D.  C. 
Havinf  examined  the  work,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  taatimouy  to  its  eorreotness,  and  to  its  vaiae  as  a 
work  of  reference  by  the  surgeon. 

From  Pn/.  Aldm  Marsh,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  think  the  design  and  execution  of  the  work  admirable,  and,  at  the  proper 
time  io  my  course  of  lectures,!  shall  exhibit  it  to  the  class,  and  i;ive  it  a  recommendation  worthy  of  its  great 
merit. 

From  H.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Permit  me  to  expreiui  my  gratification  at  the  execution  of  Mactise*s Surgical  Anatomy.  The  plates  are.  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  lithographs  that  i  have  seen  of  a  medical  character,  and  the  coloring  of  this  number 
cannot.  1  think,  be  improved.  Eotimating  highly  the  contents  of  this  work,  I  shall  oontiiiue  to  reeommeiMl  it 
;o  my  class  as  I  have  heretofore  done. 

From  Prof.  D.  Gilbert,  Philadtlphia. 

Allow  me  to  say,  frentleroen,  that  the  thanks  of  the  profession  at  large,  in  this  country,  are  due  to  yoa  for 
the  republication  of  this  admirable  work  of  Maclise.  The  precipe  reiutionship  of  the  organs  in  the  regions 
displayed  is  so  perfect,  that  even  those  who  have  daily  access  lo  the  di»secling*room  may.  by  consultinx 
this  work,  enliven  and  confirm  their  auaiomical  knowledge  prior  to  an  operation.  Out  it  is  to  the  iboo«ands 
of  practitioners  of  our  country  who  cannot  enjoy  these  advatitages  that  the  perusal  of  those  plates,  with 
their  concise  and  accurate  dexcripiions,  will  prove  of  infinite  value.  These  have  supplied  a  desideratum, 
which  will  enable  them  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  the  important  sirueinres  involved  in  their  surgical 
caseii.  thus  establishing  iheir  self  confidence^  and  enabling  them  lo  undertake  operative  procedures  with 
every  assurance  of  success.  And  as  all  the  practical  departments  in  medicine  re>t  upon  the  same  ba«is.  and 
are  enriched  from  the  same  sources,  1  need  hardly  add  that  this  work  should  be  fouudiu  the  library  of  every 
practitioner  iu  the  .and. 
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From  Pr^ffsorj.  M.  Bush.  Lncinglon,  Ky. 
1  am  delighted  with  both  the  plain  and  exeeutiou  of  ilie  work,  ajid  fthaJl  lake  all  oceations  to  reeommcnd  it 
to  my  private  poptis  and  public  clauses. 

The  mo«t  accurately  engraved  and  heaulifnily  colored  platen  we  have  ever  *een  in  an  American  book — 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works  ever  pabiiohed.—  Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elerantly  primed,  so  well  illustrated,  aiid  to  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so  moderate 
a  pricr. — Charlftum  Medical  Journal, 

A  work  which  cannot  but  please  the  most  fastidious  lover  of  surgical  science.  In  it,  by  a  succession  of 
plates,  are  brought  to  view  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  part>  included  in  the  imporiant  surgical  divisions  of 
the  human  body,  with  that  fidelity  and  nealnes*  of  touch  which  is  scarcely  excelled  by  nature  lierself.  AThile 
we  believe  thai  nothtng  but  an  extensive  circulation  can  compensate  the  publishers  for  the  outlav  in  the 
production  of  the  work— furnished  as  it  is  at  a  very  moderate  price,  within  the  reach  of  all—wt  desire  to  see 
it  have  that  circulation  which  the  zeal  and  peculfai  skill  of  the  author,  the  utility  of  the  work,  and  the  nea: 
si\  le  with  which  it  is  executed  should  demand  foi  ii  in  a  lilieral  profession. — N.  Y.  Jour  of  Mfdiein*. 

This  is  an  iidmirable  reprint  of  a  deservedly  popular  London  publication.  Its  plates  can  boasi  a  superi- 
ority that  places  ihem  almost  beyond  thoreacn  of  com]>etiiion.  And  we  feel  too  thankful  to  the  Philadel* 
phia  publisher*  lor  their  very  handnome  reproduction  of  the  whole  work,  and  at  a  rate  within  everybody's 
reaclit  not  to  urge  all  our  medical  friends  to  frive  it.  for  their  owu  takes,  the  cordial  welcome  it  detervet.ia 
a  !%p«edy  and  exieiifive  circulation.—  Tht  M'diral  Examiner. 

When  the  whole  has  lieen  published  it  will  lie  a  complete  and  bpautifnl  systemof  Surgical  Anatomy,  liav- 
iiig  an  advantage  which  is  important,  and  not  possensrd  by  colored  plates  generally,  viz.,  Its  cheapness, 
which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  may  feel  disposed  to  possess  the  work.  Kvery  practi- 
tioner, ue  think  should  have  a  workof  this  kind  within  reach,  aM  there  are  many  operations  requiring  imme- 
(!iHi**  performance  in  which  a  book  of  reff  reiic«*  will  prove  most  valuable. — Southern  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journ. 

The  work  of  Marlise  on  Surgical  Anatomy  is  of  the  highest  value.  In  tome  respects  it  is  the  besi  pub- 
I'oation  of  its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  is  wortnv  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  any  medical  man,  while  the  tlu* 
ti-m  cuuld  M*urcel>  make  a  lieiier  invesimt'iit  than  ihis.— TTke  Wtntern  Journal  of  Mtdi  cine  and  Surgery. 

N'o  ouch  liih  >Kraphic  illustrations  of  surgical  regions  h^ve  hiihvno.  we  think,  been  given  While  the  ope- 
ruior  i-i  ^howii  f  vt  ry  vessel  and  nerve  where  an  operation  is  contemplated,  the  exact  anniomist  Is  refreshed 
bv  ihoit«!  clear  wiid  distinct  dissections  wLich  every  one  must  appreciate  who  has  a  panicle  of  enthusiasm 
The  KuKiiMh  in'*dical  press  has  quite  exhau«te^  the  wordsnf  praise  in  recommending  thisndmirable  treatise. 
Those  WHO  have  any  curioHiy  to  gratify  in  reierence  to  the  perfeciibility  of  the  lithographic  art  in  delinea- 
imir  ihr  complex  iiieuhani^m  of  the  human  body,  are  invited  to  examine  our  copy.  Ifsoything  will  induce 
hur^eons  niiJ  Mudeiiis  to  patronize  a  book  of  su«*h  rare  value  and  every-day  importance  to  them,  it  will  be  a 
^urvry  of  ihe  arii^iical  skill  exhibited  in  these  fac-similes  of  nature  —Boston  Medical  and  Surg  Journal. 

The«e  plMten  will  form  a  valuable  acquisition  to  prnrtitioners  settled  in  the  country,  whether  engaged 
in  *urgical.  mtdical,  or  general  practice.- E'/m&tirgA  Mtdical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

We  are  well  a<*»nred  that  there  are  none  of  ihe  cheaper,  and  but  few  of  the  more  expensive  works  on 
aniHoiny,  wh'rh  will  form  so  complete  a  guide  to  the  student  or  practitioner  af  these  plates.  To  practitioners, 
in  patiK-ulHr.  we  recommend  this  work  as  far  tieiter  and  not  at  all  more  expensive,  than  the  heterugeneout 
cnnipilKtions  most  comiuonly  in  use.  and  which,  whatever  their  value  to  the  student  preparing  for  examina- 
tion, are  a»  likel)  to  mutead  a*  to  guide  the  phv«ician  in  ph>»ical  examinatiuu,  or  liie  burgeon  iu  lite  per- 
tbiinHiire  of  hii  operaiioii  ^-Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  surgical  anaiouiy  whiCh  can  itimpete  w^ith  it.— Lancet. 

Tliit  i«  by  fur  the  nlitcsi  work  on  Surgical  Anaiumy  ihat  has  come  under  our  observation.  We  know  of 
rto  other  work  thai  would  jiisitfy  a  student  in  any  degree,  fur  neglertof  actual  dissection.  A  careful  study 
of  theoe  piMii'o.  i%iu\  of  ilie  conimeiiiarief*  on  them,  would  almo«t  make  an  anatomist  of  a  dilicent  student.  And 
to  one  who  iia«  studied  M>aioniy  by  dissection,  this  work  is  invaluable  as  a  perpetual  remembrancer,  in  nat- 
IiTm  of  kiiowledff-'  mat  mnv  "lip  from  the  memory.  The  practi<  loner  can  scarcely  consider  himself  equipped 
lor  the  dii'ieM  of  lii«  prufr-sion  wiihoni  such  n  work  an  Unit,  and  this  has  no  rival,  in  his  library.  In  those 
Kinldoii  cine  rife  line  4  iliiii  m»  r  lien  ante,  and  which  require  the  iiisiHiiianeous  command  of  minute  anatomical 
knowlcilyt;  u  work  of  ihis  kind  ke«*pit  ibe  details  of  i»»e  d.i*M*etinC'room  perpetually  fresh  in  the  memory. 
We  appenl  lo  our  readers,  whether  an>  one.  ran  ju'tifiHU'y  undertake  the  nrtu'ttee  of  medicine  who  is  not 
prepnred  lo  ^ivr  nl>  iicnliul  u*si*iaiu*e.  in  all  mailers  demanding  immediate  relief. 

We  rMpt<Hi  MtHi  no  in>  dicai  liiirMry.  luiwover  large,  can  be  cuinpleie  wiibout  Maclise>  Suiirieal  Anatomy. 
The  Ainencnn  edition  i*  wuil  entiilcU  to  the  eoiifideiice  of  the  profession,  and  should  c«  mmand,  among  Ihem, 
an  extensive  sale  The  invcsimeiii  of  the  amount  of  the  co-tot  this  work  will  prove  10  be  a  very  profitable 
one.  and  if  prNcKiioneri*  would  iiualilV  ihem-^elvos  thoroughly  with  »ueh  important  knowledge  as  isconiained 
III  wurkx  of  WHS  kinii  inarv  woiiui  ii«  fewer  of  ihem  sighing  for  efflploymeiil.  The  nedical  profession  "hould 
»iiriiipt  lowMnU  siii'h  hm  op|ioriunity  hx  ii*  pir^'iitcd  in  ihM  rcpulilicHiion.  lo  encourage  frequent  repelitiout  of 
Auivncan  eiiterprisr  ot  ihis  kind—  The  WihUrn  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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PRINCIPLES~bF    SURGERY. 

BY  JAMES  MILLER,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E., 

Profesftor  of  Sunrer)  m  the  University  of  Kdiuburgh. 

THIRD  AMERICAN,  FROM  THE  SECOND  ENGLISH   EDITION. 

Jo  one  very  large  and  handsomo  octMvo  volume,  ofover  six  hundred  pages, 

WITH  AUOUT  TWO  IIUNDBBO  A5D  ril'TV  EXQUISITK  WOOD  KNOBAVIHGS. 

Tiic  very  extensive  addiiitma  and  iiltcrntiona  which  tht  author  hat  introduced  into  this  edition 
have  rendered  it  essentially  a  ncA-  work.  l)y  common  consent,  it  lias  licen  pronounced  the  most 
<-.oinpU;tc  and  thorough  cxpoii«*nt  of  the  present  etnie  oftho  acience  of  aurgery  in  the  Knglish  Ian- 
(fUHce,  find  the  .Americ.in  pnbliithprs  in  the  preparntion  ofthe  present  edition  h:iVG  endeavored  to 
render  it  in  .nil  rc«pecit  worthy  ol'ila  extended  rrpiitaiion.  The  prvw  has  bceo  carefully  revised 
by  n  competent  «'ditor,  who  has  introduced  auch  note*  and  ubservitiona  na  the  rapid  progress  of 
surgical  intcstigiition  and  p.tthoiugv  have  rendered  necesaarjr.  The  illustrations,  which  are  verv 
numerous,  und  ofa  hi^h  order  of  merit,  both  artistic  and  practtc.il,  have  been  engraved  with  gres't 
rare,  and  in  every  |ioint  of  mechanical  execution  it  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the  most 
bcautilul  volumes  as  )Gt  publiklied  in  thia  country. 

BY   THE  8AMC  AUTHOR. 

TBE  FRAOTIOB  OF  SURGER: 

lo  one  octavo  volume,  of  4^^  V^^**^* 


BLANCnARD  A.  LEA'S   PUBLICATIONS.— M»a 
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SHARPSY  AH17  QUAIN'S  ANATOMY— Lately  Issued. 

HUMAN    ANATOMY. 

BY    JONES    QUAIN,   M.  D. 

FROM     THE     FIFTH     LONDON     EDITION. 

KDITF.D  BV 

RICHARD  QUAIX,  F.  R.  S.,  and  WILLIAM  SHARPEl",  M.  \X,  F.  R.  t 

PiolBHori  Df  Anitom)'  and  Phy«iologj  in  Universiij  College,  London. 

REVISED,  WITH    NOTES   AHD   ADDlT10N8t 

BY  JOSEPH  LEIDY,  M.  D. 

Complete  in  Tno  lirge  DcLiito  Volumes,  ornbout  Thirleen  Hundred  Pngei. 
BeautJfiiily  Illufitrated  with  over  Five  Hiindied  Gcgiavittga  on  'Wood. 

Wek(»rienioi.c"r  ''    . -i  .  ^..       '' 'L.  -..-.  .>    '   .. ,' -. ,"  eiTnnl.    Tbvrr  <■  nn 

■nil  pie.mliwieor  !.■.  ...  .,-    ...H  niu.l  Ue  j«geily 

louijhi  for,  »nil  no  .i.j' .....     ..  ;  ,  ,.■  ./.w.rf.on.. 

Weli«Di«ariTa  v.,.r..    .  ...  . bouoliDrniedJi-al 

rilUMV  ■u\'\'°T'  :       ■  ■,,',  nMnejBiiJiH.ge.     Il 

Hi...;.'.  "ii.'mum.c       lll.rqinIlT 

Tilunhipi..' ..  .    ..I..., .    ,...1 l>urii<:ulu.~rA<CttM 

ikM  b»>  enr°Hi»d'Tfom  inrs'^lUb  arVneti'^ui  riF>V^^^^ 
We  bi>licT«  thai  any  fonnirr  rngklnM)  !»■  cbailfiigrd  ;onro<lu»  ■  in-aiiaeaii  mnMoiny  m  reitdable,  w 


r,  and  U  rullulxui  all  (miwrlHiiIlnmi'i— firiluA  nnS  FBrtign  M. 


Mrdlca-Cktrurt, 


\ 


THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY. 
HEW  AND  IHFROTEQ  ESITIOV  — JOST  ISSUED. 

A  SYSTEM  OF   HUMAN    ANATOMY, 

GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL. 
BY  LRAS.MU3  WILSON,  31.  D. 

FOURTH    AMERICAN    F  nU.M  T  im  1.  A  ST  E.NUL13H   EDITION. 
EDITED  BY  PAUL  B.  G0DD4RD,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

BeMlifilllj  prlaled,  in  ooe  lirgs  «ctavo  irntiim'  ..r...^.!.  .r,  k..n.),pd  pieM>' 

faoiliiaH  hiiprorrcu  in  ibg>iHdy<»f  Pn«<i(il  Anaiomy .-  'i  

Tl«  moil  oompiewmiil  ronYinieiiTmnnoal  Tor  the  iiudtin  ".■  |.,-—.-.-  -ylJa.'pfu"  J.ij.nial«/ Jlfrf  Srinv*. 


SIBSOirS  MEDICAI,  ANATOBTT— (Preparing.) 

MBDICAL   ANATOMY; 

tltuitlratin::  tlir  Form.  Ktmcture,  ami  ro&iliun  of  Ihr  lolrrnal  ilrEnns  ia  Ucaltb  and  D 
BY  FRANCIS  SnsSON,  M.  D.,  F.K.S., 

rh>.ii.'i.ii  ID  rtl.  M.rl'i  Ho.I.11.1. 

n'tthnmnrroH*  una  braiilfe^l ralert^  PlaUt, 
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HORNER'S    ANATOMY. 

MUCH  IMBMMITED  AJTU  BJ^IsJKKQBB  MVMTMiMn^^J^Uiluued.) 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  mSTOtOGY. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  HOBNEB,  H.  D., 

Professor  of  Anaiomy  ia  the  Univeraity  of  Peunsylvunia,  Jte* 

XIOHTH  SDinosf. 
EZTERglVKLT  KEVUED  AIID  MODIFIED  TO    1851. 

In  two  large  octavo  Tolumef,  handforoely  printed,  with  seToral  hundred  illaitrationi. 

This  work  has  enjoyed  a  thorough  and  laborious  revision  on  the  part  of  the  autjior,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  it  fully  up  to  the  eiistlng  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  general  and  special 
anatomy.  To  adaot  it  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  he  has  introduced  a  large  number 
of  additional  wood  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  objects  described,  while  the  publishers  have  en- 
deavored to  render  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  the  eitended  reputation  which 
it  has  ocquired.  The  demand  which  has  carried  it  to  an  EIGHTH  EDITION  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  professional  reader. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 
SJVtTU  df  HOHJITEMVa  JiJir^TOMiC^Is  ATIsJia. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

BY  HENRY  H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  &c. 

rnOER   THI  SUFERTISION   OF 

WILLIAM  E.   HORNER,   M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatony  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beautiAil  figures. 

Withthevlewofeztendinf  the  sale  of  this  besnilAiUy  executed  and  complete  "Anntomfcsl  Atlas,*  the 
putitishers  have  prepared  a  new  edition,  printed  on  both  tides  of  the  page,  ihuK  materially  reducing  its  cost, 
and  enabling  them  lo  present  it  at  a  price  at>ont  forty  per  eeiit.  lower  than  former  editions,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  ezeention  ofearh  plaie  i«  in  no  respret  deieriorated,  and  not  a  single  figure  Is  omitted. 

These  Igures  are  well  selected,  and  present  a  complete  and  aecurate  representation  of  that  wonderfhl 
fabric,  the  human  body.  The  planof  this  Atlas  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  convenient  for  the  student,  and 
its  superb  artisiical  axeeution.  have  been  already  pointed  out  We  mast  congratulate  the  student  upon  the 
completion  of  this  Atla»,  as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  wa  most 
add,  the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  "^ cot  up*' is  so  creditable  to  the  eoautry  as  lo  be  fialteriag 
to  oar  national  pridew— ^imwicait  MtdictU  jBurnmL 


HORNBR'B  DI8BBCTOR. 

THE  UNITED  STATES   DISSECTOR; 

Being  a  new  edition,  with  extensive  modification!,  and  almost  re-written,  of 

••HORNER8  PRACTICAL  ANATOBrsr.** 
Id  one  very  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  of  440  pages,  with  many  illustrations  oo  wood. 

WILSOirS  DIS8BCTOR,  New  Edition— (Just  Xuoed.) 

THE  DISSECTOR; 

OR,  PRA€TICAli  AMD  SVRGICAL  ANATORY. 

BX  ERAS3IUS  WILSON. 

MODIFIBD    AND    RB-ARRANOBD    B7 
PAUL  BECK  GODDARD,  M.  D. 

A  HEW  EOlTIOir,  WITH  KSTIflOaiS  AHD  AODITIOTC. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  volume,  royal  l2mo.,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  illustrationi. 

In  passing  this  work  again  through  the  press,  the  editor  hss  made  snch  additions  aod  improve* 
ments  as  the  advance  of  anatomical  knowledge  has  rendered  necessary  to  msiutain  the  work  In  the 
high  repuution  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  schools  ol  the  United  Sutes  as  a  complet*  and  ftithftil 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.  A  number  of  new  Illustrations  have  b«M  ^^^^^^H^^ 
cialJy  in  the  portion  relating  to  the  complicated  analoiBj  of  Ueinu.  Ia  i 
work  will  bo  found  superior  to  former  editioas. 


NCriARD  i,  LEAS  PUBLICATIONS.— ifA.v.WoCT.) 

WORKS  BT  W.  B.  CARFEIVT£B,  10  D. 

KB^r  AITD  IMPROVED  EDITION -(Nearly  Heady.) 

PRINCIPLES   OF   HUMAN   PHYSIOLOGY, 

WITH  THEIR  CHIEF  API'LICATIONE  TO 
l'ATIIOI.,OGV,   IIVGIEKE,  AND  FOREJVSIC  AlCDICIKE. 

Fifth  Amsrican  from  a  New  and  ReTlsed  Iiondon  ITdltion. 


I 
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lianil*  In  Londnn,  will  h«  found  in*l«rl*IIjr  slleied  and  itnp'Dicd.    The  mm  of  the  lathnf  hnbee 
to  briiiK  il  IturnuKhlr  Dp  wUh  the  Jsteil  iiirBRi|;iilinn>  and  diccnierlei,  und  >t  the  time  litn*  » 
nvdkd  tncrcMipg  llie  bulk  of  the  (olunie.  h«  hai  omitTed  lume  ehaplm  which,  treolini)  on  cbm 
piriliiieiniilnniraiid  phjfiinlaKii,  haTeopjMir»it  la  hitn  unnKGeiiarv  lo  the  Tiill  iiiidcriunitlo^  of  th«' 
lubjecl  of  hit  uenliae.     A  number  of  oew  diuttrxion*  hii>a  bixn  IntrAdiicfil,  ind  (he  whole  * 


€O.VI'^ MOTIVE    . 


•liVSIO  L.fttm'—i.-VBte   Htadw) 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY, 

GENERAL    AND    COMPARATIVE. 

TlllltO   EDITION,  (iKEATl.Y  EM_\R11ED. 
In  one  Ter;  hindenmc  ocltio  Tolunie,  nf  over  1100  pHgu,  wilh  331  botulifnl  wood-cnl*. 


•>  >i>«iii 


■  I  l»r)». 'bill  (ijrtcl  (till  !•  mrt-biwl  lo  Dr.  Ohiiiriiwr  for  Una  gieei  wolli. 
'o  hit  high  re|iunlioii.-iir«l.c*l  rimt.. 


ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSIOLOGY, 

INCLUDING  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 
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DUNGLISON'S     PHYSIOLOGY. 
IVevF  and  mucli  Impi^ved  Edition.— (Just  Issued.) 

HUMAN    PBTTSIOLOGY. 

BY  KOBLET  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

ProfoMor  of  the  InsUiuics  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Me<lical  GoUege,  Philadelphia,  etc.  ete. 

SKVEIfTB  EDITIoir. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  extensiTeljr  modified  and  eolarged, 
U*ilk  ntarly  J^ve  Uundred  HiuMraUmtg, 

In  two  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes,  containing  nearly  1450  pages. 

On  no  previous  revision  of  this  work  has  the  author  hestowed  more  care  than  on  the  present,  it 
having  been  subjected  to  an  entire  scrutiny,  not  only  as  regards  the  important  matters  of  which  it 
treats,  but  also  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed  ;  and  on  no  tormer  occasion  has  he  felt 
as  satisfied  with  his  endeavors  to  have  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  existing  state  of  the  soience. 
Perliaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  physiology  have  observera  been  mure  numerous,  energetic, 
and  discriminating  than  witliio  the  last  fbw  years.  Many  modifications  of  fact  and  iaference  have 
consequently  taken  place,  which  it  has  been  necessary  tor  the  author  to  record,  and  to  express  hi.*< 
views  in  relation  thereto.  On  the  whole  subject  of  physiology  proper,  as  it  applies  to  the  functioni* 
executed  by  the  different  organs,  the  present  edition,  the  author  flatters  himself,  will  therefore  be 
found  to  contain  the  views  of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists  of  all  periods. 

The  amount  of  additional  matter  contained  in  this  edition  may  he  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  mere  list  of  authors  referred  to  in  its  preparation  alone  cxtendsover  nine  lur^e  and  closely  printed 
padres.  The  number  of  illustrations  has  been  largely  increased,  the  present  edition  containing  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  while  the  last  had  bat  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  while,  in  addition 
to  this,  many  new  and  superior  wood-cuts  have  been  substituted  for  those  which  were  not  deemed 
sufficiently  accurate  or  sattsfnctory.  The  mechanical  execution  o(  the  work  has  also  been  im- 
proved  in  tyery  respect,  and  the  whole  is  confidently  presented  as  worthy  the  great  and  continued 
favor  which  it  has  so  long  received  from  the  profession. 

It  hasionf  since  taken  rank  asoacofiha  medical  cla«Mcs  of  our  lansfunge.  Tasay  ihatit  isb]r<arlkel>e«t 
text-lKx>k  ofphysiohMnr  ever  pubUsbed  iu  this  eouniry,  is  butschoiiif  Inegvaefaliestiasony  oi'flie  proibs»ion. 
— N.  Y.  Joumnl  qf  MStdMnt, 

The  most  full  and  complete  systfm  of  Phyoioloflrv  in  our  langDage. —  W*iHtfn  Lanret. 

The  most  complete  and  satismeiory  tiyntem  of  rhy«iolO|ry  in  the  Knf  Imh  lan^ruage  — ilmrr.  Med   Joummt. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Huglish  iangaage.— 9ri/*in«n'»  Joumml. 

We  have,  on  two  formt^r  occiuioiis.  hrought  Uus  exc<*il»>nt  work  under  the  notice  of  our  reader*,  and  Wf 
have  now  only  to  say  thai,  in«iifMd  of  failing  behind  in  ihe  rapid  inarch  of  physiological  science,  each  edition 
briiiirs  it  nearer  to  the  van— BWf«>A  nnd  Foreign  Mtdital  fltri^w. 

A  review  ofsaeh  a  well-known  work  would  he  out  of  place  at  the  present  tiin«.  We  have  looked  over  it, 
an  I  find,  what  we  knew  would  lie  the  ra^e,  that  Dr.  DiuiffliM^n  hn%  kept  pace  w.ih  ihe  kcieiicR  to  which  hf 
ha«  devoted  so  mnch  idudy.  and  of  which  he  i«  one  of  the  living  orasmtfrtis  WV  reconmcndi  ho  work-to  the 
medieal  vtiideni  as  a  vaiual»le  text-hook,  and  in  all  iiiqiiir«*rs  mio  NHiural  Hru'iiee,  as  one  which  will  Weil 
an'l  delightfully  repay  perusal. — The  Ntw  OrUiann  Mftlienland  SurgualJaurnml. 


KIRKK8   AHD  PAOKT*S  PHTSIOLOOT.-(Laiel7  Issued.) 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLiOGY, 

FOR    THE    U8E   OF   STUDENTS. 
BY  WILLIAM  SEiVnOUSE  KIRKES,  M.D., 

AssisTEi.  BT  JAMES  PAGET. 
Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physolojry  in  St.  Barlholompw»»  Hospital. 

In  one  handseme  volume,  royal  13ino.,  of  550  pages,  with  1 18  wood-cuts. 

An  ezcellr-nt  work,  snd  for  studtMiu  one  of  the  l>c«t  within  rcach.~£a«/on  Mfdieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 
One  of  the  best  littlt-  tiooks  on  Phyaiolofy  which  we  pov'iiess.-  Brmitkwaitr**  Hiftrospott 
Varticalarly  adapted  to  tlin«(>  who  de«ire  lo  posMUS  a  concise  digest  of  the  facts  of  Ifuihan  Physiolonr* — 
Britiih  nnd  Foreign  Med -Chirurg.  Rtriew, 
One  of  the  best  treatises  whicii  can  be  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  student.—  I^n/lon  Mfdicnl  Gaxftte. 
We  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  an  admiralde  *'  Handbook  of  Physiology.**— Loncfon  Jour.  o/Medicint. 

SOLL7  ON  THB    BRAIN. 

THE  lUIiN  BRAIN;  ITS  STRUCmB,  PniSIOlOGT,  kU  DIKBISRI. 

WITU   A  0SM:aiPTIOM   or  THR  typical  form   of  THR   BKAIN  l.t    niK  animal  EIRUDOM. 

BY  SAMHEL  90LLY.  F.  R.  8.,  &c . 

Senior  Assistant  Surxeon  to  thf>  fk  Thomas*  Hospital.  Ice. 

fVvfn  tk9  Setand  and  much  Enlargtd  London  Edition.    In  OfM  octavo  eo/umc,  with  IdO  Wood-ouU. 

HARRldOff  ON  THE  NRRVM-An  t>say  townrds  a  eorreol  theory  of  the  Nervous  System.    In  one 

oeiavo  volume.  im  puc*  «. 
MATTKUCCl  O.N  LIVING  KF.INGS.- I^etarrson  the  Phynical  Phenomrna  of  Livinf  lleings.    Rdlled 

by  Pnreini.    In  one  neai  royal  i2roo  volume,  extra  «>laih.  with  cuis---:)i»>  pafr*. 
ROifhrrs  |MIYSlOI.O(iV  -  A  TrfHt  tie  »ii  Animal  Miid  Wgi'tahte  rhy«iolii}(y.  with  over  400  illostratioas  on 

wood.    In  two  octavo  vofumes.  cloih 
RCMJKPS  01;TLINI>*  -Outline*  of  Phyniolory  a'«d  Phrenology.    In  on p  octavo  volume,  doth— fllflpafp**. 
ON  THE  CONNKCTION    IH-rrVVKKN   PHYSIOLOGY    AND  I.NTKLLKUTU AL.  I»C11>;MCVL   U*** 

14mo.  volume,  paper  prire  i5ceni«.  ^  _^. 

TODD  4k  BOWMAN*^  PHYSlOM)OY-^PhysiobHiical  Anatomy  and  Physiolocy  of  ^«^ 

hMudsome  wood-cuu.    Parts  I,  II,  and  111,  in  one  tfvo.  volume,  6M  pp.    Part  IV  wiLi 
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raTBOLOBicji,  aiaTai.etiv~tfrtpitrinf.i 

PROFESSOR  OLUOE'S 

ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOeY. 

TRANSLATED    FROM   THE   GERMAN. 

In  one  rerj  bandaome  voUme,  imperial  quarlo,  with  aeieraJ   bundred   illuitnlioDi,  pliin  i 

coloreil,  on  twelve  plgte«,  and  fnplona  lelicr-prati. 

ThefHat  and  tnonuint  iniFrcii  wiih  which  ihia  iinponint  luhiEct  t<  now  nf ■nli'd  hy  ihr  pral^iii 

tnM  ihii  vol uioF.  which  canUint  nil  llie  nntl  iicunl  obicrrHUona  srid  rriulU  0(  l^ni|M>D  in'Ulliatia 
TJiB  iBll  conuiBi  ■  complBlB  eipoaUJon  of  Ihs  prcaent  alala  of  piThDlogieal  »cl>'iipo.  while  lbs  plklia  i 
ronlidand  ■•iha  noil  u-uiUiil  and  uoonls  npR«nluioua  which  have  hccnniBdeorihe  paUiolofical  rt.  . 
ilirlanaof  [he  iiieaibTuiai,>nil  UicTiriaini  aia  wUole  nu;  ba  ngarded  uabakutidiltpeeiniCDDrnMChaBicaJ 
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WII.I.MJJIIS'  PHU*rL'IPl,t:iS—.VrK  and  BHlargrd  EdUUm. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE; 

Comprisliig  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 

AND  A  iminF  grm:rai.  vir.w  of 

CTIOLOGy.  NOSOLOGY.   SEMEIOLOGr,   OIAGNOSIS.   PROGNOSIS.   hND   HYGIENICS. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  B.  WILLIAM.S,  M.  D-,  F.  R.  S., 

Pellaw  of  Iha  Royal  CollEgeor  Cbyaieiana.  &e. 

EwTRD,  witn  Abditioss,  BI  MEREDITH  CLYMER,  M.  D., 

Coniuliing  I'liyaieian  lothe  Phlladeiphm  Hoipiid,  he.  kc- 

III  one  ocutD  tolumo,  of  140  page*. 

BILtlNG-a  PRINCIPLHIS,  NKW  liDITIOX— (Just  bsued.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE. 


^Yrcin  alronslr  lecoramrnd  Dr.  F>11ih|['a 'TriDclpl'*"  la  ii  r-BdrDf  liiaiTiiolinn  vrliirh  tliniild  lie  fm 

MANUALS  ON  THITbLOOD  AND  UBINE, 

InonehandaDtneTolume  ro^a]  ISmo.,  eilia  cloth,  or46a  Urge  fnBCs,Hith  numerous  illuaiiaiieni 

I.  A  Practicnl  Manual  on  the  Blond  and  Socrotioni  of  Ihe  Human  Body.     BY  JOHN  WILLIAM 

ORIfTITH,  M.  D.,  fcc. 
n.  On  the  Anilycia  of  Ihn  Blood  and  Urine  in  health  and  diaease,  ani!  on  ihn  Ireotmenl  of  Uiin 

diaeaaea.     BY  G.  OWEN  REESE.  M.  D.,  F.  R,  8.,  &c.  ic. 
III.  A  Guide  M  the  Eiamiailion  of  Ibn  tJima  in  boallb  and  diaease.  BT  ALFRED  MAREWICK. 


NEW  EDITION— tJusr  IsnTEC.l 

URINARY  Deposits; 

THEIR  I1IA6NDS[S,  FATHQLOBT,  AND  THER&FEHnG&L  INmCATiaNS. 

BY  GOLDINa  BIRD,  A.  M,,  ,M.  D,  ke. 

*  ?n"oe  «r'"n"c«  »'o'lumeTror™iam, 

iimony  of  iha  mttdicHl  preta  warrama  Uie  pufrJiaheta  In  prcaeikunp  ii  aa  a  ccHnplcie  and  rvliabka  Fnt»im  ^ 

aBERCROMBIE  ON  THE  liRAIN.-FaihaloKiaaUnd  Pratik^al  & 
BuSbOWJ  on  cerebral  circulation.— On  DiwdoK  ol 
BLAKiarON  0 


ffll-UpP*.  pp  til. 


r KlioB.    la  one  *oiame,e«a.pr-  3M. 

HASTE'S  PATHOLOUIC A L  ANATOMV.— An  AnaiuMkal  Dr>PilpiKinarib>)>iHa>e<ol'Be)i 

CiMnlMloa.  TnaaJaiedanriBdiiedby  8*uiia.    In  ona*olunv,ani..pp.3m. 
FltlCKuN  THEUR1N&.-Reiial  AUeeliBna,  Ibatr  Diiinnaia  and  PubalooT.    laonebaadao 

nnal  llms .  wKh  tlluairaiiana. 
COPLAND  ON  PAI.SV.-OrUieCaaiea,  Nature,  and  Tnainieui of  Palay  and  Apopreif.    In  c 

VOOEL'S  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMr^Path«li>fiirBl  Annony  et  the  Human  b. 

MMOM*  >>-*T^OLOoV't!^»Draaona'eMV^V^  >U«d>e«]  K««a  M<  U- 
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DUNQLISON'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

ENLAROEP  AND  IMPftO¥£D  EDITION. 

THE    PRACTICE"OF    MEDICINE. 

A  TREATISS  ON 

SPECIAL   PATHOLOGY    AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

THIRD  KDITION. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGMSON,  M.  D., 

Pfofestor  of  the  InttitateB  of  Medicine  In  the  Jeifenon  Medical  College ;  Leetnrrr  on  Oiniea)  Medicine,  kt. 

In  two  large  octavo  voloraea,  of  fifteen  hundred  pages. 

The  atttdent  of  medicine  will  find,  in  these  two  elegant  ▼olrnnes,  a  nine  of  iUets,  a  gathering 
•f  precepts  and  advice  from  the  world  of  experience,  that  will  nerve  his  with  conrage,  and  faith- 
fttlly  direct  him  in  his  efforto  to  relieve  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  nce^-^Bmtm  MktUai€m4 
Surgical  Journal. 

Upon  every  topic  embraced  in  the  work  the  latest  information  will  be  fSsond  carefally  posted  ap« 
Medical  Examiner. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise  of  which  we  have  any  kaowledge.  There  is  scarcely  a 
disease  which  the  student  will  not  find  noticed. — Western  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  the  kind  we  have. — Southern  Medical  and  Burg.  Jhumai, 


A  New  Work.    Now  Ready. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEARTTTuNSS,  AND  APPENDAGES ; 

THEIR  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT. 

BY  W.  H.  "WALSHB,  M.D., 

Prqfessor  nf  tht  PrincipUe  and  Praetie$  rf  Medicine  in  Unirenity  CoXUge,  Londen,  l^c. 

In  one  handfome  volume,  large  royal  12mo. 

The  author's  design  in  this  work  lias  been  to  include  within  the  compaM  of  a  oioderaie  volume,  all  really 
esaeittial  facts  hearing  upon  the  symptom*,  physical  signs,  and  treaiment  of  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases. 
To  accomplish  this  the  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  various  modes  of  pky  steal 
diagnosis,  auaenliaiion,  percaasion,  mensoraiioa.&cwlaich  are  folly  and  clearly.  k«at  sacrinctly  entered 
into,  ooih  as  respects  their  theory  and  alinieal  aheaomeaa.  In  the  second  part,  ike  various  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  great  vessels  are  considered  in  regard  to  symptoms,  physical  signs  and  treatment,  with 
numerous  references  lo  cases.  The  eminence  of  the  aoibor  is  a  suarantee  lo  the  praeiitioner  and  siodent 
that  the  worlc  is  one  of  practical  nUUty  in  ikelUlaling  the  diagnoaia  and  treatmem  ci  e  large,  obscure  and 
important  class  of  diseases. 


THE   GREAT   MEDICAL   LIBaARY. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEOICINE; 

COXPRISINQ 

Treatises  on  the  Nattire  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  BCatexla  Medioa,  and  Thera- 
peutics, Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &o. 

SDITSD   B7 

JOHN  FORBES,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  ALEXANDER  TWEEDIE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

AND  JOHN  CONNOLLY,  M.  D. 
RtriaH,  with  Additioaa, 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D. 

Tins  WORE  18  NOW  COMPLrrK,  AKD  VOBMS  VOCB  LABOS  SVPSa-aOTAL  OCTAVO  VOLVMVa, 

Costaiaing  Thirty-two  Hvadred  and  Fifty-four  unaaoally  lai;ge  Pagea  in  Double  Columai,  Priatsd 

on  Good  Paper,  with  a  new  and  clear  type. 

Tint  W1I0LX  WKt.L  AKD  STROfVOLT  BOtTXD  WITH   BAIMCD  BAXTM  AlH}  DorBLK  TTTLta. 

This  workcontains  no  less  than  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  Kit^HTKKN  DISTINCT  TREATISES, 

By  Bizty-eight  distinguished  Physicians. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  extant;  or,  at  least,  inoorlanguagcPM/fa'aMeAntK 
and  Surgieal  Jown«l. 

For  reference,  it  is  ahove  alt  price  to  every  practitioner. —  Western  iMneU, 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  putilications  of  the  day—as  a  work  of  reftrence  it  is  invaluable.'— > 
Western  Journal  o/Medicime  nnd  Surgery 

It  has  been  to  ns.  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  work  fbr  ready  and  frvoocnt  reference,  one  in  which 
modern  English  medicine  is  rzhtbiied  in  the  most  advantagfotis  Ughl.—  Mrttieai  Examiner. 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  profession  in  thiscountry.il  being  unqara- 
tionably  one  of  very  great  value  to  the  pra«*titioner.  This  estimate  of  il  has  not  Itcfn  formed  from  a  ha«ty  ex* 
aminaiion,  but  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it  dunng  the  pa«t  nine  or 
ten  years.  The  ^dito^s  are  practitioners  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list  of  coniribntors  embraces  many 
of  the  most  eminent  professor*  and  teachers  of  l<nndnii,  hkiiiiburgh.  Dublin,  and  (f  Insgow.  It  is«  indeed,  fha 
greatroerilofthis  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  lieen  furniiibed  by  practitioners  who  have  not  only 
d«voted  aspeeial  attention  to  the  diseases  almut  which  they  have  written,  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportuattfte« 
for  an  extensive  practical  aciiaaintance  with  them.— and  whose  reputation  earrie%  >Sfik%  %.%wvcK<ev«%.  ^  ^^^^;^ 
eo«pate»cy  Justly  to  appreciaie  the  opinkma  of  oihera,  while  ii  stamps  their  owndocvt«at%'«>:&fc>i^'**^'^"^ 
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.         .  WATtOirS  PRAjOTZOB  or  IffiUBOXVE— Vav  BdltloB. 

LECTURES  ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

BY  THOMAS  WATSON,  M.  D.,  &c..&c. 

Third  American,  from  the  last  London  Edition. 

REVISED,  WITH  ADDITIONS,  BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D., 

Author  of  '<  A  Treatise  on  tbe  Diseaces  of  Children,"  kc. 

IN  ONE  OCTAVO  TOLUMB, 

Of  uMurly  BLEVEN  HUXTDRED  I*ABO£  PAaSS,  stroagly  booad  with  nUed  ImuuU. 

To  fay  that  it  it  the  very  beat  work  on  the  auhjeet  now  extant,  it  but  to  eeho  the  aentiiiient  of  the  medfeai 
press  throughout  the  country. — N,  O.  Mtdhal  Journal. 

Of  the  text-books  recently  republished  Watson  is  very  justly  the  principal  favorite.— /&/met*  Rtf^rt  is 
Nat.  Med.  Asioc. 

By  universal  content  the  work  ranks  among  the  very  best  text-books  in  our  language.—  lU.  and  Ind.  Med. 
Journal. 

Regarded  on  all  hands  as  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  systematic  treatise  on  praetieal  medi- 
cine extant — 51.  Ijouis  Med.  Journal. 

Ooafeasedly  one  of  the  very  best  works  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  physic  in  the  English  or  any  other 
language. — Med.  Examiner. 

As  a  text-book  it  has  no  equal;  ax  a  compendium  of  pathology  and  practice  no  superior  — y.  Y.  Annalist. 

We  know  of  no  work  better  calculated  for  being  placed  in  the  tiamlsof  the  stutieni,  and  for  a  text  iKwk, 
on  every  important  potnt  the  author  seemfi  lohave  posted  up  his  knowlfd^e  to  thi*  day.— iimT.  Med.  Journal. 

One  of  the  most  practically  useful  books  that  ever  was  presented  to  the  student.— M  Y.  Med.  Journal. 


WILSON  ON  THE   SKIN. 

ON     DISEASES~OF    THE    SKIN. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.8., 
Author  of  *^  Human  Anatomy,**  &e. 

SECOITD  AXKKXCAN   FKOK  THK  SECOITD  LOirDOir  CDITIOir. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  441)  pa^es. 

Also,  to  1»e  liad  'vrltli  el^lit  boAiitlAilljr  eolored  ateol  platoa* 
Alaoy  tlfto  plates  aold  aeparAtOy  la  board** 


Mnclh  Knlarsod  Kdltlom  of  BARTLBTT  ON  FBVKRg. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE 

FEVERS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

BY  ELISHA  BARTLETT,  M.D., 
In  one  oetavo  volame  of  550  pages,  beautifblly  printed  and  strongly  bound. 


CL7MER  AND  OTHERS  ON  FEVERS. 

FEVERS;   THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOaT,   AND  TREATKENT. 

FRbPARED   AND   EDITED,   WITH   LABdB  ADDITIONS, 
rROX  THE  KSSATS  ON  FEVER  IX  TWEEDIE'B  UBRART  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE, 

B7    MEREDITH    CL7MER,   M.D. 

In  one  octavo  volame  of  six  hnndred  poges. 


BENEDICT'S  CHAPM  AN.-^Compeadiam  of  Chapman's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medieine.    One  neat 

volume,  8vo..  pp.  258. 
BUDD  ON  THE  LIVER.— On  Diseases  of  the  Liver.    In  one  very  neat  8vo.  vol.,  with  colored  plates  and 

wood-nnis.  pp.  909 
CHAPMAN'S  LECTURES.— Lectures  on  Fevers,  Dropsy,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Ac.  Ac.    In  one  neat9vo. 

volume,  pp.  450 
THOMSON  ON  THE  SICK  ROOM.— Domestic  management  oT  the  sick  Room,  necessary  in  aid  of  Medical 

Treatment  for  ihr  chre  of  Diseases.    Edited  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  one  large  royal  lisao.  volume,  with 

wood-cuts,  pp.  360 
HOPE  ON  THE  HEART.— A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels.    Edited  by  Pen- 
nock.    In  one  volume.  8vn  .  with  plates,  pp.  573. 
LALLE.MAND  ON  SPERMATORRHOEA.— The  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  ;Spennauirrh<ea. 

Trars!atiHt  and  Rdited  hy  Henry  J   .McDou^al.    In  one  volume,  6vo.,  pp  3*^. 
PtUIAPS  ON  SCROFULA.— Scrofula:  its  Nature,  itn  Prevalence,  its  Cau«ee,  and  the  Principles  of  iu 

Treatment     In  one  volume,  ^vo.,  with  a  plate,  pp  360. 
WIlITKIiEAD  ON  ABORTION,  Ac— The  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Abortion  and  Sterility:  being  the 

Result  of  an  Exieni^d  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Physiobgical  and  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Uterus,    la 

one  volume,  Svo..  pp  368. 
WILLIA.MS  ON  RRSPIRATORY  ORGANS.-A  Practical  Treaiine  on  Diweanes  of  the  Respiratory  Or- 

Suis;  including  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  Luni(s,  and  Pleurae.    With  numerous  Additions  aiid 
otes  by  M.  Ciymer,  M.  D.    With  wood-cuts.    In  one  octavo  volume,  pp  506 
Day  on  old  age— a  PracUcal  Treatise  on  the  Domestic  Management  and  nsore  important  DiJieaaes  of 
Advanced  Life.    With  an  Appendix  on  a  new  and  sttccessful  mode  of  treating  Lnmbego  and  other  foiMn 
of  Chrouic  Rhenmatism.    i  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  9M, 
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ISEIGS  OH  FEHAUBS,  Hew  and  Improved  Edition— (Lately  bsned.) 

WOMAN ;  HER  DISEASES'  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES ; 

A    SERIES   OF    LETTERS    TO    HIS    CLASS. 

BY  C.  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  oTMidwifery  tiij  ni«ea««»or  Women  and  Children  in  tb«  Jeflerton  Medical  College  of 

Philadelphia,  ftc.  he. 

In  one  large  and  beautirully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  seven  hundred  large  pages. 

**  I  am  happy  to  offer  to  my  Claaa  an  enlarged  and  amended  edition  of  my  Letters  on  the  Dis- 
eiises  of  Women ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  return  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  them,  and 
to  our  brethren  generally,  fur  the  flattering  manner  in  which  they  have  accepted  this  fruit  ofmj 
labor." — Pkepace. 

The  value  attached  lo  this  W(»ik  by  ihe  profession  is  suflicienily  proved  by  ihe  rapid  ex- 
hausiion  of  the  fir^i  ediiiun,  and  consequent  demand  for  a  second.  In  preparing  ihi^  the 
author  haN  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thoroaghly  to  revise  and  greatly  to  improve 
it.  I  he  work  will  therefore  be  found  completely  brou<;ht  up  to  the  day,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  reputation  which  it  has  so  immediately  obtained. 

Proft-Hfor  Mei(^«  Hha  t* iilarirrd  «nd  amended  this  f^rcHt  work,  for  nuch  it  unquentioiisbly  is.  having  passed 
ihr  ordeal  of  criticism  ni  homf  and  a'lroad.  but  been  improved  thereby  ;  fur  in  this  new  edition  the  author 
hai*  iiiirodnced  r«^ul  improvfmentu,  and  iiiciea»edthe  valuf  and  oiili'y  of  ilieltook  immea^uraldy.  It  presents 
so  many  novel,  bright  and  sparkiinfl:  thoughts;  ruch  an  exuberance  of  new  idt-ason  alinokl  ever)*  p«Ke» 
thai  we  roiifefit  nuroelven  to  hiive  become  euamorod  with  the  Ik)oI(  and  iisauihur:  and  cannot  withhold 
our  couKraiulation*  fiom  our  l'biiadel|>hiH  confrere*,  that  i^uch  a  leuchcr  i^  in  their  service-  We  regret  that 
our  Mmitu  will  not  allow  ofa  more  txtended  noiice  of  thi«  wotk.  t>ui  rou  i  content  ourselves  with  ihu4  com* 
meiitiiiiff  It  as  worthy  of  diligent  perusal  l«y  phy«>iciunf»aii  well  a*  siudfiitK.  who  are  seeking  to  be  Iho  roughly 
niKiructcd  in  the  impotiHut  prnciicai  i»ut>j<^cto  of  which  it  treat*  — iV.  Y  Med.  GnztVt.. 

it  contains  a  vaKt  amount  of  prHCiicai  knowtedire.  I>}  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained  the 
experience  ofmiiny  year*,  and  who  ietl«  the  result  in  a  free,  famii*ar,  and  pleasant  manner.— DuMin  Qtf«r- 
l«r/H  Journal. 

There  i*  an  off-band  fervor,  a  i^tow  and  a  wnrm-heartednes«  infecting  the  eflbrt  of  Dr.  Mei^s,  which  is  en- 
tirely captivating,  and  which  sit'olulely  hurrien  the  reafier  ihrouith  from  bexinning  lo  end.  Besides,  the 
book  leeinit  wnh  folid  iii^iruciion.  and  it  nbowa  the  very  highest  eviitence  of  ability,  viz..  the  cleiirness  with 
which  the  information  Ik  prenenied.  We  know  of  no  better  tt  st  of  one's  underotandinff  a  i>ubj*'C'  than  the 
evidence  of  the  power  of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  mo»i  elemeniary.  as  well  as  the  olivciirest  subjects,  un- 
der ilie  pencil  of  Prof.  Meiff't.  sre  isolated  and  m^de  to  siHitd  out  in  fuch  Ixild  relief,  ai«  to  produce  distinct 
iinprc»>i>ions  upon  the  mitid  and  memory  of  the  reader —TAe  Charluum  JdulicalJournal. 

Toe  m«*rit«of  the  firvt  edition  of  this  work  vkcre  «k>  geiierMlly  appreciated,  and  with  iiath  a  high  degvee  of 
favor  liy  the  medical  profe«9ioii  throufihout  the  Union,  that  we  aj^  not  surprised  in  »eeing  a  i^econd  edition 
of  it  li  is  a  sianoard  work  on  itie  di^ea^rs  of  I'ninnlei^  aiul  in  many  rei»peeis  is  one  of  the  ver)  be^l  of  its 
kind  in  ibe  l'<iiglish  language.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  fir»t  eiUiion.  we  irave  the  work  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  npoke  of  it  in  tne  warmest  terms  of  eommendatioii.  T.me  ha*  not  chansed  ih^  favorable  estimate 
we  niared  u|K>n  it.  but  hH«  rather  iMcrea-ed  oar  convictions  of  lis  suiMTlaiive  merits.  But  we  do  not  now 
dem  It  nrceit^ary  to  say  more  than  to  commeuU  this  workmen  the  di»easos  of  women,  and  ihe  remedies 
lor  them,  to  the  attention  of  thoiie  iiraciitioner^  who  have  not  supplied  themselves  with  it  The  most  select 
library  would  be  imperfect  without  il.—  TA«  WthUrn  Journal  i*f  Uflieimt  mnd  Suf^fy. 

lie  ifi  a  bold  thinker,  and  itoimetfMrx  more  originality  of  thought  a»d  »t\le  il.an  Hlm«»»-iany  Am«*ricnn  writer 
on  medical  sul*jc<^l«.  If  he  \»  not  an  ekgHiii  writer,  there  is  ai  least  a  freshness-  a  raeiners  in  bis  mode  of 
exprrasing  himtelf— that  cannoi  f-«il  lo  diaw  the  reader  after  him.  even  to  the  elo«e  of  hM  work  :  yon  eaanot 
iio«i  over  his  pages;  he  siiniulaies  rsther  iban  narcotises  )our  senses,  and  the  render  cannot  lay  aside  these 
)eiier»  when  once  he  enters  into  their  merits.  This.  <he  areond  edition  i-  much  amended  and  enlarged,  and 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  (he  attihor*s  lalenis  and  iiidu»irv.—  N  O  UMiatiand  SurgienI  Jaurnat. 

The  practical  writinss  of  Dr  Meiiit  are  second  to  none  —  T%t  N.  Y.  Journnl  pf  Medieint. 

'Ihe  excellent  practical  direction)*  contained  in  thi*  voluu.e give  it  gr^-nt  utility,  which  we  trust  will  not  be 
lo«i  upon  our  older  coll*  a^ues;  with  some  cotiden*>aiioii  indeed,  w«  should  think  it  wall  adaptod  for  trans- 
latioB  into  German.— Zci'<ie^r/f/Mf  4U  Gtsammu  Medtein. 

HEW  AVD  IMPBOTEP  EDmOK-(Latel7  iMmed.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES, 

AND  ON  THE  SPECIAL  HYGIENE  OF  THEIR  SEX. 
BY   COLOMBAT  DE   L'ISERE,  M.  D. 

TRANSLATED,  WITH  MANY  NOTES   AND  ADDITIONS,  BY  C.  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D. 

8ECDXD  EDITIUlt.    VEflSED   AND   IMritOVED. 

In  one  large  volume,  octavo,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  with  numerous  wood-cota. 

We  are  satisfied  it  i«  destined  to  take  the  front  rank  In  this  depanmeni  of  medieal  science.  It  Is  in  fket  a 
complete  exposition  o(  the  opinions  and  praoticai  metliods  of  all  ibe  oekbraied  pnsctilioners  of  ancient  ana 
oioderii  time*.— AVie  York  Joutn.  q/Mrdiein* 

ASH'WBX.Xi   OXr  TRB   DlSfiAffif   OF   riiaKAX.Bf . 

A  FRACnCAL  TREATISE  ON  TIE  DISEASES  PEGULIAB  TO  WOHBI. 

ILLUSTRATED    BV    CASi£:i   DERIVED    FK^M    Huiil'lTAL   AND    PKIVATS  PKACTirX 

BY  SaMUHL  ASH  WELL.  M.  D.    With  Additio.^  st  PAUL  UBCK  GODDARD,  M.  D. 
Second  American  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  620  pagea. 
One  of  the  very  best  works  ever  iasued  from  the  press  on  the  Diseases  of  Ke mules.—  Ifsflsfn  L««««i. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABORPION   AND  Sn-UllI.irY.     '»'«  \%w*%^>i>»''S!«»^ 
Jd.  D.,  Ike.    In  ooe  voIimm  oeuve,  of  about  ikraa  haairsd  wii  eeveuty  ^^  ^  ^^»%^^ 
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I  Ti.  o-  '.     Bsw  Ann  lupnovBD  kditioit— (i.K«eir  u*it*a.i  ^ 

: :  i^  :  THE  DISEASES"OF  FEMALES. 

I'vCLirBINII  THD5£  OF  FBEBNANCT  ANH  CHILQBE]). 

liY  FLEETWOOD  CaURCHlXL,  M.D„  M.R.I.  A„ 

Auihor  of  ■■  Thf  oiy  ■iirt  P[ocu.^c  of  Mid^ifr^f y,"  "  numict  of  Fwnnlt.,"  4r. 
A  New  Ameiioan  BdiUon  {Ths  FifUi),   Revlssd  b7  the  Autbor. 
With  the  Notei  or  ROBERT  M.  HUSTON,  M.  D. 
In  aa«  large  ind  handiome  ocU>o  volupie  of  632  pagn,  with  wood-CUU. 
Tn  jnilRlgi!  iu  inneryrlctrlirn  unnngni^lriB  ihs  finh  vdiitonorony  aclinowlolBCd  DiFdiirai  ■uihoriiy,  mr* 
nanwnplU-tl'ilRBiHilBali).''    VtiB  «ntri  unnounpeil  iIkkc,  bu  loo  Iniif  nesn  honoKil  Hil))  l[ittBrn 
"eliriiam-' in  Kinve  miy  dDDbi  •■u  ■»  iiuD  vrorih.  ii>id  we 
ku  caiil^iljr  rawined  ih<  no'M  pr  Dr- HiMWin,  wbo  ciliteil  tl 
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CimrcMIl'B  Monoeiapha  on  Females —(Lately  IsBued.) 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  FDERFERALIgVER,  AKD  QtHEa  DISEASES 
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B  tlUlHl'EENTH  CENrURV, 
Ediied  b/  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D,.  M.  B.  I.  A, 

Aulbor  of  "TrealiH  oi>  Uia  OiKUet  a(  F>ini»>."  kr 
In  ana  nett  ocliio  loluwe,  of  aboul  ftiur  bundred  itid  Gllj  page*. 
rn  Dr.  CMunililll  h»  ippenUed  noWi,  bbiIhW 
met  Ihe't  ■union'  lime.    He  Au  alio  pccfii 
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JKUCn  E.Vt.JIKaED  J.VO  l.ni*ROVED  EarPlOJV—[l.attlit  IuumT.) 
A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON 

INFIAMIHATION  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND  ITS  AFFENSAIIES, 

ANO  ON  ULCERATION  ANO  INDURATION  OF  THE  NECK  Of  THE  UTERUS, 
BY  HENUY  BENNETT,  M.  C, 


In  one  neat 
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A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 
BY  W.  P.  DEWEES,  M.  D. 

MNTH  EDITION. 
!•<)••  •aliiB*aooHiia.    U2 pagMgwitli flMe*. 
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MEIGS  ON  OHILDREN-^ust  Issued. 
OBSERVATIONS  ON 

CERTAIN  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

Profeuor  of  Midwifery  and  of  the  Diaeaaea  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Jefferaon 

Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  ko,  &e. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  Yolnme  of  214  pages. 

While  thia  work  ia  not  preaented  to  the  profeaaioo  aa  a  ayatematic  and  complete  treatiae  on  In- 
fantile diaordera,  the  importance  of  the  aobjecU  treated  of,  and  the  intereat  atuching  to  the  viewa 
and  opiniona  of  the  diatinguithed  author  muat  command  for  it  the  attention  of  all  who  are  called 
upon  to  treat  thia  intereating  daaa  of  diaeaaea. 

It  pati  forth  no  claims  as  a  nysteroatic  work,  but  contains  an  amount  of  Talnable  and  usaAil  ^^h 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  snme  space  in  our  home  literature.  It  can  not  bat  prove  an  aecaptable  oOering 
to  the  profession  ai  laLtg^—N.  Y.  Journal  qfMtdiein: 

The  work  before  us  is  andonbtediy  a  Taluabie  addition  to  the  fond  of  information  which  has  already  beei^ 
tieaiiured  upon  the  nubjecu  in  question.  It  is  practical,  and  therefore  amineiitiy  adapted  to  the  pvnaral 
practitioner.    Dr.  Meigs*  works  have  the  same  fascination  which  belongs  to  himself.— Afeduai  Sxomuur, 

This  is  a  most  excellent  work  on  the  obacnre  diseases  of  childhood,  and  will  afford  the  practitioner  and 
student  of  medicine  much  aid  in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment.— T7U  Boston  Medieml  and  SurgiealJoummL 

We  take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  this  excellent  little  work  to  the  attention  of  medical  praetition- 
en*.  It  deverves  their  aiteution,  aiid  aAer  ihey  commence  its  pcrusaKthey  will  not  willincly  abandon  it, 
until  they  have  mastered  iu  contents.  We  read  the  work  while  suffering  from  a  carbuncle,  and  its  fof^i- 
natin^ puges  ofleii  beguiled  us  into  forgetfuliiesf  of  agonizing  pain.  May  it  teach  others  to  relieve  the  afllio- 
uons  of  the  young.— Tkt  Wutsm  Journal  of  Mediein*  and  Surgerff, 

All  of  which  topics  are  treated  with  Dr  Meigs'  acknowledged  ability  and  oriffinal  diction.  The  work  ia 
neither  a  systematic  nor  a  coinpli-te  ireaiiM  upon  the  disease*  ofchildren,  but  a  fragment  which  may  be  eon- 
auiieJ  with  much  advaulage.— SoulAsrn  Medtealand  Surgical  Journal. 


NEW  WORK  B7  DR.  CHURCHILZs. 

ON    THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A., 

Author  of  *«  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,"  **  Diaeaaea  of  Females,**  4e. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  600  pagea. 

From  Dr.  ChurchilPs  known  ability  and  industry.  w«  were  led  to  form  high  expectations  of  this  work ;  not 
Were  we  deceived.  lu  learned  author  seems  lo  have  set  no  hou-^ds  to  his  rrsenrches  in  collecting  informa- 
tion which,  with  his  usuni  jtyi^trtnaiio  addrei^*,  he  has  di«po«ed  of  in  ih*  most  clear  and  concise  manner,  ao 
aa  to  lay  before  the  reader  every  opiniou  of  imporianee  bearing  upon  the  aul'iect  under  conaidtraiioa. 

Vfa  rrgaid  this  folaaae  aa  posieasiag  more  cleiaa  toeoeipleitMaa  than  env  other  of  the  kiM  win  waifB 
iWf  tra  eequainied.  tf  oai  eordially  end  eameatly,  iherafere.  do  we  commend  h  lo a«r  #«ofcaaieaal  Iweitvsftt 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  stamp  of  their  approbation  will  in  due  time  be  impressed  upon  it. 

AAer  an  atieniive  perusal  of  us  contents,  we  besitoie  not  to  say,  that  it  is  one  o(  the  mort  comprehensive 
ever  written  upon  the  diseases  of  children,  and  that,  for  copiousness  of  reference,  extent  of  research,  and  per- 
spicuity of  detail,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  language.— X>mM»i»  (/worlsrif 
Jourtial. 

The  praaeat  volume  will  sastain  the  rrpotation  aeqoired  by  the  author  from  hia  previooa  worka.    The 


reader  will  find  in  it  full  and  judicious  direoiions  for  the  management  of  infants  at  birth,  and  a  compendioea, 
but  clenr,  account  of  the  diMasea  to  which  children  are  liable,  and  the  most  •uccas»fttl  mode  of  traaung  taem. 
We  must  not  eiose  this  notice  without  CNlling  attention  lo  the  author^s  stvie,  which  m  pervpicaoua  a»d 
polished  to  a  degree,  we  regret  to  say,  not  generally  eharacteristie  of  owdical  works.  We  recommeiM  tM 
work  of  Dr  Churchill  most  cordially,  both  lo  studcnu  and  praetiiioners,  as  a  volaable  and  reliable  guMO  in 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children.— jtm.  Joum.  t^  lAs  Afsd.  Scitneu. 

AAer  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect  notice,  of  Dr.  Charehlirs  work,  we  shall  eonelade  by 
aayiiiff.  that  it  ia  one  that  cannot  foil  from  iu  copiousness,  extensive  research,  and  general  accuracy,  to  axeit 
atill  higher  the  repuUtion  of  the  author  in  this  country.  The  American  reader  will  be  particularly  P«****« 
to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full  justice  throughout  his  work,  to  the  various  American  authors  ontMa 
aubjrct.  The  names  of  Dewees,  Eberle,  Condie,  and  Mewart,  occur  on  nearly  every  page,  and  these  aalkofa 
are  cor.«iaiitlv  referred  to  by  the  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  with  the  most  liberal  eonrteay.— 
Tht  Mtdieal  Examimtr. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Practical  Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  nnpreja- 
diced  a  statement  or  po»ting  up  o(  our  actual  knowledge  as  this.—  N  Y.  Journal  <ffM«di*in§. 

lu  cisims  to  merit,  both  as  a  scientific  and  practical  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.    Whilst  we  woald 
not  elevate  it  ehove  every  other  ireettaa  on  tlie  saiM  auNaet,  we  oari«iuJ|  belUfe  tfe«L^«ct  %«  ^ba^mb 
to  it,  and  oooe  aupeiior^  Sauilum  iUd.  m»d  8mg.  JmttnoL 
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New  and  Improved  BdHlon. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

DISEASES   OF   CHILDREN. 

B?  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D., 

Fellow  ofUie  College  of  Phyatciaafti  Ite.  &e. 
Third  edition,  reviaed  and  augmented.    In  one  largo  Tolume,  8vo.>  of  over  700  pagea. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  third  edition  of  the  preacnt  treatiae,  every  portion  ofit  haa  been  aubjected 
to  a  carenil  reviaion.  A  new  chapter  haa  been  added  on  Epidemic  Meningitia,  i  diaeaae  which, 
ilthough  not  confined  to  children,  occara  far  Ynore  freqnently  in  thorn,  than  in  adulta.  In  the  other 
chnptera  of  the  work,  all  the  more  important  facta  that  have  been  developed  aince  the  appearance 
of  tne  laat  edition,  in  reference  to  the  nature,  diagnoaia,  and  treatment  of  the  aeveral  diaenaea  of 
which  they  treat,  have  been  incorporated.  The  great  object  of  the  author  haa  been  to  preaent,  in 
.each  auccceding  edition,  aa  full  and  connected  a  view  aa  poaaible  of  the  actual  atate  of  the  pa- 
thology and  thcrnpciitica  of  thoae  afToctiona  which  moat  uaaally  occur  between  birth  and  puberty. 

To  the  preaent  edition  there  ia  appended  a  liat  of  the  aeveral  worka  and  eaaaya  quoted  or  referred 
to  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or  which  have  been  conaultod  in  ita  preparation  or  reviaion. 

Evi'ry  important  fMCl  thai  has  ht>eii  verified  or  developed  iiince  the  publication  of  the  pre viouR  edition, 
eith«*r  in  rclminii  lo  the  nature,  diiijpiottia.  or  treatment  of  the  diMaass  of  children,  have  tieen  arram^ed  and 
iiicorporat<*d  into  the  Itody  of  the  work:  ihutf  pouting  up  to  date  to  uae  a  eoaniinv-hou^  phramr.  all  the 
vatoable  fauts  Mn^l  uAeful  iiitbrmation  on  the  t>ul'j<rci.  To  the  ikmericuu  practitioner.  Dr.  CoiidieV  rrmaika 
.oti  the  di<»eai«ea  ot'chijdren  will  l>tf  inviiluHhte,  and  w**  accordingly  advi»e  tlioi'e  who  have  tailed  to  reiul  ihia 
work  to  profiirH  a  copy,  Miid  make  itieniveives  lamiliar  with  it«  sound  priuciplea. — Tht  New  OtUans  Meduai 
mud  Surgiral  Journal. 

We  feel  perKuaded  iliat  the  American  Medical  profenion  will  Poon  rrgard  it.  not  only  aa  a  Tery  good,  but 
as  the  viav  bk«t  **  Practical  Treuiine  on  the  ])i«ea««i*»  of  Children.''— i4»»er/c«»i  Med  ieal  Journal 

We  pronounced  ihe  fir«t  ednion  lo  he  ilie  best  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  KngtiNh  language, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  han  been  publi8hi*d.  we  still  regard  it  in  that  light.— itficdMu/  Examiner, 

Frmn  Prufu^or  Wm  P.  Johmton.  Wanhingtofiy  D.  C. 
I  make  use  ofit  ar  a  textbook,  and  place  it  invariably  in  the  hand*  of  my  private  pupils. 

From  Prqfessor  D.  Humphrey*  Storer^  of  Boston. 
I  consider  it  to  be  the  beoi  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  wc  have  access  to,  aud  as  such  recommend  H 
to  all  who  ever  refer  to  the  subject. 

From  Pro/f*8or  M  M  Fallen,  o/ St  Louist. 
I  consider  it  the  bent  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Childreu  that  we  possess,  and  aa  such  have  been  in  tb« 
habit  of  recommending  it  to  my  eltuwea. 

Dr  Condie's  ffcholnrAhip.acnmen.  induKiry,  and  practical  sen «e  are  manifi*«ird  in  thii>,  as  in  all  his  nu- 
merous coniribuiiuiif  lo  ji<-it:nve  —  l)r  Holmes's  Htport  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 

Taker;  as  n  wlioU*.  in  our  juiif^nitMit.  Dr.  Ctutdie^s  Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  peru«Hl  of  which  the  practi- 
tioner in  ihi»  country  will  riMi  with  ilie>  greuteti  saiisfaction.—  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  nni  Surgery. 

f'^nt  of  the  IteKt  works  u|ioii  ihe  DifteN^ef  of  Children  in  Ihe  Eiigli«b  iHiif^nage.—  Wtttitfm  Lnnr^t 
.    We  feel  OMured  from  aciuni  expericjice  thai  uo  physictau's  library  cuu  be  complete  without  a  copy  ofikia 
work.—  N.  y.  Journal  of  Metiicine 

PerhMpB  tlie  iiioitt  tail  anx  complete  work  now  before  the  profession  of  the  Un'-ied  States:  indeed,  we  m»iy 
say  in  the  Eii^li^h  inniruMKC.    It  u»  ruHtlv  ''upenor  lo  rnosi  ofit"  predecessor*  — J>atttylran*n  Med  Journnl. 

A  veritable  pwdiairic  encyclopaidia,  aud  an  honor  lo  Americuu  medical  literature.—  Ohio  Medual  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

ireST  O.r  DISEjtSES  of  CBtLDUEJr. 

.  LECTURES  ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

BY  CHARLES  WEST,  M.  D., 

Senior  Ph}  aician  to  the  Royul  Infirmary  for  Childreu,  kc,  Ate. 

In  one  volume,  octavo. 

Every  portion  of  theiie  lectures  i«  marked  by  a  general  accuracy  of  description,  and  hy  the  aoandneas  of 
the  views  set  forth  in  relation  lo  the  pathology  and  iberapeuiicvof  tiie  several  maladies  treated  of  The  lec- 
tures on  the  diseases  of  the  reMptraiory  apparatus,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  are  particularly 
excellent,  forming  one  of  the  fullest  and  maul  able  accoaiits  of  these  affections,  as  they  present  ihemiteives 
during  infancy  and  childhood,  in  the  Englixh  language  The  history  of  the  several  form*  of  phihtsio  during 
theae  periods  of  existence,  with  their  managemeui,  will  be  read  by  all  with  deep  interest — 2^  Jmtriean 
JoumcUofthe  Medical  Scienets. 

The  Lectures  of  Dr.  WuM,  originally  published  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  form  a  mo«t  valuable 
addition  to  this  braiicb  of  practical  medicine.  For  many  years  physician  to  the  Children's  Infirmary,  his 
opportunities  for  observing  their  diseases  have  been  inostext<^nsive,  no  lesnthan  14  OliO  children  having  been 
brought  under  his  notice  during  the  pa«t  nine  years.  The^e  have  evidently  been  studied  with  great  care, 
ajid  the  result  has  beeii  the  production  of  the  very  be^t  work  in  our  language,  ko  far  as  it  goeis  on  the  dis- 
eases of  .thi»  clas«  of  our  patienbi.  The  symptomatology  and  pNibology  of  iheir  di«ea»es  are  e»peciaUy 
exhibited  most  dearly;  and  we  are  convinced  that  no  one  can  read  with  care  these  leclurea  without  deriv- 
ing from  them  instruction  of  the  most  important  kind—  Charleston  Med.  Journal. 


A   TREATISE 

ON  THB  PHTSICAIs  AND  ACBDICAIs  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  VV.  P.  DEWEE8,  M.  D. 
Ninth  edition.    In  one  volume,  octavo.    648  pages. 
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KBW  AHD  ntfPROVED  BDITION— (Now  Ready.) 

OBSTETRICS: 

THE    SCIENCE    AND    THE    ART. 

BY  CHARLES  D,  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  filidwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  In  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 

Philadelphia,  &c.  &c. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved,  with  abont  150  mnatrations. 

In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  ofieTen  hundred  large  pagei. 

The  rapid  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  this  work  is  n  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  supplied 
a  desideratum  ofthe  professioDt  ootwithatanding  the  oumeroua  treatises  on  the  same  subject  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years.  Adopting  a  system  of  his  own,  the  author  has  combined 
the  leading  principles  of  his  interesting  and  difficult  subject,  with  a  thorough  ezpo^ition  of  its  rules 
of  practice,  presenting  the  results  of  long  and  extensive  eiperience  and  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  department  of  medicine.  As  an  American  treatise  on  Mid- 
wifery, which  has  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  a  classic,  it  possesses  peculiar  claims  to  the  at- 
tention and  study  of  the  practitioner  and  student,  while  the  numerous  alteratious  and  revisions 
which  it  has  undergone  in  the  present  edition  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is  fully  on  a  level  with 
the  most  recent  improvements  of  its  subject. 

As  aa  elementary  treatise — Ronciwe.  but,  withal,  clear  and  comprehensive— we  know  of  no  one  better 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  student;  while  the  youn^  practitioner  will  find  in  it  a  liody  of  sound  doctrine, 
and  a  series  of  excellent  practical  Jireciiona.  adapted  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  various  forms  of  labor 
and  their  results,  which  he  will  be  induced,  we  are  persuaded,  again  and  again  to  consult,  and  always  with 
profit. 

It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  peruse  a  work  upon  the  subject,  from  which  we  have  received  greater  satis- 
faction,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  better  calculated  lo  comraunirate  to  the  student  correct  and  definite 
views  upon  the  several  topics  embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  teachings. — American  Journal  qftkt  Medictil 
Seieneu. 

We  are  acquainted  with  no  work  on  midwifery  of  greater  practical  laAut.^ Boston  MtdiealwidSurgUml 
Journal. 

Worthy  the  reputation  of  its  distinffui>bed  author.— 3f(p//»>a/  Eraminn. 

We  mo«t  sincerely  recommend  it.  both  to  the  student  and  practitioner,  as  a  more  complete  and  valuable 
work  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,  than  any  of  the  numerous  reprints  and  American  editioiu  of 
liUiropean  works  on  the  same  subject— JV.  Y.  AnnattM. 

We  have,  therefore,  great  satisfliction  in  briogimr  under  our  reader^s  notice  the  matured  views  of  the 
hii^hest  American  authority  in  the  department  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  and  talents. —Lonifon  Moditml 
GnzftU. 

An  author  of  estalilished  merit,  a  professor  of  Midwifery,  and  a  practitioner  of  high  reputation  andimmense 
expt*nence— we  may  assuredly  regard  his  work  now  before  us  as  reprerentiug  the  most  advanced  state  of 
obstetric  science  in  America  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  wriieti.  We  connider  Dr.  Meiffs^  hook  as  a  valuable 
arquifti:ion  to  obstetric  literature,  and  one  that  will  very  much  assist  the  practitioner  under  many  oircum- 
stances  oC  doubt  and  pcrplexitv.— TAe  Dublin  Quarigrly  Journal. 

These  various  heads  are  subdivided  so  well,  no  lucidly  explained,  that  a  food  memory  is  all  that  is  necea- 
sary  in  order  to  put  the  reader  in  po*aeasion  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thia  importnnt  subjen'.  Dr.  Meigs 
ha«  cniiftrrred  a  great  benefit  on  the  profession  in  publishing  this  excellent  work.— S(.  Louis  Mtdiealand 
Surgical  Joumtu, 

TYLER  SMITH  ON  PARTURITIOW. 

ON    PARTURITION, 

ANB  TIE  PBINCIPLES  AND  PBACTICE  OF  0BSTETBIG8. 

BY  W.  TYLER  SMITH,  M.  P., 

Lecmrer  on  Obstetrics  in  the  Hunterian  School  of  Medicine,  fte.  &e. 
Id  one  large  duodecimo  volume,  of  400  pages. 

The  vrork  will  recommend  itself  by  lis  intrinsic  merit  to  every  member  of  the  profession.—  laneet. 

We  can  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  William  Hunter  or  Denman  would  have  welcomeil  the  present 
work:  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  lo obstetrics  that  has  been  made  since  their  own  day.  For 
ourselves,  we  consider  its  appearance  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  thisdeparmientof  niedirine.  We  do 
most  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  one  atisolntely  necessary  to  he  studied  by  every  ancouehenr  It  will, 
WQ  may  add.  prove  equally  inierrsiiiig  and  instructtvt  to  ihe  student,  the  general  practitioner,  and  pure  ob- 
sietrleian.  It  was  a  bold  undf'rtaking  to  reclaim  parturition  fbr  Reflex  Physiology,  and  it  has  been  well  per- 
formed.-Lem/on  Journal  ^  MtdUino. 

LEE*8  GZJMIOAL  MZDWUXRT. 

CLINICAL    iSlDWIFERY, 

COMPRIJ^INO   THE    HISTORIRS   OF  HVK   HUNDRED  AND   FORTY-nVE  CASKS  OF  DIFFI- 
CfLT,  PRETERNATURAL,  AND  COMPLICATED  LABOR,  ^'ITH  CO.MMFLNT ARIES. 

BY  ROBERT  LEE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

From  the  2d  London  Edition. 

In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  238  pages. 

More  instructive  to  the  juvenile  praetitioner  than  a  score  cif  sysicaiatie  works.— Iav^ueu 

An  invaluable  record  for  the  prnetilioner  —  JV.  Y.  Annalht. 

A  storehouse  of  vmlunble  fecu  and  preeedenis.— Amtriemn  JbwmW  ff  lA«  Xstfie«t  SK\se«KMa> 


2i  BLANC  HARD  Si  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.— (O&iMrMi  J 

OHUBOHZLL'S  BCZ9W2IBB7,  BY  OOVSIB,  MEW  AND  XKFBOVBD  XZIXXIOV»(Jait  Ia«i«d.) 

on"the 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  &c. 
A  NEW  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  LAST  AND  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

EDITED,  WITH  NOTEI  AHO  ADDITIOKS, 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE.  M.  D., 

Author  of  a  **  Prmctical  Trratiae  on  the  DiaeMea  of  Childrea,"  &e. 

In  one  very  liaiidiome  octavo  Tolome. 

lo  (be  preparation  of  the  laat  Eogliah  edition,  from  which  thia  ia  printed,  the  aathor  baa  ipared 
no  paina,  with  the  deaire  of  bringing  it  thoroughlj  up  to  the  preaent  atate  of  obatetric  acience. 
The  labora  of  the  editor  have  thua  been  light,  but  he  haa  endeavored  to  aupply  whatever  he  baa 
thought  neceaaary  to  the  work,  either  aa  reapecta  obatetrical  practice  m  thia  country,  or  ita 
progreaa  in  Europe  aince  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Chnrchill*a  laat  edition.  Moat  of  the  notea  of  the 
former  editor,  Dr.  Hiiaton,  have  been  retained  by  him,  where  they  have  not  been  embodied  by  the 
author  in  hia  text.  The  preaent  edition  of  thia  favorite  text-book  la  therefore  preaented  to  the  pro- 
feaaion  in  the  full  confidence  of  ita  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  great  reputation  which  it  haa 
acquired  aa  a  work  equally  well  fitted  for  the  atudent  and  practitioner. 

To  bestow  praiae  on  a  book  that  ha«  reeeiv«>d  nocb  mnrked  approbation  wonld  be  superflnooa.  We  need 
only  aay,  therefore,  that  if  the  firM  edition  was  thought  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the  medical  pub- 
lic we  can  confidently  affirm  that  this  w:ll  be  found  much  more  to.  The  lecturer,  the  practiuoner.  and  the 
atudent, may  all  have  recoarse  to  its  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  interest  and  instroction  in 
everything  relatinjr  to  ih^oreiical  and  practical  mid  wifery.— Du^/in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Med'Od  Seienrt. 

A  work  of  very  (rreat  merit,  and  such  as  we  can  confidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obstetric 
practitioner.— LA#i</on  Medical  Oaxttu. 

Ilita  IS  certainly  the  most  perfect  syntem  extant  It  ia  the  bert  adapted  for  the  purposea  of  a  text-book,  and 
that  which  he  who«e  nectrssities  conuiie  him  to  one  book,  should  select  ia  preference  lo  all  others. — Southern 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  popular  work  on  MMwifery  ever  issued  from  the  American  press  —Charleston  MedicalJoumai. 

Ortainly,  in  onr  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on  the  subject  which  exists.— JV.  IT.  Annalist. 

Were  we  reduced  lo  the  necesnity  of  hnvingbut  one  work  on  Midwifery,and  jxrmtucifioeAirafs,  we  would 
unheatiatingl^'  take  Churchill.— ITeftern  Medical  and  SurgiealJoumal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and  elegant  ftianual  than  Dr.  Churchill*s  Practice  of  Midwifery. 
—  Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  deserving  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro,  the  advanced 
atudent,  or  the  practitioner.— ilfedtea/  Examiner. 


J\*JBW  XDMTIOJy  OF  MJM8BOTHJM  OJ^  ^JMTVmfTMOJ^''(JV>9W  Momd^t  1851.) 

THE  PRHVOIFLES  AUTD  PR&GTIOE  OF 

OBSTETllIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

In  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition. 
BY  FRANCIS   H.   RAMSBOTHAM,   M.D., 

Phycician  to  the  Royni  Maternity  Charity,  &c.  k.c. 

SIXTH  AMKR1CAN,  FRO»  THE  LAST  LONDON  EDITION. 

Xlliutratad  with  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eight  Figvrea  on  Fiftyflva  Lithographic  Flatea. 

In  one  large  and  handsomely  printod  volume,  imperial  octavo,  with  520  pagea. 

In  thia  edition  the  plates  have  all  been  redrawn,  and  the  teit  carefully  read  and  corrected.  It 
ia  therefore  presented  aa  in  e^ery  way  worthy  the  favor  with  which  it  haa  ao  long  been  received. 

From  Prt^essor  Hod^t^  t^tite  University  qf  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  American  public,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinsic  undoubted  excellence,  and  as  being  the  beat 
auihoriaed  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.    Ita  circulation  will,  I  truai,  be  exirnsive  ttarooghoui  our  country. 

We  recommend  the  student,  who  de)(ires  to  master  this  difficult  subject  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  to 
poises*  himself  at  once  of  a  copy  of  ihis  work.— American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

It  stands  at  the  head  ofthe  long  li«t  of  excelleni  obstetric  works  published  in  the  Ian  few  years  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Coniineni  of  Europe  Wt  consider  this  l*ook  indispensable  to  the  library  of  every 
physician  engngrd  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  .foumnl. 

When  the  whole  profe«iiion  in  thus  unanimous  in  placing  such  a  work  in  the  very  firfi  rank  as  regards  the 
extent  and  correciiie»s  of  ail  the  deialU  of  tlift  theory  and  practice  of  to  importaJlt  a  brsnch  ef  learning,  our 
coromendaiionor  rondemnaiion  would  b«  of  I  title  con  <«equenre;  Lut,regardingita«themosi  uaefulofall  vtttrka 
ofthe  kind,  wo  think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  urge  its  claims  upon  the  profession.— JV.  O.  Med.  Journal. 


DEWEES'S    MIDWIFERY. 

A  OOmPREHENSIVE  STSTEIK   OF  HIDWIFERT. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  OCCASIONAL  CASES  AND  MANY  ENGRAVINGS. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  DBWEBS,  M.  D. 

Tenth  Edition,  with  the  AaihAr^  laat  ImiifoveaMnta  and  Correctiona.   In  one  ocuvo  volame,  of  900  pagee. 
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BTBir  EDITION,  GRBATXY  IMPROVED  AND  ENLARCiED,  to  Not.  1851. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

COMPREHENOIttQ  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY.  PREPARATION.  PROPERTIES.  COMPOSITION. 

EFFECTS.  AND  USES  OF  MEDICINES. 
BY  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  AKb  L.  8., 

Third  Amorioaa  from  the  Third  and  Bnlarsed  London  Bdition. 
WITH   ADDITIONAL   NOTES   AND  OBSERVATIONS    BY   THE   AUTHOR. 

EDITED  BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D.. 

Profettor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmucy  in  ihe  Uiitvertiiy  01'  Pennsylvania. 
In  two  very  large  volumes,  on  small  type>  with  about  four  hundred  illustrations. 

The  demand  for  this  oew  edition  of"  Pcrcira's  Matbkia  IjIedica^*  has  induced  the  publishers 
to  issue  the  First  Volume  separately.  The  Second  Volume,  now  at  press  and  receiving  imporUnt 
corrections  and  revisions  froin  both  author  and  editor,  majr  be  expected  Air  publication  in  July  or 
August,  1852. 

The  third  London  edition  of  this  work  received  very  extensive  alterations  by  the  author.  Many 
(tortions  of  it  were  entirely  rewritten,  some  curtailed,  others  enlarged,  and  much  new  matter  is- 
troduced  in  every  part.  The  edition,  however,  now  presented  to  the  American  profesaioDy  in 
addition  to  this,  not  only  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  and  accurate  superintendence  by  tho 
editor,  but  also  embodies  the  additions  and  alterations  suggested  by  a  further  careful  revision  by 
the  author,  expressly  for  this  country,  embracing  the  most  recent  investigations,  and  the  result  ol 
several  new  Pharmacopoeias  which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  London  editioB  of 
Volume  I.  The  notes  of  tlie  American  editor  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  contain  auch  matter  generally  aa  ia  requisite  to  adapt  it  folly 
to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  aa  well  as  such  recent  discoveries  as  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  author.  In  this  manner  the  size  of  the  work  has  been  materially  enlarged, 
and  the  number  of  illustrations  much  increased,  while  its  mechanical  execution  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  every  respect.  The  profession  may  therefore  rely  on  being  able  to  procure  a  work 
which,  in  every  point  of  view,  will  not  only  maintain,  but  greatly  advance  the  very  high  reputatioa 
which  it  has  everywhere  acquired. 

The  workf  in  Its  pre^itnt  shape  and  po  far  a*  can  He  Jadged  fWmi  the  portion  before  the  public,  ibrms  the 
mo'i  coinpreheiiiiive  and  comptete  ireaiine  on  innirriti  mrdica  extant  in  the  KngiUh  li>nguaf(e. 

l>r  Pereira  haR  lieeii  at  irreai  pains  10  uiiroduce  into  his  work,  not  only  all  the  inforraaiion  on  ibe  natnrtl, 
chemical,  and  coininercial  hixlory  ormediciur*.  which  miKiit  be  serviceable  to  the  ph>S'cian  and  surgeon, 
Imii  whatever  mixhi  enable  his  reader*  to  understand  ihoruu«tily  'he  mode  of  preparing  a»iJ  manufaeMrlng 
variouH  articles  employ'  d  either  for  preparing  medicines,  or  Tor  ceriain  purposes  m  the  arts  cunuectrd  vita 
matrria  mediea  and  the  practice  of  raedieiur. 

The  accounts  of  the  phyaiologieal  and  therapeutic  effects  of  remedies  are  given  with  great  c'eameas  and 
aceuraoy.  and  lu  ainauuer  calculated  to  inleresi  as  well  as  instruct  tlie  reader.— TAs  Sdinburgh  Mtdimi 
a«%4  Surgical  Jourmat. 

ROTIiE^S  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

MATERIA  MEQICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS} 

mcLUoiHe  Til 

PrfptntioBi  e(  the  Pharmicepiriti  e(  londoB,  Edinborgh,  DbUIb,  iBd  ef  the  Ualted  Stiteti 

WITH  MANY  NEW  MEDICINES. 

BY  J.  FORBES  ROYLB,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  King**  Ctollege,  Londoa,  9tt.  fte. 

EDITED  BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D., 
Profesaorof  Mater  a  Mediea  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Univsrsiiy  of  Pennsylvania. 

WITH  NINETY-EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  MM  Urge  oetavo  volnme,  of  about  seven  bondted  pag^a* 

Beln^one  of  the  mont  beantlfkil  Medical  works  publUhed  In  this  covtttry* 

Thi*  work  is,  Indeed,  a  most  valnable  one,  end  will  All  op  an  importnnt  vacnney  thnc  existed  between  Or. 
P*treira'«most  lesrned  and  eomplete  s>  sicra  of  Materia  Meniea.  and  tb«  class  of  product  tons  on  the  other  ex- 
iseme,  which  are  nscessaiily  impsrfeci  from  their  small  eztenL~.firtiuA  anif  FsrWfn  MtdUmi  Bmitw, 


POCKET   DISPENSATORY   AND  FORMULARY. 

A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Co«prtain*  thoMtfielieta 
of  Materia  Medica,  with  every  Pmctical  Fomola  conUined  In  the  three  British  Pbarmaeopeiias. 
With  relative  Tablea  aubjoined,  iliuatrating  by  upwarda  of  lix  hundred  and  aiity  txaeiplea,  the 
V^xtemporaneous  Forms  and  Combiaationa  aoiuble  for  the  different  Medieioea.  By  JOHN 
M  lYNE,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  8.,  Eoiir.,  ke.  kc.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the  forania  nf  Ibe 
United  Sutes  Pharmacopcsia,  by  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D.  In  one  12nio.  vdont, 
of  over  three  hundred  Urge  pogot* 
Tlie  neit  tjpopmpliT,  eonvtnieni  lise,  end  lew  priee  ef tbU  ?eloMe»  feeewwMmgk>x>^ 

phyaicitna,  apothecnntty  end  ftedtntt  in  want  or  a  peekec  ■aaeal. 
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KBW  UinVBRSAL  FOBMUIiAR7.*-(ZAtel3r  iBSnad.) 

A  UNIVERSAlT  FORMULAR7, 

CONTAIMINO  THK 

METHODS  OF  PREPARING  AND  ADMINISTERINQ 

OFFICINAL  AND  OTHER  MEDICINES. 

THB  VnOLS  ADAPTED  TO  PST8IG1ANS  AND  FHAIHACEOTISTS. 

BY  K.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D., 

Author  of  **  American  Medical  Botany,'*  ^c. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume  ofSGS  pagei,  double  columna. 

In  this  work  will  be  found  not  only  a  very  complete  collection  of  formulae  and  phannaceatie 
processes,  collected  with  great  care  from  the  best  modern  authorities  of  all  countries,  but  also  a 
vast  amount  of  important  information  on  all  collateral  subjects.  To  insure  the  accuracy  so  neces- 
sary to  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  sheets  have  been  carefully  reviocd  by  Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  while 
Mr., William  Procter,  Jr.,  has  contributed  numerous  valuable  formulae,  and   useful   suggestions. 

The  want  of  a  work  like  the  present  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country,  where  the  physician  and 
apothecary  have  hitherto  had  access  to  no  complete  collection  of  formulas,  gathered  fVoro  the 
pnarmacopceias  and  therapeutists  of  all  nations.  Not  only  has  this  desideratum  been  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  this  volume,  but  it  will  also  be  found  to  contain  a  very  large  number  of  recipes  for 
empirical  preparations,  valuable  to  the  apothecary  and  manufacturing  chemist,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  hitherto  not  been  accessible  in  this  country.  It  is  farther  enriched  with  accurate  ta- 
bles of  the  weights  and  measures  of  Europe ;  a  vocabulary  of  the  abbreviations  and  Latin  terms 
used  in  Pharmacy;  rules  for  the  administration  of  medicines;  directions  for  officinal  preparations; 
remarks  on  poisons  and  their  antidotes;  with  various  tables  of  much  practical  utility.  To  facili- 
tate reference  to  the  whole,  extended  indices  have  been  added,  giving  to  the  work  the  advantage* 
of  both  alphabetical  and  systematic  arrangement. 

To  show  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  the  publishers  sobjoin  a  rery 
condensed 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CONTENTS,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  FORMULARY  PROPER, 
WHICH  EXTENDS  TO  BETWEEN  THREE  AND  FOUR  HUNDRED  LARGE  DOUBLE- 
COLUMNED  PAGES. 


PREFACR 

INTRODUCTION. 

WSIOHTS  AKD  MsASuam. 
Weiichitf  of  itie  Uiiiifcl  Slates  and  Great  Britain.— 
Foreign  Weigh  is  — Measures. 

Specific  Gravity. 

TmrsRATUREs  FoacKRTAix  PhabxackuticalOps- 

RATIONS 

Htdrometrical  Kquivalrrts. 

SPBanc  OBATiTits  or  somb  or  m  Pbbparstiobs 

Of  THB  PhARMAOOKOaS. 
RXLATION    BBTWEK?!    DIFFKRENT    ThKRMOKKTBICAL 

CXPLANATION  OF   PRINCIPAL  ABBRByiATIOm  U8KD  IN 
FORMirLS. 

Vocabulary  of  Words Bafnx>YBD  in  Frbscbiftioks. 

Obsrrvations  as  thb  M  a naobxrxt  of  tux  Sick  Rooac. 
Ventilation  of  the  Sick  room. — Temperature  of 
the  Sick  room— CleaiiUiiei»s  in  the  Sick  room.— 
Quiet  in  the  Sick  room.— Kiamination  and  Pre- 
servation of  the  Excretions.— Administration  of 
Medicine.— Furniture  of  a  Sick  room.— Proper 
u«e  of  Utensils  for  Evaeuatlons. 

DosKS  or  MxmciaBiL 
Age.  —  Sex.  —  Temperament  —  Idiosyncrasy.  — 
Habit.— Stale  of  tlie  System.— Time  of  day.— lu- 
lervals  between  Doseii. 

RvLBS  FOR  Administration  of  Mrdicinbs 
Acids.— Antacids  — Aiuiliibics  and  Liihontriptics 
Antispasmodfes.—  Ani^elBlili(ics>-  CHthofuca.-* 
Kncmaia. — Supposiiones. — Demulcents  or  Kmol- 
Uenis  — Diaplioreties.-^  Diluents. — Diuretics  — 
Emetics  —  RmroeuagOKues.  —  Epispasiics. —  J'>> 

.  rhitjes.  —  Eifcbaroiics.  —  Kzpecioranis  —  Narco- 
tics.—Rpfrigerauts  —  Sedatives. — Sialagogoes. — 
Stimalanis. —  roiiics. 

Matcaobmrvt  or  Convalbscksccb  a^d  Relapses. 


DIETETIC   PREPARATIONS   NOT  INCLUDED 
A.MONG  THE  PREVIOUS  PRESCRIPriONS. 

LIST  OF  INCOMPATIBLES. 

POSOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  THB  MOST  IM- 
PORTANr  MEI>!CIN1». 

TABLE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  NAMES 
WHICH  DIFFER  IN  THE  U.  STATES 
ANDBRiriSH  PtiAR.MACOPCEIAS. 

OFHCINAL  PREPARATIONS  AND  DIREC- 
TIONS. 

Intkbkal  RmxDraB. 

Powders. — Pill*  and  BoIums.— Extracts.— Con- 
fectionv.  Conserves,  Elcciuarien- Pulps.— Sy- 
rups.-^Mellitea  or  tlotusys— Inforloiis— ^Deeoe- 
tious— Tiuciures— Wines.— Vinegars.-Mixiures. 
Medicated  Waters  —Distilled,  Essential,  or  Vola- 
tile Oil-.— Fixed  Oils  and  Fats.— Alkaloids.— 
Spirits. — Troches  or  Lozenges.— lobaiaiions. 

External  Rkmrdiks. 
Balks  —Cold  Baib  —Cool  Bath.— Temperate  Bath. 
—Tepid  Bath  —  Warm  Batta.— Hot  Bath.— Shower 
Bath.— Local  Baths— Vnpor  Baih— Warm  Air 
Bath.— Douches.— HIedicuted  Baths  — Affusion. — 
Sponging.— FoaBeniaiioiia.— Cataplasms,  or  Poul- 
tices.— Lx>tioiis,  Linimoiiis,  Embrocaiiout  —  Ve>i- 
eaiories,  or  Bllsiers.— Issuer.  —  Betons. — Oiiii- 
menis.— -Cerates.— Plasters. — ^Fumigaiions. 

Blood-lettino. 
General    Blood-Tietiinc— Venesection.     Aiterio- 
lomy. — Topical  Blood-Leiiiug  — Cupping.-Leech- 
iug.— Soaxificatious. 

POISONS. 

INDEX  OF  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  RF^IRDIBa. 

INDEX  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  AND  BOTANI- 
CAL NAMES 

GENERAL  INDEX. 


From  the  condensed  summary  of  the  contents  thus  given  it  will  be  leen  that  the  compteteiiee« 
of  this  mtifk  renders  it  ofnucb  practical  talae  to  til  concerned  In  the  proBcribing  ordiapeBsing 
of  medicines. 
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GRIFFrra'S  medical  FORMULART— (Continued.) 

From  a  vait  number  of  commendatory  notices,  the  publishers  select  a  few. 

A  valuable  acqui»ition  to  the  mrdlcai  prnctiiioner.  and  a  useful  book  of  reference  to  the  apothecary  on 
nainerouii  occaaioni»  — Wimr/can  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

Dr.  GrifllihHi  FV>rmulary  is  wonhjr  of  rrcommeiidatton.  not  only  oii  account  of  ibe  cnre  whic*b  has  l>^4*« 
bestowed  on  ii  by  its  esiimuble  author,  but  for  its  general  accuracy,  and  the  richnes«  of  its  dtumU  —  Mtdkal 
Examin$r. 

Mo»t  cordially  we  recoromend  this  UniverMi  Formulary,  not  foraeiling  ii«  adaptation  lo  drugg-ists  and 
apothecaries,  who  would  find  ih«*m!i«lve»  vanfly  improved  by  a  familiar  acqumintance  with  thi«  every-day 
book  of  medicine.— Tilt  Boston  M*dUaland  SurttiealJournal 

Pre-eminent  among  the  !>eM  and  most  uncful  cbmpilalionn  of  the  preteut  day  will  be  found  the  work  before 
nft.  which  can  have  been  produced  only  at  a  very  great  co«i  of  thought  and  labor.  A  i>hort  description  will 
suflice  t<  show  that  we  do  not  put  too  high  an  eriimaie  on  ihis  work.  We  ar<-  not  cognizant  of  the  exiHence 
of  a  parallel  work.    Its  vHJne  will  be  apparent  to  our  readers  from  the  nkeicb  of  ii»  con;euis  above  given. 

We  9irongiy  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  engaged  eitiier  in  pruetieal  mecLcuie.  or  mora  ezc/u#ively  wiih 
its  liieraiure. —  Lonflon  M*dteal  Gazttte. 

A  very  useful  work,  and  a  mosi  complete  compendium  on  the  i»ubject  of  mnt»»rta  medica.  We  know  of  no 
work  in  our  language,  or  any  oilier,  to  comprehensive  in  all  ii»  details— Lon</on  Lanret 

The  vam  collection  of  formuin  which  is  oRttred  by  the  compiler  of  this  volume,  contains  a  lnrg«>  number 
which  will  l>e  new  to  Kngli^h  practitioners,  some  of  ihem  from  the  novelty  of  their  inhered  tents,  and  orhera 
from  the  unaccumoroed  mode  in  which  they  are  combined;  and  we  doubt  not  that  several  of  these  might  be 
advantagrously  brought  into  use.  The  a4ithoriiy  for  every  formula  is  given,  and  ihe  Km  inclades  a  vrry  i<a- 
merous  Hs^elllblage  of  Comiueutal,  as  well  as  oi  British  and  American  writers  of  repute.  It  ia,  iherefore, 
a  work  to  which  ever;|^  practitioner  may  advantageously  resort  for  hints  to  increase  hi*  stock  of  remedies 
and  offorms  of  prescrip'ion.  ^ 

The  other  indices  facilitate  reference  to  every  article  in  the  ''  Formulary;*'  and  thpy  appear  to  have  be»n 
drswn  up  with  the  same  cnre  an  thai  which  ihe  author  has  evidently  bestowed  on  every  part  of  the  work  — 
TAe  British  and  Foreign  Medico  Chirvrgieal  Review. 

I  lie  work  before  us  is  all  that  it  professes  to  l»e.  viz.:  '*a  compendious  collection  of  formutie  and  phaimt- 
eeiiiic  processes  *^  It  is  such  a  work  as  war  much  needed,  and  <hould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioiiCf 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  compounding  medicines  —  Tiransylcania  Me/lieal  Journal. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  comprehensive  work,  so  far  as  the  range  of  its  aritcies  and  combinations  it  oon* 
cerned,  with  a  commendable  degree  of  brevity  and  condensation  ui  iheir  explanation. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  useful  aiid  convenient  book  of  reference  to  the  t«o  clashes  of  persons  lo  whom  ii 
particularly  commends  ii<teif  in  the  tiile-page.— TAe  N.  W.  Medical  and  Surgical  Jmimal 

It  roniaina  so  much  information  that  we  very  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  profession.-  Charle%tan  M'd. 
Journal. 

Wfll  adapted  to  supply  the  actual  wants  of  anumerou«  and  varied  class  of  person*.— iV.  y.  Journal  ^f 
Medictt.e. 

OHRISnSON  Ii  GRIXTITH'8  DISPEMSAT0RT.-(A  Vtw  Work.) 

A  DISPENSATORY, 

OR,  COMMRNTARY  ON  THE  PHARMACOr(£JA$>  OF  GRKAT   BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED 

STATKS:  COMPRMINO  THF.  NATURAL  HISTdRY.  DK:<CRlr HON.  CHKMItfTRV, 

PHARMACY,  ACTIONr^.  Ui^lW.  AND  D06K8  OP  THK  ARriCLfe»  OP 

THK  MATERIA  MBDfCA. 

BY  ROBERT  CHRISTISON,  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E., 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physioiaiif  of  Fldinbnrgh;  Profrssor  of  AiaieriaMo4»eaiu  the  Univonitf 

of  Eldinburgh.  etc. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  ImproTed, 

WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT  CONTAINING  THE  MOiST  IMPORTANT  NEW  REMEDIES. 

WITH    COPIOUS   ADDITIONS, 
AND  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEEN  LARGE  WOOD  RNGRATINGS. 

BY  R.  EGL£SF£LD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D., 

Author  of  "A  Medical  Botany,"  etc 

111  one-fery  Itrgft  and  handtome  octavo  vojtime,  or  over  one  tboutand  dotely  printed  p^i««»  with 

numerons  wood*cuU,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  presenting  an  immenae 

qaantity  of  matter  at  an  unusually  low  price. 


It  IS  enough  to  say  ihat  it  appeara  lo  us  as  perfect  as  a  Dispensatory,  in  the  present  state  of  phamieeeeil- 
aai  scieuce,  could  b«  madcTAs  Wtstern  Journal  t^f  Mrdidn*  and  Surgtry 

CJtmBOJS'^8  8%*jrmiFai8^{A%w  mam4^.) 

SYNOPSFTOF  THE 

COURSE  or  LEcnmss  on  hatiria  hebica  amo  fhabhagt, 

Delivered  in  the  UnlTenity  of  Pennsylvania. 

BY  JOSEPH  CAR5J0N,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  PenoBylvaaia. 
In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume  of  208  pngea. 

T1it«  work,  containing  a  rapid  but  thorough  outline  of  the  very  extensive  subjectsunder  conaideratioo.  Will 
be  fuuud  useful,  not  only  for  ihe  matriculants  and  graduates  of  ihe  instituuon  for  whom  it  is  more  pariiee- 
iwrty  intended,  but  also  for  those  members  of  the  profe^siou  who  may  deaire  lo  recall  ihcir  former  aiudiea. 

THE   THREE    KINDS  OF   COO-LIVER   OIL, 

Comparatively  considered,  witb  their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Propertiesf  by  L.  J.  DR  JOXGB, 
M.  D.    Tranalated,  with  an  Appendix  and  Casei,  by  EDWARD  CAREY,  M.  D.    T«k  ^VklvcSo^vw 
added  ao  article  on  the  subject  from  «  Duogliaon  on  New  Kemediem."'^    Vak.^>%%        ^^  "^     ~ 
volume,  extra  cloth. 


f 
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OUNGLISON'S     THERAPEUTICS. 
NEW  AXD  IJUPROTEU  EDITION.- ( Lately  Issued.) 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS~AND   MATERIA  MEDIGA; 

BT   ROBLEY   DUNGLISON,  M.D,, 

3f  IniliUi'M  nf  Mfitinne.  ip  ,in  Jcffi^IKjii  MfiJJCBl  Colifgc;  l^le  rrotf.^rof  Mwrri«  Mrdlpa.ie. 
tn  Iho  tlnivetilLici  of  Msrybnfl  hthI  Virgmis,  uid  m  JtH.^tton  Med.dQl  CWtfgo. 


WlUi  One  Bttndred  and  Elghty-t'wo  Illustrations. 

In  IWD  lurge  >nd  hindiomely  piintcd  oct&vo  Tolumea. 

TbB  present  erfilion  nf  Ihii  atlndiird  work  hm  l.oen  siibjpcled  lo  a  lUorongh  reyiiinn  both  >»  r«- 
gunli  >lylp  and  mnller,  and  ho  ihui  been  iindeced  a  mote  complple  •ipoaeni  ilian  liareianini  of 
lh<r  ciiiling  (tolo  uf  linnwieclga  on  the  impaiisaliulijeciii  of  which  il  treiu.  The  Tivor  wilh  ohiolt 
the  Ibrmer  edition!  have  eteiywiiere  been  racrived  neeined  to  dtrnnnd  thni  the  prvaanl  abnalil  ba  ' 
rendered  atillniore  narthf  oflhe  potronige  orthe  prore»ion,aiid  orihe  medical  >lud«titia  pirtlca-' 
lar,  for  wlioie  uie  more  eBpccinily  11  ii  pioposed;  while  (he  Dumber  of  impreHioni  Ihroogh  which! 
il  bai  pnatod  baa  enabled  ihe  auihar  ao  to  improve  it  ■«  lo  enable  him  lo  pieaent  it  with  aome  de- 
gree orcDolideDce  »  well  gdnpteil  to  Lhe  purpoaea  fur  which  it  is  intended.  In  lUe  pmaent  edition,' 
Ibe  remedial  agents  of  leeenl  introduction  hnie  been  inierted  in  iheir  appropriate  placea;  tbn 
namb«r  of  illuatntiaaa  hu  betn  greatlji  iocreaiod,  and  a  copioua  indei  of  diaoua?*  and  r«inedi» 
hoi  been  appended,  improremEnla  whicb  can  ocarcelj  fail  to  add  to  the  (aloe  of  the  work  to  lh« 
therapeutical  inquirer. 

The  pubtiahera,  Iherefore,  conSdentl]'  preaeni  the  work  ai  it  now  alanda  lo  Ihe  notice  af  lh«i 
practitioner  aa  a  imatnorthj  book  of  reference,  and  to  the  atndent,  fur  whom  il  waaraareeapeciatlj 
prepared,  ai  a  full  and  retiable  leM-book  on  General  Thcrapeutio  nnd  Materia  Medica.  ' 


In  Ibis  voikofOr.Dungliac 
facta  en  the  leTerol  auttjecia 


Lbuii  Mvlitmt  and  Surgwai  Journal. 
II  purporu  lo  be  B  now  ediiiDH.  bm  ii  ia  rvlber  a  nei*  bonk-  aa  nreatlT  hoa  it  been  lnipTo<red  both  in  the 

Ve  bFi»p?flk  for  ikit  edirion  from  UK  profeitioii  an  itiereaaa  of  nBironnte  over  ent  of  lO  former  one*,  eii 

■„  il,d  an<l  Surf.  Jaumnl. 


Wb  b"Pfak  foe  Ikia  edinon  from  UK  piofe»iioii  i 
cnsnl  of  ita  tncreaKd  nifTit,— Itr.  Y  Jnunml^  1 


NEW  AND  MtlCU  IMPRnVKD  KDITI ON— Brought  up  Id  I8SI (Juil  Imue 

NEW    REMEDIES, 

WITH   FORMULA  FOR    THEIR    ADMINISTRATION. 
BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLTSON,  M.  D., 


I 


Sixth  EdlUon,  wiUi  extensive  AddlUons. 

!  verjr  large  octavo  rolume,  oforer  aeren  hundred  and  M}  pOBBa. 
'stk  hut  rapiilly  roaiad  to  o  SIXTH  EOITKIN  la  aulTleienl  prcVDf  ihai  rl  I 


»SS." 


lalbeeiH  of  Uw  work.   The  n«ceaajty  of 'u. 

„'    »" 
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KOHR,  RE2OWOOD9  AHD   PAOCTBR'S  PUARllIAOT.-I«fttcl7  U9a*d. 

PRACT1CAL~PHARMACY. 

COMPRISING   THE   ARRANGEMENTS,  APPARATUS,  AND  MANIPULATIONS  OF  THE 

PHARMACEUTICAL   SHOP    AND    LABORATORY. 

BY  FRANCIS  MOHR,  Ph.  D., 
AtMiaor  Pharmacin  ofthe  Royal  PruMian  College  of  Medicine,  Coblentz; 

AND  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD, 
Profesaor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

EDITED,  WITH   EZTERSIVB  ADDITI0K8,   BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  PROCTER, 

Ofthe  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 
la  one  hiDdsomely  printed  ocUvo  volume,  of  570  pagei,  with  over  600  eng^vingt  on  wood. 

To  physicians  in  the  country,  and  those  at  1  distance  from  competent  pharmaceutists,  as  well  as 
to  apothecaries,  this  work  will  be  found  of  great  value,  as  embodying  much  important  information 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  American  publication. 

AAer  a  pretty  thorough  examination,  we  can  reoonmiend  it  as  a  highly  usefal  hook,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  apothecary.  Although  no  instruction  of  this  kind  will  enable  the  beginner  to 
acquire  that  practical  skill  and  readiness  which  experience  only  can  confer,  we  believe  thai  this  work  will 
much  facilitate  their  acquisition,  by  indicating  means  for  the  removal  of  difficulties  as  they  occur,  and  sug- 
ctrKUng  methods  of  operation  in  conducting  pharmaceutic  processes  which  the  experinsenter  would  only 
nit  upon  aAer  many  unoucceMful  trialfi;  white  there  are  few  pharmaceutists,  of  however  extennive  expe- 
rience,  who  will  not  find  in  it  valuable  hints  that  they  can  turn  to  ui^e  in  c^uduciing  the  affairs  of  the  shop 
and  laboratory.  The  aneehanical  execution  ofthe  work  bin  a  style  of  imusoal  eseellence.  Il  contains 
about  five  hundred  and  seventy  larffe  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  and  illustrated  by 
over  five  hundred  remarkably  well  executed  wood-cuts  of  chemical  and  pharmseeulical  apparatus.  It 
comprises  the  whole  of  Mohr  and  Redwood*s  book,  as  published  in  IjOttdon,  rearranged  and  clas«ified  by 
the  American  editor,  who  has  added  much  valuable  new  matter,  which  has  increased  the  size  of  the  book 
more  than  one- fourth,  including  about  one  hundred  additional  wood-cuts.—  T^e  American  Journ.  of  Pharmaey. 

It  is  a  book,  however,  which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  one  who  is  much  interested  in  pharma- 
ceutical operations,  as  we  know  of  no  other  publication  so  well  calculated  to  fill  a  void  long  felt—  2V  Mtdi- 
eal  Examtncr. 

The  country  practitioner  who  is  obliged  to  dispense  his  own  medicines,  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  assist- 
ant.—Afon/A^y  Journal  and  Retrwpfet. 

The  book  is  strictly  practical,  and  describes  only  manipulations  or  methods  of  performing  ths  nuAnerous 
processes  the  pharmaceutist  has  to  go  through,  in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  medicines,  together 
with  all  the  apparatus  and  fixtures  necessary  thereto.  On  these  matters,  this  work  is  very  full  ana  com* 
plete,  and  details,  in  a  style  uncommonly  clear  and  lucid,  not  only  the  more  complicated  and  difficult  pro- 
cesses, hut  those  not  less  important  ones,  the  most  simple  and  common.  The  volume  is  an  octavo  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pages.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated  with  a  multitude  of  neat  wood  engravings,  and 
Is  unexceptionable  in  its  whole  typographical  appearance  and  execution.  We  take  great  satisfaciios  in 
commending  this  so  much  needed  treatise,  not  only  to  those  for  whom  it  is  more  specially  designed,  but  to 
the  medical  profession  genfrnlly—to  every  one,  who,  in  his  practice,  has  occasion  to  prepare,  as  well  as  ad- 
minister medical  ngenu.—BuJfah  Medual  Journal. 


jVMVf^  jjyn  coju^i^btk  jamnicjiju  MOTjijyir. 

medical"  BOTANY; 

OR.  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PLANTS  USED  IN  MEDICINE.  AND 
OF  THEIR  PROPERTIES.  USES.  AND  MODES  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

BY  R.  EOLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 
In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  704  pagea,  handaomely  printed,  with  nearly  860  illustrations  on  wood. 

One  ofthe  greatest  acquisitions  to  American  reed  icai  literaiara.  Il  Abould  by  all  means  be  intiodiced  at 
the  very  earliest  period,  into  our  medical  schools,  and  occupy  a  place  in  tke  library  efevary  physieiai  in  the 
land— A>MCAirAitefn  Medical  AdroeaU. 

Admirably  calculated  for  th<-  pkysicinn  and  student— we  have  seen  no  work  which  promises  greater  ad- 
vantages to  the  profession  — iV.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

One  ofthe  few  IxKtks  which  supply  a  positive  dtficiency  in  our  medical  literature. —  We*tem  Lancet 

Wo  hope  the  day  is  not  di«taiit  when  th*s  work  will  not  only  be  a  text-lnrnk  in  evfry  medical  school  and 
eollege  in  the  Un^on,  but  fiiul  a  place  in  tlie  library  of  every  private  practitioner.— iV.  Y.  Journ.  qf  Medieine, 


ELLIS'S  MEDIC  All  FORMUIiAB7.-lmproved  Edition. 

THE  MEDICAiTfORMULARY! 

anilO   A   COLLXCTION  op  PRKSCRTmOXS,  DFXtVRD   rBO\t  Till  WXtTlNQS  AXD  PBACTICI  OF   XANT   OP  THI  MOtT 

KMtKt.fT  PRYSieiAiVS  OP  AMKRICA    AXD  KmoPB 

To  which  ia  added  an  Appaadix,  oontaiaiag  the  lunnl  Dietetic  Prapnraliova  and  Antidotes  for  Foiaoaa. 

THE  WnOLR  ACOOMPAXIID  WITII  A  PBW  BRIlP  PIIABMACCtfrfD  A!VD  MBntCAL  OSSBBVATIOHB. 

BY    BENJAMIN   ELLIS,   M.  D. 
mnra  Bsmoy, corbbctkd  Aicp  xxtbkhed,  BY  SAMUBL  CJRORGR  MORTON,  M.  0. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  268  pagea. 


OARFEHTEB  OH  ALOOBOLIO  LIQnOR8.-(A  Vew  Woit.) 

A  PriM  Enay  on  the  Uae  of  Aleobolie  Liqnort  in  Health  and  Diaete«.    '^^^■K'^vvm^.^^T 
M.  D.,  aatbor  of  "  PrincipItB  of  Unntn  Phy«ology,»»  kc.    Im  ^».% \Va».^^^^'^ 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PDBLICATtONS.— (CKmufry.] 
.VB1»'  BltlTlO.V  OF  aHJUtJlM'S  CJli;.Hi«rRr— (■>■«»  BiaOf.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  OHEMISTRT; 

SCLUDtNG   THE    APPLICATIONS    OF    THK   SCIENCE    [N   THE    ARTS. 
BY  THOMAS  QRAHAM,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

)Dd  Amail»Di  from  Ui*  Saoond,  antiratT  Bvrlatd  and  fraaltf  EDlargad  Loiidon  £dltJoD, 
MTiFH  Nrnn  AHi>  AnmiTOM   at  ROBKBr  BRII)(JK)lk  M.  D, 

.T  I,  non  raadj,  ornbnul  450  largs  p»fr»,  wilh  176  iUmtnliDni. 
.T  II,  completing  ihc  wiirii,  preparing  for  earlj  pobliuntinD. 


■F  nr  immniLiiu  « 


nnTikardinrhaTalmii 


in  l.iHHlDn.inlS9U     PriiiK 


•Inrc  tk<r  pnMiraiiBR  sT  ihr  firii  pHiBBsf  IMi* 
( Trry  Inir  pntr.  ii  i>  ilirrFlbn  F«>iitilri.rl|r  Jirr- 

rl  ihorcHi!:li  ip.ii'IhhiI;  of  ihii  iininnani  tuljrct. 


NEW    AND   IMPROVER    EDITION— (Lately  luucd.) 

LEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 
BY  GEORGE  FOWSES,  Pn.D., 


BY  ROBEKT  BRIDGES,  M.  D, 

>li>riniBC-iliinl  ClK-miir)-  >«  iK>^  I'mluJ-lphm  Onll.^Ee  arri»rni«y,  ftr.  ftr. 
ISO  nood-cuu,  ah«pp  or  ciln  etnlb. 


ir  500  pagca. 


larfs  myal  ISno. ' 

rork  nr  Ur.  Pa»iiF>  hiii  iong  lic<ll  Imfol 
iril-l.onk  nn  Chpmi-iry  now  in  rii>irnr 

any  oflhrin.-L<i>i4'an  JttiniaiBf  iMiri 

apid  »lear  Ihit  Manual  niiim  lU  ailKpiuIion  lo  IV  oDiil'nrih*  •ludrnlorcKi^niaiiT.  wliJlHilir 

itlUA  m*d  Ftrrtf*  il'JIc^ChltunStid'fitrit^.*"^""'      *  ""  "    ""^    "" 
>rk  wfH  IdapNil  u  Uh  waula  of  Iha  aioiliiil.    Ii  ia  an  <ii-r|iriil  rxpoiiiion  of  Ibr  t^fffiom.tm  aiil 
nudam  chminTT.  DriaiiiallT  intraricd  asa  ciiiiir  lo  Ili>-  irriuirptiruiF  auilior.niiiT'crt  ■•>  ki-soi 
lOiHr  iH-liirelil'draih  in  l^tU  aiHl  ri-rrnUy  rrfiwl  liy  Ilr  llriwe  iiHiri.  ■  hu  liaf  raaili -oiik  aililiiiiiiii- 

ry,  I'lOlrawr  FemH'  Manual  may.  we  Ikink.  K*  nlW-li  u<«il  at  a  *ark  of  irtenmn.  eirn  lit  ik<»r 
nl  in  lbs  atBiU,  wiM  may  Ih  ilc'imiM  of  »lV<*hinf  Ikrir  iirninri  nn  mnr  (iiriiolian  iwiil.  T^  tat 
rmk.  ind  dill  man  Ihe  paiidrn>rd  yal  |>rr^iFiM>iia  ilyle  rn  wh^rli  iI  i*  wrillFn.  bIi<oIt*  Ii  frMi  Ik' 
I  tarypmprrly  mi]M  mainai  mmm  nwnuakiprni'iliwiiHlar.  Tiii-Draniiiifn«il«tia<l-'iH'iailii4vii>ah'F 

inre.  oranuliHC  IrFhirfal  dilJiFUI'i-<  iiiairiH)  oi  r<in» n  iImmii.  and  irfir-  aiiiiii  •iiii;i-FI«al  high  «■-- 

■lUiail  in  an  uiiacituufii:  nay— /JifiaAur),^  M,Mitlf  Ji-umaltf  ilt4<tal  Stiinit. 

BOWUAIf'S  MEDIOAI.  □HEMTSTBT-IlAtely  taanad.) 

'RAGTieAl  HANDBOOK  OF  HEOIGAL  GIBHISTBT. 

BY  JOHN  K.  BOWMAN,  M.  D. 

In  one  nent  voluniF,  royil  limo.,  with  nuinoroua  illurtrntioDa. 


BT  TDE  SAME  AIJTHOR-(La(elr  Imncd.) 

TRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEItllSTRT,  Inclnding  A&atytto. 

with  Monafsu  njaatntlona.    In  una  naa)  islnDW,  royal  12iaa. 


OAHDNBB'S 


OHEIU&TSr. 


MEDICAL    CHEMISTRY, 

FOR    THE   USE    OF    STUDfMTS    AND    THE    PROFESSION: 

■iG  A  UAMJAL  OF  THK  SCIKXCK    WITH   ITS  APPl.lCA'nOMS  TO  TnXIC0I,0OY, 
PHVSIOUXiV,  TIIERAlTLnCS.  IIVCilENIl  4c. 

BY  D.  FEREIRA  GARDNER,  M.  D. 

In  one  hiatliame  rajril  liiiio.  •olumc,  witb  iJlitatraiioni. 

mV  ANIMAL  CHB&fflSTRT.  iriih  ReCerrnc^  to  (be  Phy-imlon  ind  PaihaloKr 
of  Man.     By  O.  E,  Uir.    One  vul.8vB.,700pa5rs 
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TJAlTMsOR^a  MEniOLIs  JURIST RUDEJITCE. 

MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY  ALFKED  S.  TAYLOll, 

SECnXD  JkMF.BICA?r.   FROM   THE  THIRD  AND    BRLAHai-D    LONDOX    FPITION. 
With  niuntroas  Notes  and  Addition!,  and  References  to  American  Practice  and  Law. 

BY  U.  K.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume. 

This  work  haa  been  much  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  may  now  be  considprcd  aa  the  standard 
luchority  nn  the  subject,  both  in  Kngtnnd  and  tins  country.  It  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  in 
this  edition,  and  cniiipletcly  brought  up  to  the  day  with  rcffroncc  to  the  most  recont  invcstit;atiuna 
ind  decisions.  No  Turlher  evidence  of  its  popularity  is  needed  than  the  fact  of  its  having,  in  the 
■hort  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  originally  appeared,  passed  to  three  editions  in  Kngland,  and 
two  in  the  United  States. 

We  Teeommpnfi  Mr.  Taylor'«  worW  m  ihe  aMePt.  mo«i  compr^hrnntve,  and.  a>«ove  nil.  the  mo*i  pnicticolly 
laefut  iMiok  whit-h  exmisou  liii*  «>ul>jfct  of  legal  mfdiciiiL'.  Any  mnn  of  eouiul  jii(li;nit-iii.  wlu  hn«  mH<4i(>red 
Im  conieuis  oi'  I'u)  iurV  **  Me.(hrii;  Juriiipnidfuct.''  iiiny  g«)  inio'n  conn  of  law  with  ilid  niusi  pcri'vcl  confi- 
Ivneeoflifiiia  aiile  lnH<*()uil  iiimHrlf'rri-<liii«'>ly  "Maitco-Chirfirgicnl  Heritie. 

The  mo«l  flHi-orHlfr  iiiul  coinpliMe  work  ihni  hn«)i't  nppciiri'd.  ll  coiitaini«  nn  imiTir>n«r'  quiiniity  of  cases 
m,lmlj  tried,  wiurh  eutjlie  it  lo  br  considered  what  lleck  was  in  il4  dny. — DuLlin  MtJieal  Journal. 

TAVZiOa  cm  poxsoxts. 

ON    POISONS, 

m  RELATION  TO  DEDIGAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  ISEDIGINE. 

BY  ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additiuna,  UY  K.  C.  GKIFFITII.  M.  D. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  ofGSS  pages. 

ncmoPielalinrBiewnrkontht>8Dlijt*rtiliaiouriiteraiurf  pusi*eH9c».— iirfi.ani/  For. Nnliro-Chirur  IZmVie. 

On*  ofthe  mofii  prarlical  anil  truiiworlliy  woiks  on  l'o:M>ns  in  our  ianfruage. —  We^urn  Journal  of  Mr d. 

ll  caniainM  a  viisi  IkmIv  offaria.  winch  rmbrori*  ail  iliiii  i»  iiiipormnt  in  toxiroiopy.  all  iliut  m  iireei>Niry  lo 

h»  foidttora  of  the  medjr«|  juriv,  anil  all  ihiii  ran  Im*  «lr«in*d  by  ilie  luwv<*r. — AMiro-Chirurffiral  /ieriVie. 

ft  IS.  K>  I'ar  a*  niir  kiiowl«*<lui*  f  xieniN.  ninomparMlily  the  hefi  u|k»m  the  milijrci:  iii  the  liighe"i  dfari*eeredit- 
\him  lo  the  aullior,  entirrly  truKiwurthy.  uiul  .luliiipf  nxuhle  lo  itiv  BiuUi-nt  and  praciitioner.--iY.  V.  Annalist. 

BFAZiB   ON   HlSAI*TH-lTOW   BfiADV. 

THE  LAWS  or  HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO  MINE  ANB  BDBT. 

A   8ERIE9   OF   LETTERS    FROSi    AN   OLD    PRACTITIONER   TO   A    PATIENT. 

BY  LIONEL  JOIIX  BEALE,  M.  R.  C.  S..,  &c. 

In  one  handsome  volume,  royii  l2ino.,  extra  cloth. 

The*  LawtorifFaTifa,**in  n-latioii  to  mind  and  l»ody,  i*  a  hook  which  will  convey  mn<*h  in «lrnri ion  to 
lOtt-ptovnid  ital  rt'udfr4;  thry  may,  t'roni  ihi*»e  letu-M,  pel«*Mn  the  priiieipks  upon  wliirh  joung  prr«onf 
|Mn*M  be  rdiiciiif*i1.  and  derivt:  nucn  u-nrful  inrurnintioii,  w!iii-h  will  apply  to  the  prevervaiion  of  liealth  at 
Jl  Agea.— il/f/.  Timt* 

GRSaORT  ON  ANIMAIt  MAaNBTI8M-(Now  Ready.) 

LETTERS    TO    A   CANDID    ENQUIRER 

ON    ANIMAL   MAGNETISM. 

KNRIPTION  AND  ANf^LYSIS  OF  THE  PHENOMENA.    DETAILS  OF  FACTS  AND  CASES. 

BY  WILLIAM  GRE(.OUY,  M.  I).,  R  K.  S.  E., 

ProfrfcBor  orrh»'miairy  in  ilie  I'liivfr^ny  of  Kdiiliurirh.  4c. 
In  one  nrut  volume,  royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 

FROFESSCR   DICKSON'S   ESSAYS -Now    Ready. 

ESSAYS  OX  LIFE,  SLEEP,  PAIS,  IVn-LlEfTlOV  IIVGIENP,  A>D  DEATH. 

liv  sami;kl  iik.nuy  duk^jx,  m. i>.. 

rrufe»toruf  |iie  In^iiiuicAaari  I'ract.cr  ni  .Mnliciiie  in  ihr  i'hiiri**rinti  .Mrilira!  i\i!ii-f;e. 

In  one  very  handaome  \o!nni«,  royal  13inu. 

bUNf!l.1S(>N  (}N  III'MAN  lirAl.TII  -III'MAN  IlK  \f/rM.orlh-lnfli:riir.nr  Avun^phT'^niiil  locality. 
']BlBt%enf  Airaiid  I'linaM*.  ^aaona.  Food,  Gloihhifr.  H'ltbinir.  EiTCite.  SIrrp.  Ac.ftc.  ftr..  nn  healthy 

■mat  coaMiiNiuiir  Ki^nwni*  ni  llyKieiip.    ^^eond  r«I.n«iii.  wiili  tii:iiiy  mo.liAration^  and  Bdiliiioiia.     Hy 

Kohley  Iiuiil'Iiihjii.  M.  U,  Jke  4i.r.    In  onn  cH'tavo  ▼olnni'*  of  4'U  pii;;e«. 
DL'Nfa.lSONS  MK.mrAI.  STUDENT.— ThrMrd  rui  Siti.lfiu.orAidisioihe  Study  of  Medimir.    RcviiKd 

unil  jM«ilifi"d  Ivlitimi.    I  vol.  rovnl  Itfnin .  ritra  rln;h     rilL*  pp 
DARTLKrPM  l>IJIMJMn*IIV  OF  AIKUK'INK-An  K^ay  on  the  Philosophy  nf  .Medical  Hcienre.    In 


lAWU-rrr  U.V  CKRVAIXTY  in  MKDin\i:-An  I.-rmry  intoihr  I>«*j(rrii  of  Cenainty  in  NUA«.t 
liS'iBlo  the  Nature  and  Kii<>ni  ofitp  l*ower  over  Di»^-a«e     In  oue  vo!  royal  ISiuo.    HA  v^- 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  MEDICAL    DICTIONARY. 
Hew  and  Enlarged  BdfUoli,  broa(i;iif  up  to  October,  186  !• 

MEDICAL   LEXICON; 

A   DICTIONARY   OF    MEDICAL    SCIENCE, 
Cmlaining  a  Cincise  Expimation  of  the  varifms  Subjects  and  Terms  of 

PHYSIOLOGY,    PATHOLOGY,   HYGIENE,  THERAPEUl'ICS,   PHARMACOLOGY, 

OBSTETRICS,  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  &c. 

WITH  TUB  FRENCH  AMD  OTHER  SY.'VOlf  YHES. 

NOTICES  OF  CLIMATB    AND    OF    CELEBRATED    MINERAL  WATERS; 
FormulSB  for  Tarioiui  OCHcinal,  Smpliloal,  and  Dietetio  Preparations,  &a 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISQN,  M.  D., 

Pcofetsor  of  Ittttitutes  of  Medicine.  &c.  in  Jeflferaon  Medical  College,  Philtdelpliit,&c. 

EIGHTH  EDITION, 

REVISED  AND  GREATLY  ENLARGED. 

In  onfi  very  thick  Sto.  toI.,  of  927  large  doable-columned  pagei,  strongly  bound,  with  raised  bands. 

Every  •ucce•^ive  edition  of  this  work  bear*  the  marks  of  the  uiduetry  of  the  author,  and  of  his  determina- 
tion to  keep  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  raos:  advanced  state  of  rardjcal  science.  Thus  the  last  two  editions 
contameii .about  Mae  tuoosako  jsuarKCS  \?fo  tbims  not  comprised  in  ih£  one  immediaiely  preceding,  and  the 
preteBtbas.iMH  less  than  jiotui  thuitsaad  not  in  any  formisr  editioji.  Asaeoroplete  Medical  Dictionary; 
therefore,  enihracingover  rirrr  thousa!<(P.  defiiiitioiiSf  in  .all  the  branches  o(  the  science,  it  ispiesented  an 
meriting  ■  coiitinaaiice  of  the  great  favor  and  popularity  which  have  carried  it,  within  no  very  long  space  of 
time,  lo  an  eighth  editioN. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  in  the  prvparaiion  of  the  present  volnmef  to  render  its  mechanical  exe- 
cution and  typographical  accuracy  worthy  oi  itse  tended  reputation  and  ainversnl  u«e.  The  very  exien- 
sive  addi(ion»  have  been  accommodated,  vriihoat  materially  inerea»inff:the  balk  of  lae  volume,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  small  bat  exoeedinKly  clear  type,  cast  (or  this  purpose.  Tbla  press  has  been  watched  with  great 
care,  and  every  eHbrt  used  to  insure  the  verlial  ai-curacy  so  necesvary  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  whole 
IS  printed  on  fine  white  paper;  and  while  thus  cihibiaiig  in  every  respect  so  great  an  improvement  over 
ibrmer  issues,  it  is  prennted  at  the  original  exceedingly  low  price. 

A  few  notices  of  former  editions  are  subjoined. 

Dr.  Dunffliran^s  Lexicon  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  hat  no  rival  in  the  Knglith  language  for  ac- 
curacy and  extent  of  refereoces.  The  terra*  generally  iuoiude  short  phy»M}loi:ical  and  pathological  dt.n- 
eripiions,  so  that,  as  the  author  justly  observes,  the  reader  does  not  posseM  in  thi«  work  a  mere  dictionarf , 
but  a  book,  which,  vcftile  ici«atracts  hini  in  laediefil  eiynolqgy.  furnjsket  him  with. a  lane  amoaatof  u»eful 
information.  That  we  are  not  over-estimating  the  inerh«  of  this  publication,  is  proved  by  the  tact  that  we 
have  now  before  uathe  seventh  edition.  l*his»at  any  rate,  show*  that  the  auihor*s  labors  have  been  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  hi»  own  countrymen  j  and  we  can  oiiJy  ooufirm  iheir  judgment,  by  recommending  this 
mt>st  ui*eful  volume  to  the  notice  of  oar  cisatlantic  readers.  No  medical  library  will  be  complete  without  it. 
—  TAe  London  Med.  (iazetto. 

It  is  certainly  more  complete  and  comprehensive  than  any  with  which  we  are  arqusintrd  in  the  English 
laugiiacC'  Few^  in  fact,  could  be  found  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Dunglison  for  the  production  of  »uch  a  work. 
I«eHrned,  industrious,  persevering,  and  accurate,  he  brings  to  the  task  all  the  peculiar  talents  necessary  for 
it*  »ucce»sful  performance :  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  *  mnrtrrs  ofour  art.**  render**  him  skilful  to  note  the  exact  usage  of  the  several  terms  of  science,  and 
ihe  various  modifications  which  medical  terminology  has  undergone  with  the  change  of  theories  or  the  pro- 
giess  of  improvemeiilp^ilffwrreoit  JoumtUifUf  moditmi  SH^^oft, 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  copious  known  to  the  cultivators  of  medical  science.— i?o«fon  Med.Joumol. 

TliU  most  complete  Medical  Lexicon— certamly  otie  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in  the  langaage. — 
CharU$ton  JUtdieul  J&urmal. 

The  most  complete  Medical  Dietionary  in  the.Enclbh  langtwge.-*  Wsrtsrn  JOintst 

Dr.  Duiiglisoii's  Dictionary  haa  not  its  superior,  ii  indeed  tta  equal,  in  the  English  language.— 5i.  Louts 
Med  and  Surg.  Journoi. 

pamili^r  srith  aearly  all  the  medicardictioiiariea  now  in  print,  we  consider  the  one  before  us  the  most 
complete,  and  an  indispentable  aiijunct  to  every  medical  libraryw—£rifu4  iimsrican  Mad*ca<  Jowrrui/. 

Admitted  by  all  good  judges,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  be  equal,  and  in  many  respecu  superior 
to  any  other  work  of  the  kind  yet  published.— /VorlAtPcslsrn  Mtdieatmnd  Surgieml  Joumnl. 

We  repeat  our  former  declaration  that  this  is  the  best  Medical  Dictionary  in  the  English  language.— 
Western  Lanett. 

We  have  no  hesitation  to  proiMunce  it  the  very  best  Medical  Dictionary  now  extant— 5ou(A<m  Medteml 
mnd  Surgieol  Journal. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  best  English  Dictionary  of  medical  terms  extant.— fi^alo  Mtd.  JoumuL 

Whence  the  terms  have  all  been  derived  we  find  it  rather  diffieplt  lo  imagine.  We  can  only  say  that, 
aAer  looking  for  every  new  and  strange  word  we  could  think  of,  we  have  not  been  disappointed  in  regard  to 
more  than  a  few  of  mo«t  recent  inirodueiion,  such  as  the  deaignniions  civen  by  Professor  Owen  to  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  Vertebra. — British,  and  Foreign  Msdtto-CkirurgiaU  Btvitut, 

Dr.  Dungliton's  masterpiece  of  literary  lalior.— JV.  Y.  Journal  tffMtduint. 

HOBLYN'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE 

AND  THE  COLLATERAL   SCIENCES. 

BY  RICHARD  D.   HOBLYN,  A.  M.,  Oxow. 

RBYI9EB,  WITH  NUMEROUS  ADDITIONS,  PROM  THE  SECOND  LONDON  EDITION, 
BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D.,  kc.    In  one  large  royal  ISmo*  voloMa  or40S  p«g«a,  dooble  eolaaat. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  reeommend  thii  smalt  and  cheap  toIoim  Ib  the  Ubrmry  tf  every  attident  mad  pra^* 
titioner.— JIMiee-rA<nirf<^  tUoiow, 
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To  avoid  fine,  this  book  should  be  returned  on 
or  before  the  date  last  stamped  below. 
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